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Aut. I. — Colonial Aid in War Time. 


1. Colon iai defence mul Colonial Opinion, By Capt. J. C. 
R. CoLOMii. London : SimpUn, Marshall & Co. 1877. 

± A Colonial Kaval Volnnt(*f*r Force, By Thomas Biiassev, 
M.P. Loudon : Longmans & Co. 1878. 


T^UBLIC Opinion in England has lately advanced to the re.ili- 
i sation of two facts : the one that the inteiests ot the British 


race ha\e assumed characteristics unique m history; and the 
other that these interests demand special means tor their due 
preservation. Among the many voices raised to empha ise th^se 
developments may be sf-locted those of Captain (Vilomb and Mr. 
Biassey. Captain Colornb, in • Colonial Defence,” give^^, in the 
first place, an ainpli&'d lecture on the pregnant subject ot 
Colonial Defences; and, in the second place, a collection of 
reviews of his brochure from the loading Colonial newspapers — 
thereby affording to the EnglUR public a really valuable insight 
into the ludepondrmt opinions of the Colonists themselves. Mr. 
Brassey, with the thoroughness and clearness that were to be 
expected of him, and at the .same time with commendable suc- 
cinctness, summarises the present state of the wlmle case. These 
and similar patriotic endeavours to urge Public Opinion to take 
up so urgent a question have not been without their due effect, 
Hud this autumn has seen the issue of a Royal Commission “ to 
inquire into the condition and sufficiency of the means, both 
naval and military, provided for the defence of the more important 
[Vol. CXIIl. No. CCXXIILJ— New Sebiss, Vol. LVIL No. I. A 
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heaportjj within our Colonial poRsessions and their dependencies, 
and to report as to the stations required for coaling, refitting, or 
repairing men-of-war, and for the proti'ction of the commerce 
jof the Colonies with the United Kingdom, with each other, and 
with fort'ign countries.” 

I’ho issue of this Coinmi«?sion marks a definite step in a move- 
ment that has been for some time in silent progress. The closing 
years ot the last century saw Groat Britain a powerful State 
among European States, and possessing the then customary com- 
plement of trading factories and fruitful plantati«ms in various 
savage lanrls beyond the seas. The first half of this contiirv, 
w'ith its vaunted scientific triunqihs, saw the countries of \V(‘steiii 
Europe, Great Mritain foremost among them, advance in rapid 
strides in the matter of increase of population and the prolific 
fertility of more scientific knowledge. But Great Biituin <*ilone, 
among modern nations, spread ht*rself ontsidi* of her own boun- 
daries; and in North Arneri(*a, at the C\ip(% and above all in 
Australia, set about the foundation of cornmnnitu's essentially 
English in every respect. Tii brief, outside the Biitish Isli-s tluTi* 
has come to exist an after eijn of Great Britain, and an alter V(ji> 
of great and growing siz<* and strength. 

In the year of the Battle of Wateiloo, the United Kingdom held 
a prominent position among the nations of Fuiope in resp(*ct of 
warlike strength and power In tha^ y(»ar the whole Biitish po[>n- 
lation nutidiered less than 20 millions. Since th(‘ii, though tin* 
local population has iiici eased to sonu'thing like oo millions, 
there has sprung up over the seas this after etjo of England with 
an English ])Opulation which has already attained the significant 
total of 10 millions, or oiie-half that of the United Kingdom 
when the Battle of Waterloo was fought. This crucial additic'U 
to the human force of the British nation has developed in silence, 
indeed, but is none the less a ])rcsent and jiotent factor in the 
power for good or for evil of the British Empire. More especially 
is this evident when it is remembered tliat tliis same nation, in 
addition, has (h'vtdoped the system of trading factories and tro- 
])ical plaiitations into an Indian Jimpire, backed by a flourishing 
girdle of colonies along the tropics from Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlement to the West Indies and coasts of J^quatorial Africa. 

In the late European complications, palpable evidence, startling 
alike to Contim iital politicians and to many unobservant English- 
men, was given of this silent procession by the sudden arrival in the 
heart of the Mediterranean ofseveral thousand fully-equipped troops 
from India ; and Europe w’as surprised into the acknowledgment 
that England’s war strength was no longer confined to the actual 
thirty odd millions of inhabitants resident within the chalk-cliffs 
of the British Isles. The question has l)een raised as to whether 
thLs introduction of those trooiis to the Mediterranean was politic 
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or impolitic, constitutional or unconstitutional , but there is no 
question of the lesson this introduction conveyed 

And, duiin^ the same complications, throughout our Colonies, 
there was at once a putting forth of defensive strength, a willing 
voting of the public moneys, an energetic sacrifice of time aucl 
energy on the part of the quasi-militui oi volunteer foices, that 
gave ample proof that this alter (fjo of Englnid was not only 
ifady but willing to defend it-* libeitus and its opporlmiities of 
buccessful existence The whole self- pusci vat ion foices of the 
Biitish nation were roused into active being 

Until j11 this took place it was the fashion to entertain a 
vague conception th<i1 England possessed somewhere an indefinite, 
vast, and for the most part iindevelopi d, Colonial l^mpire, on 
which the sun never set Hut of late years palpable and fit quent 
hi\el)ecn the tvidcucos of the very snh^tantlal existencL and 
lapid (kvelopnifiit of this alhi aj t of England, and amongst 
them th( yiioinpt, warlike measuies during the thieilcning 
Eastern comjdicatioiis, and the brilliciiiit show made by the 
Briti*-!! Colonics at the Pans Exhibition, have perhaps done most 
to op« II the ey(s of the woild to the actual tacts of the Case 

In h w woids, the British laco has come, by inheiitancc and by 
tod, into the possession of a vast estate. In the fice of the 
present, and, so fir as cynics ste, the eternal characteristics of the 
Iiurnan lace, self pieseivation and self-defence become necessities 
of continued existence — ^and necessities all the more vigorous 
the moie a nation believes good find profit to result from its exist- 
ence It is the self-presoi\ation of this estate and of the Jibei- 
tifs and fic( (lorn of its inli ibitants th it toirns that in eat question 
on the boundaiies of which this J itesL Koyal Coniinission enters 
And it is only by reviewing, even though hiieflj, tlu whole 
(pieslion, that we are enibkd to investigate any important 
portion with success, or, in other words, m true relation to its 
aetnil environments. 

The estate thus in the hands of the English lace consists of 
tlie Biitisli Isle'S and the vast 2 Jioviiief*s of the Empire away over 
the sea The question remains how duly to organise the fighting 
or self-preservative force of such an estate “ A nation, like an 
individual, may have great and inherent strength for w'ar, yet 
mav it stand almost helpless in pre'^eiice of a foe — ^yei may it 
even invite the att.uk of tlie imscrupuloiis or the ambitious, by 
ieci<«oii of the f.ict that tl is, its strength, is undeveloped or un- 
tiaiued But once let this strength be consciously organised and 
dul} educated to proficiency, and the nation, like the individual, 
will been.xbled to fight successfully the battles of its hie, to defy 
attack, and to brave with coufu ence the onslaughts and antago- 
nisni oven of the strong ” 

England has of late year& given evidence of the possession of 
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unheeded fighting strength The very powerful fleets she sent 
to sea during the Russo-Turkish war, and the powerful armies 
she has poured with ea^e into Affghanistan and Zululaiid, have 
^been some of the signs of a strength for war that was apparently 
'unsuspected. But the powerful activity, of which these axe 
some of the outward signs, is sustained, it must be remembered, 
by the resources oi the Bntish Isles alone Theoe isles contain 
a population of 31 millions, contributing a revenue of 80 
millions sterling, and yet the tgo of these, the British isles 
and British continents away over the sta, boast already a popu- 
lation of 10 millions, contiibuting a revenue of 30 millions ster- 
ling , add to this India’s revenue of 50 millions, and we find the 
alUt (go and dependencies ahtxdj^ contributing a revenu*^ equal 
to that ol the Old Country Nor may we foiget that there exists 
a native population in Indixand South Afiica capable of supply- 
ing excellent and abundant material for the loughir rank and 
file of armies 

Alieady this thriving aW i tgo is doing much for its defence 
At fiist, indeed, these efforts wi re confined to the local defence 
of territory A consciousness is, however, fast arising that the 
communications by sea, tlnat the ic tuition of a^eess to markets 
that the po«>sibiliti(s and facilities of trade, are at the least as 
vital to the security and prosperity of each piovinee of the 
Empire as is the inviolability of its own paiticulai soil Anil 
each piovmce, as it develops in giowth, shows signs of reeogm- 
tion of these facts Ihus it is be comm j the most vital question 
of the ])re sent to deteimine the n^lit hues along which this 
irnmincut movement oi provmeial aid in wai time should 
advance. 

'Ihe present Royal Commission, how fai soeiii it assume the 
form of a preliminary inquiry, neviitliekss ticnclies on tlie 
whole of this wide and comprehensive question The Commis- 
sion IS issued ** to consider and determine m which stations and 
poitb it is desiiable, on account of then stiatcgic import iiice to 
piovide an organised system of defence, m addition to the pro- 
tection aftoided by the navy, whetlui such defence should con- 
sist of permanent works, manned by girrisous of Impeiial or 
local troops, or both combined, or any locsl naval oiganisation 
. . To eousuki whether and in what pioportions the cost of 

such measures of defence should bo divided between the 
Imperial Government and the C olomes to which they relate, or 
should be wholly defrayfd by the Imperial Government or by 
the Colonies ?** In other woids, the Commission is to consider the 
strategy, the Imperial and local forces and, .ibove all, the financial 
necessities of an organised system oi deience 

Thus has come piominently forward the question of the self- 
preservation of this present extensive Bntish Power. Self- 
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preseTvation is the equivalent of the continuance to the mother- * 
country and to the Colonies of those conditions of security and free 
communication which are enjoyed at the present, and which the 
past teaches us must be the sole bases of a future prosperity 
which will equal or rival that of the past. The chief fault to be- 
borne in mind, is that the age is close upon us when the Colonies, 
or at all events a large proportion of them, shall be no longer de- 
pendencies, but integral portionsof the BritishPower. Accordingto 
the present process of growth, at the close of the present century 
the Crown will have nearly as many subjects of European descent 
in the Colonies as in the United Kingdom. It is perfectly 
obvious that when these things come to pass, it would be irra- 
tional to suppose that “ self-preservation will be left in the 
hands and to the charge of one-half only of the population. And 
the present day sees the leading Colonies passing, in the words of 
Lord Norton, from the “ false relation of tutelage to the true 
relationship of community.” Now is the accepted time of 
change ; now is the day arriving for the discovery and recogni- 
tion of the path future develop uents are to follow. And the most 
prominent and the first of the questions to be determined b^ and 
lor the Empire as a whole, is thi^ means to its self-preservation — 
the consolidation of its war strength. 

Hitherto the Colonies have been dependencies ; ^ they have 
been sons nurtured, cared for, and protected in their infancy and 
boyhood ; educated and tiained after the most approved fa'^hiou, 
and liberally and ungrudgingly, by the parent State ; even the 
extravagances of youthful excesses, rare, indeed, and by no 
means general, have been condoned and even liquidated by the 
parent tState. For tlie future there are only two possibilities. 
Either tlu^se sons are to set up separate businesses, and to face 
the world in isolation and independence, or they are to enter the 
old “ House,” and, by such accession of fresh blood and brain- 
power, render possible a vast extension of the present busin^^ss, and 
a prospect of future increase, whose limits are unrecognisable at 
present. But in thiiFlattcr case they must enter the House as 
partners, for the days of apprenticeship will be over ; and as 
tliey become sharers in these increased profits, so must they take 
upon themselves their quota of the responsibilities and the 
duties. We can look with confidence to the immediate future 
foi ail arrangement of the reorganisation of this thriving House 
ol Busines'4. In the woids of the Poet Laureate — 

“ If our slowly-grown 

And crown(‘J Kc public’s crowning coiiimou sense 

That saved her many times, not fail — 

Englishmen will assuredly see this fresh constitutional growth 
triumphantly achieved. 
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* The tendency to these ends is all eddy distinctly visible 
Eveiy where the coming unity ol the Etnpiic is cisting its 
shadow before Tlie veiy Colom il Ofhee no loiig^cr solely rt pi esent- 
ing ‘'that siipeiioi wisdom of home statesmen necessiry or useful 
toi the oidiiiary guidance of distant Colonial communities^ ' lias 
come to be, in addition, the ^uaidian of a steady, dtUimmate 
policy, tending actually to this one end — the tousolid ition of ttu 
Jjinpiie. Its mouthpieces arc the Colonial ^oveinois, s( iiti icd 
ovci the Lmpiie, and influenced, noth} tht gieed ct llu aviii- 
cious pio-consiil Ol captain ^(iicial, not by the pci son li expnet 
or noble independent ambitions of an Albu(|uei(iui oi a C li\c, 
but by a ptrsisUnt officidisin which iitiins tin ni as the icliUdc 
exponents of a uniform English ])olicy They chin^i then 
venue over the extent of tlic whole Enipiie, conntctin^ oiil put 
with auothci, embodiments as it weu ol a nitonal toxic- 
spmdtnct of ilcis ind sentiments 

Tilt ‘ Imptiial nituic of the connection, mu iLc and luhtunt, 
IS constantly manifesting itstlf llius, the “Imperial Vet 
(1() iV J7 Victona) pioviiles for “a tiudoni ol luivi^ition bt 
tweintln United Kingdom Oi the Lutish Ihovinces, cn/(Hou i^n 
countius Again we find, in ISO/ a s| i ( i il wiiiuit issued 
exttnding the coveted Vietoii j Cross to siu h pi isoiis as may be 
1 mplo\(d in till locil iojcis i used, oi wnicli m ly bi i a^ed, in 
oui (^)lollUs or then dcftndineies foi the suppicssion of 

rcbtlliou or for lepclliUj^ inv isi m by a Ion i^n tnemy 

It is well to beat in mind thi natuu if ini'* connection It 
has bicu Slid 1 he pi culm condition oi Ln^lind, liti v ist 
Colonial posst bsions^cmd the tit Uii s slit hxs bt tn abh to impobc 
on weakti countiies, such as Tuikcy anil Chini liive lendeicil 
her compflrativcly Ludepeudtnt of liei ueaicr uu^hboms In 
other woids, the Biitish I lupiic is i ipidly beeoiniUo, «is it 
were, a huge House of Eusimss which l>y its extensive loi.il 
branches, absoibs to itself a vast pioportion oi the native 
trade of the woild And this thriviu^ btiMne*ss is enabled 
by its very magnitude to hold its own apiinst all competition 
Sir W. Ucuibon once familiarly decried tfie ‘Hismtegiation 
Policy* of a eei tarn bygone school as being ‘altogcthei it^ud 
less of the commercial advantages of having lelatious and 
friends in every cornei of the glone' The gieat desire of the 
future is the perpetuation of these present ciieumstauces I'hise 
fd( ilities of commercial intercourse, thib sale pabsage over the beab, 
and, above all, the maintenance of the lelationship and friendly 
allegiance of these vaiious outposts — these are the cbsentials to 
the securing those markets without which any transaction of 


* Cobden Club Eeport, lb 75. 
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business is impos'»ible. It was long ago written in the Udin-* 
hfu</h Hivtcw, “the great commerci il advantage of a Colonial 
Einpiie IS not m excluding the rest ot the woild, but in protect- 
ing oui selves against exclusion ft om such \ast sources of enter- 
piise.” And the converse is equally true in legard to the great 
advantage acciuing to a Colony in continuing part and parcel of 
€\ vast liading empiie, and theieby seem ing access to these “ vast 
■sources ot entei prise.” 

Cobden, wilting down Protection, pcnneil the N\ell-kn()wn 
passage — “ Uibiallai, with its triple lints of batteiios, aided 
by thiity-si\ vessels ot wai and a gieitei quantity of aitilleiy 
than was put m requisition to gam the vuuoiy ol Watirloo, 
Tratalgai, oi the Nilt, suiitndeis our connnt ho into the Icinds 
ot the Svyss anil Saxons, unable to piotict us against the 
cheaper commodities of tliose countries ” Cobden, with the 
spirit of old ProttciKUJist days still hiuntnig his mind, assumed 
lliat the onl) use ot our fleet anti its armed stations was to 
jmttott ini loiiiiibiici ni tin se/si nf ( (clndtinj nil olltCi He 
(alls canitsfc attention to tht ract tli it, at the lime, tho great 
coiuincrtt of the United states was piotecicd by no inoit than 
tv\enty-ouc ships, where IS that ol England was m the cliaige ot 
1 and «isks whcie is the use of these extra 127 ships It is 
curious for usth.it come attci to bee tht coinmcicc ot the btatc'* 
swept from the si as by a ftw Ahihamns Tne “ Piotectiou’ 
tiiat is iKd^suy is tin ( ifntetLi guciiautccing ol juifect heedoni 
ol inteicouisi , the pioti cting ourseKtS against exclusion trorn 
the mar kits ol the woild — not tlie achicMug the (vdusion 
ol othi-is , the secuimg tji ouiselves lieedoin m thr evch inge of 
piodudb and cornmodiiicb — not the monopoly of this lieiaoin 

It IS ivident that this piolcclion and secuiity are attainable 
with great case and ccitainty by the mere raaiiituiance ol the 
Liitish Lmpiieas it now exist-* And in tluse days ol “exchange 
values” thcic is no uioic distinct evidence ot these things than 
the money vu w oi the qin ^tion Tho independent State, to 
secure its indepLudtnLV and to securo its access to other lands, 
must maintain an exjiensivc establishment — an aimy, a navy 
and a diplomatic service, and }et inciease m the size of tne 
State does not imply a pioportiuuate increase m the size ot 
these accom|teiuimcnts. An Embassy at Pans, costing 15,000/ 
a year, is the efficient repiesciitation of the British Empire, no 
lei*s than of the United Kingdom So, too, a srnaU addition to 
tlie army and navy of the United Kingdom makes them the 
efficient aims oi an Empire with twice the population and twice 
the trade of the United Kingdom. Again, the vastly increased 
power of this agglomeration of heterogeneous States is seen 
when we consider the absolute helplessness of any one of them 
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were it independent, and were it " wanted” by any of the larger 
military Powers of the earth. 

Or, again, it is seen when we remember the position of India 
in the Empire. It was once well put in the SjpectafoTy Oct. 
'6th, the resources of India .... aie absolutely at the disposal 
of the British Parliament From Egypt to Japan, what- 

ever the work to be performed, the aid of India is worth more in 
direct assistance than the aid of France. .... The army (in 
India) can be raised to any numerical strength for which funds 
can be procured, to a million thoroughly trained troops, for 
example, without the faintest difficulty, and within six weeks of 

the arrival of the order India could, if stirred to vehement 

action, pour three armies of a hundred thousand men each into 
Asiatic Turkey ; move, fight, and keep them there, without 
assistance from England, for at least two years.” It may be 
objected that this statement is overdrawn, nevertheless, it is 
I) tsed on the undeniable truth that tlie available manhood for 
fighting purposes of India is just that element in defence which 
the Colonies are and should loth to supply in their present 
stage of semi-population. 

And there are other signs of the value from a defensive point 
of view from participation in Empire. For instance, the Colonial 
Docks Loan Act (28 & 29 Vic., cap. 100) empowers the Admiralty 
to advance loans at 4 per cent, to Colonies for dock purposes. The 
Hong Kong and Whampoa residents have availed themselves of 
this invaluable assistance : so, too, the authorities at Table Bay 
have looked for aid from the same source. It should be borne 
in mind that the British Empire is, with the exception of one 
point, unassailable by land. And, in that one point, in Canada, 
the possibly hostile power is a near kindred in blood, language, 
sentiment, and religion; and of a race, moieover, which every 
succeeding year unites closer in the bonds of family feeling. 
There is, in consequence, far less effort necessary for efficient 
self-preservation than in such countries as France or (Ger- 
many, where the invader, unless defeated in the fijld, is forth- 
with among the hearths and homes of the people. 

It is well to bear in mind the prospective relations of 
England and of the Colouies, always remembering that at the 
piesent and in the immediate future the British Isles possess 
three times the English population, and three times the 
revenue ot all her Colonies set together. But in the after-future 
the day may come when England will find the Imperial con- 
nection as useful to her as ever it was to her Colonies. At the 
present England has been and is paying more than her share 
o( self-preservation expenses ; and the very distinct question has 
been awed, Why should the taxpayers of Oxfordshire support 
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DieD-of-war to be stationed in Sydney harbour? Mr. Grant Duff, 
not long ago, alluding to the reasons for withdrawing British 
troops from the Colonies, spoke of ‘‘ the absurdity of taxing our 
own struggling population to defend persons who were far more 
rich and prospeious at the other end of the world.” These 
facts are now forcing themselves on all practical minds. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Colonies, being English 
communities, acknowl^ge their duty in this respect, and no 
sooner do they arrive at a period of growth when first the 
troubled and discordant elements of pioneering have fallen into 
the prder of a more settled state of things, than there comes 
upon these coraliunities the dual English desire for self-govern- 
ment and self-defence. And, previously to the stage of sufficient 
population they are billing and eager to contribute their 502. or 
602. per annum for every English soldier allotted to 'their 
defence. It is the same spirit of fairness which even urged 
some to offer to aid iu the expenses of local annexations — as in 
the cases of New South Wales and New Zealand in regard to 
Fiji. They readily acknowledge the principle that each portion 
ot the Empire must ** contribute to, and not deduct from, the 
^-gg^^gate strength of the whole.” This spirit frequently shows 
itself in the patriotic arguments of the Colonial press, and fre- 
quently do the Colonists allude with emphasis to their retro- 
spective debt to the Mother Country on the score of protection 
and aid when, iu early diiys, these Colonies were of themselves 
unable to stand and walk alone. 

Even with the Crown Colonies it is held that though they are 
dependencies they are only so “ in the sense that they depend 
on the central power for their government, and not that they are 
chargeable on the metropolitan people for their expenses.” 
These are the words of the present Lord Norton ; and in the 
same passage he well describes the true position of the larger 
Colonies in regard to their duty of self-preservation : “ To 
Colonies with representative assemblies the answer is : The 
physical accident of distance, which prevents your congress with 
the Imperial Parliament for common affairs, in no way entitles 
you to lay the burden of those common affairs on your fellow- 
subjects who live near enough to be represented in it, and who, 
by the fact of their old metropolitan residence, are more heavily 
burdened than you young occupants of fresh territory ; still leas 
does your absence from the metropolitan council, even if it ever 
practically controlled you, which it never does more than you in- 
directly control it, oblige or enable it to relieve you of your 
responsibilities or to assn/nie tlie chftrge of your protection'' 

And this duty is what the Colonies one and all acknowledge. 
They cannot but feel that their stake in an effective Imperud 
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defence is large For iDbta.nce, Victorians know that thtir Mint 
and that of Sydney coined in ls7(> m ally 4,00U 000 soverc igns — 
that IS to say, a larger number than were ever coined in any 
one year at the London Mint This is an undeniable sign of 
the vast amount of Austialian gold winch annually is trusted 
along the communications of the Empiie. They acknowledge, 
too, that hitherto the task of defence has been It ft mainly iii 
the hands of the British aimy and navy and the Uiitish Pailii- 
ment. But that this Pailiamcnt which pays the other two dois 
not include Colonial repicsentativcs, consequently is it unable to 
obtain fiom the Colonies contiibutions in suppoit of this payment 

And yet the laigoi ( olonies aie rich anti tlti^rishiug to over- 
flowing New South Wales, foi instance, has dining seven 
}eais expended no less a sum than 300 000/ in |^tveloping 
a ilmd mail set vice to Europe, via San Francisco She 
alicady enjoys and pays ioi two other sci vices, and it must be a 
(lutstion ol sonic importance to coiisulei whether a portion of 
such expeudituie will not find its tiue and legitimate issue in 
the contributing to the suppoit oi tint ImpeiiiL secuiity which 
has given use to and which maintiins the oppoi tunities neces- 
saiy tor the very existence of such material success 

And when we look loiind wc find that these avowed opinions 
of the Colonists aie endcavouiing to clothe themsc Ives in substan- 
tial action “ Coutiibutions tiom the Colonics in aid of militaiy 
expenditure"' foim no inconsideiable item on the light side of 
the army estimate s For the yeai 1S74 wefiiid the following 
sums paid to the Impciial Lxchcquei iindci the above heading 
— Cape of Good iiopt, l(),000i , Ceylon, 112, J71/ , Malti, 
50Uu/ , Hong Kong, ‘iU,(KK)/ , Mauiitius, 2h,00(i/. , Natal, 
4000/ , btiaits bettlemeiits, ">0 000/ , or a total from these 
seven Colonies of neailj 220 000/ Again, we find that with 
New bouth Wales and Victoiia alone, and without any thought 
of demur, each of them adopted the advice of bir Wilhaiii 
Jeivois, and pioposed forthwith to devote to purposes oi local 
defence capital to the amount of some 3 '>0 000/ , together with 
an annual expendituie of 70,000/ to 80,000/. It is needless to 
diaw flesh attention to the well-known energy of Canada, 
which results in a charge on the revenue of o\er 200,000/ a 
year 

Thus, the will and the ability are both present throughout the 
Empire. W hat is doing, then, at the present, to embody this 
will and ability ? We And two courses of action at present 
adopted — the one legislative and the other political 

The legislative couise may be described as permissive. Many 
of the Imperial statutes take special notice of the Colonial 
aspect of the question they deal with, and specially imply the 
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Impenal nature of the question of defence. Thus, the '^Foreign 
EnUbtineiit Act of 1819, when threatening anyone fitting oui 
or cojuinisbioning ships for war service on behalf of ioreign 
Poweis witli the penalties of misdeineanoui and with the seizure 
of ships and stores, A,c , specially extends jurisdiction to all 2 )ait 8 
oi the Queens dotniuions Again, we nnu the governor regaided 
as the lepicsentative of the Empiie m respect of defence. 

The Eesei VO Force Act of LS67' has a clause empoweiing 
Colonial Givernors to i use and equip a local force within their 
Colony out of tht vaiious classes oi ) ensioncrs and ex-soldiers to 
whom the Act applies And in his Royal Instructions the 
Governor is lulhorised to “leservt the Royal Assent to any 
Bill passed by the Locxl Parliament interfering with the disci- 
pline 01 coutrol of oiii foiccs in the Colony by land oi sea 
Again, Aiticle >0 of the Colonial Rt^ulations runs — ‘ The 
Governors attention is at all times to be directed to the state of 
uiscipline and cqui[)iucnt of militia and volunteers m the Colony , 
and when eithei fuiei may be embodied he should sjnd home 
monthly I cturns, with a paiticular acco'mt of their arms and 
(iceoutiemcnts ^ And not only he is thus to watch and caio for 
the efficiency of local efforts but by Ai tide 11, “ If anything 
should happen which miy bi foi the advuitige or sm tu tltj of 
the Cotony, and is not jnovi led foi m the Governoi 's Commission 
and instructions, lie in ly tike oidoi foi tho pn^ait therein. ’ 

We have alieady alluded to the * Coionul Docks Loiii Act 
of I S()5, the pu vnble to which luns — “ \\ heie is with a vn vv to 
seeuie accommodation for vessels of the Royal Navy in British 
• poss( sbions abroad, it is cxp( dicnt to authorise loans in aid of the 
forrriition theie of docks of dimensions greater thin would be 
Kquisite foi coinnieicial or othd private purposes,” Ac &c. 
Tho Act then piocecds to authoiise loans, at a low latc of in- 
teiest, to be made up to a certain amount out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom. Thus the Impenal Par- 
liament invites Colonists to do their shaie in the peifecting of 
Iinptiial defences by aiding to provide docks for tlie fleet of the 
Buipire The same piiiieiple prevailed in the transactions which 
supplied Victoria with her powerful ‘ Cerberus , ’ the basis being 
material contributions, on the part of the Home and the 
Victoiian Governments, to the expcndituie necessary. The 
same principle pervades the whole establishment of the Canadian 
Marine 

The most prominent Act on the subject is the '‘Colonial 
Naval Defence Act of 18b5 ” The preamble declares it to be 
‘ expedient to enable the several Colonial possessions of Her 
Majesty the Queen to make better ptovision for naval defence, 
and to that end to provide and man vessels of war, and also to 
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raise a volunteer force to form part of the Royal Naval Reserve 
established under Act of Parliament." The Act then proceeds 
to details, and Section 3 runs : — In any Colony it shall be 
lawful for the proper authorities, with the approval of Her 
Majesty in Council from time to time, to make provision for 
effecting at the expense of the Colony all or any of the purposes 
following.” And these “ purposes” are — ^providing and arming 
vessels of wfur and their crews ; forming a reserve force bound to 
serve when called out ; appointing thereto commissioned and 
warrant officers ; obtaining from the Admiralty, Royal Navy 
officers and men for the above purposes ; enforcing the good 
order and discipline of this force ; and making all its officers and 
men subject, while serving, to all the enactments and regulations 
for the time being in force in the Royal Navy. 

The Act further authorises the Admiralty to accept the services 
of such vessels and forces if placed at their disposal by the le- 
spective Local Governments, and concludes with a special enact- 
ment that nothing in the Act shall either impose any charge on 
the revenues of the United Kingdom, or curtail in any way the 
powers of self-government enjoyed by any Colony in question. 

Thus, the spirit of this legislative course is distinctly Imperial 
in tendency, and though jealously guarding the rights of British 
communities and self-government, yet tells in no amlffguous 
terms of the duty of British communities to organise their self- 
defence. 

Turning to the political course of recent Colonial action, we 
shall find that this wholesome unison in English ideas is march- 
ing on apace to the desirable goal. The present wise policy of < 
those in authority evidently points to the grouping together or 
confederating those fragments of British development whose 
geographical position renders them natural parts one of another. 
Buch a consummation will vastly facilitate effective defence, and 
not only does it render far more effective any local defence 
system by uniting in one common purpose and system the whole 
defensive power of a given locality, but by its means the equit- 
able distnbution of the burden of defence is more readily ad- 
justed, and inequality of pressure thereby obviated. Climate, 
inhabitants, products, in short, geographical environments, give to 
Colonies their special type of existence, and, as we have seen, on 
this type intimately depends the style of defence neces'^ary. 
Thus, to the scheme we have outlined there attaches the natuial 
corollary of banding together, lor purposes of defence if for 
nothing else, the groups of Colonies according to geographical 
position. 

The British Empire, as it now is, presents us with seven distinct 
groupa North Am&>*ica, with its coastline exposed to hostile 
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cruisers from Europe or from the China seas, and with a Ion; 
land frontier facing the United States, forms a unique group. 
Climate, temperate ; population, European, both employers 
and labourers. Next we have a group of tropical colonies dotted 
over the North Atlantic. In the West India Iklanda and the 
Settlements along the West Coast of Africa, we find a series of 
insulated -settlements where the labourers are non-European, 
while the employers are European. Passing across the equator 
at the Cape of Oood Hope we find a totally different group of 
Colonies. A temperate climate renders white labour possible, 
but there is a preponderating native element in the population 
to be dealt with. At the Cape the dominant race is represented hy 
some 300,000 Europeans, and the ** native by some two million 
Kaffirs, Zulus, and others. India, inhabited by some 240 
millions of natives, is presided over by about 1 50,000 Europeans, 
and is thus in truth an Empire, and in a totally different category 
for all purposes of defence. The Straits Settlement, Hong Knvij, 
and Lahwan, and Fiji form, again, another important group with 
distinct characteristics, and they are rather the factories of 
traders than the plantations of planters, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. In /I again, we find a large group which, 

in its turn, diffeis from all others. A temperate climate enables 
European labour ; and of the native population the Blacks of 
Tasmania are gone, and the Blacks of Australia and the Maories of 
New Zealand, in so far as they are native races, will soon be no 
more known in the land of the living, than the Diprotodon or 
the Moa. 

I There is one remaining group of Colonies which includes what 

^ has been termed the " propagnacula,” or “ strategic outposts ” of 
the Empire. Sucli are Gibialtar, Malta, Aden, St. Helena, Fiji, 
the Falkland Islands, and, in a measure, £squimault,Hong Kong, 
iic. To these trade or industry are merely secondary considera- 
tions, the chief object of their maintenance being the security 
and advantage of the national commerce. 

These are the principal groups, each of which needs peculiar 
schemes for local defence, and the confederation of the elements 
of each nroup for such purposes will greatly facilitate the efficacy 
of the attempt. In so far as local defence is concerned, it is 
obvious that the West Indies, for instance, chiefly need ships, 
while at the Cape ships would be of entirely secondary import- 
ance. The “ integrity" of India, again, depends entirely on the 
existence of a well-organised land force, whereas in the Straits 
Settlements sea forces are the only resource against a resurrec- 
tion of piracy or the plots of the Rajahs of the Islands. 

This policy of local coufederation is in true accord with the un- 
deniable tendency of Colonial growth. The various groups of 
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British Colonies must eventually constitute so many State systems 
which may now grow up in organised unison in regard to all 
common affairs, however independent in all that is deemed 
rightly left to local or individual activity; whereas, in the 
future such union would be impossible, and the component 
Colonies, the more vigorous their activity, the more precocious 
their strength, would the more inevitably meet the sad fate of 
which the turbulent South American States, the enterprising 
Italian Republics, and the wealthy cities of Greece, afford the 
well-worn historical examples. 

This local confederatiou, which so simplifies local defence, and 
further, the assessment of contribution, has yetanothf^ link with 
the general scheme. Such confederations obviously group them- 
selves round the various inde|iendent arsenals and dockyards'’ 
which form the outlying forts, which, connecti*d with the cen- 
tral citadel by block7house outpo.sts, maintain the security of the 
estates of the nation, and retain for them tree access to markets. 
There must be outlying forts and there must be block -house out- 
posts. There must be “ self-reliant arsenals” and then‘ must b(* 
coaling-stations and harbours of refuge. The present Commis- 
sion, basing its inquiries on the results of such “ Permissive Bills” 
as the Colonial Docks Loan Act of iSGo, and the Colonial 
Naval Defence Act of the same year, will conduct an inquiry into 
the defences, actual or desirable, of those seaports scattered over 
our provinces which may serve for outposts or for arsenals, both 
absolutely indispensable to a fleet composed, asmodorn Heels are, 
of ironclads and steamers, and whose very efiBciency depends on 
the supply of coal and propeily-equipi)t‘d refitting stations. 

The Commission is to inquire into the present conditions and 
arrangements of our naval forces abroad. Prominent in regard 
to this question is the object of the presence of this force in 
distant waters. "J his object is the protection of our commerce 
and of the communications between the various detached por- 
tions of the British Empire. To achieve this object we must 
have not only ironclads and capable cruibers, but jiorts secured 
for them, where they may coal, refit, and repair the damages 
of war or the ravages of wear. A chief point will be the deter- 
mination of the proper sti at egic positions of those * self-reliant 
impiegnable arsenals and dockyards” which are to become the 
outlying guardians of British commercial prosperity. Such 
arsenals already exist in various stages of maturity at Malta, 
Gibraltar, Aden, Halifax, Bermuda, and Simon's Bay ; and 
there are the elements of their proximate existence in Van- 
couver s Island, Hong Kong, Sydney, and other ports. Six such 
arsenals, of the first class, would go far towards satisfying the 
needs of the Empire, and guarding the communications of the 
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Empire in bebalf of all peaceful traffic Thetee ^ would be 
distributed somewhat as follows : — InAhe Eastern Pacific, say 
at Nanaimo ; in the Australian seas, sa/^at Sydney ; in the Indian 
seas, say at Trincomalee ; in the Cape Seas, say at Simon’s Jday ; in 
the Mediterranean, say at Malta ; and in the West Incues, say* 
at Bermuda. This would enable a powerful iionclad, even 
of the type, to be kept in each of those districts 

of the Empire to be the efficient sentinel of their communi- 
cations And the scheme is completed by the addition ot an 
indefinite number of lesser coalin^-stalions — the* block-house 
outposts — sufficiently fortified to waid off the attack of the 
enemy’s skirmishers. A long list of available ports, each rom- 
iiiandmg certain meeting points in the world’s ocean highways, 
would include Bar badoes, Ascension, the Falkland Isles, Durban, 
Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapoie, Labuan, Hong Kong, 
Fiji, Wellington, Melbourne, and King Coorgos Sound. 
With six larger fortified arsenals and some fifteen smaller forti- 
fied coaling-stations, British comm* rce would be enabled on the 
outbreak ot war to seek temporal y aecuiity in the nearest forti- 
fied port — while the Biitish fleet, enjoying the indispensable 
advantage of these multiplied bises, could have in its favour 
K veiy chance ot dealing the seas ot tlie ships of an enemy 
Solf-preseivation has been our theme. The lessons of the 
piesent teach us two apposite facts The one, that there must 
be matciial strength; the other, that theie must exist timely 
oiganisation of this strength The Russian and the Turk in 
then centuries of struggle have proved of very ecjual capacity 
,, as leaders and as fighting men But the Turk has gradually 
and inevitably to yield befoie the material superiority of his foe. 
France, greater tlian Germany m material strength, and at the 
least equal in soldierly qualities, is nevertheless laid low purely 
and simply because of the tact that the war-strength of Germany 
was thoroughly uigauised and equipped betimes, that of France 
taken unawaiis and in disordei. The Bughsh race at the 
piescnt possesses ptobably greater material strength for seli- 
])iebervatiou than has been possessed by any other race in 
history. Moreovei, it is a stiength which is capable of most 
easy and ready organisation There is, too, a growing national 
conviction of the desiiability, nay, the necessity, of such action. 
And ere long public conviction will assert itself ; it is for the 
leaders of the public to see that it do so in time. We hear now 
frequently such words as those which Colonel Strange lately 
addressed to the Canadian Militia . “ WTithout duo preparation,” 
said he, “ we must enduie m pocket and in person the rapacity 
of our invaders, and even contribute to the support of war for 
ouf own conquest ; whereas a little foresightahUle self-denial 

FiMPf Mfcfiffi 
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in peace, will produce that preparedness for war which is the 
palladium of national security/* 

Mr. Brassey, in his able lectures before the United Service 
Institution and the Royal Colonial Institute, has placed before 
the public some of the latest phases of this movement. All who 
have devoted thought to the matter have come to the conclusion 
that a Royal Commission on the subject must accomplish much 
good. If we look to the past we see that after the Crimean War 
and the Mutiny — when the country once again had repose — among 
the most important undertakings was the senes of inquiries and 
discussions which culminated in the Royal Commission of 1 S 62 , 
appointed to report upon the subject of Colonial Defence. But 
twenty years have seen unprecedented strides in Colonial growth, 
and, above all, in the scientific nature of the science of war ; so 
much so that the whole conditions have altered ; and it is held 
that any repose which it maybe hoped will follow the Beilin 
Treaty, and our “little wars,’* will see statesmen with their ener- 
gies set free and their powers at liberty to consider this most 
important question of the provincial aid to the self-preservation of 
their own Empire. 

It has been our object to sketch the possibilities of a due 
organisation of the war strength of the British Empiie. We 
have run over, necessarily in a cursory manner, the numerous 
features of the case ; and we have seen the signs of the times 
shining clearly through the fogs of the present. We have 
endeavo ired to show that, after Biitish fashion, things are 
tending to evolve a constitutional method of consolidating this 
power in war. There then rcm<uns the requisite that the statt s- 
men of the day — both those of the Old Country and of her various 
flourishing offshoots — those into whose hands it is given, for 
the time being, to hold in safety the yet pliable shape of the 
British Empire— may duly recognise the tiue form it should 
finally assume ; and so set their faces resolutely against those 
unthinking and isolated policies which twist and mould the 
shape to meet any and every ephemeral sugg(‘stion, until its con- 
sistency be strained, its grain crossed, its whole substance 
deteriorated. Bather should it forthwith substantially assume, 
so far as may be, its final shape, leaving to the whims of tho 
moment the mere petty alterations of exturual detail So will 
its substance remain whole and thoiough, ready to endure 
unimpaired the very roughest usage the most unkind future 
could have in store for it. 
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Die PhUosoplue <h7 OnecheTi Von Dp Eduard Zeiler. 
Erster Theil Dte Voisolciahsilie Philob(yph%t. Leipzig 
1877 

D uring the two centimes that ended with the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, a single race, weak numerically, and 
weakened still fuither by political disunion, simultaneously 
de\ eloped all the highest liuman faculties to an extent poasibly 
iivallcd but certainly not suipassed by the collective eflForts of 
th it vastly greater population which now wields the accumul ited 
resources of modern EUiope This race, while maintaining a 
piecdiious foothold on ihe shores of the Mediterranean by 
repeated piodij;ies of courage and genius, contributeil a new 
dement to civilisation which has been the mainspring of all sub- 
sequent p^ogr^ss but which as it expxnded into widei circles and 
encounteicd an incrtasing resistance fiom without, unavoidably 
lost some of the enormous elasticity that chaiacterised its earliest 
and most conccntrited reaction It was the just boast of the 
Gieek that to Asiitic ichntmi nt xnd^Thiacian valour he joined 
a disinUrc-»ted thirst foi knowledge unshaied by liis neighbours 
on eitlier side Anil if a contemporary of*Pericles could have 
foreseen all that would be thought, and said, ami done dui mg the 
next twenty three cc ntuin sof this world's existi nee, at no period 
during that long 1 ipse of agr s, not oven among the kiiidied Italian 
lace, could he hi\e found a competitor to contest with Hdl is the 
olive Clown of a nobhr Olympia, the gueidon due to a unique 
coinbin itiou of supreme excellence in evciy vaiiety of lutdlectual 
exercise, in sti itegy, diplomacy, statesmanship , in matht-rnatical 
science, architecture, plastic art, and poetry, in the severe 
fidelity of the historian whose pitamount object to relate facts 
as they have iccufied, and the dexterous windings of the 
advocate wliose inteicst leads him to cvide or to disguise them , 
m the f\i -reaching meditations of the lonely thinkei grappling 
with the enigmas of his own soul, and the feivid eloquence by 
which a multitude on whose decision hang great issues ]«> 
inspired, directed, or controlled He would not, it is true, have 
found any single Greek to pit against the athletes of the 
Renaissance, there were none who displayed that univcisil 
genius so characteristic of the greatest Tuscan artists such as 
Liouaido and Michael Angelo nor, to take a much uaiiower 
range, was there a single Greek writer who excelled, oi even 
attempted to excel, in poetry and prosi alike Rut our 
[Vol CXIII No OOXXIII ]— Nlw Sleuss, Vol LVII No I B 
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imaginary prophet might have observed that such versatility 
better befitted a sophist like Hippias than an earnest master of 
the Pheidian type. He might have quoted Pindar s sarcasm 
• about highly educated persons who have an infinity of tastes and 
bring none of them to perfection ; holding with Plato that one 
man can only do one thing well, he might have added that the 
heroes of modern art would have done much nobler work had 
they concentrated their powers on a single task instead of 
attempting half a dozen and leaving most of them incomplete. 

A people so endowed were the natural creators of philosophy. 
There came a time when the harmonious universality of the 
Hellenic genius sought for its counterpart and completion in a 
theory of the external woild. Such is the most general signi- 
ficance we can attach to that memorable series of speculations on 
the nature of things which, beginning in Ionia, was cairied by 
the Greek colonists to Italy and Sicily, whence, aft(‘r receiving 
important additions and modifications, the stream of thought 
flowed back into the old country, where it was directed into an 
entirely new channel by the practical genius of Athens. Thales 
and his successors down to Democritus were not exactly what we 
should call philosophers in any sense of the word that would 
include a Locke or a Hume, aud exclude a Boyle or a Black ; 
for their speculations iievc^ went beyond the confines of the 
material universe ; they did not even suspect the existence of 
those ethical aud dialectical problems which long constituted the 
sole object of philosophical discussion, and have continued since 
the time when they were first mooted to be regarded as its most 
peculiar province. Nor yet can we look on them altogether or 
chiefly as men of science, for their paramount purpose was to 
gather up the whole of knowledge under a single principle ; and 
they sought to realise this puri)Ose not by observation aud experi- 
ment, but by the power of thought alone. It would, perhaps, 
be truest to say that from their poiut of view pliilosophy and 
science were still undifleientiated, and that knowledge as a 
universal synthesis was not yet divorced from s|iecial investiga- 
tions into particular orders of phenomena. Here, as elsewhere, 
advancing reason tends to reunite studies that have been pro- 
visionally separated, and we must look to our own conlemporaiies 
— to our Tyndalls aud Thomsons, our Helmholtzes aud Zolltiers — 
as furnishing the fittest parallel to Anaximander and Empedocles, 
Leucippus and Diogenes. 

It has been the fashion in certain quarters to look down on 
these early thinkers — to depreciate the value of their specu- 
lations because they were thinkers, because, as wc have already 
noticed, they reached their most important conclusions by 
thinking, the means of truly scientific observation not being 
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within their reach Nevertheless they performed services to 
humanity compaiable for value with the Ifgislation of Solon and 
Cleisthenes, or the victories of Marathos and Salamis ; while 
their creative imagination mas not infeiior to that of the great* 
lync and dramatic poets, the great architects and sculptois, whose 
coutemporanes they were. They first taught men to distinguish 
between the realities of nature and the illusions of sense ; they 
discovered or divined the indestructibility of matter and its 
atomic constitution , they taught that space is infinite, a concep- 
tion so fai fiom being self-evident that it transcended the 
capacity of Aristotle to grasp, they held that the seemingly 
eternal universe was brought into its present form by the 
operation of mechanical forces which will also effect its disso- 
lution , coiifionted by the seeming permanence and solidity of 
our planet, with the innumeuihle vaiuties of life to be found on 
its surface, they declared that all things had arisen by 
differentiation from a homogorioous attenuated vapoui , while 
one of them i\ent so fir as to surmise tint man is descended 
from an aquatic anirnil Bui higher still than these fiagracntary 
glimpses and anticipitions of a thcoiy which still awaits confir- 
mation fiom expentuce we must place their central doctiine 
that the universe is a cosmos, an ordered whole governed by 
number and law, not i blind c )nflict of semi-conscious agents, 
or a theatre for the aibitrary iiiteiference of piitnl, jealous, and 
vindictive gods , tint its changes are determined, if at all, by an 
immanent unchaiioing re isoii , and that those celestial luminaries 
which hid diawii to themselves in eveij age the unquestioniug 
woiship of all mankind were m truth nothing more than fiery 
masses of inanimate matter Thus, evLii if the early Greek 
tfamkiis weie not seuntific they first made science possible by 
substituting for a theory of the universe which is its direct 
negation, one that methodised observation his incicasingly 
tended to confiim The gaiUnd of poetic priisc woven by 
Lucretiub for his adored masbci should have been dedicated to 
them, and to them alone His noble enthusiasm was really 
inspired by their lessons, not by the wearisome trifling of a 
moralist who knew little ind cited less about those studies 
m which the whole soul of bis Homan di*iciple was absorbed. 

When the powei and value of these primitive speculations can no 
longer bedcniedjtheiroiiginalitv is sometimes questioned bythesys- 
tematic detractors of everj thing Hellenic Tbalesand the rest, we 
are told, simply bonow-^d then thcorn s without acknowledgment 
from a stoiehouse of Oriental vvi-dom on which the Gieeks are 
supposed to have drawn as iieely as Coleridge drew on German 
philosophy Sometimes lach system is affiliated on one of the 
great Asiatic religions , somttinies they are all traced back to 
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the schools of Hmdostan. It is natural that no two critics 
should agree when the rival explanations are based on nothing 
stronger than superfiin^I analogies and accidental coincidences 
• Dr Zeller in his wonderfully learned, clear, and sagacious work 
on Greek philosophy has carefully sifted some of the hypotheses 
referred to, and shown how destitute they are of internal or 
external evidence, and how utterly they fail to account for the 
facts. The oldest and best authorities, Plato and Ari'^totle, 
knew nothing about such a deiuation of Greek thought from 
Eastern sources Tsoci xtes does, indeed, mention that Pythagoras 
borrowed his philosophy from Egypt, but Isocrates did not even 
pretend to be a tiuthful narrator No Gieek ot the eaily period 
except those regularly domiciled in Susa seems to hive been 
acquainted with any language but his own Few tra^^elkd very 
far into Asn, and of tliose few, only one or two were philosophers 
Democritus who visited more foieigii countries than any man of 
his time, speaks only of having discussed mathematic il problems 
with the wise men whom ho encountered , and even in mathe- 
matics he was at least their equal II was precisely at the 
greatest distance from Asia, m Itilv and Suily, that the systems 
arose which seem to ha\e most analogy with A>iitic modes of 
thought Can we suppose that the traders of thosf times were 
m any way quilified to transport the speculitions of Con- 
fucius and the Vedas to such a dist ince from their nati\e homes ^ 
With far b( tter reason might one c xpoct a (ieiman mouhant to 
carry a knowledge of Kants philosophy from Kouigsherg to 
Ciuton But a 11101 e convincing aigumeiit than any is to show 
that Greek philosopliy in its histoiical evolution exliibits a 
peifectly iiatuial and spontaneous piogress from simpler to more 
complex forms, and tint system giew out of system by a strictly 
logical process of extension, an ilysis, and combination This A 
what, chiefly under the guidance of Zcllcr, we shall now attempt 
to do 

Thales, of Miletus, an Ionian geometrician and astronomer 
about whose age considerable uncertainty prevails, but who seems 
to have flourished towards the close of the seventh cen tiny before 
our era, is by general consent regarded as the f ither of Gicek 
physical philosophy Others beioie him had attempted to 
account for the worlds origin, but none like him hal traced it 
back to a puiely natural beginning According to Thales all 
things have come from water That the earth is entiiely enclosed 
by watei above and h( low as well all lound was perhaps a 
common notion among the Western Asiatics It was certainly 
believed by the Hebrews as we learn from the accounts of the 
creation and the fl)ol containel in Genesis The Milesian 
thinker showed his ox iginality by gcneialising still further and 
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declanDg that not only did water surround all things, but that 
all things were derived from it as their first cause and substance, 
that water was so to speak the miaterial absolute. Never have 
more pregnant words been spoken ; they acted like a ferment on 
the Greek mind ; they were the grain whence grew a tree that 
has ovcisbadovved the whole earth. At one stroke they substi- 
tuted a comparatively scientific, because a verifiable, principle for 
the confused fancies of niyUiologising poets. Not that Thales 
was an atheist, or an agnostic, or anything of that sort. On the 
contrary, he is reported to have said that all things were full of 
gods ; and the leport sounds credible enough. Most probably 
the saying was a protest against the popular limitation of divine 
agencies to certain special occasions and favoured localities. A 
true thinker seeks above all for cousii^tency and continuity. He 
will more readily accept .a perpetual stream of creative energy 
than a series of arbitiary nnd isolated interferences with the course 
of ^]ature. For the rest Thales made no attempt to explain how 
water came to be tiansformed into other substances, nor is it 
likely that the necessity of such an explanation had ever occurred 
to him. We may suspect that he and others after him were not 
capable of distinguishing very clearly between such notions as 
space, time, cause, substance, and limit. It is almost as dif- 
ficult for us to enter into the thoughts of these primitive 
philo8oi)hcis as it would have been for them to comprehend 
processes of reasoning already familiar to Plato and Aristotle. 
Possibly the forms under which we arrange our conceptions may 
become equally obsolete at a iiioie advanced stage of intellectual 
evolution, and our sharp distinctions may prove to be not less 
artificial than the confused identifications that they have 
superseded. 

The next great forward step in speculation was taken by 
Anaximander, another Milesian, also of distinguished attain- 
ments in mathematics and astronomy. We have seen that to 
Thales water, the all-embracing element, became as such the first 
cause of all things, the absolute principle of existence. His 
successor adopted the same geneial jioint of view, but looked out 
from it with a more penetrating gaze. Beyond water lay some- 
thing else which he called the Infinite. He did not mean the 
empty abstraction which has stalked about in modern times under 
that ill-omened name, nor yet did he mean infinite space, but 
something richer and more coucii te than either ; a storehouse of 
materials whence the waste of existence could be perpetually 
made good. The growth and deca}' of individual forms involve 
a ceaseless drain on Natuie, and the deficiency must be supplied 
by a corresponding influx from without. For be it observed that, 
although the Greek thinkers were at this period well aware that^ 
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nothing can come from nothing, they had not yet grasped the 
complementary truth inalienably wedded to it by Lucretius in 
one immortal line, that nothing can return to nothing f and Kant 
is quite mistaken when he treats the two as historically 
• inseparable. Common experience forces the one on our attention 
much sooner than the other. Our incomings are very strictly 
measured out and accounted for without difficulty, w’hile it is hard 
to tell what becomes of all our expenditure, physical and econo- 
mical. Yet, although the indestructibility of matter was a con- 
ception that bad not vet dawned on Anaximander, he seems to 
have been feeling his way.towards the recognition of a circulatory 
movement pervading all Nature. Everything, he says, must at 
last be reabsorbed in the Infinite as a punishment for the sin of 
its separate existence. Some may find in this sentiment a note 
of Oriental mysticism. Rather does its very sadness illustrate 
the healthy vitality of Greek feeling to which absorption seemed 
like the punishment of a crime against the Absolute, and not, as 
to so many Asiatics, the crown and consummation of spiritual 
perfection. Be this as it may, a doctrine that identified the death 
of the whole world with its reabsorption into a higher reality 
would soon suggest the idea that its component parts vanish only 
to reappear in new combinations. 

Anaximander's system was succeeded by a number of pthers, 
which cannot be arranged according to any older o\ linear pro- 
gression. Such arrangements are, indeed, false in principle. 
Intellectual life, like every other life, is a pioduct of manifold 
conditions and their varied combinations arc certain to issue in a 
corresponding multiplicity of effects. Anaximenes, a fellow- 
townsman of Anaximander, followed most closely in the footsteps 
of the master. Attempting, as it would appear, to mediate 
between his two predecessors, he chose air for a piimal element. 
Air is more omnipiesent than w^ater, which, as well as earth, is 
enclosed within its plastic sphere. On the other hand, it is more 
tangible and concrete than the Infinite, or may even be substi- 
tuted for that conception by supposing it to extend as far as 
thought can reach. As before, cosmogony giows out of cosmo- 
graphy ; the enclo.sing element is the parent of those embraced 
within it. Speculation now leaves its Asiatic cradle and travels 
with the Greek colonists to new homes in Italy and Sicily, where 
new modes of thought were fostered by a new environment. A 
name, round which mythical accretions have gathered so thickly 
that the original nucleus of fact almost defies definition, first 
claims our attention. Aristotle, as is well known, avoids 
mentioning Pythagoras, and always speaks ot the Pytha- 
goreans when he is discussing the opinions held by a 
certain Italian school. A philosophy based on the doctrine that 
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all things are made of number, was, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, associated with a plurality of teachers. Braudis regards 
Fythagoreanism as an entirely original effort of speculation, 
standing apart from the main current of Hellenic thought, and 
to be studied without reference to Ionian philosophy. Zeller; 
with more plausibility, treats it as an out<growth of Anaxi- 
mander’s system. In that system the finite and the infinite 
remained opposed to one another as unreconciled moments of 
thought. Number, according to the Greek arithmeticians, was 
a synthesis of the two, and therefore superior to either. To a 
Pythagorean the finite and the infinite were only one among 
several antithetical couples, such as odd and even, light and 
darkness, male and female, and, above all, the one and the many 
whence every number after unity is formed. The tendency to 
search for antitheses everywhere, and to manufacture them where 
they do not exist, became ere long an actual disease of the Greek 
ipiud. A Thucydides could no more have dispensed with this 
cumbrous mechanism than a rope-dancer could get on without 
his lialaucing pole ; and many a schoolboy has been sorely 
puzzled by the fantastic contortions that Italiote reflection im- 
posed for a time on Athenian oratory. 

Returning to our more immediate subject, we must observe 
that , the Pythagoreans did not maintain in anticipation of 
modern quantitative science that all things are determined by 
number, but that all things are numbers, or arc made out of 
numbers, two propositions not easily distinguished by unpractised 
thinkers. Numbers, in a word, were to them precisely what 
water had been to Thales, what air was to Anaximenes, the abso- 
lute principle of existence; only with them the idea of a limit, 
the loading inspiration of Greek thought, had reached a higher 
degree of abstraction. Number was, as it were, the exterior 
limit of the finite, and the interior limit of the infinite. Add to 
this that mathematical studies, cultivated in Egypt and Phoenicia 
for their practical utility alone, were being pursued in Hellas with 
ever-increasing ardour for the sake of their own delightfulness, 
for the intellectual discipline that they supplied — a discipline even 
more valuable then than now, and for the insight which they 
bestowed or were believed to bestow into the secret constitution 
of Nature ; and that the more complicated arithmetical operations 
were habitually conducted with the aid of geometrical diagrams, 
thus suggesting the possibility of applying a similar treatment to 
every order of relations. Consider the lively emotions excited 
among an intelligent people at a time when multiplication and 
division, squaring and cubing, the rule of three, the construction 
and equivalence of figures, with all their manifold applications to 
industry, commerce, fine art, and tactics, were just as strange and 
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wonderful as electrical phenomena are to^ ; consider also the 
magical influence still commonly attributed to [farticular 
numbers, and the intense eagerness to obtain exact numerical 
statements, even when they are of no practical value, exhibited 
by all who are thrown back on primitive ways of living, as, for 
example, in Alpine travelling, or on board an A.tlantic steamer, 
and we shall cease to wonder that a more form of thought, a life- 
less abstraction, should once have been regarded as the solution 
of every problem, the cause of all existence ; or tj;iat these specu- 
lations were more than once revived iu after ages, and perished 
only t^ith Greek philosophy itself. 

VVe have not here to examine the scientific achievements of 
Pythagoras and his school ; they belong to the history of science, 
not to that of pure thought, and therefore lie outside the present 
discussion. Something, liowever, must be said of Py thagoroaui^in 
as a scheme of moral, religious, and social reform. Alone among 
the prm-Socratic systems, it undertook to furnish a rule of con- 
duct as well as a theory of being. Yet, as Zeller has pointed out, 
it was only an apparent anomaly, for the ethical teaching of the 
Pythagoreans was not based on their physical theories, except iu 
so far as a deep reverence for law and order was common to 
both. Perhaps, also, the separation of soul and body with tho 
ascription of a higher dignity to the former, which was a distinc- 
tive tenet of the school, may be paralleled with the position 
given to number as a kind of spiritual power cieaiing and con- 
trolling the world of sense. So also political power was to be 
entrusted to an aristocracy traiuud iu every noble accomplish- 
ment, and fitted for exercising authority over others by self- 
discipline, by mutual fidelity, and by habitual obedience to a 
rule of right. Nevertheless, we must look with Zeller for the 
true source of Pythagoreanism as a moral movement in that 
great wave of religious enthusiasm that swept over Hellas during 
the sixth century before Christ, intimately assojiated with the 
importation of Apollo- worship from Lycia, with the concentra- 
tion of spiritual authority in the oracular shrine of Delphi, and 
the political predominance of the Dorian race, those Normans of 
the ancient world. Legend has thrown this connection into a 
poetical form by making Pythagoras the son of Apollo ; and the 
Samian sage, although himself an Ionian, chose the Dorian cities 
of Southern Italy as unfavourable field for his new teaching, just 
as Calvinism found a readier acceptance in the advanced posts of 
the Teutonic race than among the people whence its founder sprang. 
Perhaps the nearest parallel, although on a far more extensive 
scale, tor the religious movement of which we are spcc^king, is the 
spectacle ofifered by mediaeval Europe during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries of our era^ when a series of great Popes had 
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concentrated all spi/ttual power in their own hands, and were * 
sending forth army after army of Crusadors to the East; when 
all Western Europe had awakened to the consciousness of its 
common Christianity, and each individual was thrilled by a 
sense of the tremendous alternatives committed tQ his choice ; 
when the orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis were founded; 
when Gothic arcliitecture and Florentine painting arose ; when 
the Troubadours and Minuesangeis Here pouring out iheir 
notes of scornfiji^ or tender pa*^sion, and the love of the sexes 
had become a sentiment as lofty and enduring as the devotion 
of triend to friend had been in Greece of old. The bloom of 
Greek religious enthusiasm was more exquisite and evanescent 
than that of feudal Catliolicisiii ; inferior in pure spirituality and 
of more restricted significance as a factor in the evolution of 
humanity, it at least remained free from the ecclesiastical 
tyranny, thti murderous fanaticism, and the unlovely supersti- 
tions of mediaeval faith. But polytheism under any form was 
fatally incapable of coping wilb the new' spiiit of inquiry 
awakeneil by pliilosoph}', and the old myths, with Iheir natu- 
ralistic ciudities, could not long satisfy the reason and conscience 
of thiiikeib who had learned in another school to set‘k every- 
where for a central unity of control, and to bow their imagina- 
tions before the passionless perfection of eternal law. 

Such a thinker was Xenophanes, of Colophon. Driven, like 
Pytliagoias, from his native city by civil discords, he spent the 
greater jiart of an unusiuilly jiioti acted life wandering through 
tlie Greek colonies of Sicily and Southeiii Italy, and lecitiug his 
own verses, not always, as it would appear, to a very attentive 
audience. Eka, an Italiote city, seems to have been his 
favourite resort, and the school of philosojdiy wdiich he founded 
there has immortalised the name of this otherwise obscure 
Fhocaean settlement. Enough remains of his verses to show with 
what tiTiiblc strength of sarcasm he assailed the popular religion 
of Hellas. “Homer and Hesiod,” he exclaims, “ have attributed 
to the gods everything that is a shame and reproach among men — 
theft, ailultery, and mutual deception.” Nor is Xenophanes content 
with attacking these unedifyiug stories, he strikes at the anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions which lay at their root. “ Mortals think 
that the gods have senses, and a voice and a body like their own. 
The negroes fancy that their deities are black-skinned and snub- 
nosed, the Thracians give theirs fair hair and blue eyes; if 
horses or lions had hands and could paint, they too would make 
gods in their own image.” It was, he declared, as impious to 
believe in the birth of a god as to believe in the possibility of his 
death. The current polytheism was equally false. “ Tiiere is 
one Supreme God among gods and men, unlike mortals both in 
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* mind aod body.” There can be only one (5od, for God is Omni- 
potent, so that there must be none to dispute His will. He must 
also be perfectly homogeneous, shaped like a sphere, seeing, 
healing, and thinking with every part alike, never moving from 
^lace to place, but governing all things by an effortless exercise 
of thought. Had such daring heresies been promulgated in 
democratic Athens, their author would probably have soon found 
himself and his works handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Eleven. Happily at Elea, and in most other (^eek States, the 
gods were left to take care of themselves. 

Xenophanes does not seem to have been ever molested on 
account of his religious opinions. He complains bitterly enough 
that people preferred fiction to philosophy, that uneducated 
athletes engrossed far too much popular admiration, that he, 
Xenophanes, was not sufficiently appreciated ; but of theological 
intolerance, so far as our information goes, he says not one single 
word. It will easily be conceived that the rapid piogiess of 
Greek speculation was singularly favoured by such unbounded 
freedom of thought and speech. The views just set forth have 
often been regaided as a step towards spiritualistic monotheism, 
and so considered m the light of subsequent developments they 
unquestionably were. Still, looking ar the matter fiom another 
aspect, we may say that Xenophanes, when he shattered the idols 
of popular religion, was rather returning to the past than antici- 
pating the future ; feeling his way back to the deeper, more 
primordial faith of the old Aryan race, or even of that still older 
stock hence Aryan and Tuianian alike diverged. He turns 
from the brilliant, passionate, fickle Dyaus, to Zen, or Ten, the 
ever-present, all-seeing, all-embracing, immovable vault of heaven. 
Aristotle, with a sympathetic insight unfortunately too rare in 
his criticisms on earlier systems, observes that Xenophanes did 
not make it clear whether the absolute unity he taught was 
material or ideal, but simply looked up at the whole heaven and 
declared that the One was God. Aristotle was himself the real 
creator of philosophic monotheism, just because the idea of living, 
self-conscious personality had a greater value, a profounder mean- 
ing for him than for any other thinker of antiquity, one may 
almost say than for any other thinker whatever. It is, therefore, 
a noteworthy circumstance that, while warmly acknowledging 
the anticipations of Anaxagoras, he nowhere speaks of Xc^no- 
phanes as a predecessor in the same line of inquiry. The latter 
might be called a pantheist were it not that pantheism belongs 
to a much later stage of speculation, one, in fact, not reached by 
the Greek mind at any period of its development His leading con- 
ception was obscured by a confusion of mythological with purely 
physical ideasi, and could only bear full fruit when the religieus 
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element had been entirely eliminated from its composition. This* 
elimination was accomplished by a far greater thinker, one who 
combined poetic inspiration with philosophic depth ; who was 
penetrating enough to discern the logical consequences involved 
in a fundamental principle of thought, and bold enough to push 
them to their legitimate conclusions without caring for the shock 
to sense and common opinion that his merciless dialectic might 
inflict. 

Parmenides, ^f Elea, flourished towards the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C. We know very little about his personal his- 
tory. Accoiding to Plato, he visited Athens late in life, and there 
made the acquaintance of Socrates, at that time a very young 
man. But an unsupported statement of Plato’s must always be 
received with extreme caution ; and this particular story is pro- 
bably not less fictitious than the dialogue which it serves to 
introduce. Farmcnide'^ embodied his theory of the world in a 
poem, the most important passages of which have been preserved. 
They show that, while continuing the physical studies of his pre- 
decessors, he proceeded on an entirely diflhrent method. Their 
object was to deduce cveiy variety of natural phenomena from a 
fundamental unity of substance. He declared that all variety 
and change w^cre a delusion, and that nothing existed but one 
indivisible, unalterable, absolute reality ; just as Descartes* anti- 
thesis of thought and extension disappeared in the infinite sub- 
stance of Spinoza, or as the Kantian dualism of object and 
subject was eliminated in Hegel’s absolute idealism. Again, 
Paimenidcs docs nut dogmatise : he attempts to demonstrate his 
theory by the inevitable necessities of being and thought Exist- 
ence, he tells us over and over again, is, and non-existence is 
not, cannot even be imagined or thought of as existing, for 
thought IS the same as being. This is not an anticipation of 
Hegel’s identification of being with thought; it only amounts to 
the very innocent proposition that a thought is sometbing and 
about something — enters therefore ipto the general indistinguish- 
able mass of being. He next proceeds to prove that what is can 
neither come into being nor pass out of it again. It cannot come 
out of the non-existent, for that is inconceivable ; nor out of the 
existent, for nothing exists but being itself ; and the same argu- 
ment proves that it cannot cease to exist. Here we find the 
indestructibility of matter, a tiutb that Anaximander had not 
yet grasped, virtually affirmed for the first time in history. We 
find also that our philosopher is carried away by the enthusiasm 
of a new discovery, and covers more ground than he can defend 
in maintaining the permanence of all existence whatever. The 
reason is that to him, as to every other thinker of the prae- 
Socratic period, all existence was material, or, rather, all reality 
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*wa8 confounded under one vague conception, of which visible 
resisting extension supplied the most familiar type. To proceed : 
Being cannot be divided from being, nor is it capable of conden- 
sation or expansion (as the lonians had taught) ; there is nothing 
by which it can be separated or held apart ; nor is it ever more 
or less existent, but all is full of being. Parmenides goes on in 
his grand style : — 

“ Therefore the whole extends continuously, 

Being by Being set; immovable, 

Subject to the constraint of mighty laws ; 

Both increate and iudestructiblo. 

Since birth and death have w.mdcred hu: away 
By true conviction into exile dri\en ; 

The saiiie, in self-same place, and by itself 
Abiding, doth abide most Hrnily fixed, 

And bounded round by strong Necc'ssity. 

Wherefore a holy law forbids tliat Bring 
Should be without an end, else want were tliero. 

And want oi that would be a want of all.” 

Thus does the everlasting Greek love of order, definition, limi- 
tation reassert its supremacy over the intelligence of this noble 
thinker, just as his almost mystical enthusiasm has reached its 
highest pitch of exaltation, giving him back a woild which 
thought can measure, circumscribe, and control. 

Being, then, is finite in extent, and, as a consequence of its 
absolute homogeneity, spherical in form. Iheie is guod icason for 
believing that the earth’s true figure was Jirst discovered in the 
fifth century B.a, but whether it was suggested by the a priori 
theories of- Parmenides, or w^as geneialised by him into a law of 
the whole universe, or whether there was more than an acci- 
dental connection between the two hypotheses, we cannot tell. 
Aristotle at any rate was probably as much indebted to tlie 
Eleatic system as to contempoiary astiouoiny for his theory of 
a finite spherical universe. It will easily be observed that the 
distinction between space and mutter, so obvious to us, and even 
to Greek thinkers of a later date, had not yet dawned upon Par- 
menides. As applied to the former conception most of his 
affirmations are perfectly correct, but his belief in the finiteness 
of Being can only be justified on the supposition that Being is 
identified with matter. For it must be clearly understood (and 
Zeller has the great merit of having proved this fact by incon- 
trovertible arguments) that the Eleatic Being was not a tran- 
scendental conception, nor an abstract unity, as Aristotle erro- 
neously supposed, nor a Kantian noumenon, nor a spiritual 
essence of any kind, but a phenomenal reality of the most con- 
crete description. We can only not call Parmenides a materialist, 
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because materialism implies a negation of spiritualism^ which in 
his time had not yet come into existence. He tells us plainly 
that a man’s thoughts result from the conformation of his body, 
and are determined by the preponderating element in its com- 
position. Not much, however, can be made of this rudimentary 
essay in psychology, connected as it seems to be with an appendix 
to the teaching of our philosopher, in whicli he accepts the 
popular dualism, although still convinced of its falsity, and uses 
it under protest as an explanation of that very genesis which he 
had rejected as impossible. 

As might be expected, the Parmenidean paradoxes provoked a 
considerable amount of contiadiction and ridicule. The Beids 
and Beatties of that time drew sundry absurd consequences from 
the new doctrine, and offered them as a sufficient refutation of 
its truth. Zeno, a young friend and favourite of Parmenides, 
took up arms in his master’s defence, and sought to prove with 
brilliant dialectical ability that consequences still more absurd 
might be deduced from the opposite belief. He originated a 
senes (tf famous puzzles respecting th^ infinite divisibility of 
matter and the possibility of motion, subseciuently employed as 
a disproof of all certainty by the Sophists and Sceptics, and 
occasionally mado to serve as arguments on behalf of agnosticism 
by writers of our own time Stated generally they may be 
reduced to two. A whole composed of parts and divisible ad 
inJimiyiH must be cither infinitely great or infinitely little; 
infinitely groat if its j)arts have magnitude, infinitely little if 
they have not. A moving body can never come to the end of a 
given line, for it must first traverse half tlie line, then half the 
remainder, and so on for ever. Aristotle thought that the 
difficulty about motion could be solved by taking the infinite 
divisibility of time into account ; and Coleridge, according to bis 
custom, repeated the explanation without acknowledgment. 
But Zeno would have refused to admit that any infinite series 
could come to an end, whether it was composed of successive or 
of co-exi''tent parts. So long as the abstractions of our under- 
standing are treated as separate entities, these and similar puzzles 
will continue to exercise tlie ingenuity of metaphysicians. Our 
present business, however, is not to solve Zeno’s difficulties, but 
to show how they illustrate a leading characteristic of Greek 
thought, its tendency to perpetual analysis, a tendency not 
limited to the philosophy of the Greeks, but pervading the whole 
of their literature and even of their art. Homer carefully 
distinguishes the successive steps of every action, and leads up to 
every catastrophe by a series of finely graduated transitions. 
Like Zeno, again he pursues a system of dichotomy, passing 
rapidly over the first half of his subject, and relaxes the speed of 
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his nairative by going into ever-closer detail until the consumma-^ 
tion is reached. Such a poem as the “ Achilleis of modern 
critics would have been perfectly intolerable to a Greek, from the 
too rapid and uniform march of its action. Herodotus proceeds 
after a precisely similar fashion, advancing from a broad and 
free treatment of history to elaborate minuteness of detail. So, 
too, a Greek temple divides itself into parts so distinct, yet so 
closely connected, that the eye, after separating, as easily re- 
combines them into a whole. The evolution of Gteok music 
tells the same tale of progressive subdivision, which is also 
illustrated by the passage from long speeches to single lines, and 
from these again to half lines in the dialogue of a Gn^ck drama. 
No other people could have created mathematical demonstration, 
for no other would have had skill and patience enough to 
discover the successive identities interposed between and connect- 
ing the sides of an equation. The ilialectic of Socrates and 
Plato, the somewhat wearisome distinctions of Aristoth, and la^it 
of all, the fine-spun series of triads inserted by Proclns between 
the superessential One and the fleeting woild of sense, were all 
products of the same fundamental tendency, alternately most 
fruitful and most barren in its results. It may be objected that 
Zeno, so far from obeying this tendency, followed a dumi^trically 
opposite principle, that of absolutely unbroken continuity. 
True; but the ‘‘Elcatic Palamedes’^ fought his adversraies with 
a weapoQ wrested out of their own hands ; rejecting analysis as 
a law of real existence, he continiud to employ it as a logical 
artifice with greater subtlety than had ever jet been displayed in 
pure Speculation.* 

Besides Zeno, Parmenides seems to have had only one disciple 
of note, Melissus, the ^Simian statesman and general; but under 
various modifications and combined with other elements, the 
Eleatic absolute entered as a permanent factor into Gteck specu- 
lation. Fioin it were lineally descended the Sphairos of Empe- 
docles, the eternal atoms of Leucippus, the Nous of Anaxagoras, 

* The tendency which it has been attempted to cliaracterhe as a funda- 
mental moment ot Greek tliought can only be called analytical in dilault of a 
better word. It is a process by ^bioh two irlatcd trinis aie at once parted 
and joined together by the insertion of one or moie intermedia! > links; as, tor 
instance, when a capital is inseited between column and arcliitiavc, or when 
a proposition is demonstrated by the mterposition of a middle term between 
its subject and predicate The German words Vcimitteln and Veimittelnng 
express what is meant with sufficient exactitude. They ])]dy a great part m 
Uegel's philosophy, and it will be remenibeied that Hegel vas the most 
Hellenic of moueiu thinkers. So undcistood there will cease to be any con- 
tradiction between the Eleates and Gieek thought geiieially, at least fiom one 
point ot view, as their object w os to fill up the vacant spaces supposed to 
separate one mode of ei^ttnce from another. 
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Ihe Meganc Good, the Buprerne solar idea of Plato, the sdf- 
fhiiikiDg thought of Anbtotle. the imperturbable tranquillity 
attributed to their model sage by Stoics and Epicureans alike, the 
sovereign indifference of the Sceptics, and, finally, the Neo-pldtonic 
One Modem philosophers have sought for then supreme ideal* 
m power, movement, activity, life, ratlier than in any stationary 
substance, yet even among them we fiud Herbart partially 
reviving the Eleatic theoijr, and confronting lingers fluent 
categories with his own inflexible monads. 

We have now to study an analogous, though far less compli- 
cated, antagonism in ancient Greece, and to show how her most 
biilliant peiiodof ph}sicil philosophy aiose from the combination 
of two seemingly irrecoiiciUble systems Parmenides, in an 
address supposed to be delivcied by Wisdom to her disciple, 
warns us aguiist the method puisucd by “ignorant mortals, tlie 
blind, deaf, stupid, confuhed tribes, who hold that to be and not to 
be arc the same, and tint all things move round by cin inverted 
path” What Parmenides denounced as arrant nonsense was 
delibeial ly proclaimed to be the higliest tiuth by hib illustrious 
contempoiaiy, Hcrickitu^, of Ephesus This wondeiiul thinker 
IS popul Illy known as th( weeping philoso|)lur, bi c tuse, accoiniug 
to a veiy silly tiadition, he ncicr went abioad without shedding 
tears ovei the lollie'> of in mkmd No sueh miwkish sentiment- 
ality, but hittei seoin nud ludignitiou marked the attitude 
of Uei lelciLus tow iids his fellows A self taught sige, he had 
no respeet fur the accredited instiucturs of Hellas “Much 
learning, he sijs, ^does not teach reason, else it would have 
taught Hesiod aud Pytlngoias, Xenophanes and Ilecataeiis ' 
Homer, he declarts, ought to be flogged out of the public assem- 
blages, and Archilochus likewise ^hen the hight st reputations 
met with s) little increy, it will readily be imagined what con- 
tempt he poured ou the ^ ulgar herd Tin feelings of a high- 
born aiistociat cuuibuie with those of a lofty genius to point and 
wing his words “The many aie had and few are the good. 
The best chojsi one thing instead of all, a perpetual well-spring 
of fame, while the many glut their appetites like beasts One 
man is eqn il to ten thousind if he is the Lest” This contempt 
was still turihei intensified by the ver^ excusable incapacity of 
the public to unde) stand pioiound thought conveyed in a style 
proverbiil for its obscurity “Men cannot compieheud th^ 
eternal liw, when I have explamid the order of Nature the* 
are no wisei than before ” \Vhit, then, was this eternal law, a 
knowledge of which Heraclcitus found so difficult to popularise ^ 
Let us look back tor a moment at the earlier louian systems. 
They had taught that theuuiverse arose either by differentiation 
or by condensation aud cxpaudion from a single piimoidial 
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Bubstance, into which, as Anaximander at least held, everythin|k 
at last returned. Now Heracleitus taught that this transfer* 
mation was a universal, never-ending, never-resting process ; that 
all things are moving ; that Nature is like a stream in which no 
man can bathe twice ; that rest and stability are the law, not of 
life, but of death. Again, the Pythagorean school, as we have 
seen, divided all” things into a seties of shai ply-distinguished 
antithetical paiis. Heracleitus either directly identified the 
terms of every opposition, or regarded them as necessarily com- 
bined, or as continually passing into one another. Perhaps we 
shall express his meaning most thoroughly by saying that he 
would have looked on all three propositions as equivalent state- 
ments of a single fact. In accordance with this piinciple he calls 
war the father and king and lord of all, and denounces Homer s 
prayer for the abolition of strife as an unconscious blasphemy 
against the universe itself. Yet, even his powerful intellect could 
not grasp the conception of a shifting relativity as the law and 
life of things without embodying it in a particular material 
substratum. Following the Ionian tradition, he sought for a 
world-element, and found it in that cosmic fire which enveloped 
the terrestrial atmosphere, and of which the lioavenly luminaries 
were supposed to be foiined, “Firo,” sajs the Ephesian 
philosopher, no doubt adapting his language to the compiehension 
of a great commercial comiminily, “is the geiieial medium of 
exchange, as gold is given for everything, and everytliing for 
gold."' “ The world was not created by any god oi any man, 
but always was and is and shall be, an ever-living fire, peiiodically 
kindled and quenched.’' 13y cooling and condensation, water is 
formed from fitc, and earth from water ; tlien, by a converse 
process called the way up as the other was the way down, earth 
again passes into water and w’aler into fire. At the end of 
certain stated periods the whole world is to be reconverted into 
fire, but only to enter on a new cycle in the series of its endless 
revolutions — a conception so far remarkably conlirmed by modern 
science. The whole theory, including afutiue woi Id-conflagration 
was afterwards adopted by the Stoics, and probably exercised a 
considerable influence on the eschatology of the early Christian 
Church. Imagination is obliged to work under forms that 
thought has already superseded, and Heracleitus as a philosopher 
l^d forestalled the dazzling consummation to which as a prophet 
ne might look forward in wonder and hope. For his elemental 
fire was only a picturesque pn seutaliou indispensable to him, 
but not to us, of the sovereign law wherein all things live and 
move and have their being. To have introduced such an idea 
into speculation was his distinctive and inestimable achievement, 
although it may have been suggested by the ufiapfilvri or destiny 
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of the theological poets^ a term occasionally employed in his 
v^ritings. It had a moral as well as a physical meaning, or rather 
it hovers ambiguously boiween the two. “ The sun shall not 
transgress his bounds, or the Erinyes who help justice will find 
him out.” It is the source of human laws, the common reason 
that binds men together, therefoie they should hold by it even 
more firnilyi»lian by the laws of the State. It is not only all-wise 
but all-good even where it seems to be the reverse . for our 
distinctions between good and evil, just and unjust, vanish in the 
divine harmony of JJature, the concurrent energies and identify- 
ing transformationS'of her umvezsal life. 

According to Aristotle the Ileracleitean flux was inconsistent 
with the highest law of thought, and made all predication impos- 
sible. It has been shown that the master himself recognised a 
fixed lecurring order of change that could be affirmed if nothing 
else could. But the principle of change once admitted seemed 
to act like a coirosive solvent, too powerful for any vessel to 
contfun. Disciples were soon found who pushed it to extreme 
consequences with the effect of abolishing all certainty whatever. 
In Plates time it was impossible to argue with a Ileracleitean ; 
he could never be tied down to a definite stateinent. Every 
proposition became faKe as soon as it was uttered, or rather before 
it was out ot tho speakers mouth. At last a distinguished 
teacher of the school declined to commit himself by using words 
and disj)utcd eAclusively in dumb show. A dangerous specula- 
tive crisis had set in. At cither extremity of the Hellenic 
A\oild the path of scientific inquiry was barred ; on the one hand 
by a theory eliminating non existence from thought, and on the 
other hand by a theory identifying it with existence. The lumi- 
nous btsiui of roflectioii had been polarised into two divergent 
rays, tach light where the other was daik and dark where the 
other was light, each denying what the other asserted and assert- 
ing what the other denied. Foi a century physical speculation 
ha(l taught that the uiuvetse w^as formed by tlie modification of 
a single eternal substance, whatever that substance might be. 
By the end of that period, all b»*eoming was absorbed into being 
at Elea, and all being into becoming at Ephesus. Each view 
contained a portion ot the truth, and one which perhaps would 
never have been clearly perceived if it had not been brought 
into exclusive pruminencc. But further progress was impossible 
until the two half-truths had been lecombiued. We may com- , 
pare I armenides and Heracleitus to two lofty and precipitous 
pe^s on either side of an Alpine pass. The fertilising stream 
of European thought originated with neither of them singly, but 
had its source midway between. 

[Vol. CXUI. No. CCXXIII.]— New Semes, Vol. LVIl. No. L C 
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We now enter on the last period of purely objective philo- 
sophy, an age of mediating and reconciling, but still profoundly 
original speculation. Its principal representatives, with whom 
alone we have to do, are Empedocles, the Atomists Leucippus 
•and Democritus^ and Anaxagoras. There is considerable doubt 
and difficulty respecting the order in which they should he 
placed. Anaxagoras was unquestionably the oldest and Demo- 
critus the youngest of the four, the diiTerence between their ages 
being forty years. It is also nearly ceitain that the Atomists 
came after Empedocles. But if we take a celebrated expression 
of Aristotle’s literally (as there is no reason why it should not be 
taken), Anaxagoras, although born before Empedocles, published 
his views at a later period. Was he also anticipated by Leu- 
cippus ? We cannot tell with certainty, but it seems likely from 
a comparison of their doctrines that he was ; and in all cases the 
man who naturalised philosophy in Athens, and who by his 
theory of a creative reason furnishes a transition to the age of 
subjective speculation, will be most conveniently placed at the 
close of the prse-Socratic period. 

A splendid tribute has been paid to the fame of Empedocles 
by Lucretius, the greatest didatic poet of all time, and by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the greatest of our own time. But the still 
more rapturous panegyric pronounced by the Boraan enthusiast 
on Epicurus makes bis testimony a little suspicious, and the 
lofty chant of our own contemporary must be taken rather as an 
expression of his own youthful opinions respecting man’s jdace 
in Nature than as a faithful exposition of the Sicilian thinker's 
creed. Many another name from the history of philosophy 
might with better reason have been prefixed to that confession 
of resigued and scornful scepticism entitled “ Empedocles on 
Etna.” The real doctrines of an essentially religious teacher 
woiild hardly have been so cordially endorsed by Mr. Swinburne. 
But perhaps no other character could have excited the deep 
sympathy felt by one poetic genius for another, when with both 
of them thought is habitually steeped in emotion. Empedocles 
was the last Greek of any note who threw his philosophy into a 
metrical form. Neither Xenophanes nor Parmenides had done 
this with so much success. No less a critic than Aristotle extols 
the Homeiic splendour of his verses, and Lucretius, in this 
respect an authority, speaks of them as almost divine. But, 
judging from the fragments still extant, their speculative con- 
tent exhibits a distinct decline from the height reached by bis 
immediate predecessors. Empedocles betrays a distrust in man’s 
power ofViwSOovering truth, almost, although not quite, unknown 
to them. Too much certainty would be impious. He calls on 
the “ much-wooed white-armea virgin muse ” to — 
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** Guide from the scat of Bevercnce thy bright car, 

And bring to us the creatures of a day, 

What without sm we may aspire to know 

We also miss m him their single-minded devotion to philo- 
sophy and their rigorous unity of doctrine The Acragantine* 
sage was ajparty-leader (in which capacity to his great credit he 
victonously upheld the popular cause), a rhetorician, an engineer, 
a physician, and a thaumaturgist The well-known legend 
relating to his death may be taken as a not undeserved satire on 
the colossal self-conceit of the man who claimed divine honouis 
during his lifetime Half-mystic and half-rationalist, he mad^ 
no attc mpt to leconcile the two inconsistent sides of hiS intellec- 
tual character It may be compared to one of those grotesque 
combin itioris in which, according to his morphology, rhe heads 
and bodies of widely difierent animals were united dunng the 
beginnings of life before they had learned to fall into their 
proper places He believed in metempsychosis, and professed 
to remember the somewhat miscellaneous senes of forms through 
which Ills own person ility had already run Ho had been a 
boy, a girl, a bush, a hud, and a hsh Nevertheless, as we shall 
presently see, his theory of Nature altogether excluded such a 
notion as the sours separate existence We have now to con- 
sider wint that theory actually was It will be remembered 
that Parmenides hid afBtmed the perpetuity and eteinal self 
identity of being, but that he had deprived this profound divi- 
nation of all practical value by interpreting it in a sense which 
excluded diversity and cnange Empedocles also declares 
creation and destruction to be impossible, but explains that the 
appeirances so denominated arise from the union and separation 
of foni everlasting substances — earth, air, fire, and witer This is 
the famous doctrine of the four elements which, adopted by 
Plato and Aristotle, was long regarded as the last word of 
chemistry, and still survives in popular phraseology Its author 
may have been guided by an unconscious reflection on the 
character of his own philosophical method, for was not he, too, 
constructing a new system out of the elements supplied by his 
predecessois ? They had successively fixed on water, air, and 
fire as the pnmordial form of existence, he added a fourth, 
eirth, and effected a sort of leconciliation by placing them all 
on an equal footing Cuiiously enough the earlier monistic 
systems had a relatiie justification that his crude eclecticism 
lacked All mattei may exist pither m a solid, a liquid, or a 
gaseous form, and all solid matter has reached its present condi- 
tion after passing through the two other degrees of consistency. 
That the three modifications should be found coexisting m our 
own experience is a mere accident of the present t^gLvic, and 
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to enumerate them is to substitute a description for an explana- 
tion, the usual fault of eclectic systems Empedocles, however, 
besides his happy improvement on Parmenides, made a real 
contribution to thought when, as Anstotle puts it, he sought for 
a moving as well as tor a mateiial cause , in other words, when 
he asked not only of what elements is the world compost'd, but 
also by what forces were they brought together He tells us of 
two such causes, Love and Stnfe, the one a combining, the other 
a dissociating power If for these half m} thological names we 
read attractive and repulsive forces, the result will not be veiy 
Afferent from our own current cosmologies Such tetms when 
so used as to assume the existence of occult qualities in matter, 
driving its parts as under or drawing them close together are 
in truth as completely mythological as anv figments of Hellenic 
fancy Unlike then modern antitypes the Einpcdoclean god- 
desses did not leign together, hut buccccdcd one anothei m 
alteinato dominion during protracted peiiods of time Ihe 
victory of Love was complete when all things had been drawn 
into a perfect spheie, ovidentl} the absolute Elcatic Ecmg 
subjected to a Heracleitcan law of vicissitude and contiadiction 
For Stiife lays hold on the consolidated orb, and by her disinte- 
grating action giadually reduces it to a fonnkss chaos, till at the 
close ot another world-period the work of eieation begins again 
Tet growtli and decay arc so iriextiicably mtiittvined that 
Empedocles failed to keep up this ideal sepaiatioii and was coin 
pelled to admit the 'Simultaneous activity of both powers in oui 
everyday experience, ^o that Natuie turns out to be eornposed 
of SIX elements instead of font, the mind which peieeives it 
being constituted in a precisely similar inannei But Love, 
although on the whole vietonous, can onlj gradually get the 
better of her retreating enemy, and Nature as we know it is 
the result of their continued conflict Lmpedocles described the 
process of evolution, as he conceived it, in somewhat minute 
detail Two points only are of much interest to us, his alleged 
anticipation of the Darwinian theory and his psychology The 
former, such as it was, has occasional!} been attributed to Lucre- 
tius, but the Boman poet most probably copied Epicurus, although 
the very brief summary of that philosophtr's physical system pre- 
served by Diogenes Laertius contains no allusion to such a topic. 
We know, however, that in Aristotle's time a theory identical 
with that of Lucretius was held by those who i ejected teleological 
explanation of the world in general and of living organisms in 
particular All sorts of animals were produced by spontaneous 
generation , only those siiivived that were accidentally furnished 
with appliances for procurmg nounshment and for propagating 
tbeir kuuL The notion itself originated with Empedocles, whose 
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fanciful suppositions have already been mentioned in a difiei'ent 
connection. Most asssuredly he did not offer it as a solution of 
problems which in his time had not yet been mooted^ but as an 
illustration of the confusion that prevailed when Love had only 
advanced a little way in her ordering, harmonising, unifying taski 
Frantl writing a few years before the appearance of Mr. Darwin’s 
book, on the “ Origin of Species,” and therefore without any pre- 
judice on the subject, observes with truth that this theory of 
Empedocles was deeply rooted in the mythological conceptions 
of the time. Perhaps he was seeking for a rationalistic explana- 
tion of the centaurs, minotaurs, hundred-handed gmnts and so 
forth in whose existence he had not, like Lucretius, learned 
completely to disbelieve. His strange supposition was afterwards 
freed from its worst extravagancies ; but even as stated in the 
“ De Rerum Natura,” it has no claim whatever to rank as a s(‘riou8 
hypothesis. Anything more unlike the Darwinian doctrine, ac- 
cording to which all existing species have been evolved from 
less highly-organised ancestors by the gradual accumulation of 
minuti differences, it would be difiBcult to conceive. Every 
thinker of antiquity with one exception believed in the immu- 
tability of natural species. They had existed unchanged from 
all eternity, or had spiung up by spontaneous generation from 
the earth’s bosom in their present form. The solitary dissentient 
was Anaximander, who conjectured that man was descended 
from an aquatic animal Strange to say this lucky guess has 
not yet been quoted as an argument against the Ascidian 
pedigree. It is chiefly the enemies of Darwinism who are 
eager to find it anticipated in Empedocles or Lucretius. Bv a 
curious inversion of traditionalism it is fancied that a modern 
discovery can be upset by showing that somebody said something 
of the kind more than two thousand years ago. Unfortu- 
nately authority has not the negative value of disproving the 
principles that it supports. We must be content to accept the 
truths bright to light by observation and reasoning even at the 
risk of finding ourselves in humiliating agreement with a philo- 
sopher of antiquity. 

Passing from life to mind we find Empedocles teaching an 
even more pronounced materialism than Parmenides, inasmuch 
as it is stated in language of superior precision. Our souls are, 
according to him, made up of elements like those that constitute 
the external uorld, each of these being perceived by a correspond- 
ing portion of the same substances within ourselves— fire by fire, 
water by water, and so on with the rest. It is a mistake to 
suppose that speculation begins from a subjective stand-point, 
that men start with a clear consciousness of their own personality, 
and proceed to construct an objective universe after the same 
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pattern. Doubtless they are too prone to personify the blind 
forces of Nature, and Empedocles himself has just supplied -us 
with an example of this tendency, but they err still more by 
reading outward experience into their own souls, by materialising 
Ihe processes of consciousness, and resolving human personality 
into a loose confederacy of inorganic units. Even Plato, who 
did more than any one else towards distinguishing between mind 
and body, ended by laying down his psychology on the lines of 
an astronomical system. Meanwhile to have separated the per- 
ception of an object from the object itself, in ever so slight a 
degree, was an important gain to thought. We must not omit to 
notice a hypothesis by which Empedocles sought to elucidate the 
mechanism of sensation, and which was subsequently adopted by 
the whole atomic school ; indeed, as will presently be shown, we 
have reason to believe that the whole atomic theory was deve- 
loped out of it. He held that emanations were being continu- 
ally thrown off from the surfaces of bodies, and that they 
penetrated into the organs of sense through fine passages or 
pores. This may seem a crude gueas, but it is at any rate much 
more scientific than Aiistotle^s explanation. According to the 
latter, possibilities of feeling are converted into actualities by the 
presence of an object, in other words we feel when and because 
we do ; a safe assertion, but hardly an addition to our positive 
knowledge of the subject. 

We have seen how Greek thought had arrived at a perfectly 
just conception of the process by which all physical transforma- 
tions are effected. The whole extended universe is an aggregate 
of bodies, while each single body is formed by a combination of 
everlasting elements, and is destroyed by their separation. But 
if Empedocles was right, if these primary substances weie no 
other than the fire, air, water, and earth of everyday experience, 
what became of the Heracleitean law, confirmed by common 
observation, that so far from remaining unaltered they were con- 
tinually passing into one another ? To this question ||ie atomic 
theory gave an answer so conclusive, that, although ignored or 
contemned by later schools, it was revived with the great revival 
of science in the sixteenth century, was successfully employed in 
the explanation of every order of phenomena, and still remains 
the basis of all physical inquiry. The undulatory theory of light, 
the law of universal gravitation, and the laws of chemical com- 
l)ination can only be expressed in terms implying the existence 
of atoms ; the laws of gaseous diffusion and of thermodynamics 
generally can only be understood with their hilp ; and the latest 
developments of chemistry have tended still further to establish 
their reality, as well as to elucidate their remarkable properties. 
In the absence of sufficient information it is difficult to deter- 
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mine by wbat steps this admiiable hypothesis was evolved. Yet, 
even without external evidence, we may fairly conjecture that, 
sooner or later, some philosopher, possessed of a high generalising 
faculty, would infer that if bodies are continually thiowmg off a 
flux of infinitesimal particles irom their sui faces, they must bei 
similarly subdivided all through , and that if the organs of sense 
are hone} combed with impeiceptible pores, such may also be the 
universal constitution of matter. Now, according to Aiistotle, 
Leucippus, the founder of atomism, did actually use the second 
oIP these arguments, and employed it in particular to prove, 
against Empedocles, the existence of indivisible solids Other 
considbiationsequilly obvious suggested themselves from another 
quarter It all change was expressible in terms of matter and 
motion, then gradual change implied interstitial motion, which ^ 
again involved the necessity of tine pores to sei ve as channels for 
the incoming and outgoing molecular streams Nor, as was 
supposed, could motion of any kind be conceivpd without a 
vacuum, the second great postulate of the atomic theory. Here 
Its aav(>cates directly joined issue with Parmenides The chief 
oi the Ekatic school had, as we have seen, ^losen tod being under 
the ioim of a homogeneous sphere, absmutcly continuous but 
liniited in extent Space dissociated from matter was to him, as 
aftei wards to Aristotle, non existent and impossible. It was, he 
evdaimed, inconceivable, nonsensical. Unhappily inconceiv- 
ability IS about the woist negative criterion of truth ever yet 
invented His challenge was now taken up by the Atomists, 
who boldly affiimed tint if nou-biing meant empty space, it 
was just as conceivable and just as necessary as being. A further 
stimulus may have been received from the Pythagorean school, 
whose doctrines had just at this time been systematised and 
committed to writing by Philolaus, its most eminent disciple. 
The liitd s lying that all things were made out of number might 
be explained and conhimcd it the integers were interpreted as 
material atoms 

It will have been observed that so far the merit of originating 
atomism has been attributed to Leucippus instead of to the 
more celebrated Democritus with whose name it is usually 
associated. The two were fast friends, and seem always to have 
worked together in perfect harmony But Leucippus, although 
next to nothing is known of his life, was apparently the oldei man, 
and from him, so for as we can make out, emanated the great 
idea which his brilliant coadjutor earned into every department 
of inquiry, and set forth in works that are a loss to literature as 
well os to science, for the poetic splendour of their style was not 
less remarkable than the encyclopasdic range of their contents. 
Democritus was born at Abdera, a Thracian city, 470 B.C., a 
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year before Socrates^ and lived to a very advanced age — more 
than a hundred, according to some accounts However this 
may be, he was probably like most of his great countrymen 

S >8bessed of immense vitality. His early manhood was spent in 
astern travel, and he was not a little proud of the numerous 
countries that he had visited, and the learned men with whom he 
had conversed. His time was mostly occupied m observing 
Nature and in studying mathematics ; the sages of Asia and 
Egypt may have acquainted him with many useful scientific facts, 
but we have seen that his philosophy was derived from purely 
Hellenic sources. A few fragments of his numerous writings 
still survive — the relics of an intellectual Ozymandias. In them 
are briefly shadowed foith the conceptions that Lucretius, or at 
least his modern English interpieteis have made familiar to all 
educated men and women. Everything is the result of mechanical 
causation. Infinite worlds are formed by the collision of infinite 
atoms falling for ever downward through infinite space. No 
place is left for supernatural agency ; noi are the unaided 
operations of Nature disguised under Oljmpian appellations. 
Democritus goes eveiifurtaer that Epicurus m his i ejection of the 
popular mythology. His system piovides no inteistellai lefuge 
for abdicated gods. He attiibuted a kind of objective ex.isteuce 
to the apparitions seen in sleep and even a considerable influence 
for good or for evil, but denied that they were immortal. The 
old belief in a Divine Power had arisen fiom their activity and 
from meteorological phenomena of an alarming kincf, but was 
destitute of any stronger foundation. For his own part he 
looked on the fiery spherical atoms as a univeisal reason oi soul 
of the world without, howevei, assigning to them the distinct and 
commanding position occupiecl by a somewhat analogous principle 
in the system which we now proceed to examine, and with which 
our survey of early Greek thought will most fitly terminate. 

Reasons have already been suggested for placing Anaxagoras 
last in order among the physical philo^opheis notwithstanding 
his priority in point of age to more t!ian one of them. He was 
born, according to the most credible accounts, 510 BC., at 
Clazomenae, an Ionian city, and settled in Athens when twenty 
years of age. There he spent much the greater part of a long 
life, and there he would probably have lemained until death but 
for a disgraceful outbreak of popular fanaticism. He was the 
* intimate companion of Pericles, and Pericles had made many 
enemies by his domestic as well as by his foreign policy. A 
coalition of harassed interests and offended prejudices was formed 
against him. A cry arose that religion and the Constitution were 
in danger. The Athenians had too much good ««ense to dismiss 
their great Democratic Minister, but they permitted the illus- 
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trious statesman's political opponents to strike at him through his 
friends. Aspasia was saved only by the tears of her lover. 
Pheidias, the grandest, most spiritual-minded artist of all time, 
was arrested on a charge of impiety, and died in a prison of the, 
city whoso temples were adorned with the imperishable monu- 
ments of his religious inspiration. A decree against “astronomers 
and atheists” was so evidently aimed at Anaxagoras that the 
philosopher retired to Lampsacus, where he died at the 
age of seventy-two univerhally admired and revered. His 
whole existence had been devoted to science. When asked what 
made life worth living, he answered, “The contemplation 
of the heavens and of the universal cosmic order.” The reply 
was like a title-page to his works. We can see that specialisa- 
tion was beginning, that the positive sciences were separating 
themselves Irom general theories about Mature, and could be 
cultivated independently of them. A single individual might, 
indeed, combine philosophy of the most comprehensive kind 
with a detailed inquiry into some particular order of pheno- 
mena, but he could do this without bringing the two studies into 
any immediate connection with each othei*. Such seems to have 
been the casi* with Anaxagoras. He was a professional astro- 
nomer and also the author of a modified atomic hypothesis. 
This, from its greater complexity, seems more likely to have been 
suggested by the purely quantitative conception of Leucippus 
than to have preceded it in the Older of evolution. Democritus, 
and probably his teacher also, drew a very sharp distinction 
between what were afterwards called the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. Extension and resistance alone had a real 
existence in Mature, while the attributes corresponding to our 
special sensations, such as temperature, taste, and colour, were 
only subjectively, or, as he expressed it, conventionally true. 
Anaxagoras affirmed no less strongly than his younger contem- 
poraries that the sum of being can neither be increased nor 
diminished, that all things arise and perish by combination and 
division, and that bodies are formed out of indestructible elements ; 
like the Atomists, again, he regarded these elementary substances 
as infinite in number and inconceivably minute ; only he con- 
sidered them as qualitatively distinct, and as resembling on an 
infinitesimal scale the highest compounds that they build up. 
Mot only were gold, iron, and the other metals formed of homo- 
geneous particles, but such substances as flesh, bone, and blood 
were according to him equally simple, equally decomposable into 
molecules of like nature with themselves. Thus, as Aristotle 
well observes, he reversed the method of Empedocles, and taught 
that earth, air, fire, and water were really the most complex of all 
bodies, since they supplied nourishment to the living tissues, and 
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therefore inu<!tcoQtain within themselveb the multitudinous vanety 
of units by whose aggregation mdividnalised oiganic substance is 
made up. Furthermore^ our philosopher held that originally 
this intermixture had been still more thoroughgoing, all possible 
* qualities being simultaneously present in the smallest partioles 
of matter The resulting state of chaotic confusion lasted until 
Nous, or Reason, came and segregated the heterogeneous elements 
by a process of continuous differentiation leading up to the pre- 
sent arrangement of things. Both Plato and Aiistotle have 
commended Anaxagoras for intioducing into speculation the 
conception of Reason as a cosmic woild-oideiing power, both 
have censured him for making so little use of his own great 
thought, for attributing almost everything to socondaiy, mate- 
nal, mechanical causes , for not everywhere applying the teleo- 
logical method , m fact, for not anticipating the Biidgewater 
Treatises and proving that the world is constructed on a plan of 
perfect wisdom and goodness Less foitimate than the \theni ms, 
we cannot purchase Anaxagoras’s work on Nature at an oiches- 
tral book stall for the inodeiate puce of a drachma , but we 
know enough about its contents to coircct the somewhat petu 
lantand superficial criticism of a school pei haps less in sympathy 
than we are with its authoi s method of research Evidently the 
Clazomeman pliilosophci did not mean by Reason an ethical 
force, a power that makes for human happiness or \iitue, nor 
yet a reflecting intelligence, a designer adapting me ans to ends 
To all appeaiances the Nous was not a spirit in the sense that 
we attach, or that Aristotle attached, to the firm It was, accoid 
ing to Anaxagoras, the subtlest and purest of all things, totally 
unmixed with other substances, and therefore able to control 
and bung them into order Ihis is not how men speak 
of an immaterial inexlended consciousness The tiuth is that 
no amount of physical science could create, although it might 
lead towards, a spiritualistic philosophy bpiiitualism first arose 
from the sophistic negation of an external woild, from the exclu- 
sive study of man, from the Socratic search after general defini- 
tions Yet if Nous onginally meant intelligence, how coula it 
lose this primary signification and become identified with a 
mere mode of matter ? The answer is, that Anaxagoras, whose 
whole life was spent m tracing out the order of Nature, would 
instinctively think of his own intelligence as a discriminating, 
identifying faculty , would, consequently, conceive its objective 
counterpart under the form of a differentiating and integrating 
power. All preceding thinkers had represented their supreme 
being under material conditions, either as one element singly or 
as a sum total where elemental differences were merged. Anax- 
agoras differed from them chiefly by the very sharp distinction 
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drawn between his informing principle and the rest of Nature. 
The absolute intermixture of qualities that he presupposes bears 
a very strong resemblance both to the Sphairos of Empedocles 
and to the fiery consummation of Heracleitus, may even have 
been suggested by them. Only, what with them was the 
highest form, of existence becomes with him the lowest; thought 
is asserting itself more and more, and interpreting the law of 
evolution in accordance with its own imperious demands. 

A world where ordering reason was not only raised to supreme 
power, but also jealously secluded from all communion with 
lower forms of existence, meant to popular imagination a world 
from which divinity had been withdrawn. Tho astronomical 
teaching of Anaxagoras was well calculated to increase a not un- 
founded alarm. Underlying the local tribal mythology of 
Athens and of Greece generally, was an older, deeper Nature- 
worship, cfiiefly directed towards those heavenly luminaries that 
shone so graciously on all men, and to which all men yielded, or 
were supj)osed to yield, grateful homage in return. Secants 
judicat orhiti termrum. Every Athenian citizen from Nicias to 
Strepsiades would feel his own belief strengthened by such a 
universal concurrence of authority. Two generations later Plato 
held fast to the same conviction, severely denouncing its 
impugners, whom he would, if possible, have silenced with the 
heaviest penalties. To Aristotle, also, the heavenly bodies wore 
something far more precious and perfect than anything in our 
sublunary sphere, something to be spoken of only in language of 
enthusiastic and passionate love. At a far later period Marcus 
Aurelius could refer to them as visible gods ; and just before the 
final extinction of Paganism highly-educated men still otFered up 
their orisons in silence and secresy to the moon. Judge, then, 
with what horror an orthodox public received Anaxagoras’s 
announcement that the moon shone only by refiected light, that 
she was an earthy body, and that her surface was intersected 
with mountains and ravines, besides being partially built over. 
The bright Sel6nd, the Queen of Heaven, the most interesting 
and sympathetic of goddesses, whose phases so vividly recalled 
the course of human life, who was firmly believed to bring fine 
weather at her return and to take it away at her departure, was 
degraded into a cold, dark, senseless clod. Democritus observed 
sneoringly that all this had been known a long time in the 
Eastern countries where he had travelled. Possibly ; but fathers 
of families could not have been more disturbed if it had been a 
brand new discovery. The sun, too, they were told, was a red- 
hot stone larger than Peloponnesus — a somewhat unwieldy size 
even^ for a Homeric god. Socrates, little as he cared about 
physical investigations generally, took ^is theory very seriously 
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to heart, and attempted to show by a series of distinctions that 
sun-heat and fire-heat were essentially different from each other. 
A duller people than the Athenians would probably have shown 
far less suspicion of scientific innovations. Men who were accus- 
tomed to anticipate the arguments of an orator before they were 
half out of his mouth, with whom the extraction of reluctant 
admissions by cross-examination was habitually used as a weapon 
of attack and defence in the public law courts and practised as a 
game in private circles, who were perpetually on their guard 
against insidious attacks from foreign and domestic foes, had 
minds ready trained to the work of an inquisitorial priesthood. 
An Athenian, moreover, had mythology at his fingers' ends ; he 
was accustomed to see its leading incidents placed before him on 
the stage not only with intense realism, but with a systematic 
adaptation to the demands of common experience, and a careful 
concatenation of cause and effect that gave his belief in them all 
the force of a rational conviction while retaining all the charm of 
a supernatural creed. Then, again, the constitution of Athens 
less than that of any other Greek State could be worked without 
the devoted, self-denying co-operation of her citizens, and in 
their min<ls sense of duty was inseparably associated with 
religious belief based in its turn on mythological traditions. A 
great poet has said, and said truly, that Athens was on the will 
of man as on a mount of diamond set/' but the crystallising force 
which gave that collective human v^ill such clearness, and keen- 
ness, and tenacity was faith in the protecting presence of a 
diviner Will at whose withdrawal it would have crumbled into 
dust. Lastly, the Athenians had no genius for natural science ; 
none of them were ever distinguished as savans. They looked on 
the new knowledge much as Swift looked on it two thousand yeifts 
afterwards. It was, they thought, a miserable trifling waste of 
time, not productive of any practical good, breeding conceit in 
young men, and quite unworthy of receiving any attention from 
orators, soldiers, and statesmen. Pericles, indeed, thought dif- 
ferently, but Pericles was as much beyond his age when he 
talked about Nature with Anaxagoras as when he charged 
Aspasia with the government of his household and the entertain- 
ment of his guests. 

These reflections are offered, not as an excuse for, but as an 
explanation of Athenian intolerance, a phenomenon for the rest 
unparalleled in ancient Greece. We cannot say that men were 
then or ever have been logically obliged to choose between 
atheism and superstition. If instead of using Nous as a half- 
contemptuous nickname for the Clazomenian stranger, his con- 
temporaries had taken the trouble to understand what Nous 
really meant^ they might have found in it the possibility of a 
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deep religious significance ; they might have identified it with 
all that was best and purest m their own guardian goddess 
AthSn 5 , have recognised it as the very foundation of their own 
mobt characteristic excellencies But vast spiritua] revolutions 
are not so easily accomplished , and when before the lapse of 
many years Nous was again presented to the Athenian people, 
this time actually persomfied as an Athenian citizen, it was 
again misunderstood, again rejected, and became the occasion for 
a display of the same peisecuting spirit, unhappily pushed to a 
more fatal extreme 

Under such unfavourable auspices did philosophy find a home 
in Athens. The gieat mantime capital had drawn to itself every 
other species of intellectual eminence, and this could not fail to 
follow with the rest. But philosophy, although hitherto identi- 
fied with matheniatical and physical science, held unexhausted 
possibilities of development in leseive According to a well- 
known legend, Thales once fell into a tank while absorbed m 
gazing at the stars An old woman advisfd him to look at the 
tank in future, for there he would see the water and the stars 
as well. Otheis after him had got into similar difficulties, and 
might seek to evade them by a similar artifice While busied 
with the study of cosmic evolution, they had stumbled unawares 
on '*01110 p( rplexing mental pioblems. Why do the senses sug- 
gest beliefs so muchat vaiiance with those arrived at by abstract 
leas )niug ^ Why should reason be more tiustworthy than sensed 
Why aie the foremost Hellenic thinkeisso hopelessly disagreed ? 
What IS the entenon of truth? Of what use are conclusions 
that cannot command univeisal assent? Or, granting that truth 
IS disco veiabh , how can it be communicated to others? Such 
wcie some of the questions now beginning urgently to press foi 
a solution “ T sought foi myself,^ said Heracleitus in his otacular 
st} le His successors had to do even more — to seek not only for 
themselves but for others , to study the beliefs, habits, and apti- 
tudes of then heaters with piofound sagacity in older to win 
admission for the lessons they weie striving to impart And 
when a systematic investigation of human nature had once 
begun it could not stop shoit with a mere analysis of the intel- 
lectual faculties , what a man did was after all so very much 
mure important than what he knew, was in truth that which alone 
gave hib knowledge any practical value whatever. Moral dis- 
tinctions, too, were beginning to glow uncertain When every 
other traditional belief had been shaken to its foundations, when 
men were taught to doubt the evidence of then own senses, it 
was not to be expected that the conventional laws of conduct^ at 
no time very exact or consistent, would continue to be accepted 
on the authonty of ancient usage. Thusi every kind of deter- 
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mining influences, internal and external, conspired to divert 
philosophy from the path that it had hitherto pursued, and to 
change it from an objective theoretical study into an introspec- 
tive, dialectic, practical discipline. 

And now looking back at the whole course of early Greek 
thought, presenting as it does a gradual development and an 
organic unity that prove it to be truly a native growth, a spon- 
taneous product of the Greek mind, let us take one step further 
and inquire whether before the birth of pure speculation, or 
parallel with but apart from its rudimentary efforts, there were 
not certain tendencies displayed in the other great departments 
of intellectual activity, fixed forms as it were in which the Hel- 
lenic genius was compelled to work, that reproduce themselves 
in philosophy and determine its distinguishing characteristics. 
Although the materials for a complete Greek ethology are no 
longer extant, it can be shown that such tendencies did actually 
exist 

It is a familiar fact, first brought to light by Lessing, and 
generalised by him into a law of all good literary composition, 
that Homer always throws his descriptions into a narrative form. 
We are not told what a hero wore, but how he put on his 
armour ; when attention is drawn to a particular object we are 
made acquainted with its origin and past history ; even the 
reliefs on a shield are invested with life and movement. Homer 
was not impelled to adopt this method either by conscious 
reflection or by a profound poetic instinct. At a certain stage of 
intellectual development every Greek would find it far easier to 
arrange the data of experience in successive than in contempo- 
raneous order ; the one is fixed, the other admits of indefinite 
variation. Pictorial and plastic art also begin with serial pre- 
sentations and only arrive at the construction of large centralised 

S oups much later on. We have next to observe that while 
reek reflection at first followed the order of time, it turned by 
preference not to present or future, but to past time. ^Nothing 
in Hellenic literature reminds us of Hebrew prophecy. To a 
Greek all distinct prevision was merged in the gloom of coming 
death or the glory of anticipated fame. Of course, at every great 
crisis of the national fortunes much curiosity prevailed among 
the vulgar as to what course events would take ; but it was 
sedulously discouraged by the noblest minda Herodotus and 
Sophocles look on even divine predictions as purposely ambiguous 
and misleading. Pindar often dwells on the hopeless uncertainty 
of life. Thucydides treats all vaticination as utterly delusive. 
So when a belief in the soul’s separate existence first obtained 
acceptance among the Greeks it interested them far less as a 
pledge of never-ending life and progress hereafter, than as 
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involving a posmble revelation of past history, of the wondrous 
adventures that each individual had passed through before 
assuming his present form. Hence the peculiar force of Pindar's 
congratulation to the partaker in the Eleusinian mysteries; 
after death he knows not only “the end of life," but also “its* 
god-given beginning.” Even the present was not intelligible 
until it hacTbeen projected back into the past or interpreted by 
the light of some ancient tale. Sappho in her famous ode to 
Aphrodite recalls the incidents of a former passion precisely 
similar to the unrequited love that now agitates her heart, and 
describes at length how the goddess then came to her relief as she 
is now implored to come again. Modern critics have spoken of 
this curious literary artifice as a sign of delicacy and reserve. 
We may be sure that Sappho was an utter stranger to such 
feelings ; she ran her thoughts into a predetermined mould just 
as a bee builds its wax into hexagonal cells. Curtins, the German 
historian, has surmised with much plausibility that the entire 
legend of Troy owes its origin to this habit of throwing hack 
contemporary events into a distant past. According to his view 
the characters and scenes recorded by Homer, although unhis- 
torical as they now stand, had really a place in the Achasan colo- 
nisation of Asia Minor. But, apart from any disguised allusions, 
old stories had an inexhaustible charm for the Greek imagination. 
Even during the stirring events of the Peloponnesian war 
elderly Athenian citizens in their hours of relaxation talked of 
nothing but mythology. When a knowledge of reading became 
universally diflFused, and books could be had at a moderate price, 
ancient legends seem to have been the favouritdl^literature of 
the lower classes, just as among ourselves in Caxton’s time. 
Still more must the same taste have prevailed a century earlier. 
A student who opens Pindar s epinician odes for the first time is 
surprised to find so little about the victorious combatants and the 
struggles in which they took part, so much about mythical 
adventures seemingly unconnected with the ostensible subject of 
the poem. Furthermore we find that genealogies were the 
framework by which these distant recollections were held 
together. Most noble families traced their descent back to a 
god or to a god-like hero. The entire interval separating the 
historical period from the heroic age was filled up with more or 
less fictitious pedigrees. A man^s ancestry was much the most 
important part of his biography. It is likely that Herodotus 
bad just as enthusiastic an admiration as we can have for Leo- 
nidas. Yet one fancies that a historian of later date would have 
shown his appreciation of the Spartan king in a rather different 
fashion. We should have been told something about the hero's 
personal appearance, and perhaps some characteristic inci- 
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deDts from his earlier career would have been related. Not 
so with Herodotus. He pauses in the story of Thermopylae to 
give us the genealogy of Leonidas up to Hercules; no 
more and no less. That was the highest compliment he could 
j)ay, and it is repeated for Fausanias, the victor of Platsea. The 
genealogical method was capable of wide extension, and could be 
applied to other than human or animal relationships. Hesiod’s 
Theogony is a genealogy of heaven and earth, and all that in 
them is. According to iEschylus gain is bred from gain, 
slaughter from slaughter, woe from woe. Insolence bears a child 
like unto herself, and this in turn gives birth to a still more fatal 
progeny. The same poet terminates his enumeration of the 
flaming signals that sped the message of victory from Troy to 
Argos, by describing the last beacon as “ not ungrandsired by the 
Idas m fire.’^ Now, when the Gieek genius had begun to move 
in any direction, it rushed forward without pausing uutil arrested 
by an impassable limit, and then turned back to retraverse at 
leisure the whole interval separating that limit from its point of 
departure. Thu«<, the ascending lines of ancestry were followed 
up until they led to a common father of all every sciies of 
outrages was tiaced thiough succe&sive repiisals back to un 
initial crime ; and more generally every evimt was affiliated on a 
preceding event, until the whole chain had been attached to an 
ultimate self- existing cause. Hence the records of origination, 
invention, spontaneity were long sought after with an eagerness 
that threw' almost every other interest into the shade. Glory be to 
the inventor,” sings Findar, in his addiess to victorious Corinth ; 

whence caij||^ the graces of the ditiiyrambic hymn, who lirst set 
the double eagle on the temples of the gods*''” The Prometheus 
of i£schylus tells how civilisation began, and the trilogy to which 
it belongs was probably intended to show how the supremacy of 
Zeus was first established and secured. A great part of the 
Agamemnon deals with events long anterior to the opening of the 
diania, but connected as ultimate causes with the terrible 
catastrophe which it represents. In the Eumeuides we see how 
the family, as it now exists, was first constituted by the substitu- 
tion of paternal for maternal headship, and also how the worship 
ot the Avenging Goddesses was first introduced into Athens, as 
well as how the Areopagite tribunal was founded. It is very 
probable that Sophocles’s earliest work, the Triptolemus, re- 
presented the origin of agriculture, under a dramatic form ; 
and if the same poet’s later pieces, as well as all those of Euripides, 
stand on quite different ground, occupied as they are with 
subjects of contemporaneous, or rather of eternal interest, 
we must regard this as a proof that the whole current of 
Greek, thought had taken a new direction^ corresponding to that 
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simultaneously impressed on philosophy by Socrates and the 
Sophists. 

Mturuing to our previous line of inquiry, we may note 
further that the ^ginetaii sculptures, executed soon after Salamis, 
though evidently intended to commemorate that victory, represent , 
a conflict waged long before by the tutelary heroes of ilSgiua 
against an Asiatic foe. We may also see in our own British 
Museum how the birth of Atblnfi was recorded in a marble 
group on one pediment of the Parthenon, and the foundation of 
her chosen city on the other. The very temple which these 
majestic sculptures once adorned was a petrified memorial of 
antiquitv, and, by the mere form of its architecture, must have 
carried back men’s thoughts to the earliest Hellenic habitation, 
the simple structure in which a gabled rriof was supported by 
cross-beams on a row of upright wooden posta Turning back 
once more from art and literature to philosophy, is it not abun- 
dantly clear that if the Greeks speculated at all they must at first 
have speculated according to some such method as that which 
history proves them to have actually followed ? They must 
have begun by fixing their thoughts as Thales and his suc- 
cessors did on the world’s remotest past; they must have 
sought for a first cause of things and conceived it not as any 
spiritual power but as a kind of natural ancestor homogeneous 
with the forms that issued from it, although greater and moie 
comprehensive than they were ; in short, as an elemental body, 
water, air, fire, or more vaguely as an infinite substance. Did 
not the steady concatenation of cause and effect resemble the un- 
rolling of a heroic genealogy ? And did not the reabsorption of 
every individual existence in a larger whole translate into more 
general terms that subordination of personal to family and civic 
glory which is the diapason of Pindar’s music ? Yet, however, 
much may be accounted for by these considerations, they still 
leave something unexplained. Why should one thinker after 
another so unhesitatingly assume that the order of Nature as we 
know it has issued not merely from a different but from an 
exactly opposite condition, from universal confusion and chaos ? 
Their experience was far too limited to tell them anything about 
those vast cosmic changes which we know by incontrovertible 
evidence to have already occurred, and to be again in course of 
preparation. We can only answer this question by bringing into 
view what may be called the negative moment of Greek thought 
The science of contraries is one, says Aristotle, and it certainly 
was so to his countrymen. Not only did they delight to bring 
together the extremes of weal and woe, of pride and abasement, 
of security and disaster, but whatever they most loved and clung 
to in reality seemed to interest their imagination most powerfully 

[Vol. CXIIL No. CCXXIII.]-Nbw SxaiEs, Vol. LVH. No. I. D 
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by its removal, its reversal, or its overthrow. The Athenians 
were peculiarly intolerant of regal government and of feminine 
interference in politics. In Athenian tragedy the principal 
actors are kings and royal ladies. The Athenian matrons 
• occupied a position of exceptional dignity and seclusion. They 
are brought upon the comic stage to be covered with the coarsest 
ridicule and also to interfere decisively in the conduct of public 
affairs. Aristophanes was profoundly religious himself, and 
wrote for a people whose religion, as we have seen, was pushed to 
the extreme of bigotry. Yet he shows as little respect for the 
gods as for the wives and sisters of his audience. To take 
a more general example still, the whole Greek tragic diama is 
based on the idea of family kinship, and that in^^titution was 
made most interesting to Greek spectators by the violation of its 
eternal sanctities, by unnatural hatred, and still more unnatural 
love; or by a fatal misconception that causes the hands of 
innocent persons, more especially of tender women, to be 
armed against their nearest and dearest relatives in utter 
unconsciousness of the awful guilt about to be incurred. By an 
extension of the same psychological law to abstract speculation 
we are enabled to understand how an early Greek philosopher 
who had come to look on Nature as a cosmos, an orderly whole, 
consisting of diverse but connected and interdependent parts, 
could not properly grasp such a conception until lie had substi- 
tuted for it one of a precisely opposite character out of which he 
reconstructed it by a process of gradual evolution. And if it is 
asked how in the first place did he come by the idea of a cosmos, 
our answer must be that he found it in Greek life, in societies 
distinguished by a many-sided but harmonious development of 
concurrent functions, and by voluntary obedience to an imper- 
sonal law. Thus, then, the circle is complete ; we have returned 
to our point of departure and again recognise in Greek philo- 
sophy a systematised expression of the Greek national genius. 

We must now bring this long and complicated, but it is hoped 
not uninteresting, study to a close. We have accompanied 
philosophy to a point where it enters on a new held, and 
embraces themes sufficiently imp^tant to form the subject of a 
separate review. The contributions made by its first cultivatois 
to our positive knowledge have already been summarised. It 
remains to mention that there was nothing of a truly transcen- 
dental character about their speculations. Whatever extension 
we may give to that terrible bugbear, the Unknowable, they did 
not trespass on its domain. Heracleitus and his compeers, while 
penetrating far beyond the horizon of their age and country, 
kept very nearly within the limits of a possible experience. 
Thev confused some conceptions that we have learned to 
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distinguish, and separated others that we have learned to com- 
bine; but they were the lineal progenitors of our highest 
ticientific thought ; and they first broke ground on a path where 
we must continue to advance under pain of seeing our intellectual 
activity degenerate into a plaything of senseless terrors or an* 
instrument for the satisfaction of ignoble greed. 


Art. III. — The Grand Dukes of Tuscany. 

Gesdiichie Toftcana's seit dem E'lide des Florentinischen 
Frehtaale^. Voii Alfred von Reumont. I. Band. Die 
Mnlici J. 1530— 17;57. Gotha, 1876. II. Band. 
Hems Lolhrintjen-IIabsbarg. J. 1737 — 1859. Gotha, 

JS77. 

great drama of Florentine history closes appropriately 
X with a great catastrophe. The curtain falls on the last 
struggles of the Republic, and so completely has it absorbed the 
interest of the spectators that they no longer care to follow the 
fortunes of the city which survived her liberties. From the 
poetical point of view her life is ended, and her story com])leted 
with her surrender of independence, and we scarcely wish to 
know how she bore her bereavement and reconciled herself to 
the yoke of a new lord. The old tragedians understood their 
art when they swept away all their leading characters at the 
close of the piece, leaving no possibilities of after-life to mar the 
completeness of tlie crowning triumph of despair. Sympathy 
flags after having reached the utmost point of tension, and a 
great crisis makes subsequent events seem tame and uninterest- 
ing. Nor are historians, perhaps, to be severely blamed if their 
view of facts is unconsciously modified by a sense of sentimental 
fitness, and if they occasionally narrate rather in the spirit of 
dramatists than of chroniclers. «iFlorence is so fair a heroine, and 
has so much of romance in hW story, that there is a certain 
temptation to treat it from an imaginative point of view, and to 
heighten its effect by blackening the memory of her oppressors 
while idealising that of her championa We may almost be 
excused if we sometimes forget that her real prosperity dates 
from her imaginary ruin, and that th^ yoke of her so-called 
tyrants was light in comparison witC &at of her would-be 
deliverers. 

Baron von Reumont has then rendered a double service to 
the cause of historical truth in treating of an epoch hitiierto 
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neglected for the more dramatic events which preceded it, while, at 
the same time, clearing away some of the preposbessions those 
stirring times had left behind. The martyred Republic, like all 
political martyrs, shed a halo of fictitious glory on the cause for 
* which she suffered ; and a heroic end in the case of the munici- 
pality as of an individual has blinded history to the tnie merits 
of the antecedent career. On a closer examination lovers of 
liberty will find little to regret in a system which made demo- 
cratic forms the servile instrument of the tyranny of faction, and 
enabled each little clique in turn to triumph over its adversaries 
in the sternest excesses of political persecution. The bare idea 
of genuine liberty bad never entered into a society where power 
was only desired as an instrument of oppression, and where 
commonwealths and individuals alike regarded licence to sla} or 
proscribe as the highest prerogative of authority. 

The early annals of Florence^ like those of all her sister muni- 
cipalities, are written in blood; for the first vivifying spiiit 
that animated these little political units was an instinct of mutual 
destruction. The internecine war, revealed by the microscope 
among the denizens of a drop of water, is not moie unreasoning 
or ferocious than the series of reciprocal aggressions with which 
the Italian Republics made their d^ut in history. Florence, 
while yet under the nominal suzeminty of the great Countess 
Matilda, asserted her iudependeuce by making war on her neigh- 
bours, and was thenceforwaid engaged in almost peipetual hos- 
tilities against Lucca, Pisa, or Siena. The cities, in that early 
phase of their existence, exorcised no juiisdiction beyond the 
circuit of their walls; and the intervening countr} was ruled by 
territorial magnates holding their fiefs immediately of the Ein- 
pira These chieftains, descended from the Lombard invaders 
of the sixth century, had kept their fierce Teutonic race uiicon- 
taminated by any admixture with the conquered people ; and 
living in their rural strongholds, under their own law, and sur- 
rounded by their hereditary retainers, had remained a nation of 
aliens encamped upon the soil. The great social revolution, by 
which their territory was gradually absorbed and their privileges 
curtailed thiough the growth of the adjacent commonwealths, 
WHS accomplished gradually and silently; until, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, the despised burghers were strong enough 
to compel the proud feudal nobl^ to reside within their muni- 
cipal boundaries. 

They brought with them to their new abode their turbulent 
and domineering spirit, and grouping themselves together by 
tribes and clans, according to hereditary classification, reared 
great piles of rock-faced masonry in the heart of the cities, and 
made their towers high, and their battlements strong. Shorn of 
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the substantial jurisdiction, in those day^ implied by titles of 
nobility, they claimed no nominal rank, but transmitted the 
tradition of their superiority of race, and exalted caste privileges, 
as the proudest inheritance of their posterity. 

The seeds of dissension were ^wn m their ranks by theT 
infusion into them of a new element The successive Frankish 
and German emperors from Charlemagne down, had lavished on 
their followers, fiefs and investitures in Italy, thus creating a 
nobility of more recent Teutonic origin, beside that descended 
from the older Lombard stock. This diversity cf extraction 
divided the upper classes into two sections, of which the one 
would naturally maintain the ascendency of the Imperial power 
which had ennobled their ancestors, while the other would 
entertain a hereditary grudge against it, as the supplanter of 
their national dynasty. And thus when the cry of Guelph and 
Ohibclline was suddenly raised throughout Italy, it was but the 
spark that exploded a mine of smouldering hates and jealousies, 
kindling among the rival aristocracies that fury of inveterate 
animosity which convulsed the cities of the Peninsula for so many 
generations. 

During that time every square and market-place was a battle- 
ground, whose pavement was slippery with blood whenever the 
opposing paities chanced to meet there; street armed itself 
against street, and housetop against housetop ; the inhabitants 
of one quaiter of the city earned on hostilities against the other, 
beleagured and beleaguerers in turn ; and deadly missiles were 
launched from roof to roof of adjoining dwellings, by the engines 
of destruction arming the palace towers. Each party, as it 
temporanly gained the ascendant, enfoiced a ruthless decree of 
proscription and confiscation against its defeated adveraanes, so 
that half the influential citizens of every town, on the one side 
or the other, as the chances of war decreed, were outlawed and 
banished from their homes. These exiles hovered on the 
frontiers of their native State, seeking foi opportunities to devas- 
tate its territones, and stirring up enemies against it, in any 
neighbouring community, where their party chanced to be m 
power. Then, when Italy became the battle-ground of rival 
potentates, their aid was eagerly sought by the contending 
factions, who were thus alternately tnumphant and proscribed, 
as the balance of power shifted between France and Germany. 

Such were some of the results produced by the rule of the 
alien aristocracy in the Italian cities ; but in Florence a counter- 
balancing element gradually rose to dispute its supremacy, in the 
glowing wealth and importance of the upper bourgeoisie. In 
1292, the first attempt to check the overweening insoleuceof the 
nobles was made by Giano della Bella^ himself a man of good 
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birth. Under him was in^titated the office of gonfaloniere di 
ghistizia^ with a guard of a thousand armed men attached to it ; 
while two other laws were passed, both directed against the 
influence of the upper classes, aud conceived in a spirit of severe 
exclusiveness. By the one the whole clan or coimorterUi was ren- 
dered responsible for the outrages committed by its members ; 
while the other declared the whole body of the aristocracy or 
gmndi ineligible for offices of State. The families thus excluded 
were defined as those which had ever had knights or varaller! 
among their niembeis, and were thirty-three in number. Although 
these enactments produced no immediate eflect in checking the 
turbulence of the great nobles, and were followed by the scenes 
of violence and anarchy that signalised the feuds of the Cercld 
and Donati, yet thenceforward the wealthy burghers began to 
take a more and more prominent part in public matters, as well 
as in the lawless excesses of their patrician rivals. 

Among these 'poiyolani groffsi, or “fat citizens,” one family 
soon began to make themselves conspicuous by their stirring 
spirit, and the pages of the eaily chroniclers make frequent 
mention of a name destined to be still more familiar to later 
history. The Medici came originally from the Miigello, a 
mountainous district in the Apennines, to the north of Florence, 
where they had held land for generations. Obsequious genea- 
logists have sought to illustrate their pedigree by various mythi- 
cal additions, one of which gives them Perseus as an ancestor, 
and identifies the pallc of their coat-of arms with the golden 
apples of the Hesperides; while another traces their origin to a 
warrior of the Mugello, who defeated a famous giant in single 
combat, and obtained from Charlemagne the privilege of coiii- 
niemorating in the bosses of his shield the dints it had received 
from the monster^s blows. They w^ere probably descended, irj 
leality, from some stout Lombard arimann, or man-at-arms, as 
their race bore, for generations, the impress of Teutonic vigour 
in its hereditary stamp. Their name was doubtless adopted 
when they migrated to Florence ; and, in conformity with the 
law which required association in a trade guild as a preliminary 
to exercising the rights of citizenship, inscribed themselves 
among the physicians, with Sta Cosmas and Damian as their 
patrona Their dwellings formed a compact knot in the Mereato 
Vecebio, the stirring heart of Florence. 

While history records many names greater than that of any 
individual Medici, it is not too much to say that no one race 
has ever, through so many generations, given leaders to the 
march of thought, and influenced the destinies of humanity. 
Combining administrative and artistic instinct in a measure never 
attained tefore or sinoe^ it was their mission at once to dose the 
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era of anarchy in Florence, thereby giving her leisure and tran- 
quillity to play her great part in the history of culture, and at 
the same time to foster all forms of genius by their personal 
encouragement and appreciation, making Italy the centre and 
rallying-point of th% dawning civilisation of Europe. Cosma 
was the pillar of the earlier Renaissance, as Lorenzo and Leo X. 
were of the later, and these three men moulded the art and 
literature of their time, and stamx)ed their impress on the cur- 
rency of human thought for ever. 

Before the close of the thirteenth century, the Medici had 
already, in 1SJ96 and 1299, given two yonfitloniari to Florence ; 
and in 1 314, Averardo, another of the family, filled the same 
office. It was, however, in that rising of the classes deprived of 
the political franchise, known as the riots of the Citynipi, oi 
wool-carders, that the great citizen-house was first recognised as 
the bulwark of the Floitntine democracy, and their policy thence- 
forward was to rely on the lower classes for sup|)Oit, against the 
usurpation of the rival oligarchy, of which the Albizi, a family 
originally transplanted fiom Arezzo, were the hereditary chieh. 
They were absolute in Florence for half a century ; but the Medici 
for several generations continued to consolidate their power 
and infiucnco in the State. Giovanni, distinguished as the son of 
Averardo, or JJioci, laid the foundation of their colossal fortune 
by his successful banking enterprises; while his prudence and 
discretion avoided a collision with the power his sou was destined 
to overthrow. 

In Cosmo’s character, caution and daring, patience in waiting 
for the inatuiity of events, and rapidity in seizing the moment of 
action when it came, intuitive perception in gauging the complex 
force acting on society, and skill in turning thorn to his omu 
account, insight into other men's motives, and subtle craft in con- 
cealing his own, formed that extraordinary combination of quali- 
ties which make up the sum of what we call geuius. A con- 
Bummate tactician, he broadened the basis of his pov^rr 
ingratiating himself with the lower classes, while he formed Ins 
party of men too insignificant to stand alone, and deriving their 
sole importance trom his reflected greatness. His adversaries 
did not, however, give way witliout a struggle, in which he was 
nearly crushed. He was arrested and imprisoned, but they 
committed the fatal errpr of spariug his life, and condemning him 
to exile from the city. 

His absence only proved how indispensable he was to its welfare. 
The unskilled hands of bis enemies were utterly unequal to the 
direction of the State machine they had wrested from him ; public 
affairs fell into the utmost disorder ; chaos reigned in every branch 
of the administration, and his native city, conscious of her loss, 
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at the end of a year, rftalled Cosmo by acclamation. His 
departure had been the exile of a disgraced citizen ; his return 
resembled a royal progress. The joy of the people showed itself 
in the triumphal honours of his reception ; and Florence, having 
learned his worth in absence, threw herself aPhis feet in repentant 
submission. His enemies were slain or banished ; his power was 
established beyond the possibility of its overthrow ; and the date 
of his return, 14^4, marks the establishment of the Medicean 
dynasty. 

Cosmo died full of years and honours, after thirty years of 
prosperous administration, and the slab, covering his tomb in 
front of the high altar of San I^renzo, records, in its simple 
iu.^cription. Pater Patriae, the gratitude of his fellow citizens 
who decreed him the title. Of his two sons, one prt ceded him 
to the grave ; and the other, all his life a martyr to gout, the 
hereditary disease of his family, followed him thither in five 
years. 

Lorenzo, at the age of twenty-one, succeeded to the position of 
chit t of the State, now became an inheritance in his house, and 
doubled its popularity by his geniality and exquisite tact. His 
character, though gentler and more engaging than that of his 
grandfather, was wanting in some of the qualities which enabled 
the sagacious old merchant-piince to found a dynasty. The 
financial ability, which was the basis of the fortunes of his 
house, was entirely absent in Lorenzo ; and his encroachments on 
the public funds to supply the* expenditure his own income could 
no longer meet, is the chief stain on his administration. 

The principal source of Loienzos power was the personal 
fascination he exercised over others ; no small element of autho- 
lity in a little community like Floieiice, where the aspect of the 
ruler must have been familiarly known tc» every citizen. This 
charm was owing to no external gifts, for his features were 
irregular and his voice defective and broken, but must have 
emanated from a mind and disposition whose faint reflection on 
the page of history still has power to win our hearts after the 
lapse of four centuries. An intense yeaining for the sympathy 
of others is expressed in his face, and the haggard eyes that 
liannt us from Vasari's canvas seem still animated by this pas- 
sionate longing. The desire for popularity was thus probably, 
in him, an instinct of his nature, inespeptive of the desire for 
power, which coexisted with it. Of Lorenzo's mental gifts, his 
artistic appreciation was the one in which he far outstripped all 
his contemporaries ; and it may he said that his mind, antici- 
pating the results of all subsequent culture, had reached the 
same level of sssthetic perception attained by modern taste. 
Ji'lorentine society, under his influence, touched its meridian of 
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intellectual cultivation ; but the mojfl tone of the population 
was lowered, by the licence given to public amusements and 
spectacles, a decline against which Savonarola’s preaching was 
one indignant protest. 

The tyranny of Cosmo and Lorenzo, who had not a single* 
man-at-aima in their pay, was the tyranny of intellectual supre- 
macy alone, representing the power exerted by the greatest 
mind in a small community. The personal character of their 
sway was shown in the utter failure of Piero, the weak and 
frivolous son of the Magnifico^ to maintain the family ascendancy. 
Bj that curious freak of race, which resembles a fault in strati- 
fication, he, however, transmitted the qualities he did not himself 
possess, and the hereditary type of his house, after missing two 
generations, reappeared in the third, in his granddaughter 
Catherine, Queen of France. 

His brief reign of two years ended in ignominious expulsion, 
and he died in exile, fighting in the service of France. But the 
accession to the Pontificate of his brother Giovanni (Leo X.) 
temporarily restored the fortunes of his family, and Piero’s son, 
Lorenzo, Duke of Uibino, was installed in the palace in Via 
Larga as ruler of Florence. The caily deaths of this prince and 
of his uncle Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, second son of the Mag- 
nifico, without lawful heirs, weie a fresh blow to the hopes of 
the dynasty, as in them was extinguished the line of Cosmo 
Patrr Patriae, the reigning branch of tho house. There remained, 
indeed, three descendants whose birth did not entitle them to be 
ranked as representatives of the family rights ; but this blot on 
the scutcheon was overlooked in the desire to keep the line un- 
broken, and Alexander, son of the Duke of Urbino, Ippolito, of 
the Duke of Nemours, and Giulio, sole offspring of the Maguifico's 
younger brother Giuliano, were adopted as the heirs of the house, 
to the exclusion of the legitimate collateral branch. 

Giulio, created Cardinal by Leo X., ruled Florence for some 
years as regent for his young cousins, and when he went to 
Rome to fill the Papal Chair as Clement VII., left Cardinal 
Passerini as bis legate. But the sack of Rome by Bourbon^s 
troops in 1527 was followed instantly by a rising of the Floren- 
tine populace, and the flight of the young Medici and all their 
adherents. The austere rule of the “ Pingnoni," as the disciples 
of ISavonarola were called, followed, and the sway of these 
Florentine Puritans was, under popular forms, a far* more real 
tyranny than that which had preceded it. It was the triumph 
of a sect, of all forms of despotism the most odious, and its 
BuppoEters carried out their tenets to the logical extreme of stem 
repression of all hostile opinion. 

Clement’s restoration was quickly followed by his compact 
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with Charles V., who unftrtook to reinstate the family in Flo- 
rence by force of arms. The famous siege by the Imperial troops 
was the result, and the city, after a heroic defence of eleven months, 
was only driven to capitulate by the stress of famine, combined 
with the treachery of her commander- in-chief and the hostile 
intrigues within her walls. The external unanimity of the citi- 
zens was, in fact, the result of a true reign of terror. The 
merest suspicion of disaffection was punished with death, and an 
unfortunate priest (to take one instance out of many) was executed 
tor an incautious remark on the personal beauty of the buy Cosmo, 
the future Grand Duke, then eleven years old. 

It will thus be seen that the theocracy superseded by the later 
Medici was no ideal free government, any more than the oligar- 
chical clique undermined and overthrown by their ancestors. 
The real reproach to which the dynasty is open is that its foun- 
dation was due to the trium])h of foreign arms ; as it is the true 
glory of the besieged Itepublicans to liave struggled, not merely 
for popular government, hut for national independence. Th(» 
crime of Giulio and Alessandro in allying themselves with Spain 
against their native city not only affects the verdict of history on 
all the later scions of their house, but casts a retrospective shadow 
on the memory of their ancestors ; and from Cosmo Pater Patriae, 
the great founder of a great race, to Gian Gastonc, its last and 
most degenerate descendant, the Medici, for ten generations, 
have suffered more or less in repute to the deed of their coubins 
under the bar sinister. 

But those of the elder branch, though reviled by Bepublican 
historians, have left behind them in their works a splendid 
apology; and while their uburpation of power has been long for- 
given, if not forgotten, the results they u&ed that power to acliieve 
are still the most glorious inheritance of their native city. The 
stones of I'lorence are eloquent in their praise, while the 
factious voices of their rivals in power are stilled for ever ; all 
that was faulty in the results of their rule has passed away, the 
good it left behind is immortal and imperishable. Meantime 
the later princes of the house have been left almost entirely 
either to the panegyrics of Court flatterers or to the animadver- 
sions of political opponents, whilo the popular idea of the first 
Grand Duke is gathered from dramas and romances in which be 
figures as the evil genius. The Cosmo of Alfieri’s tragedy ‘‘ Don 
Oarzia^^’ and of Guerrazzi’s novel Isabella OrsinV’ owes his 
demoniacal attributes entirely to the lively fancy of those ultra- 
revolutionary writers, but has, nevertheless, a more substantial 
existence in many minds than the able and comparatively virtuous 
prince, whose character they will find summed up in the pagt s 
before us. And as there never was an age more disposed than 
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the present to cast aside all preposftssion and reconsider the 
verdicts of the past, Baron von Reumont’s work will not be the 
less welcome if it helps to readjust unfounded ideas, and correct 
false impressions as to the characters and times he treats of. 

Having devoted a previous valuable study to the life and 
influence of Lorenzo the Magnificent, he makes his starting- 
point in the present work from the crisis where nearly all other 
modern historians, including Gino Capponi, have elected to 
leave off, and takes up tlie story of Florence after the momen- 
tous siege which decided her fate for three centuries. The 
capitulation signed on the 4th August, 1 530, left the city abso- 
lutely at the <lispo&al of Charles V., but though the heredituy 
presidency of the magistracy was then conferred by him on 
Alexander, Duke of C^ivitA. di Penna, and his heirs, with reviT- 
siou to his neatest kinsman in the male line, the Republican 
foims of Government nidured for nearly two years longer. 
Dwiiig to the intrigues of Clement VII. a still further modifica- 
tion in the Constitution then converted the State into a Princi- 
pality, Giovan Francesco de* Nobili, memorable as closing the 
longer series of a thou«»and three hundred and seventy-two 
Gonfaloniers, resigned his office on the Ist of Mav, 1532, and 
Alexander, nicknamed the Moor, son of Loieuzo, Duke of 
XJrbino, was proclaimed Duke of Florence to the old rallying 
cry of‘‘Palle! Paller^ 

There could scaicely have boon a more unfortunate choice, or 
^ne less calculated to reconcile the citizens to the new order of 
things. Even after making every allowance for the prejudice 
excited against Alexander by his odious position as the nominee 
of a foreign potentate, even taking into account the embittered 
view taken of his character by the vanquished party, we must 
still regaid him as a prince, devoid of all sense of public duty, 
aud as a man without any law of conduct save his own evil 
desires. If he were, indeed, according to the popular belief, of 
Negro or Moorish descent on his mother's side, he fully realised 
the common idea ascribing low moral type of the African race. 
He was, however, by no means deficient in ability, and some 
of the measures adopted in the earlier part of his reign, while 
he yet devoted some attention to his administrative duties, were 
wise and well-considered, but he abandoned himself before long 
to the sole pursuit of pleasure. The sedate burghers, among 
whom the austere traditions of Savonarola yet survived, were 
scandalised by the wild revels now held in the palace in Via 
Larga, and by the nightly masquerading frolics of the Duke and 
his chamberlains; but the younger nobility at first found his 
gay doings a welcome change after the rule of the Piagnoni, and 
the lower populace rejoiced in the restored license of carnival 
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mummeries. There came, in fact, such a reaction as that after 
the Puritan rigime in England, under the restored monarchy, 
and Alexander Medici personified the wild revulsion of public 
feeling as thoroughly as Charles Stuart. 

■ He was early in his reign connected by marriage both vdth 
Spain and France ; for in April, 1532, his half-sister Catherine, 
the fourteen year old bride of Henry, Duke of Orleans, played the 
hostess to the little Margaret of Austria, daughter of Charles V., 
who came at nine years of age to visit the dominions of her 
future husband on her way to Naples. And in September of the 
same year, the Duke escorted his sister as far as Porto Venereon 
the Gulf of Spezia, where she embarked on her way to France to 
enter on the eventful career that there awaited her. Secure in 
these powerful alliances, Alexander grew more overbearing and 
tyrannical, and the scandal caused by his riotous way of living, 
culminated in the maltreatment of a noble lady, Alessandra 
Mozzi Sacchetti, who was dragged from her home at night by 
his attendants, cruelly whipped? and left to languish for three 
days in the stables near St. Mark’s. Her supposed crime was 
having given a philtre to the Duke to secure his volatile 
affections. The Pope addressed remonstrances to his kinsman in 
vain, and as Filippo Strozzi, hitherto the companion and 
preceptor in vice ot the young Duke, who was his nephew 
by marriage, was inclined to take the part of the outraged lady, 
Clement tried to prevent further mischief by removing him from 
Florence, appointing him to escort Catherine on her journey to 
France. Then came a new scandal. Giuliano Salviati, one of 
the Duke’s favourite companions, publicly insulted Luisa Strozzi, 
Filippo’s beautiful and angelic daughter, at a ball, and was 
himself dangerously wounded by a midnight assassin shortly 
afterwards. The Strozzi brothers were suspected; the eldest, 
Piero, and two of his friends were arrested and lodged in the 
Bargello, and the Pope had to interfere for their release. Che 
final catastrophe, however, which precipitated the exile and 
rebellion of the Strozzi, was the death of the unfortunate Luisa, 
then the wife of Luigi Capponi, ^^hich, occurring with mys- 
terious suddenness, was ascribed to poison, and commonly 
regarded as the result of the Duke’s pique at her rejection of his 
attentions. This tragical event fwrms the subject of one of the 
best Italian novels, “ Luisa Strozzi,” by Bosini, which gives a 
forcible picture of Alexander’s tyranny. 

The death of Clement VII. in Sratember, 1534, and the 
election of Alexander Famese (Paul III.), who was not favour- 
able to the family of his predecessor, made Rome the rally- 
ing-point of the proscribed Florentine nobles, who, irritated by 
fresh severitieB an4 emboldened by the arrival of the Strozzi, 
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re«folved to appeal to the Emperor for redress of their griev^ 
ances. Meantime Florence was startled by another tragedy, a 
rumoured plot to destroy the Duke by blowing up a house where 
he was in the habit of passing some of his evenings, followed by 
the sudden deaths — again attributed to poison — of two of the 
supposed parties to the conspiracy. These were the poet Berni, 
celebrated for bis jocose rhymes ; and the Duke s cousin, the 
Cardinal Ippolito, who died at Itri, on his way to Naples, after a 
few days’ illness. The investigation held by order of the Pope 
led to no result, but public opinion accused Alexander of the 
murder of his kinsman. Such were the events of the new rfgvnie 
forming a dark background to its revelries, which animated with 
unwonted life the sombre old palace reared by the elder Cosmo, 
as the cradle and stronghold of his race. 

Charles V. had now reached Naples on his return from Tunis, 
and thither Alexander was summoned to answer in person the 
accusations of the exiled families. He was accompanied by 
a brilliant cortege of friends ao^ adherents, among whom were 
two young kinsmen^ Cosmo and Lorenzino, both descended in the 
fourth generation fiom Lorenzo, brother of Cosmo Pater Patriae, 
Lorenzino representing the elder branch. Tins is the first time 
that history lAeutious together the names of these thiee cousins, 
whose later destines were intertwined in so dark a tragedy. 
Lorenzino was the most trusted intimate of the Duke, but 
Cosmo, a boy of fifteen, was under the tutelage of his mother, 
and habitually lived in retirement at his villa in the country. 

Two historiaiib, Jacopo Nardi and Fiancesco Guicciardini, 
stated the case on opposite sides ; the latter for the Duke, whose 
influence with the Emperor triumphed over his opponents. 
They were so disgusted with the partial dc^cree of amnesty he 
would have accorded them, that they pieferred to reject it 
altogether, and declined to return on sufferance to their native 
city. Alexander’s solemn betrothal to Margaret of Austria took 
place before he left Naples on the Iii9th of February, 1536 ; and 
in the following May the Emperor visited Florence, passing x)ne 
night at the Certosa outside the Porta Bomana, and the follow- 
ing seven days in visiting the sights of the city. Shortly after 
the bride made her entry in state attended by the Vice-Queen of 
Naples, and the marriage was celebrated wif^ji great splendour. 
The old Florentine costume was laid aside, and Spanish fashions 
adopted by Alexander and his courtiem during these festivities, 
while the etiquette of a Court, without its decorum, was gradually 
introduced into his circle. An amnesty was proclaimed at the 
same time, but few of the exiles condescended to avail them- 
selves of it. 

Alexander’s days were numbered, but there was no change in 
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his way of life, nor did his bride, who was but a child, 
receive much of his attention. On Saturday night the 5th of 
January, 1537, the eve of the Epiphany was celebrated iu 
Florence, as it still is, with the extraordinary uproar of the 
•BefarWi. The hoarse braying of glass trumpets, the sharp dis- 
sonance of every kind of bird-call attd whistle, the clash of 
cymbals, the roll of drums, fill the streets to a late hour 
on this anniversary with a perfect pandemonium of sound, which 
heard from the heights surrounding the city and mellowed into 
unison by distance, resembles the agitated hum of a great hive 
roused by an intruding enemy. Such a night of tumult 
Lorenzino, called from his deed “the Tuscan Brutus,” selected as 
his opportunity, luring the Duke by a stratagem to pass it in his 
dwelling, then separated by a narrow street from the palace in 
Via Larga. . 

History is nowhere so vivid to the imagination as in Florence, 
where the stones of the old palaces testify with mute 
eloquence to the scenes they witnessed ; where every street has 
a memory, and every house is a monument. A record of 
Alexander’s murder still survives by the desire of Cosmo his suc- 
cessor, who decreed that no building should ever be erected over 
the room in which it took place ; and the traveller approaching 
the great fortress palace of the Medici from San Lorenzo cannot fail 
to observe how the wall at one spot breaks off abruptly at the 
first floor, while the rest of the mass towers above it. This part 
of the building, now joined to its main portion by later additions 
which have e&ced the old “ Via del Traditore,” was the house of 
Lorenzino, and here th^ death-struggle took place ; when bending 
over the Duke as he lay in bed, and whispering in his ear false 
words of reassurance, “My lord, are you sleeping? My lord, are 
you afraid?” he suddenly grappled with him, beckoning forth oX 
the same time the hired assa<«in whom he had in concealment to 
assist in the work of slaughter. Even thus over-matched and 
taken at disadvantage, Alexander, a vigorous young man, fought 
hard for life, and died at last with his strong white teeth 
clenched in the thumb of his treacherous kinsman. 

Such was the evil life and dark end of the first Duke of 
Florence, a man who ill became honours unmerited either by 
his birth or conduci His remains, in the confusion and agita- 
tion which followed his death, were hastily rolled in a carpet, 
and borne with scant ceremony to the small adjoining church of 
San Oiovannino, whence they were carried to the sacristy of San 
Lorenzo, and rudely thrust into the sarcophagus which contained 
those of his father, the Duke of Urbino. Here they were found 
nearly three centuries and a half later, when, in February, 1875, 
the lid was removed to set at rest a doubt as to the identity of 
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Michael Angelo’s monumental statues of the two Dukes. The 
delicately embroidered linen shirt which he wore the night of 
his murder was still visible, but crumbled into dust* on the/ 
admission of the air. The shape of the skull did not confirm 
the popular idea of his Negro origin, as it was well-proportioned . 
and of rather elegant contour, and the teeth were small, regular, 
and singularly perfect. His hair, which, if portraits or tradition 
can be trusted, was very dark, must have lost its* colour with 
time, as it was found to be of a dull, sandy hue. 

The murderer, who had provided himself with a pass for 
leaving Florence, rode that night with his accomplice, over the 
Apennines to Bologna. He boasted there of his deed ; but his 
story was not believed at first, and be reached Venice in safety, 
where, after the lapse of years, the relentless vengeance of Cosmo 
overtook him in the stiletto of an assassin. Many attributed 
the eagerness of the latter in the pursuit, rather to the desire to 
dispose of a rival claimant to the throne, than to punish the deed 
which had rendered it vacant for himself. By bringing up 
Giuliano, Lorenzino^s brother, to the priesthood, he secured the 
extinction of a branch of the family senior to his own. Loren- 
zino’s motive for the murder seems to have been a morbid 
craving for notoriety, and some have believed he was mad ; but 
his apology for the deed, though a strange document, shows no 
signs of insanity. 

Alexander’s death was not discovered for many hours, and 
though his non-appearance caused much dismay in his house- 
hold, it was not till the evening of Sunday Gth, that his atten- 
dants broke into the room, and discovered his remains. All that 
day the tumult of the opening Carnival filled the Via Larga 
with joyous uproar, while the Duke lay dead in the room at the 
back oi the silent palace. The Palleschi leaders kept the secret as 
long as possible, while they sent messages to the military authorities 
both in town and country to take all measures of precaution against 
a popular rising. There was, however, no movement among the 
people, for though they fiirmed excited groups in the streets, their 
cry was Palle! Palle!’^ and the Council of Notables held its delibe- 
rations on Tuesday undisturbed. Their choice fell on Cosmo, who 
had already been summoned from the Villa Trebbio, and from the 
pleasures of the chase in the woods of the Mugello, bis actual 
occupation when the message reached him. Francesco Guicci- 
ardini, Baccio Valori, and the other adherents of his house, 
doubtless expected to rule the State as the advisers and pre- 
ceptors of the young prince ; but they were soon to learn that 
they had found a master in the gracious stripling of seventeen 
summery who came to Florence at their bidding He at 
once prepossessed the members of the Council in his favour, as 
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he appeared before them in the fair promise of his opening 
youth, beautiful, if we may trust contemporary sculpture, as the 
young Augustiia His features, as was not unusual in his race, 
seem to have undergone considerable modification between 
adolescence and maturity ; for in the somewhat grimly eneigetic 
Mines of Benvenuto Cellini's matchless photograph in bronze, we 
can scarcely trace the softer symmetry of his early years. His 
character, however, was fully formed, and from the hour of his 
proclamation on the . 9th of January, 1537, he was lord of 
Florence in fact as well as in name. 

By a strange coincidence the first and strongest type of the 
race — that of the elder Cosmo — seemed repeated with his name 
in this remote collateral descendant ; while by a still stranger 
turn of fortune, he, the vigorous and legitimate t>ff-set of the old 
stock, entered on his birthright as heir of its degenerate and 
base-born scion. Through his mother, however, Maria Salviati, 
and her mother, Lucrezia Medici, daughter of the Magnifico, 
Cosmo was directly descended from the magnatt^s of his house ; 
while his other grandmother, Catherine Sforza, had introduced 
a fresh inheritance of gieatness into the race, by grafting on it 
the ruder energy of the rulers of Milan. Her son, Cosmo's 
father, was the renowned leader of the “ Black Bands," who, dying 
at twenty-seven of a wound received in battle, left behind him a 
reputation for military genius second to no soldier of his time, 
and who still ranks among the heroes of Italian arms. His 
portrait in complete armour, by Titian, hangs in the Uffizi 
gallery, and is considered strikingly like those of the Fir^t 
Napoleon. It is strong and pitiless as a bronze mask, and may 
perhaps be considered to represent the Sforza type, as it stands 
alone among those of his own race. There are two statues of 
Giovanni in Florence, one in classical costume in front of San 
Lorenzo, the other under the arcade of the Uffizi, facing the river. 
The hero of the “ Black Bands" made his baby son, within a few 
hours of his birth, the subject of a curious experiment, throwing 
him out of the window of a high floor to be caught by some one in 
the court below, as a test of his infant nerves. 

The State which this boy survived to rule was a heterogeneous 
association of small communities, independent of, and generally 
hostile to each other, retaining their own laws and municipal 
forms, and bound to the sovereign city by ties varying in form, 
in origin, and in degree. Not Rome herself ruled her subject 
provinces in a more arbitrary spirit than Florence did her petty 
tributaries, bestowing their lucrative offices as rewards on her 
own deserving citizens, and often exciting riotous and seditious 
agitation by her disregard of their rights. I'he breadth of 
Cosmo’s genius was in nothing more clearly shown than in his 
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intuitive perception of the requirements of the coming time, 
and of the necessity of a new system for governing the State as 
a homogeneous whole This faculty of divining the future 
wants of society, and anticipating the resuUs of centunes to 
come, was a birtbnght of the house of Medici, more prolific than . 
any single race, of spirits fitted to pilot humanity on the path of 
progress , and while the task of his ancestors had been to direct 
a mighty revolution in thought, and reconstruct civilisation out of 
the wrecks of tune, Cosmo’s was the scarcely less difficult mission 
of carrying out a gieat social transformation, and fitting a 
raedneval municipality to take its place os a modern State He 
f )iind Florence the petty tyrant of a group of towns, ill-governed 
and disafficted — he left Tuscany an organised and coherent 
nationality, with% place and a voice in the councils of Eiiiope 
He, the first Duke, not of Florence alone, but of Florence and 
Etruria, could point to Leghorn and Porto Ferraio called into 
existence — to Pisa resuscitated from decay — to Siena, not alone 
conquered, but reconciled to her conqueior — as the justification 
of hia more extended title. He could claim to rule, not as head 
of a coiporation, but as sovereign of a State, in right of the 
privilege of Florentine citizenship by him conceded to th** pro- 
vincial towns, of hib indiscriminate admission to his counciU of 
the nativib of all paits of his dominions, and of the favour shown 
by him to other cities as well as the cipital, which had hitheito 
ri girded them as meie vassals and serfs The political body 
g lined in health and vigour from the extension of a vivifying 
sense of nitional life to all its members alike, and was able to 
bear the new burdens cast upon it in providing for its own 
defence For Cosmo was resolved to depend on his own 
resouKes, and hid to organise a military and financial system in 
a countiy whose exchequer had been drained, and its trade and 
agriculture crippled, by pestilence ard war. 

And if, in the fulfibnent of tasks so arduous and so multi- 
farious, he was somewhat unscrupulous as to the means em- 
ployed , if, strong m a sense of his own gre it ends, he occasionally 
disregarded individual rights, and stretched to the utmost limit 
the pnvileges of his sovereign prerogative, it should be remem 
bered that the very boldest minds, even m pursuit of aims far m 
advance of their age, cun rarely sii ike off the trammels of tra- 
ditional methods, but do then work tor postenty by the light of 
their own day, and with the aid of systems already m use 
There could, perhaps, scarcely be a stronger proof of Cosmo’s 
superiority to the average ruleis of his time than to find that we 
instinctively criticise him by a modern standard 

His reign opened with a great peril and a great triumph, com- 
memorated by the pillar, elected m the Piazza, Sta Tnnita, near 
[Vol. CXIII. No CCXXIII.]— New Szbiu, Vol, LVH. No I E 
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the bridge of the same name. The exiles, contemptuously 
rejecting the amnesty offered on his accession, had taken up 
arms against him, and, crossing the Apennines from Bologna, 
entered the Florentine territory above Pistoia, led by Filippo 
, and Piero Strozzi. The former, however, seems to have had but 
little hope of final success, for, though he had received Lorenzino 
with open arms in Venice, red-handed from the murder of his 
kinsman, adopting his sisters Maddalena and Laudomia into his 
own family as the brides of his two sons, he yet wrote before the 
end of the same month, expressing grave doubts as to any prac- 
tical result from the change. I have but little hope,” he says, 

and am out of heai't, for I think the deed of our Brutus will be 
as fruitless as that of his ancient prototype. Augustus follows 
OsBsar. , ^ 

The correspondence between the chiefs of the opposite parties 
before the outbreak of hostilities is interesting, as it thiows light 
on the genuinely patriotic motive influencing the adherents of 
the Medici in their support of the dynasty from the time 
of the siege. Their view, strongly and forcibly expressed in 
these letters, was that any attempt at establishing a Republic 
would but furnish a pretext for the annexation of Tuscany by 
Charles, that the strong places, though nominally held for 
Cosmo, were garrisoned by Imperialist forces, whom the French 
could never dislodge fiom the footing they had thus acquired ; 
and that, with the fate of Milan before their eyes, they had better 
shun the French alliance, and the illusory dream of a lestorcd 
Republic. This was the view of the situation — doubtless the 
correct one — taken by Francesco Guicciardini, to whom his sup- 
posed want of patriotism in supporting Alexander and Cosmo 
has so often been made a subject of reproach. 

There was little concert among the rebels, a part of whom had 
taken up their quarters in Montemurlo, an old stronghold of the 
Counts Guidi, on the Apennines, about fifteen miles from Flo- 
rence, while some occupied Prato and its enviions, four miles 
nearer, and the remainder had not yet arrived from Bologna. 
On the evening of August 1st, Alessandro Vitelli, with less 
than a thousand men, marched out from Florence to meet them, 
while the gates of the city were locked behind him, and all in- 
gress or egress cut off. It was an anxious night for the Floren- 
tines and their young Duke, who, after hours of sleepless 
expectancy, received at break of day the news of the partial 
defeat of the enemy. 

All foreign visitors know the Church of the Servites, 
gorgeous with marbles and gilding, where the m&<)Rive silver 
lamps given by Piero il Gottoso blaze in a perpetual constella- 
tion before the most venerated shrine in Florence ; and the six 
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halls of the Medici, surmounted by the Graud-Ducal crown, are 
inlaid in agate and porphyry on the altar step. Here Cosmo 
repaired on the morning of the 2nd of August, 1537, to have a 
^ass of Thanksgiving offered for his success; and here, before the 
service was concluded, a second courier reached him with the . 
tidings of his complete triumph. Ere the priest had left the 
altar the news had spread abroad, and the church was filled 
with men who made its frescoed walls resound to their cry of 

Cosimo, Cosimo ! Palle, palle !” Tlie exulting crowd escorted 
the Duke to his palace, whore the long and miserable train of 
prisoners, who soon began to arrive, were received by the victor 
with his mother by his side. Cosmo^s bearing was calm, and 
showed no trace of resentment ; but not the less was his resolve 
implacable. Metcy to the vanquished was no part of the Chris- 
tianity of princes in those days, and the boy ruler of eighteen was 
a stem victor. The prisoners were tried and executed as rebels 
till the Piazza della Signoria ran red with blood ; the remainder 
languished lung in the fortresses of Pisa and Volterra, and it was 
seventeen years before Cosmo would consent to relax the severity 
of Ijis edicts against the disaffected in exile. The remedy, though 
severe, was efficacious; the spirit of rebellion was thoroughly 
crushed, and his successors for 300 years bad never to combat an 
attempt at insurrection. 

Filippo Strozzi alone was retained in custody by the Spanish 
military authorities, who refused to give him up. The Pope and 
Catheriue, the dauphiness, Filippo s wife's niece, exerted all 
their influence for his liberation, but in vain ; he remained a 
prisoner until December, 1538, when he died, it was said, by his 
own hand, but, accordiug to the common belief, by that of Cosmo'd 
agents. 

The battle of Moutemurlo is a landmark in Florentine history, 
as it is the last episode of the long annals of rival factions, by 
turns proscribed and paramount — oppressing and oppressed — 
through the Middle Af^*s. And, in judging Cosmo's severity to 
the vanquished, we should remember, first, that only a strong 
Government can afford to show mercy ; and, second, that it is but 
within very recent years that much tenderness has been shown 
to rebels taken with arms in their hands. 

The Duke, on his accession, was auxious to maintain the family 
connection with the Emperor by marrying the widow of his 
predecessor ; but Charles, at that time more bent on conciliating 
the Pope, gave her in marriage to the young Farnese, and she is 
best known in history as Margaret of Parma, Regent of the 
Netherlands. Cosmo’s choice then fell upon Donna Eleonora, 
second daughter of Don Pedro de Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, 
whom he married in June, 1539, he being then exactly twenty 
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years of age. This early union proved a happy one ; Eleonora 
of Toledo, though reserved and uninteresting to the rest of the 
world, was a devoted wife, and retained the affections of her 
husband till her death. • 

* Cosmo’s long reign is interesting rather from its results, than 
from its eventa Italy was still the theatre where the great 
European drama was principally played out, and hbr States can 
scarcely be said to have an independent history during that 
period. Yet Cosmo’s policy was his own, adopted with far-seeing 
penetration from the moment of his accession to power, and 
pursued with unvarying constancy through all the vicissitudes of 
eight-and-thirty years. To free himself, as far as possible, from 
the humiliating dependence on Spain, which galled his proud and 
ambitious spirit, while he remained, under many provocations, 
true to her cause, was the ruling principle of his conduct; and 
his loyalty to the Emperor was inspired partly by gratitude for 
the re.^loration of his family, and partly by the politienl intuition 
with which he divined that to rely on Fiance, weakened and 
distracted by internal dissensions, would be to trust to a broken 
reed. His remarkable letter of March, 15.)S, to Ercnle d’Este, 
urging him to neutrality between France and Spain, shows that 
his mind bad grasped a wider patriotism than was known to 
Italian politicians of his day, and had made a stride across the 
coming centuries, to an idea, such as e\ren Dante had never con- 
ceived, of an Italy capable of subsisting without foreign inter- 
vention. “We must so bear oui selves,” he writes, “in dealing 
with these Great Pow(ts, that we keep their aims in mind, and 
•mutually support each other in counteracting their usurpations; 
guiding ourselves, not by preference for Franco or Spain, but by 
the weal of Italy, our native land.” Words which strike us 
as pregnant with prophetic insight, when w'e remember the pro- 
vincial and municipal jealousies which the political education of 
three centuries has scarcely sufficed to ^t out below the Alps, 
and which, in Cosmo’s time, made ever;^talian commonwealth 
see its own triumph in its neighbour’s destruction. 

The most impoitant event of Cosmo's reign was the Sienese 
war, engaged in by him partly from ambition, partly from the 
necessity of self-defence, on the issue of w'hich his whole fate 
and future were staked, and whose ultimate success was the 
crowning glory of his life. Siena, torn by intestine discord, had 
Teamed nothing since the Middle Ages ; and only the French and 
Spanish garrisons, which alternated tlieie as the balance of 
power shifted between the rival sovereigns, prevented sanguinary 
outbreaks of hostility amongst the numerous factions to which 
she was a prey. From the earliest ages the traditional foe of 
Florence, she stiU preserves the trophies of the crushing defeat 
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she ieflicted on her rival in the battle of Montaperto in 1 260, 
when the chivalry of the Ouelph party was decimated and ita 
power bioken for years. The great struggle was for the capture 
of the Cairoccio, the Florentine ark of battle, and the flower of 
her nobility — the warrior patriarch, Oiovanni Tornaqiinci, to 
whose charge it had been committed, with nearly every adult 
male of his house, died in its defence. The two great poles on 
which it bore displayed theensigns of Florence, still rest against the 
cupola of the Cathedral of Siena, and aie a souice of piide to 
her inhabitantb. During the siege of Florence she had supplied 
an IS and ordnance to the Inipciialists, and paid a heavy 
penalty for her unneighbouily act, in the annihilation of her own 
ludependeiice by the party then triumphant. 

The outbreak of the war was brought about by the French 
occupati n of the town, and their appointment as commandant 
of Pieio StTOzzi, the hereditary foe oi^ Cosmo, who saw a direct 
menace lu his vicinity He accordingly, in concert with the 
Emperoz, made his pieparations with all speed and secresy, 
cutting ofl all communication with the Sienese territory so com- 
pletely during the mustering oi his troops, that the first notice 
Siena had of any hostile movement was then appearance before 
the walls, and their occupation, by a coap^le 'inatUf ofwi impor- 
tant outlying fort. Nevertheless, the inhabitants protracted their 
lesistuice for five months, displaying a heroism equal to that of 
the Floientines in the defence of their independence The war 
was conducted with gieat baibaiity on both sides, causing im- 
mense suffering and destiuction thiough the country, and the 
Mareniina is believed riever to have recovered the devastations 
it then sustained Cosmo’s generalissimo was a man who bore 
his name, but who was only related to him by a genealogical 
fiction — Gian Giacomo Medici, of Mangnano, the aon of a 
Milanese farmer of taxes, who, having enriched himself and 
matiied into the aiistocracy, thought proptr to abbreviate his 
pattonymic of Medicliiiii, and assume the name and arms of the 
pi luces of Florence. The migi alien to Mil in of one of the family 
at a convenient remoteness of time was imagined, to give colour 
to the fable, which Cosmo sanctioned by his acceptance of the 
lelationship, reaping the benefit of his complaisaiice, when 
Maiignano’s brotfur was laisod to the Papacy 

The ieadei of the French and Sienese side was the unlucky 
Pieio StrozzL, of whom Paul lY had said that he had all the 
qualiues of a general except good fortune, and whose defeat by 
Mangnano at Marciano on the .ud August, 1 >54, the anniversary 
of that of his father at Moiitemurlo,* decided the fate of the city. 
It held out, however, with much suffering, until the following 
Apiil, and was only surrendeied when every form of nourishment 
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was exhausted, even to the oil In the church lamps. With spirit 
unbroken by what they had gone through, a portion of the 
inhabitants left it with thQ French troops, and repaired to 
Montalcino, whither they dechiied the Sienese republic and 
• magistracy transferred. The war continued in the territory of 
Siena, for nearly four years in all, without any result save that 
of protracting a hopeless and miserable struggle. It was only in 
July, ]557> after many intrigues and heart-burnings, that Cosmo 
received the long-coveted investiture from Philip of Spain, who 
had succeeded his father, Charles V., and whose principal mo- 
tive for granting it was the impossibility of paying back the 
money advanced by the Duke for the prosecution of the war. 
Its effect on Cosmo^s position was immense. It secured him 
against the permanent threat of a foreign garrison close to his 
frontier ; and by consolidating an Italian State in the centre of 
the Peninsula, raised up adbrrnidable barrier against its complete 
occupation by any European Power. Tlie Sienese were con- 
ciliated by being allowed to retain their own municipal autonomy, 
while a resident governour represented the authoiity of the 
Duke. They were thus spared the humiliation of direct 
dependence on Florence, the traditional object of their animosity, 
while the ruling family from which the governours were appointed 
was rather popular than the reverse. The old rivalry between 
the Monti, or different quarters of the city, still subsists, but is 
only shown in the peaceful competition of the annual races of the 
J5th of August, when each horse is the champion of his district, 
and the most intense excitement prevails as to the result. 

The victory over Siena was the turning-point in Cosmos 
career, and is commemorated by the on his equestrian 

statue in the Piazza della Signoria. He also commissioned 
Giorgio Vasari to portray it in fresco on the v/alls of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, but very characteristically desired him to leave out the 
group of counsellors he Lad proposed to introduce, saying he had 
taken counsel only with himself, and that an allegory, such as 
that of Silence, would be more appropriate. The gentler side of 
his character developed with prosperity, and he grew more 
liberal and genial as the great tension of anxiety relaxed, which 
had kept all his faculties at high pressure during the earlier 
half of his reign. He had a further triumph in the result of the 
Conclave of 1558, which elected as successor to Paul IV., Gian 
Angelo Medici, of the Milanese family ; and people recalled the 
days of Lorenzo, when Cosmo’s son of seven years old — another 
Giovanni — ^received the purole from the new Pontiff, on the same 
day as his own nephew, Charles Borromeo. When the Duke 
visited Rome in October, 1560, having made his State entiy into 
Siena on the way, he exercie^ such influence over the Pope 
as to call forth the pasquinade "Cosmus Medicos Pontifex Maxi- 
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mus/* The Pope persuaded him to remain to assist at the 
Declaration of the Decrees of the Council of Trent, whose sittings 
he had long laboured to facilitate, and on his departure presented 
him with four ship-loads of antiquities — the foundation of the 
UflSzi collection. 

The terrible domestic tragedy which overshadowed Cosmo’s 
latter years, 'and gave rise to such dark legends, followed swiftly 
as the Nemesis of his worldly prosperity. While on an autumnal 
hunting excursion in the Pisan Maremma, in November, 1502, 
the young Cardinal was first attacked by a malignant fever, of 
which he died in six days ; his two elder brothers then sickened 
of the epidemic, from which Ferdinand recovered, while Garzia 
died after twenty days’ illness. Their mothej^, long ailing, suc- 
cumbed to the shock of her children’s deaths, and expired on the 
18th of December. Such are, as far as they can be ascertained, 
the s mj)le facts, of which the popular and poetic version is that 
Oarzia slew his brother, and was in turn slain by his father. For 
this belief, although it gained ground even at the time, there 
cannot be ^ound a tittle of historical evidence. Facts, dates, 
and intrinsic probabilities are alike against it, yet it is the foun- 
dation of the popular idea of Cosmo’s character, and is the 
story most generally associated with his memory. English 
and Italian verse have alike perpetuated it, and history protests 
in vain. 

It was no doubt the impression produced by this tragical 
event, as well as a sense of failing health, that caused Cosmo’s 
partial abdication in 1564 ; though, perhaps, the desire to train his 
successor in working the administrative machine he had him- 
self created contributed also to Lis resolve. It was not for 
seme years after that he received from the Pope Pius V. the 
title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, and only in 1570 that his 
solemn coronation in the Vatican took place. The Emperor and 
King of Spain after long and intricate negotiations finally con-* 
firmed the title to his son Francis I. In the same year as his 
coronation he contracted a second marriage with Camilla Mar- 
telli, a Florentine lady of good birth, who, however, received no 
State rank as his wife. This step brought him discredit abroad, 
and little happiness at home, as she was exacting and uu- 
leasonable. During the last years of his life he suffered much 
from gout-^the hereditary malady of his family, but his death 
ID 1574, at the comparatively early age of fifty-four, was caused 
hy gradual decline after a paralytic or apoplectic stroke. 

We should much wish to extract at length Baron von Beu- 
mont’s forcible general view of Cosmo as a ruler and a man, 
bnt it would occupy too large a proportion of the space allotted 
to an Article, and we are constrained to give a more cursory 
recapitulation of the subject. 
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It seems scarcely less than miraculous that any race should 
have produced twice, and at an interval of four generations, the 
extraordinary combination of qualities that went to make up 
the characters of the two Cosmos. Lorenzo, who came between 
, them, though great in his way, was of a totally different type ; 
with more artistic genius and personal fascination, but less of 
general ability, and a total absence of the great administrative 
&culty so conspicuous in them, it may be safely said that he 
would never have founded anything, and could only have built 
where the substructures were already laid. Lut in the first 
Grand Duke we find the same wonderful union of subtlety and 
breadth of mind — of power to grasp a subject at once in its 
widest bearings ig[id most minute details — of micioscopic at 
once, and telescopic moral vision — of shrewd calculation of 
means, and boldness of design — that made the wily old Floieii- 
tine banker a power in the State. In the circumstances of the 
younger Cosmo, the elder, we feel, would have pursue 1 a pre- 
cisely similar course. Both were unscrupulous in establishing 
their power, but once established, used it conscienli^sly fir the 
benefit ofithe commonwealth. Both hud the same passicn for 
art, and took equal delight in the society of artists. The thrifty 
husbandry shown by Cosmo the elder in his rural pursuitt^ and 
in his careful cultivation of his farms and villas, is found on a 
larger scale in the Grand Duke, who knew each district m his 
dominions, and who, we are told, in every excursion, wliether 
State progress, hunting party. Court fete, or chance journey, was 
constantly intent on studying the country, the capabilities of die 
soil, the nature of the vegetation, and any promise of mineral 
wealth to be detected. 

But most of all the two Cosmos resembled each other in their 
capacity for financial administration, and the policy of both may 
be said to have been mainly founded on their genius for rapid 
gains and judicious outlay of money. Pater Patriae, in his dex- 
terous manipulation of the State resources, as well as of his own 
colossal fortune, was master of a tremendous engine of power in 
a small community, and may be said to have ruled Florence by 
the purse-strings. The first Grand Duke owed his influential posi- 
tion among the princes of Europe in great measure to the fact 
that he alone was able to pay his way, while emperors and kings 
were bankrupt. By the disbursement of a ransom he purchased 
the departure of the Spanish garrisons from the strong places of 
Tuscany early in his reign ; with hard cash bought the investiture 
of Piombino, afterwards revoked ; and, by the advances he had 
made during the war, finally wrung the sovereignty of Siena 
from the reluctant Philip. 

Political science seemed to have made little progress in the 
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public mind of Italy during the century which separates the two 
great Medici ; but the latter Cu&mo, as compared with hib pre- 
decessor, had made a great stnde forwaid ac^osb the gulf between 
modem and medisevd ideas lie had not, mdeed^oncoived the 
notion of absolution fiom crime by vcidict of the mob, or of that , 
skilful jugglery of the ballot-box by which it was reserved to later 
despots to trick themselves in the trappings of deinociacy , but he 
had advanced to the idea, almost as stiang^o his contemporaries^ 
of an Italian State self-sufficing and self-prottctmg, strong enough 
to repel invasion or repress sedition without foreign iiitcrvcntiou, 
and of an Italy with some piinciple of cohesion between its com- 
ponent parts This was much, in an •age when the traditional 
prestige of the Roman Empire still weighed on the Peninsula, 
crushing out all moial independence in its rulers, and making 
the frii ndbliip and protection of Ccesar, or of some more pow<: i ful 
rival of Casar, should s icli be found, the utmost aim of their 
ambition. It was more, that he should have dared to take the 
fiist step towards realising such an idea by perptluatiug the 
national militaij organisation introduced uudet the Republican 
Government, while in the neighbouiing States a hrcnch or 
Spanish garrison, to quell the factiou momentarily overthrown, 
was the universal panacea for social disoideis, and a native sol- 
diery would have seemed to tliose in power as startling an idea, 
as would to the visitors to a menagerie the proposal to unlock 
the cages and enlarge tigeis and hyenas in then midst 

His advance on the hlteeuth-ccutmy idea of government was 
eiiuallj shown m the leading pnneiple of his internal policy. 
Uib dismissal, on his accession, from all share in public aflairs of 
the powerful adhere. uts of bis family, is generally attiibuted to 
pcisoual jtaluusy of the authoiity they might have wished to 
assume, but maj probably be asciibed with gnater justice to a 
more enlightened motive — his determination to rule, not as chief 
of a factiou, but as head of the State, acknowledging no distinc- 
tion between one class and another of Ins subjects The veiy 
name of party was odious to him, aud Vincenzo Fedeli tells us 
that he made penal the use of the old epithets Guelph and 
Ghibelliue, Cancelheri and Panciaticbi, Armbbiati and Pugnoni, 
which now' finally disappeared fiom use. 

The eagle mind which thus resolutely shook off the trammels 
of tradition, had a prodigious capacity for transacting the details 
of business “His activity,” says Baron von Reumont, “was 
colossal.” Up at dawn in summer, and in winter some hours 
before it, he received the reports of cnmmal judges, commissaries 
of police, and heads of departments, gave audiences to secretanes 
of State, and personally examined a voluminous correspondence. 
The archives m Florence contain the rough diafts of his letters 
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to foreign potentates and ambassadors, on all manner of subjects, 
as to which he expresses his views in clear and forcible language, 
and with so few erasures as to sUbw how readily his thoughts 
clothed themselves in fitting worda The afternoon was devoted 
,to giving audience to ambassadors, people of distinction, and 
those who had petitions to present^ whom he received freely, and 
to whom he gave courteous explanations if unable to comply with 
their requests. All his subjects were likewise free to address him 
in writing, and sure of having their business duly considered. 

He dined in company with his family, or with a few scientific 
or learned guests, while his evening recreation was either a little 
simple society in his daughter's house or in his own, or listening 
to the reading aloud of some historical or classical work by one 
of the men of letters whose society he cultivated. He attended 
daily Mass, either in the Cathedral, the Church of the Annunziata, 
or of the Santo Spirito, according as his residence was in the 
palace in Via Larga or in that of the Pitti ; and when he rode or 
drove through the streets he received petitions, cither oral or 
verbal. He belonged to some religious brotherhoods, and both 
in their meetings and in church took his place with the rest of the 
congregation. Though in some respects grasping as to money, 
he was liberal to the poor, never went abroad without an atten- 
dant carrying a bag of money to relieve urgent distress, and 
contributed largely to all charitable institutions. He exercised 
a strict supervision over the administration of justice, so that 
judges and criminals were said to be equally in awe of him ; 
dismissed an entire magistracy in one day for a party decision, 
and compelled his own brother-in-law, Dou Louis of Toledo, to 
sell his property in order to pay his debts. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that the taxation 
imposed by him was very heavy, sometimes so much so as to 
counteract its own objects, and check the development of 
industry and agriculture. There-' is scarcely an expedient of 
modern Italian finance that he did not anticipate, such as 
the salt-tax, the duty on the slaughtering of animals, and the 
State lottery.* It must, however, be said that if the burdens 
on the people were heavy, the proceeds all went into the State 
chesty and not into the pockets of corrupt officiala Cosmo used 
to say that nothing gave him so much trouble as to avoid being 
robbed, but he hanged a chief tax-gatherer for peculation, and 
was safe afterwards. He organised an elaborate system of 
espionage, and had his agents everywhere, so as to have abun^ 

• The lottery, however, though tried by Cosmo, wm again abolished, wd 
only re-established by the house of Loiraine. It was declared illMal by the 
intervening Qrand Dukes, and denounced in a severe proclamation by Cosmo 111. 
sa a source of demoralisation to the people. 
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dant sources of secret iDformatiou. He was as opposed to 'free 
trade in vice as io produce, wd succeeded in repressing its worst 
excesses. Religion he placeP under the tutelage of the police ; 
but he did not encourage the Inquisition, and only admitted it 
in Florence in a very modified form. 

When w^ turn from Cosmo’s share in the general history of 
Europe, from his negotiations with foreign Powers, and corre- 
spondence with ambassadors and statesmen, to his active part in 
furthering the material and intellectual progress of his State, we 
wonder how any single life could afford time and energy for so 
many forms of activity. He had himself considerable scientific 
knowledge, particularly in chemistry and mineralogy, and was 
able to point out to a professor the vegetable origin of anthracite 
coal. He took great interest in developing the mineral wealth 
of the country, and from an enlightened motive, for when it was 
once represented to him that certain mines could not be profit- 
ably worked, he replied that money returns were not so much 
to be looked for in such underte^ings as the benefit to the 
population of barren and desolate tracts, by affording them 
occupation and means of subsistence. Botany and medicine 
made equal progress under Cosmo, who, in reconstituting the 
decayed University of Pisa, sought out for it the best professors 
in every department ; and Yesalius and Cesalpino, both whose 
names are associated with the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, were established there by him. In his patronage of art 
and letters he was not less energetic or discriminating than his 
predecessors, and if his epoch produced nothing like the master- 
pieces of theirs, it yet contributed its quota to the progress of 
culture. History was the branch of literature which flourished 
most, and was much encouraged by Cosmo, who permitted the 
publication of works by his political opponents, as in the case of 
Benedetto Varchi, patronised and favoured by him while writing 
in a perfectly independent spirit. Giorgio Vasari and Benvenuto 
Cellini, both famed in literature and art, were especially distin- 
guished by the Duke, and executed many of their works by his 
orders. 

It was under Cosmo that Florence mainly assumed the aspect 
under which it has g^own so familiar to travellers of all nations. 
The bastions of San Hiniato, and the hanging gardens of the 
Boboli grew up under his auspices, as did the Mereato Nuovo, 
the Ponte Santa Trinitil, from Ammannati's design, and the 
porticoes of the UffizL which, with the quaint covered gallery 
connecting them with the Pitti, half a mile distant across the 
river, are Vasari’s best monument. Under Cosmo was laid the 
foundation of those wonderful collections which have made 
Florence the goal of artistic pilgrims from all quarters of the 
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globe. In bis leign the Laurentian Library was completed, its 
treasured relics catalogued, arranged, and rendered accessible to 
the public, and the Academy ot #ine Arts founded, in whose 
honorary presidency he was associated aith Michael Angelo. He 
^vived the ait of porphyry sculpture, by means of an invention 
for hardening steel , and created both the manufacture of tapestry, 
of which splendid specimens remain, and that of the inlaying of 
coloured marbles which still forms an important biauch.of 
industry in Florence. And that his patronage of all these 
different arts and handicrafts was not merely a nominal one is 
proved by his having corresponded personally with the people 
engaged in them. 

The more romantic side of his character was shown in the 
institution of the Older of St Stephen, a knightly association 
similar to that of the Hospitalleis of St John, founded by him 
in Pisa for the purpose of defending the Tuscan coasts against 
the incursions of Algerine pirates, Ha}ieddin Baibaiussa, and 
others They did good service at sea in the reign of Fcidinand, 
pursued the coisairs to their own shores, and captuied Bona, an 
Afncan port, but embroiled Tuscany with tiie Ottoman Poite, 
and injured its trade with the Levant 

We have dwelt thus long on Cosmos character and work, not 
only because he was one of the most notable figures of his own 
time, but because he had a gieat shue in moulumg that tran 
sition epoch which links the older past to the actual piesent Wc 
may also consider that he exercised a poweiful lufiuence on later 
history, not only as the foundei of a dynasty, but because 
Tuscany consolidated by hinor, and reaching to tlie fi on tier of the 
Papal States, gave a compact nucleus to Italian nalionalitj, and 
placed a boniei between the encioach ng foreign mtiuders noith 
and south. Even with a foieign dynasty reigning in Florence 
Tuscany was, with Piedmont, the hope of enslaved Italy, as shi is 
still, with Piedmont, the moial iMckbone of Italy free and 
independent 

Cosmo’s face gibws very familiar to the visitor to the Florence 
galleiies, chiefly from the canvas of Angelo Allori (Bionziuo), 
but does not impress one as bearing any gieat stamp of either 
intellect or character The fixtures though regular aie insig- 
nificant, and the biow somewhat contracted , while the face owes 
its common-place good looks chiefly to the nch colounng gi\en 
"'by dark-chesnut hair, clear healthy skm, and eyes brown and 
well opened,, but simply negative as to expression. The poise of 
the head is, however, singularly graceAl, and the proportions 
of the chest and shoulders manly and robust, so that the Grand 
Duke no doubt presented on the whole an imposing appeaiance, 
not ill suited to the important part he played m the woild. 
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Nothing shows more clearly the firm grasp with which Cosmo 
swayed the helm of State than the disorganisation into which 
both interual and foreign afflftirs fell under his successor. Within 
eighteen months of Francis" accession there occurred a hundred 
and eighty-six cases of murder or grievous woundings ; and the 
gibbet with, its ghastly load was to be seen at every styreet corner 
of Florence, while the feeble ruler got into difficulties with 
all the principal foreign Powers, and nearly came to an •open 
breach with the Emperor, though showing him a degree of obse- 
quiousness to which his father had never condescended. In 
literature the second Grand Duke is best known through the 
romantic story of Bianca ('"apello, the fair Venetian, whom he 
married on the deatli of his first wife, Joan of Austria, and whose 
misdeeds have furnished subject matter for many a tragedy. 
Truly tragic wore the -almost simultaneous deaths of the Grand 
Duke and his Duchess, which occurred unexpectedly and within 
two days of each other at Poggio a Caiano, in October, 1587. 

In Ferdinand, who succeeded his brother, the energetic stamp 
of Cosmo was renewed ; and though he had not his father s con- 
summate ability in sliapiiig his foreign policy, hf^ wa*? more 
popular at home, as he rulecl in happier times and with a milder 
sway. As a Cardinal he had won goldtm opinions in Rome, and 
proved after his accession a motlei prince. He had not received 
jiriest's orders, and on being dispensed from his vows, marrierl 
Christina of Lonaine, granddaughter of Catherine de" Medici and 
Henry II. of France. She had botjh amiability and strength of 
character, and the marriage was in all respects a happy one. The 
French connection, which proved politically rather a disadvanta- 
geous one, was strengthened by another union less fortunate in its 
history, th it of Marie, niece of Ferdinand, daughter of Francis I., 
and Joan of Austria, with Henry of France and Navarre. 
During Ferdinand’s reign occurred, in 1 805, the brief pontificate 
of Leo XL, the fourth and last Medici Pope. He had been 
many years Archbishop of F oreiice, and came of the branch 
of the house known as the line of Giovenco, dlllateral to that of 
the Grand Dukes from an early period in the family history, and 
which has proved longer lived if less brilliant, inasmuch as it still 
survives in Naples and in Tuscany. 

The fine equestrian statue of Ferdinand opposite the Church of 
the Servites is by Pietro Tacra, from a model by Gian Bologna, 
and was cast from captured Tuikish guns, iiccording to the 
inscription on the saddle-girth, Dei metalli rapiti al fiero Trace.’' 
On the pedestal is the device adopted by him, a swarm of 
bees surrounding their queen with the motto, ^‘Maiestate 
tantum.” 

If scientific discovery were destined to take in the new era, 
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the place occupied by reawaked artistic aud literary culture in 
the old, as the highest form of mental activity — ^the latest goal 
of human progress — the Medicean princes* were as quick as their 
burgher ancestors to seize the spirit of the coming time. What 
the elder Cosmo and Lorenzo had been to Donatello and 
OLiberti, to Poliziano and Buonarroti, Ferdinand II. and his 
brother Leopold were to the scientific investigators of their day — 
to Redi, Binaldini, Yiviani, and Galileo. Their father, Cosmo TI., 
the first Ferdinand's son and successor, had not been back- 
ward in forwarding the pursuit of knowledge, and in his honour 
Jupiter’s satellites, discovered in his reign, had been called the 
** Medicean planets but his sickly health and the anxious 
pressure of foreign politics during the twelve years he was on 
the throne, debarred him from great activity in any other field. 
The name of Cardinal Leopoldo is especially associated with the 
foundation of the Accademia del Ciinonto, which, though it> 
own existence was brief, had enduring results, from the spur it 
gave to scientific research in Tuscany. It was designed to carry 
out Galileo’s great principle of basing knowledg ) on experimental 
proof, and investigated such problems as the propagation of 
sound, light, and heat, atmospheric pressure, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and similar phenomena. Its acts are set foith in a 
masterly treatise by its secretary, Lorenzo Magolotii. Science 
was Ferdinand’s passion, and there is in the Museum of Natural 
History in Florence a curious collection of instruments (amongst 
them the thermometer) invented and constructed either alto- 
gether by him, or under his immediate supervision. This prince, 
whatever the shortcomings of his later years, deserves to be 
favourably lemembered for the exaiuplo of devotion set by him 
during the terrible visitation of the plague in 1630. While all 
the more opulent citizens cither fled or secluded themselves in 
their dwellings, he, then twenty years of age, remained with his 
brother in the palace, visiting the poor, and doing all in his 
power to relieve the general distress. His people never forgot it 
to him, and he vdls beloved all his life. 

It is a melancholy task to trace the decadence of a great race, 
as in the two last generations of the Medici, in which the old 
stamp seemed to fail by degrees before its final extinction. The 
financial genius of the wise old merchant-prince of the fourteenth 
century, so long the inheritance of his house, abandoned his last 
" descendants. Ferdinand II. finally withdrew from all the banks 
and commercial undertakings which the previous Grand Dukes 
had not thought it beneath their dignity to prosecute ; and in 
his and the two following reigns the public debt increased rapidly 
while th^ public resources diminished. 

The vitality of the State thus languished with that of the 
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ruling house, and Tuscany, helpless and impoverished, without 
any voice in the decision of her dwn future, became the apple of 
discor^ of European diplomacy From the time that the failure 
of the €h”and Ducal line became inevitable, the rapacity of Spain 
and Austria set every engine at work to secure the prey, while 
a host of minor candidates appeared, with small chance indeed, 
of making good their pretensions Among these was a Medici, 
the Pnnee of Ottaiano, head of the branch of Oiovcnco’s line, 
settled in Naples, fiom which Fius IV had also been descended 
His claim was not without a plausible foundation, as Charles Y \ 
settlement of the ciown on Alexander, with remainder to his next 
of kin, on failuie of direct male issue, might be held to imply a 
further revusion fo collaterals Austna, however, finally disallowed 
Ottaiano^s claim, and had his- proclamation publicly destroyed 
The efforts of the last two Medicean Grand Dukes were for 
five and twenty years d reefed to secure the ultimate independ- 
ence of the State and to bequeath to the Senite and people of 
Florence the sovereignty oiiginally received from them The 
quGstioi was, however, complicated by the joint possession of 
Siena undoubtedly a fief of the Empiie, and the ingenuity of 
Geiman lawyei') was taxed to the uttermost to find a.prctcxt foi 
including Florence in the same category, straining histoiical pre- 
c( dent in that direction, even fiom a date as remote as the time 
of Chatl^agne The hop( of Cosmo III was to sccuie the 
succession to his daughter, Anna Maria, widow of the Elector 
Palitini, but as she was childless, the expedient would have 
been but a temporary one Both he and his son were singularly 
unfortunate in their marriages Marguerite Louise, daughtei of 
Gaston, DuLe of Oi leans, the pnneess selected for the last Cosmo 
during hib fathei s lifetime, had formed an attachment to her 
cousin Chailes*of Loriaiue, and came to Florence in lb 61 , a 
despaiiing biide Hex passionate and eccentric temper led to 
scenes m the palace which were the scandal of town and country. 
On one occasion she attempted to put an end to her life by 
abstaining tiom food, and on another was deteeted and stopped, 
when trying to escape in disguise from Pisa in company with a 
band of gipsies. After thirteen years of dissension a separation 
was agreed to, and Marguerite returned to her native country , 
though it seemed reluctantly in the end, as it was thought she 
would have remained had not her motber-in-law prevented the 
last 111 tei view with her husbiud, which she had sought. Her 
subsequent career in Pans was a constant source of annoyance to 
the Grand Duke, and even embroiled him with the Court of 
France, while his domestic misfortune added to the national 
gloom and reserve of his disposition, and helped to make him 
unpopular with his subjects 
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Gian Gastone^s marriage with Anna Maria of Sachsen Lauen- 
hurg, the young widow of the Gount Palatine, was a still more 
miserable story. Far less attractive than Marguerite Louise, 
and equally unamiable, with rude tastes and a violent temper, 
her society was not calculated to render her lonely castle in 
Bohemia an attractive residence to the young Florentine prince, 
who escaped from it secretly within a year of his marriage, and 
fled ^o Paris. His father compelled him to return; but no real 
reconciliation was ever effected, and he returned eventually to 
Florence, without his wife, whom he never saw again. As his 
marriage failed equally with that of his elder brother Ferdinand, 
who died before his father, to give the desired heir to Tuscany, 
the extinction of the reigning family bccaifle only a question 
of time, and owing to the broken health of Gian Gastone, was 
looked for many years befoie it actually occurred. Some years 
before his death the much-vexed question of the Tuscan suc- 
cession seemed at last finally settled in favour of Don Carlos, 
Infant of Spain, who, through his mother, lCliz.iheth Farnese, 
granddaughter of Feidinand IT, had the best claim in the 
female line. He was received in Florence* as the heir, and the 
people wore contented with the arrangement ; but v hen, some 
years later, ho acquired the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the 
balance of powerin Italy, and the jealousies of other States, necessi- 
tated a readjustment of the Peninsula* Francis of %>rraine, de- 
scended from Catherine de’Medici, through her eldest daughter 
Claude, then received Tuscany m exchange for liis hereditary duchy, 
transferred eventuall)^ to Fiance, and a fresh oath of allegiance 
had to be taken by the Tuscan Senate. The dying Grand Duke 
sarcastically wondered if Francis would be the last son the 
Great Powers would ask him to acknowledge; they had formerly 
made him guardian to an Infant, while placing hihr under tutelage 
himself,’' and no doubt he thought more changes might be in 
store for him. He had, however, seen the last, and his death 
on the 9th July, 17 ^ 7 , was only memorable from the long chain 
of associations it closed. 

Tuscany had, for some time before, virtually ceased to have an 
independent existence, and was thenceforward governed as an 
Austrian province, where the first interests to be consulted were 
those of Vienna With the house of Lorraine, dynastic con- 
siderations were ever paramount; nor did its members at any* 
time become so naturalised in Tuscany as to shake off the 
authority of their Imperial kinsmen. This is not the occasion to 
discuss the course of the Italian Revolution ; but when the 

* The ex-king of Naples, as his repj^sentative, still bears the title of 
Hereditaiy Grana Prince of Tuscany, and quarters the palle in his shield. 
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Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1 852, in compliance with Metter- 
nich’s declaration " that he would have no Constitution below the 
Alp^’^ abrogated the reform, on the faith of his princely word 
to observe which he had been received back by his subjects in 
1849, he forfeited all claim to sympathy for the fate he brought 
upon himself. The times, however, were difficult, and retribfition 
was not slow to overtake him. By a curious irony of fortune, 
the revolutionary movement in Florence, in 1859, first began out- 
side the Porta San Oallo, in front of which stands the only con- 
spicuous material record of the rule of the Hapsburg in the city 
— che florid triumphal arch erected in 1738, to commemorate the 
entry of the Grand Duke Francis II. 

A Tuscan proverb, in doggrel rhyme, sums up the popular 
verdict, as to the respective merits of the two dynasties, on a very 
practical issue : — 

“ Sotti i Medici 
Un quattrin faceva per tredid. 

Dacche ahbiamo la Lorena 
So si dcsiua non si cena.*’ 

‘‘ Under the Medircan sway, 

Farthings were as francs to-day. 

Since Lorraine has been set up. 

If we dine we cannot sup.” 

Those who are familiar with Baron von Beumont’s Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici” will be prepared for the erudition and research 
of the present volumes ; in which, in addition to his clear and 
impartial narrative of events, he gives a complete remwe of the 
manners, literature, artistic and scientific progress, with the more 
striking social changes of each successive epemh. He has done 
his work with a thorough earnestness that leaves nothing to be 
desired, and has contributed a valuable addition to historical 
literature. 


Art. IV. — The Organization and Ebgistration of 

Teachers. 

A Bill for the Organization and Begistiivtion of Teachers 
engaged in Intemiediode Education in England and 
Wal^y introduced into the House of Commons, March, 1879. 

T he course of education pursued in any State is a matter of 
importance to every citizen of that State. The regulation 
of what shall be taught to our children is not a question which 
only, or indeed chiefly, concerns those who teach them. When, 
[Vol. CXUl. No. COXXIII.]— New Sebies, Vol. LVII. No. I. F 
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therefore, we find it proposed to enact a law bringing all teachers 
under the direct control of the State, we must consider that the 
interests involved are far wider than those of teaohers only. A 
Bill of this nature was introduced into the House of Commons 
early in last March ; was thrust aside, like many another measure, 
by the mingled pressure of businAas and of obstruction, and has 
passed away for the present. It to be presumed, however, that 
the intentions which it embodied have not been abandoned, and 
it may be profitable to give a little more attention to its 
provisions than they have as yet aroused. 

It was entitled ** A Bill for the Organization and Registration 
of Teachers engaged in Intermediate Education in England and 
Wales and a short examination of its contents will show that 
it contained the germ of a truly startling revolution in the 
position of all persons falling within its scope. This measure 
was to apply, says the opening clause, exclusively to schools at 
which intermediate education is supplied, and which are not 
included under the Public Schools Act of 1 8U8, or the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. It is stated, further, that “ school under 
this Act means a school to which this Act applies.” No other 
definition is given of the word “ school and this absence of 
definition agrees with the whole tenor of the Bill to make 
it evident that private teachers were by no means intended to 
escape its net. It is true that they are nowhere definitely 
included, but care has clearly been taken that they should be 
nowhere definitely shut out. The title of the Bill may pretty 
safely be accepted in the general sense which it naturally bears. 
It was a Bill for the regulation of teachers engaged in inter- 
mediate educatioif; and such a measure, if in the first instance 
it swept in those only who were employed in schools, would 
not fail eventually to fulfil the humble proverb, and apply to the 
gander the same sauce which had been found appropriate to 
the goose. « 

Asa first step towards this proposed regulation of teachers an 
Educational Council was to be instituted, charged with the duties of 
organizing and registering teachers, inquiring into and reporting 
upon the courses of study required of teachers, and establishing 
examinations of them on its own part. The Council was to be com- 
posed of ten members, elected, twoeach, by the following bodies : — 
the Education Department, the Hebdomadal Council of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the Council of the University of Cambridge, the 
ISeuate of the University of London, and the Council of the College 
of Preceptors, and of six other members chosen, in the first instance, 
by the Privy Council, and afterwards, when the Act was in working 
order, elected by the general body of registered teachers. All these 
members were to be persons qualified to be themselves registered 
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teachers. Of the six elected by the general body of teachers, 
two might be women. The question whether any or all of the 
remaining ten memberships might be held by women was not 
entered upon — perhaps the character of the learned bodies with 
whom election was to rest was thought to rendhr any express 
prohibition ^superfluous. ThI next place was occupied by 
directions for the business working of the Council. Some of 
these are oddly inconsistent with each other and with later 
portions of the Bill. This, however, is a weakness very incident 
to the framing of Acts of Parliament, and to linger upon it 
would be ungenerous. One main duty of the Council was to be 
^ the forming and keeping of a register “ of persons engaged as 
teachers in schools under this Act and it was to be enacted 
that after a certain date no person so engaged, whose name did 
not appear upon this register should be entitled to recover pay- 
ment at law for his or her work as a teacher. No person was to be 
held qualified for registration who was not twenty-one years old, 
and who was not, at the time of applying, engaged as a teacher in 
a school under this Act."’ As no teacher was to be entitled to 
recover payment at law unless he had been registered, this looked 
rather like enforcing a gratuitous term of work. It was also 
essential that the applicant, unless he should have graduated at 
some University, should hold a certificate by examination from the 
Educational Department, the College of Preceptors, the new Educa- 
tional Council, or — most significant alternative — a certificate 
“from some University in the United Kingdom,” attesting, after 
special examination, “the fitness of the holder to practise the 
profession of a teacher/’ a fitness, it may be remarked in passing, 
quite impossible to be gauged by any examining body whatever. 
“Teachers of special subjects, such as drawing, music, or the 
like,” were to satisfy the Council that they were “ qualified to 
be registered” as teachers “in such special subjects.’^ One 
rather ntsnders whether teachers of singing, dancing, fencing, and 
elocution were to come under this clause, and, if so, by what 
kind of evidence the Council would have been satisfied. The 
framers of the Bill themselves seem to have apprehended a 
difficulty here, and have left this matter in prudent indefiniteness. 
Finally, all persons who wore at the passing of the Act bond fide 
engaged in teaching in a “school under this Act” were to be by that 
fact entitled to registration. A distinct ad vantage would be ensured, 
by this provision, to all the large and influential class of actual prin- 
cipals, head-masters, and High School mistresses. From any hard- 
ships or injustice of the new law they personally would be exempt 
and, not only so, the greater the hardships and difficulties 
thrown by legislation in the path of others, the more dignified 
i^nd valuable would their own privileged position become. It 

F 2 
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would be extremely uncharitable to suppose that any large 
number of schoolmasters or schoolmistresses would consciously be 
influenced by this personal consideration ; but it cannot be 
denied that the possession of vested interests is apt to impart a 
bias to human judgment. A country gentleman of sporting 
tastes, though, perhaps, in daily life, the most upright and equi- 
table of men, is seldom found to be a strictly impartial judge in 
the matter of game-laws. It is well to remember, therefore, in 
regard to speeches and petitions on the subject of this or any 
similarly framed Bill that it offers a distinct premium to all the 
most influential and elder members of the actual body of 
teachers. To all these persons is held out the hope of being, 
enrolled in a caste, of obtaining a fixed social satus, like that 
possessed by a solicitor or a medical man. Those who observe 
the lesser waves of human motive must long have noted the 
jealous eye with which the ordinary schoolmaster looks upon the 
ascertained position of his doctor. To no class of persons are the 
symbols of external dignity so dear as to thehead-mastersand head- 
mistresses of schools. From the days when Dr. Busby excused 
himself for retaining his hat in the presence of Charles II. on the 
ground that discipline would be impaired if his pupils should 
suppose that any dignity could be superior to his, they have 
been unwilling to acknowledge themselves as less than para- 
mount. It is for the public to remember that schoolmasters, 
like kings, exist for the sake of those over whom they reign. 

“The Council,” pursues the draft of the Bill, “shall not enter 
on the register the name of any teacher engaged in any public 
elementary school.” By this clause, as it stands, any visiting 
tutor, giving instruction in a special subject, who should lecture, 
for one hour a week, in a public elementary school, would forfeit 
his right to be registered, and thereby also his legal claim upon 
the fees of all his other labours. Of course such a possibility 
was not contemplated by the framers of the Bill. It a mere 
defect in detail, easy to be remedied in further revision ; but it 
is a defect of a kind which only occurs in the framing of Bills 
that are founded upon arbitrary principles. 

Teachers in private elementary schools might not be registered 
until they had “produced evidence to the satisfaction of the 
Council that the school is efficient.” This wording seems, to 
imply that the onus and the cost of proof were to rest with the 
‘^applicant, who, as a teacher in an elementary school, would 
probably be ill enough able to afford the expenditure either of 
time or money. This however is, it must be owned, in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the English law, by which, when- 
ever two men have legal dealings with each other, the costs are 
paid by him whose position implies the least wealth. 
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The Council may, in any case or class of cases/’ refuse to grant 
registration until the applicant has produced satisfactoiy evidence 
of good moral character. What a field is open«l here for vexatious 
and petty interference ! The desirable result that all teachers 
should be persons of good morel character will not be brought 
about by means like this. The giving and taking of good- 
character certificates is not only vexatious and humiliating to 
him who produces them, but also quite inefficacious as regards 
him who receives. There is no person of whom some one will 
not certify good moral character. Again, what is the meaning 
of that invidious phrase, class of cases f* Such an expression 
is the very cover under which all who held tenets tabooed by 
the powers that be, might be shut out into the outlawry of the 
unregistered. It is, doubtless, perfectly true that the proposed 
Educational Council was to be constituted of members not 
very likely to institute a reign of religious intolerance, but that 
is DO reason why the power to do so should be put into their 
hands. It is very inexpedient to place ourselves in bondage, 
whatever reliance we may feel upon the clement disposition of 
our masters. 

The Council was to be empowered also to remove, at discre- 
tion, from the register, the names of persons who had been 
punished with imprisonment, or who should be found ''after 
due inquiry, to have been guilty of immorality, drunkenness, or 
any misconduct which renders him or her unfit to be a teacher/’ 
The Council was intended, it seems, to partake of the nature of 
an inquisition. It was to make "due inquiry.” Yet no powers 
Were to be given to it for taking testimony on oath. No protec- 
tion was afforded to the accused. No means of publicity were 
provided. No right of appeal was reserved. The offences for 
which registration might be denied were not defined, nor were 
they such as are known to the law. There was no limit of time 
beyondBtybich inquiry might not be raised. The man of fifty 
might be punished with ostracism for the bitterly- repented trans* 
gression of the lad of twenty. There is, indeed, one class of persons, 
and only one, to whom such an arrangement might have proved 
an unmitigated boon. The hard-pressed novelist whose stock 
incidents are fast becoming exhausted might have found in the 
Teachers’ Organization and Registration Bill, had it become law, 
a mine of entirely new hardships and inodes of secret injury. 

A fee was to be paid, on registration, by every applicant ; the 
fee was to be, until J881, two pouuds; after that, when the law 
was well-established, and outcry useless, five pounds. The 
teachers of the future, after satisfying the Council of their 

S ualifications in the " knowledge and practice of teaching pro- 
ucing evidence to the Council’s satisfaction of good moral 
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character ; attainiDg the age of twenty-one ; and succeeding in 
being actually engaged in a school of whose efficiency they bad 
also adduced satisfactory evidence, were to be further mulcted 
in a penalty of five pounds for their imprudence in the choice of 
a profession. Nor were their troubles to be at an end when this 
stage had been attained. The Council, having plenty of time on, 
its hands, was continually to revise its register, making necessary 
alterations in the qualifications and addresses of registered 
personsL It may well be ims^ned that a teacher who had 
exchanged a lower for a higher degree would not fail to notify 
the fact to the registrars ; but it is not easy to see how the 
Council would collect accurate information on the subject of 
deaths and changes of abode. On the other hand, however, it 
does not appear that much harm would ensue to anybody by their 
failing to obtain it The next clause contained provisions of a far 
more serious and objectionable nature. The names of deceased 
teachers, and of those who had fallen under the ban of the Council 
on moral grounds, were not to be the only names liable to removal. 
‘*Tbe name was to be erased of every person who has ceased 
for a period not less than three years to be engaged in the practice 
of his or her profession as a teacher.” Nor was this to be all. If 
the Council send two letters, at an interval of not less than four 
and not more than six weeks, addressed to any registered teacher, 
at his or her registered address, inquiring whether he or she has 
ceased to be engaged in the practice of his or her profession, or 
has changed his or her residence, and no answer is returned to 
the letter within six months .... the Council may erase the 
name of the teacher from the Register ; but the name of an}* 

P erson erased under this provision shall be restored by the 
iouncil on good cause being shown by him or her.” All this is 
very cumbersome, very vexatious, and very causeless. 'When 
the members of the legal and medical professions have been once 
enrolled, nothing but direct misconduct im the practicei^ their 
profession can strike their names from the list. But the 
teacher, who from illness, or loss of means, or domestic causes of 
any kind is obliged temporarily to cease from work — probably to 
his great pecuniaiy detriment — would, by such a measure as this, 
be condemned to complete loss of livelihood until he had shown 
good cause why the rights that he had done nothing to forfeit 
should be restored to him. A female teacher who should many, 
and being left, after three years, a widow, would desire to resume 
her profession, would be, for a time at least, debarred, whatever 
might be her qualifications, from doing so. The acceptance of a 
post abroad might even produce similar invalidation. The burden 
of thifl^ as of eveiy other provision of the Bill, would fall with double 
iveight upon the needy;i^the young, and the weak; the firmly- 
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established and influential would^ be left untouched — an excellent 
safeguard against potent opposition, but a doubtful argument of 
the equity of the law, and a point which would arouse the jealous 
watchfulness of those whom no class-interest inclines to one view 
rather than the other. 

Another Junction was to be allotted to the Council ; it was to 
inquire into and report upon examinations and inapedwns of 
“ schools under this Act.” Power was to be given to it to hold 
examinations of persons desiring to be registered, and to issue 
certificates of their qualifications in the knowledge and practice 
of teaching.” A previous clause had also dealt with the powers 
of the Council in this direction, but this clause was thrown in 
rather incoherently, among those concerning the removal of 
names from the register for misdemeanour or for cessation from 
work. This clause, so obscurely — one does not like to think so 
purposely obscurely — placed, deserves to be quoted in extemo. 
“ The Council may make, revoke, and alter rules with regard to 
the register, and the classes into which it is to be divided, and 
the nature of the qualifications entitling to registry in each class, 
and the evidence to be produced by applicants for registry.” 

Let those to whom the passing of such a Bill as this appears 
desirable ponder that clause, and realise what meaning actually 
lies within its generalities, lliere is not a word of Parliamentary 
sanction, not a hint of limitation, not any provision for publicity. 
The Council, if once established, might decree that no person 
should be placed upon the register of teachers who did not pro- 
duce a certificate of baptism, and declare adherence to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church, and nothing short of a new 
Act of Parliament would have power to rescind their decree. It 
is difficult to believe that the establishment of such a tribunal 
cau have been seriously contemplated in a country where, 
hitherto, it has been supposed that a man might say, and by 
inference, teach the thing he would. 

The real scope of the Bill may be read between the lines, by 
those who look closely to its loosely-worded clauses. Those cer- 
tificates of any University attesting “the fitness of the holder to 
practise the profession of a teacher,” and those examinations to 
be instituted by the Uouncil into qualifications “ in the know- 
ledge and practice of teaching,” are not meaningless, although at 
first sight they seem so vague. The desire of the framers of this 
Bill flies, evidently, at nothing less than a legally-fixed appren- 
ticeship to the craft of teaching. Such an intention can alone 
explain the mysteiy of those incompatible requirements, that the 
teacher should be registered before he can claim payment, and 
that he should be actually engaged in teaching tofore he can 
claim to be registered. The teachers of England and Wales 
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were to be formed, in fact, into a close corporation, a trades' union 
on a vast scale, and protected by a well-nigh irresponsible tribunal. 
So sweeping an innovation might not be openly proposed, but it 
is well to remember that the power to effect it, withovJt ^rther 
appeal to Pa/rlkmient, would, by this Act, should it become law, 
be vested in the Educational Council ; and the penalty of not 
appearing on the Council’s Register would be simple outlawry as 
far as the profession of teaching is concerned. A school with an 
unregistered principal could not exist Those persons who failed 
to satisfy the Council, or who could not, on their own part, con- 
sent to comply with its regulations (regulations, it must be recol- 
lected, over whose scope no limit whatever appears to be fixed), 
would be simply put out of court They may teach if they will, 
but the law will not enable them to obtain payment of any 
debt due to them for teaching, and this would be the 
position of all unfortunate young teachers under the age of 
twenty-one. This provision would be, perhaps, in actual working, 
the hardest of all. It would leave without protection of law 
that already hardly-pressed class of young governesses whom 
necessity compels to earn a living for themselves. That they 
should be thus compelled to work may be considered, perhaps, a 
hardship ; but the alternatives, if work is denied them, are surely 
harder still. It has been gravely urged that the disappearance 
of this class would be one beneficial result of the passing of this 
Bill, but the disappearance of any class can hardly be called bene- 
ficial until we have inquired what has become of the individuals 
who composed it. The extinction of pauperism is, we are all 
agreed,* a consummation devoutly to be wished; nevertheless, 
the severest boaid of guardians might hesitate to call it entirely 
beneficial if effected by enforced starvation. These young women 
would not rise into the position of registered teachers. They have 
not the capital which would enable them to wait They must 
become shop-girls and dressmakers, assisting to sink the steady- 
insufficient payments of those overcrowded employments, and 
swelling the vast ocean of female destitution and misery which 
lies on the level just below. iJl this, sad as it is, would be no 
availing argument if tlm class of young teachers had ceased to 
be of any service to theworid. It might fiave come to pass that 
their woik was no longer wanted, and that the needs of advancing 
education swept them aside. If such were indeed the case, they 
Must have disappeared as the hand-spinners disappeared before 
Arkwright, the stocking-knitters bemre Lee, and the stage- 
coaches before Stephenson. But all these were changes effected 
by natural growth ; in none of these had legislation any hand. 
Its spirit^ indeed, was adverse to them. Legislation in matters 
of this kind is very apt to Wloss widely instructed than it thinks 
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itself, and to confuse the natural working of laws more eternal 
than its own. The abolition, as a class, of teachers under twenty- 
one is not demanded by the needs of education ; if it were, it 
would fulfil itself without interferenca The truth is, that young 
teachers fill a place which needs to be filled, and that there are 
many posts^for which their very youth renders them peculiarly 
fit. It may be worth remarking that in the Board Schools much 
of the teaching is done by pupU teachers between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty. 

The draft Bill terminates with a provision that the Council 
shall yearly make a Beport to Her Majesty, stating their pro- 
ceedings, receipts, and expenditure during the year, and such 
Djatters as they think expedient with respect to the courses of 
study^ examinations, and inspectionSi into which they are 
directed to inquire under this Act. The vtalicUed words point 
clearly to something beyond what has been definitely expressed. 
The Council shall also call attention to any deficiency in the 
powers entrusted to them, with the view of obtaining fresh 
powers, if needful, for the proper carrying out of the objects of 
this Act. As there is no preamble setting out what are the 
objects of tl^ Act, each reader must draw his own conclusion. 

A schedule follows, and explains the process of the Councirs 
election. Some of the clauses concerning election of members 
by the general body of registered teachers are worthy of note. 
A meeting of electors having been convened, candidates pro- 
posed, and a poll demanded, **the chairman of the meeting 
shall direct a poll to be taken by such person^ at such place or 
places, and on such day as he appoints, not being less than one 
clear day, nor more than three clear days after.” The use of 
the woid person’^ seems to denote an expectation that the 
number of voters would be surprisingly small. Such an elec- 
tion, to be thorough, would need to be held in eveiy town of any 
size tbfoughout the kingdom. Votes were to be permitted to 
be gi^en by proxy, but the proxy was not to be allowed to vote 
unless the instrument appointing him had been deposited at the 
office of the ('ouncil seven days at least before the day on 
which he proposes to vote.” But as tj||p election was to take 
place not more than three days after the meeting, and as it 
would be impossible to know previously whether any election 
would be needed, or between what candidates the choice would 
lie, it would have been on the whole simpler and more candid 
to omit any mention of proxies altogether. The hours of voting 
were to be from twelve to four, hours at which it need hardly 
be pointed out that the large majority of teachers would find it 
very inconvenient to attend. On the whole there was an 
unpleasant appearance about this tchedule of desiring to throw 
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hiodraDces in the way of too general a voting among the body 
of registered teachers. 

Such was the Teachers' Organization and Registration Bill, 
a measure which combined in an unusual degree the elements of 
arbitraiy interference in the present, and danger to liberty in the 
future. It is one more example of the human tendency, pointed 
out long ago by Mr. Herbert Spencer, to make outcry for the 
first time against an evil at the moment when it has begun to 
right itself. Our temperance movement did not arise until the 
tide of drunkenness had turned. The proposal to regulate our 
teachers did not come at the time when teaching was on the 
whole really inefficient ; but awakes when any possible good that 
it might have done is doing without its help. The proposal, if 
carried into effect, would be fraught with very grave results to 
all future learners as well as all future teachers, and it is not to 
the teachers of the present that we must look for unanimity in 
withstanding it. The wealthier and more potent majority would 
find in it a prospect of personal elevation, which, being after all 
but human, they will hardly fail to consider advantageous to the 
world. Such protest as arises from teachers will arise mainly 
from visiting tutors, from daily governesses, from the uniufiu- 
ential, whose daily bread in many cases, the very fact of protest 
will imperil. ForHhe retort lies ready to hand: “the roost 
prosperous, that is^ the best, teachers are anxious for this 
measure ; you, who protest, are afraid that your own qualifica- 
tions will not pass muster !” In the true interests of education, 
and in the yet wider interests of liberty, it behoves those who are 
not teachers to protest. Let us not be deceived into hoping 
that an immediate practical good can come from the infraction 
of an acknowledged and admitted principle. If it were so, the 
danger of the precedent would still be so great that it might 
well outweigh any passing good. And in this case the proposed 
good is altogether chimerical It is not possible to test the 
teaching powers of men and women by any system of examination 
whatever. The analogy of law and medicine is a deceptive one. 
The law is — or is supposed to be— alike for all. No allowance is 
made for the over-seiukive nerves of a man who shoots his 
neighbour’s cock becaiwne can bear no longer to bear it crow, 
nor for the natural liveliness of boys when they throw stones 
through a window. So in medicine; the effects of Turkey 
ihubarb, arsenic, and chloroform are, in the large number of 
cases, constant But teaching, to be worth anything, must 
come from the individual, to the individual; and in no two 
cases can be quite alike. We have not found out how to impart 
.the power of teaching, or even whether it can be imparted. We 
may suppress it, but (as yeif at least) we do not know how to 
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educate it. All that we can do is to test knowledge ; and of 
knowledge there are already tests enough, whose certificates 
are, every day, more and more eajgerly pursued. The laws of 
supply and demand are doing their own work well, and may 
safely be trusted to continue doing so without any assistance 
from an Educational Council. 

Unfortunately, there is in England a large body of well-meaning 
persons who have never realised any distinction between things 
to ]^e desired and things desirable to enforce by law. Their 
attitude towards any proposed measure is the attitude of a child 
looking at a sun-dial. They see the shadow where it stands, 
without comprehending that its place, now, involves its progress 
to another point, an hour hence. We must not infringe liberty 
in the hope, of producing happiness, partly because happiness 
will not in the long run ensue. 14 or is it safer to rely upon the 
character of the bodies by whom the proposed Council was des- 
tined to be formed. The Education Department, the Heb- 
domadal Council of the University of Oxford, the Council of 
the University of Cambridge, the Senate of the University of 
London, even the Council of the College of Preceptors, are, on 
the whole, trustworthy and anti-revolutionary institutions. But 
it is the essence of law to trust in principles, and not in the tradi- 
tionary character of any holders of office. The present state of 
life in England would hardly, perhaps, feel the change if the 
Queen, who this day reigns constitutionally, were to become to- 
morrow an absolute ruler. Tet the man who should effect such a 
change would receive, and would deserve, the execration of pos- 
terity. Our laws are not made for to*day only ; nor can any 
measure stand alone. They are links in a chain ; each upholds 
that which came before ; each makes way for the rest to follow. 
With us it remains to be careful what shape is given to the link 
that lies, unriveted yet, in our hands to-day. 


Art. Y.— Imperium eT||L7Bertas. 

Comparative Politics; or^ the Unity of History. Lectures 
by Edward A. Freeman. London : Macmillan & Co. 

** rnHE people have suddenly laid down their cards, and taken 
JL to looking on. The players who are left at the table do 
not see beyond it, conceiving that the gain and the loss, and all 
the interest of the play are in their hands, and will never he 
wiser j until they^ a/nd the table, and the lights, and the money, 
are all overtwrn^ together” Thus wrote Chaurles Dickens to Sir 
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Aasten Layard on the alienation of the people from their own 
a^rs^ many years ago, in the matter of Parliamentaiy Reform. 
Since then, indeed, the people have taken up the cards and 
played and won, and they hold them now, but the apathy, the 
delusions, and the alienation seem strangely divided and parcelled 
out amongst their natural rulers, one- half of whom are intent on 
home matters, and would possibly rather have “no foreign 
policy,” “not seeing beyond the table;” the other half have 
their eyes on the ends of the earth, not seeing what is on the 
table, neglecting local and national politics for imperial. 
Neither party seem to apprehend that unless both games are 
fully and fairly played, themselves, the players, and the table, and 
the lights, and the money, may all be overturned together by 
the on-lookers, their principals, the people. 

Conceive, for instance, the results of losing one of our magni- 
ficent colonies before we shall even have received any of their 
representatives in London, before our own citizens have attained 
anything like an equal voice in our own Parliament, and whilst 
local, parochial, county, and municipal affaiis choke up the 
avenues to imperial discussion ! Our colonies cannot be heard, 
our citizens cannot speak, their representatives cannot debate, 
their rulers will not legislate — ^yet somebody must act. The 
paralysis is fourfold. May the cure come before the loss or the 
retribution ! 

We take with us to the colonies English manhood and 
nationality, and English citizenship and organization ; customs, 
“the chief magistrate of life," and part and parcel of our 
En glish social system; administrative and local traditions, 
reminding us at every point of home ; literature, the life>blood 
of England’s intellect and soul ; laws which, for the most part, 
are English — creating thus new Englands wherever we go; other- 
wise, the world would have heard httle of the Britannic Empire, 
save such portions of it as have been carved and kept by the 
sword. Liberty and local organizations being, however, secured, 
the question of Empire has waited, and, probably, will be kept 
waiting still, until some other Power happens to take one of our 
colonies by the throat, sq^ bringing for os the question of Imperial 
organization “within the range of practice politics.” And 
let us bear in mind that when this happens, if it ever do 
Jiappen, America is perilously like our colonies in certain 
unities of empire, race, language, institution, and religion, and 
some other matters above named, and that she will probably be 
our most formidable rival on the seas as well. 

Meanwhile^ the questions of individual, local, and imperial 
aelf-govwnment are inextricably commingled. “Before the 
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State/’ Rays Michelet, “ found the commune, before the commune 
found the man.” Education Acts have taken that last funda- 
mental work partly through, for we have asked, with our great 
teacher — 

“ What is the city but the people 7 
True, the people are the city.” 

And we are now told that the question of local self-government 
is ripening for legislation, and must be attended to, and truly the 
sequence is logical. Before the state or city found the commune, 
and let us hope that the commune and the citizen, having been 
somewhat better developed and organised, the city will have the 
attention of our citizens, the State of our statesmen ; that those 
wonderful elements of power strewn broadcast across our globe, 
such as the globe never saw before, may have some sort of organi- 
zation ere it is tempestuously demanded *‘on the eve of a 
disaster, or on the moriow of a defeat 1” 

We are profoundly concerned to insist on the connection be- 
tween national and imperial politics, but we see that there are 
two things which we must first get at home : primarily ^ the full, 
free, national power of citizenship must be felt at elections, for 
we know that the English people, i( not their leaders, are at 
home with greatness ; and ivcxty or, if possible, concurrently, Par- 
liament, when elected, must have time to think and talk about 
imperial questions. And in respect to both these needs, 
time is of the essence of the matter. It is time empive 
were organised, but we want, first, time to take counsel 
together about it, and before we can get that we must send 
local matters back to the localities where they arose, to be settled. 
This, to our thinking, is what the nation demands. This 
is Liberalism worth attaining and preserving, and without it we 
cannot be conservative of Empire — a Liberalism that brings not 
only the all but the whole into its purview ; a Liberalism that 
insists on individual right in order to e-^tend it to the greatest 
numbers and under the most solemn sanctions ; a Liberalism 
that having begotten would consolidate Empire, in order that 
Empire may promote better conditions of existence for all whom 
it may concern. 

This movement is, from a Conservative point of view, inevitable. 
Says Comte, ** the habitual predominance of the spirit of the 
whole, constitutes government.” The movement is irresistible, 
for the State must take the impulse and impress of the commu- 
nity — of those who compose it, as Hegel declares, “ The State is 
here a living universal spirit, but it is at the same time the 
self-conscious spirit of the individuals composing the community. 
.... To realise these grades is the boundless impulse of the 
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world-spirit, the ^oal of its irresistible urging.” And, If men 
are to remain civilised” argues De Tocqueville, “the art of 
associating together must grow and improve in the same ratio in 
which the equality of conditions is increased.” The principle of 
the movement seems as intuitive, universal, natural, as it is 
wonderful ; and we quote Oomte again, “ Is it possible to conceive 
anything more wonderful than that regular and continuous con- 
vergence of an immensity of individuals, each to a certain degree 
independent, and nevertheless all ceaselessly disposed to concur 
in one general development ?” 

But Burke, as usual, not only elucidates the principle, but bids 
it strike home : — 

1 think 1 can trace all the calamities of this country to the single 
source of our not having had steadily before our eyes a general, 
comprehensive, well-connected, and well-proportioned view of the 
whole of our dominions, and a just sense of their true bearings and 
relations. If we make ourselves too little for the sphere of our duty ; 
if, on the contrary, we do not stretch and expand our minds to the 
compass of this object, be well assured that everything about us will 
dwindle by degrees, untU, at length, our concerns are shrunk to the 
dimensions of our minds !“ 

In a free State power precedes organization, because organi- 
zation naturally proceeds from power, and forms develop from 
force, not from theorists or doctrinaires. Thus events have 
constituted us an Empire, but we have no Imperial Constitution. 
Our Government, as a government of empire, must be an Im- 
perial Government ; yet, alike without imperial constitution or 
imperial representation, it must, in some sense, from the very 
fatality of its position, be not only imperial, but autocratic. The 
remedy is, not to scold men who are obliged to act, for acting 
without a constitution, but to create one, and meanwhile to con- 
fflder whether they have acted rightly according to existing forces 
and interests, and with due regard to what the constitution of an 
imperial federated democracy, like that of Great Britain, must 
and ought to become. We have lately considered the questions 
of imperial federation, and also of our imperial policy (see 
Articles I. and VI. in our last April Number), and we propose 
now taking as our motto the words lately suggested by our 
Premier, but by no means necessarily approving his prescription 
either for empire or liberty ; to consider some of the necessary 
relations of the mother State, both to Citizenship and Empibe. 
But^ in talking of Empire, let us bear in mind, always, that 
power is in manhood, or nowhere ; that nothing else is imperial 
save in name, or, as a consequence ; that we are an empire be- 
cause the physical, or industrial and mental and moral elements 
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of our citizenship are, after all, more symmetrical and complete 
than those of other nations and of the nations over whom we 
rule Empire obliges, and must vanish if its obligations are not 
held binding. The questions of empire and citizenship are 
one and indivisible If we want to maintain our empire, we 
must maintain and advance our citizenship , if we want to main- 
tain and advance our citizenship, we must maintain our empire* 
Within, we must adjust our constitution to the preparedness of 
the people for power, without, we must adjust our empire ac- 
cording to the preparedness of the races whom we rule, to n&e 
from subjects into citizens Our colonists and colonies every- 
where must be regarded as the complement of citizenship and 
empire On the one hand let it be, as Burke said it was, “ the 
spirit of the Bntish Constitution which infused through the 
mighty mass of the English settlements, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates every part, even down to the minutest ” and on the 
other, let us have a care lest ^'if we do not permit our members 
to act upon enlarged views, we shall infallibly degrade our 
national representation into a confused and scuffling bustle of 
local agency. ^ 

In fact, the Britannic confederation must legislate for the 
Britannic confederation , if, indeed, by the time we have con- 
cocted a plan, its constituents shall have proceeded to no further 
dismembernient of the Britannic empire England's power 
depends on her becoming and remaining such constitutional 
centre, as soon and as long as natuie and mutual interests allow ; 
and that she cannot be, unless a scheme of lepresentation or of 
council, commensurate with and proportionate to the situation, 
be speedily matured and acted upon The universal factors of 
empire, men, land, and money, m which England (with her depen- 
dencies) 16 richer, broader, and stronger than ever empire before, 
must never again be allowed to bring forth bankruptcy, barren- 
ness, and death, instead of wealth, plenty, and power, simply 
for want of bringing together, to bung forth a thousand fold. 

And all these world-wide opportunities and franchises depend 
for the moment on the courage and ideas of the people and of 
their great men , or, failing these, on the speedy perfecting of 
our system of home representation, in order that the ideas and 
the men may be forthcoming, for it is a race agamsb ti/me. 
We are drifting in the greatness of our way, as far and as fast as 
want of organization can carry us, towards and to that consti- 
tuted anarchy” which Hegel lamented in the old German Empire 
— the position that an empire is ptoperly a unity, a totality, a 
State, while yet all the relations are determined so exclusively on 
the principle of private right, that the pnvilege of all the con- 
stituent parts of the empire to act for themsdves, ooatrarily to 
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the interests of the whole^ is guaraDteed by the most inviolable 
sanctions.” At the moment, of two things, one, our imperial 
power and prerogative must be illegitimate or disused. We 
• must now occasionally admit, and not only admit, but sanction, 
and not only sanction, but insist on, the exercise of despotic, nay, 
of autocratic power, if opportunities are not to pass. We have 
no properly constituted representatives or authorised advisers, 
with competent knowledge and responsibility ; and the situation 
almost reminds us of Franklin^s rules for reducing a great 
empire to a small one, by a modern simpleton.” 

The reign of the happy-go-luckies must end. We must form 
our theories, if not a little in advance of facts, at least to fit 
the facts. We must mobilize our faculties a little, and know 
what to create and what to destroy, for the question of empire 
is greatly a question of how fast and how completely we can 
do execution on the old-fashioned obstructions in our constitu- 
tion, so as to complement our empire before it is too late, and 
to consolidate and unite with our dependencies before they 
become entirely independent. It is a riwe against time. 
A generation in this matter does wonders, because, whilst emi- 
grants regard England as their home, their children, born in the 
colonies, may regard her as alien in constitution and empire, 
as in interest and policy. How readily might we, once, have 
federated our American colonies ; but three years of George III. 
made that for ever impossible. Before 1763, according to 
Franklin’s evidence, our American colonies” could have been 

E verned at the expense only of a little pen, ink, and paper, and 
I bv a thread.” In 1766, America and Americans were his 
and Their “ own country and people.” We then commenced 
the process of the dismemberment of the empire. Time may 
be against us again, and colonists may become allies or Enemies, 
and instead of delegates to the Grand Council of the Empire, ' 
we may have ambassadors, ultimatums, and wars. 

“ Kai itP€Vfia raMp oihroT oSr* ip dpfyda-ip 
ifiCkois /3c/3i7«ccv o0rc wpbs irdkip TrdXci. 

TOi£ iiip yap ^ri raiit S' ip varify 
ra rcpnv& mspb yiyptrat koZOis ^cXa.*' 

In fact, the colonial question is the Imperial question, whether as to 
ships, colonies, and commerce ; to opportunities which may turn 
weakness into strength, and paupers into customers ; to the ** sea- 
wehr ” which should imitate on our own element (and, perhaps, 
out of those who now grow up to be but the raw material of pauper- 
ism, violence, and theft), one of the fetors of Prussian power ; 
or to tariffs for or against our commercial progress. If we reject 
natural and easy combinations now, we shiul be fain to seek 
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others at any cost. It is a race against time. Can we surely 
enough, and^ before all things, swiftly enough, deal destruction 
against obstruction, and political death against delay ? Can we 
surely enough, and quickly enough, call up for judgment the 
vested interests of the few in the future littleness and dismem- 
berment of the Britannic Empire } 

But in a parliament composed of direct representatives of 
all other interests and localities — where soldiers, bishops, 
lawyers, railway directors, and office-holders sit and vote 
for their trades and their constituencies — it is not likely 
that either manhood or ^empire can get a fair chance. The 
trades’ unionism of ]3riviIogcd interests has long enough 
been over-represented in those Houses ; and as to distribu- 
tion or redistribution, the empire out of England is hardly 
represented there at all, save as patriotism aud genius are 
Nature’s direct representatives of all great questiona It is 
time that both manhood and empire were more directly 
represented in the Imperial House. The thinkers and the 
workers, reinforced by the direct representatives of colonial 
and Indian interests, should enter in and supersede the vis 
inaiiai or neutrality of those whom neither Nature nor con- 
stituencies, nor self-interest, have qualified, enlisted, or em- 
powered on their behalf. Local interests are not and cannot be 
propoily attended to in the House of Commons : imperial 
interests are not and cannot be properly administered in th( 
present Lords and Commons ; and if local and imperial interests 
demand a change, much mure do national interests. It is noto- 
rious how much, unless a war is on the horizon, the Hodbe of 
Commons troubles itself about any imperial questions — say, for 
instance, such trifies as the finance of 200,000,000 of subjects 
who are not citizens ; and the Lords are now no House for 
national questions, nor can the Commons be the Commons until 
local self-government, and a more equal representation, give 
reality and immanence to local action. 

A nation, in proportion as it is strong, sound, and real, is 
really an organic unity — an organism with all the functions of 
life, growth, and action ; its faculties of association constitute 
a living power, and representative and executive functions are 
but its brain and arm. The principles, therefore, of its re- 
organization ought to be clear. Where, however, the State 
in question is also an Empire, the problem is vastly more com- 
plicated, because races may not be the same, institutions may 
not be similar, and society may exist under different conditions, 
and, perhaps, in varying epochs, or in remote zones, and alien 
nationalities. Thus critical is the condition of our own empire. 
Three considerations govern, always and everywhere, the unity 
[Vol. OXIIL No. CCXX1 II.]-New Sxbus. Vol. LYII. No. I. G 
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of a State, be it large or small — namely, individual*rigbt and 
status^ and local and general representation ; m other words, 
iieedom, communal, municipal, and county associations, and the 
general bond. As to minor obstruction^ whether in Church, 
State, country, or Parliament, they are sure to be swept away, if 
encountered by a manhood power prepared for the era of 
equality ; but with empires, which to exist at all must be fede- 
rated, the penod in their hfe and history when certain measures 
tending to such union are done or attempted is of supreme 
moment. 

Such a development of manhood power m the master race of 
our empire as is needful thus to inaugurate the era o( equality 
having arrived, the master epoch has also arrived, and it is time to 
construct on a commensurate scale The position, intelligence, 
power, and value of the individual unit having been alteied, a 
readjustment throughout — of commune, county, state, and empire, 
— ^has to follow, yet that imperial organizition, which is but the 
corollary of an imperial manhood, and for which so many impenal 
Englishmen have hved and died, would fain be left by non- 
impenal Englishmen to the four winds of heaven, oi to be appropri- 
ated by possible foes, because the votes and the in ten sts of obstruc- 
tionists, of families, priests, millionaires, money-lendeis, labour 
farmers and brewers, of convicted mediociities and incapables, 
are wanted foi the ins-and-outs of office. Nevertheless, may we 
now at last say, with Volney, a new age has made its appear- 
ance, an age of astonishment to vulgar minds, of surprise and 
dread to tyrants, of emancipation to many jieoples and races, and 
of hqpe to the whole world.^’ Such, we believe, will be the com- 
pleted genesis of the Stilish Constitution, and to this end we are 
not a day too soon in bringing up the mighty conservative and 
revolutionary energies of the masses In this sense it may even 
be said that the Biitish Constitution is m its infcincy, foi it has to 
solve larger and even latger problems of government, so as to 
become adjusted to the mental, moral, and mateiial development 
of its peoples. 

The forging of fine schemes for constitutions or federations is 
undoubtedly one of the easiest of exeiciscb, il is, however, still 
easier, and also more dangerous, to put away schemes really 
adapted to the situation. Of three things one, we shall adopt an 
effectual bond of union, or an iiitffectu il one, or shall not attempt 
any. But as the latter course is impossible, the light bond of 
union IS the only refuge fiom mere Imperialism, or unconstitu- 
tional empire. Fall to pieces without a struggle we shall not, 
and to fail were to cover the world with our wrecks. The only 
course remainmg is a proper adjustment of the rights and duties 
of empire. All our paat ^tory encourages us to proceed, and to 
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succeed is but the natursd next step m combining all the existing 
elements of our freedom and power. Looking at our history 
from its present stand-point, it is well to consider, with Mr. Free- 
man, on Comparative Politics,'’ that — 

‘‘ The whole history of our land and race will be read backwards if 
we fail always to bear m mind that the lower unit is not a division of 
the greater, but that the greater is an aggregate of the smaller. The 
hundred is made up of villages, maiks, gemeinden, whatever we call 
the lowest unit , the shire, th^e gau, the pagus, is made up of hundreds , 
and, in the same sort, the pagus is not a division of the kingdom, but 
the kingdom is an aggregate of pagi.” 

4 

In the same sense, the kingdom will not be a division of 
empire, but empire an aggregate of kingdoms. It is not ours to 
read history backwards, and it, happily, is the business of our 
race to make history go forwards. And, as Mr Freeman shous, 
it IS among the men of our own blood that we can best trace 
out how, as in Greece and Italy, the family grew into the clan , 
how, as in Greece and Italy, the clan grew into the tnbe , and 
how, at that stage, the development of the two kindred laces 
parted company , how, among the Teutons on either side of the 
sea, the tube has giown, not into the city, but into the nation ” 
It IS the freedom of our race that makes its power, and its power, 
freedom , and it is our combination of power with fieedom that 
IS leading us from the stage of nation,” away from imperialism, 
and on to empire. 

It IS right for ''the true scholar to know not only whence 
words come, but whither they go,” and for the historian fb see 
things " not only as from Rome and Athens, Pans aud London, 
but also as from Constantinople, Aachen, and Ravenna ” it is 
also right and necessary, as politicians, to considei wheuco power 
comes, in order to judge of its future channels, and doubtless, 
Canada, Egypt, Australia, India, and South Africa, will piovicje 
their own capitols as coigns of vantage whence to witness the 
long procession of power from so rriany realms aud with so 
many memories uniting themselves as factors in a mightier con- 
glomeration of empire than was ever possible before 

The English have their unities of race, language, institution, 
religion — each binding enough, but, together, mightier than any 
othei bond jet forged or cieated , and we have, also, our majestic 
traditions, telling us how impeual stiength is the basis of impe- 
rial orgiuism, and of that fourfold freedom of Pi ess. School, 
Chuich, and Assembly, for wdnt of which all other empires have 
gone down, and by means of which England 

** Has built hoi everlasting mansion 
Upon the bleached verge of the salt flood ” 

G 2 
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Let us, then listen further to Mr Freeman, as he describes 
the undying power of the language and the laws of Rome, and 
apply it, by analogy, to our own greater future, which adds to 
language and law, race and religion. 

The true glory of the I Atm tongue is to have become the eternal 
speech oi law and dominion In the eyes of universal history the 
truest triumphs of the Latin tongue are to be found in lands fir away 
from the shores of the Italian peninsula The tongue of Kome, the 
tongue of Gains and Ulpian, rather than the tongue of Virgil ind 
Horace, has become the tongue of the Code and the Capitularies, the 
tongue of the f ilse Decretals, and of the true acts of Councils the 
tongue of Domesday and the great charter, the tongue of tlie Missal 
and the Breviary, the tongue whuh was, forages, in Western i yes, the 
very tongue of Scripture itself, the tongue m which all Wcstvin 
nations were content to record their liw^ and annals, the tongiK for 
which all those nations which eamc within her immediate dominion 
w ere content to cast away their national speech ” 

And if it IS to the days of Roman decline that we have to look 
for hei true and abiding gieatness , if those “ who once dreamed 
of sweeping away the Roman name,’' learned later that the 
world could not be go\erned save by the laws of Rome, and 
how their highest glory was to use the power of the Goth in the 
defence of the Roman commonwealth , how forfio i will all 
this apply to our own future, when instead of ‘ from Winchestc r 
to IVebizond" we read, Montreal to Adelaide, London to Cal- 
cutta ; and instead of the ' shreds of that purple of Church and 
Empire,” in which even conquering barbarians gloried to deck 
themselves withal, we realise the power, and fieedom, and civili- 
sation of modern citizenship, that completer deiclopment of 
modern organised life which transcends the ancient church 
morally, as far as its limits transcend the old empire tenito- 
I tally. The “Libertas” is as much truer and stronger as the 
Impenum” is wider The new woild and the new science have 
come together. 

We come, then, with increased assurance to five conclusions as 
to oui citizenship and Empire First, some existing forms of 
our Constitution are not at one with e\en the existing motive 
manhood power which must control them Second, that power 
is daily becoming more intense, and is daily passing from the 
few and the many to the all. Thud, many of our forms and 
institutions are at marked variance with the increasing power 
Fourth, the more manhood is developed, the more complete must 
become its organization Fifth, from all existing conditions there 
is issuing an imperial democracy, which calls for, and will create, 
a more complete deielopmtnt and organization than the world 
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has yet ^een « and whose tendencies, instincts, necessities, pas- 
sions, are imperial because they have been fred, but which may 
not become strong enough to remain free if their develepments 
are tampered with or repiessed 

The question of England is, therefore, that of an imperial 
federated democracy ^ not of Empire alone, but of federation; 
not of federation alone, but of democracy And to these are 
added the question oi India, with its hundreds of millions of 
subjects, who arc not citizens The pioblem is daily becoming 
easier, but more pressing Englishmen are becoming more 
imperial and England must follow suit Compefing powers are 
becoming; meie powerful, objections once valid are set at naught 
by improved inter-conimunication, and by the gxthenng forces ind 
policy of union Politics must now be weighed in the scab s of 
the world bal ince, and xs we pioceed to organise as we aie now 
organising eveiythiug between manhood and Empire, Empire 
becomes hq,si( r, ncxrcr, more ntctssiiy, and mote certain It is 
only m unity with JingUnd tlixt the comp men t pails of our 
Empire can unite with one auothei Thus only it can become, 
and thus it must become— 

“ Perfect, 

Whole as the miible, founded is the lock, 

Not cibiiicd, cubbed, conhned, bound m 
1 <> s lucy doubts and fears ” 

The fourfold policy of Empire stands, therefoie, plainly con- 
fessed It IS, fir^t, to complete and consummate the aumilted 
principle of the peoples sovereignty and equal citizenship, 
thiough all our laws, forms, institutions and Constitution Next, 
to separate locd self government from that which is national 
and impeiial, with the view not merely of propAly dividing the 
woik of each but of rendering the proper trxusactiou of business 
possibU , thus considering the paramount necessity, as Mr, 
Gladstone has expressed it, *‘of establishing something nearer to 
an equilibiium between the duties and the phy^ual poweis, so 
to speak, of the House of Commons” Next, to federate the 
vanous poitions of our Empiie, distinguishing, of course, m the 
means to that end, between those which are at one with ourselves 
in all the elements of union — namely, race, language, institu- 
tions, and leligion, and those which, like India and Ireland, are 
alien m all (and therefore of distinct nationality), except institu- 
tion. And, lastly to ally ourselves, in defence, and if needs be 
in offence, with all English-speaking peoples, giving the universe 
assurance of MA.NHOOD and cinzEVbHiP, and securing for the 
nght, lasting alliances, and a final pieponderating power 

And these vast problems are after all only the secondary works 
of statesmanship which have to do with the formi^ distribution, 
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and or^nizatioD of power. The future, which depends on this 
power is, we think, tolerably assured, and we may almost appro- 
priate the admonition addressed by Virgil to Dante as they 
approached the bridge which spanned the tenth gulf : — 

' « But what yet gazest on ? 

Wherefore dost fasten yet thy sight below 
Among the mained and miserable shades?** 

Power and its organization constitute the State, and organiza- 
tion follows power. It is, therefore, a question of Conservatism 
as well as progress, the question — ^namely, whether the revolution 
is strong enough to become Conservative in spite of conservers 
and compromisers. The problem solving in politics always is, 
how power shall be developed, or how the policy should be 
destroyed. The destruction is a provincial question, each country 
can settle it for itself. The development is an imperial ques- 
tion, it will be settled by the universal spirit of progress. 

‘‘ Surely of political glory this is the highest,” says Landor, 
applying the parallel ca^ of a man’s household to*^ the colo- 
nies, to rear carefully, to educate honestly, to protect 
bravely, and provide independently — what inconsistency, then, 
what folly, what madness for the metropolis to wish otherwise in 
regard to her colonies ! Is the right arm stronger by rendering 
the left weaker? Gain we any vantage-ground against out 
enemy by standing on the prostrate body of our child ?” Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Foster have told us, the one how trade 
follows the flag,” the other that “trade flows greatly in the 
channels of political influence,” and certainly a nation that pos- 
sesses surplus subjects by the hundred thousands, and surplus 
land by thousands of square mile^ and yet not only discourages 
the right union of these elements of national strength, but 
actually surrenders them to nations whose policy may be hostile 
to its own, is very like a householder who provides burglars with 
tools for housebreaking. A ^ity of 200,000 souls might be built 
up every year by alien and possibly hostile countries, out of the 
best bone and sinews of our emigrants ! 

Happily, the predisposition of our colonies to unite more 
closely with England resembles the infatuation felt of old alike 
by some of the Roman dependencies and by “ our American 
colonists.” The great obstacles are want of ideas amongst our 
middle classes ; want of time, owing to the utter disarrangement 
df our senatorial business ; and want of initiative amongst our 
statesmen. The working clashes, and the higher classes, and 
the highest class — the thinkenf, have ideas, time, and initiative, 
but the rest or residuum drags them. 

Mr. Froude, in his latest work rightly says that, “ from the 
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time when Rome became an empire^ mistress of provinces to 
which she was unable to extend her own liberties, the days of 
her self-government were nunriiered. Parliaments and senates 
can provide successfully only among subjects who are directly 
represented in them. They are too ignorant, too selfish, to 
govern others, and imperial aspirations draw after them by 
obvious necessity an imperial rule.'’ If this was true of Rome, 
whose social system was based on slavery, how far true is it of 
British colonies, where every man is a citizen as.well as a subject, 
and looks to representation as a natural inalienable right ? Lin- 
coln put the truism more curtly when he said, ‘^no man is good 
enough to govern another without that other’s consent.” In 
fact, union without representation is ancL must be mere impe- 
rialism, union with representation is empire. 

% 

That representation would at present be too much for India, 
and not enough for Ireland, detracts nothing from the truth of 
these positions ; on the contrary, they are the exceptions which 
prove tlie rule, their case comes withm the scope and rigime of 
federation ; but representation depends fipon the state or stage 
of progress reached. Mr. J. S. Mill, On Nationality,” p. 295, 
gives the right test : — 

‘*If the smaller nationality is able to overcome the greater, there is 
often a gain to civihsation ; but the conquered and conqueror cannot, 
in this case, live together under the same free institutions. The less 
advanced people must be governed as subjects, and the state of things 
IB eithei a benefit or misfortune, according as the subjugated people 
have or have not reached the state in which it is an injury not to be 
under a free goverment ; and, according as the conquerors do or do 
not use their superiority in a manner (^culatcd to fit the conquered 
for a higher share of improvement.” 

That this is but the common sense of the matter is the 
highest compliment. The difficulty is to discover a sense suffi- 
ciently common to cover the whole field. Thus, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (on ‘‘ The Sphere and Duties of Government”) tells us 
that " every conceivable law has three preliminary essentials : a 
complete general theory of right ; a perfect exposition of the end 
which the State should propose to itself, or of the limits within 
which it is to restrict its activity ; and a theory of the means 
necessary for the existence of a State/’ and De Tocqueville 

£ uts it another way, when he says : ** The whole art of the legis- 
itor ib correctly to discern beforehand the natural inclinations of 
communities of men, in order to know whether they should be 
assisted, or whether it may not be necessary to check them ” 
Montesquieu, again, has it : “ Laws ought to be no less relative 
to the principle or passion than to the nature or organization of 
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each government ; thin is the key to an infinite number of laws.* 
Whilst Hegel (“ Philosophy of History”) boldly owns that “ it was 
not so much from slavery, as throii|[h slavery, that humanity was 
emancipated.” The first question of statebmanship is, ” With 
whom have we to deal?” If nationality, with its sufficing 
unities of race, language, institutions, and religion, exists, the 
bond is closer and more glorious, for ^‘the spirit of nationality,” 
as Burke observes, “ is at once the bond and the safeguard of king- 
doms; it is something above laws, and beyond thrones — the 
impalpable element, the inner life of states ; but anti-nationality 
is the confusion and downfall of kingdoms — it is a blight and 
mildew to the heritage of the people.” 

The problem is easy, either where nationality exists or where 
it does not exist. The difficulty comes where it is being created, 
or has partly or largely grown. Where it is especially intense, 
as in Iicland, we challenge the very spirit and essence of right 
govtTnment, if we do not accommodate iorms to it. Nationality 
is the royal element in politics: it must be conciliated or 
destroyed. In Ireland we have done neither, and confusion, 
downfall, blight, and mildew,” the baleful crew of anti-na- 
tionality, are upon us accordingly. 

Captain be he my England who can go 

\S''ith heart infallible, straight to the gulf-streams of the world, 
where blow the inevitable winds.” 

But instead of captains, we have had Lords of Misrule, and 
unreason, unable, alike, to understand, as one of the primary 
works of statesmanship, that nationality must have scope, or to 
accomplish that ordinary secondary task of statesmaubliip, namely, 
to separate between the really local and the essentially imperial 
functions of Government. There are cases, as in India, where insti- 
tutions alone are unity enough, not to supersede nationality, but 
to unite nations under the larger bond of empire. Nations, we say, 
but Ireland is a nation ; and for her, representation alone is not 
enough of institution, if nationality be not respected. For it is a 
self-evident truth, that a whole people with its broad and multitu- 
dinous base, its amending hierarchies, professions, and officials ; 
its sects, parties, localities, classes ; its specialities and differentiae 
of thought, learning, pulpit, press, platform ; its individuals and 
sections, with their multiples of power, constitute the completest 
balance and best governing power provided by Nature for nations. 

As to Irish Home Buie, or local self-government, Mr. Glad- 
stone has recently spoken as follows, in his second electioneering 
address : — 

In the matter of local government there may lie the solution of 
some national, and even imperial, difficulties. .... If you ask me 
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what I think of Home Rule I will only answer when you tell me 
how Home Rule is related to local government 1 am friendly to large 
local prerogatives I intensely dcsiie to see Piirliiment reJieved of 
some portion of its duties , and if Ireland, or any other portion of the 
country, is desirous and able so to ariango its affaiis as to take the 
local portion of some part of its transutions off Pailiiment, it would 
libeiate and ^strongthen Pari iment for imperial concerns There is 
one limit, and only one, to the extension of local government Nothing 
can be done to weaken or compromise the authoiity of the Imperial 
Government 

The twin principles to be observed are, of course, locality and 
generality or unit}, and it belongs to statesm inship to observe and 
to separate them , and wlir n we consider that perhaps not more 
than one sixth of our \cts of Parliament can be called impeiial, 
it is clear that cli los oi statesmanship vurnf inteivene TAc 
of December 2iid, stites, that the plans just deposited for Piivate 
Hill legislation, next bession, were 21d, that public legislation 
was increasing with alaiming lapidity, and that ^‘if piivate 
legislation had grown at the same rate Parliament would have 
been coinpletcl} powerless to cope with the gigantic task The 
Titan staggers under Lis too great burden How i® he to be 
lelicved ^ * And the private Ugishtion that is to help to paralyse 
public and imperial measuies comprises 1Z railway bills, 22 
tiamway bills, 49 miscellaneous, and 70 provisional orderi. It 
IS not within the scope of this Article to go into detail as to 
the sgheme of union, cithei of the Colonies, or Canada, Indio, 
or Ii eland , but a few nioie lemarks on the necessary and pecu- 
liar piinciples of union with the last two inav be desirable. 

Ill a barbarous subj(.ct-state tlie key to all mistakes of impe- 
rial policy IS a confusion between the principles of intervention 
and repiLseutation Heprest^ntation postulates a certain equality . 
the repicsented lo)k out for themselves And if they cannot, 
then, we are bound so to intervene or to guaiantee substantial 
right It lb a manifest truth" (and well explained by the late 
Empcroi Napoleon in his Life and Works) ‘‘that to be responsible 
you must be fiee But the converse is true, that if you are 
free, you must be responsible. Our business in India is to gra- 
duate our intervention through representation and nationality to 
empire. We must understand that all questions of statesman- 
ship have to be solved in India, especially the greatest , and we 
must send our greatest men theie to solve them, especially the 
greatest statesman of all — public opinion. The rights of those 
who rule under us, namely, the native princes, have to be better 
reconciled with those of the people, a proper civil list for such 
princes as we ought not to set aside, would not interfere with 
the proper work of government^ nor with the cost of justice. 
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police, educadoD, tanks, irrijratioD, railways, roads, canals, posts, 
and teiegrapha But India is a poor country, and were she a 
rich one, she could not pay for these things, and also contribute, 
as she still do^ an equivalent to the natural rent of the 
land, to the maintenance of State armies and harems of native 
princea If we do not hinder it, the population will gradually 
advance towards and to citizenship, and then, whosesoever power 
may wax or wane, England will have done her duty for India. 
We believe, however, that our predominance will not, cannot, 
and should not,(cease save by our own Idchen. A really imperial 
policy, which is a policy of justice and common sense, would 
bring to our side everywhere unexpected allies. We are holding 
the codntry for the country’s good, until we shall have ad- 
vanced the people to education, representation, and self-govern- 
ment, and if we were not doing this we should have no business in 
India. Imperium has come before libertas, because otherwise 
citizenship might never have come at all. Empire for pupilage, 
and then pupilage for freedom. 

But the same principle of intervention which we have used in 
India we have abused in Ireland. Ireland is a nation. Ireland 
is our peer. When that is acknowledged — and never a day before 
— she wUl be our ally. She will have not only freedom, but 
equality, and she will use both to win co-beirship in empire ; or, 
on tip flank of England, she will remain what Montalembert 
said we deserved that she should remain, une plaie vengeresse 
dtemella” To be represented, in order to be outvoted by two 
nationalities, and to have no jurisdiction in important local 
matter}^ have meant liberty to England to enslave Ireland ; liberty 
to one nation to use up another as mere raw material in the 
fabric of empira Erom conquest should have ensued depend- 
ence ; from dependence should have followed association, 
to be succeeded by a real federal unity — one monarch, one 
empire, the same alliances, and equal citizenship. Let the Irish 
settle for themselves their proper local matters, and, as to the 
rest, place their picked representatives on an Imperial Committee, 
and taey would represent unity, nationality, and empire, instead 
of sectarianism, disaffection, and revolt. The nations are of one 
blood ; and even Irishmen are men, and more men than Irish- 
men. Wherever there are many Irish, there will be many men, 
and much human nature. The very spirits of sectarianism and 
empire are at marked variance. They are instinctive and irre- 
ecmcileable enemies. Let the chosen representatives of Irish 
natiottality meet in a Chamber of Empire the Conscript Fathers 
of the State, and not sectarianism or treason, but unity and states- 
mandiip will prevail. Responsibility educates.’^ The marplots 
wlU be scouted Imperialism will become a caste ; men fairly and 
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fteelj elected for empire, delegated to establish and settle it, will 
not nnite against it. Each member will be jealous of the secta- 
rianism or insubordination of every other ; nor when Ireland sees 
herself set with equal chances before the world and with the colo- 
nies can she be other than imperial ; for to elect Irish peers or 
others to the London Congress of Nationalities, far from degrading 
them as tools of dismemberment, is to elevate them to more com- 
prehensive functions or vaster powers. When the Irishman sees the 
common course chartered by counsellors, who are not all of them 
— ^many of them will not be— bom in England, unprejudiced 
against Ireland, in whom wisdom, impartiality, statesmanship, 
and common sense have been secured as far as possible^hen, if 
not before, will the national faith of Ireland have been <roserved, 
justified, and won. Burke told us of ‘‘the new and grand 
vicinage of Europe,” and the words, so familiar now, were then 
immeasurably grand and new. Another and a grander vicinage, 
that of the Britannic Empire, will, in time, be as familiar. The 
world, indeed, can find scope and verge enough, but for one 
other combination that can transcend it in power, and surpass it 
in excellence— 

^‘To see, like some vast island from the ocean 
The altar of the Federation rear 
It’s pile in the midst ; ^ 

To hear the restless multitudes for ever 
Around the base of that great altar flow. 

That mighty shape did wear 
The light of genius ; its still shadow hid 
Far ships ; to know its height the morning mists forbid.” 

Meanwhile, let us try to realise, in the general, what is that 
Empire of which the Premier has just boasted, but of which we 
say that the completion of liberty and of sectional organization 
must be the condition precedent. 

The English colonies and conquests constitute nearly a third 
of the habitable globe, and a fourth of its population. The 
proofs of its greatness are on every continent and on every sea. 
The water-thoroughfares of the world are guarded by our fort- 
resses, dominated by our citadels, or kept open by our treasure. 
Our trading stations, our fortified naval stations, our coaling 
depots, are everywhere. Mighty links of a chain, links consist- 
ing of six vast empires, or nuclei of empires, amongst them 
continents of gold, com, and cattle, circles the globe, and are 
waiting to be put together. India and Ceylon cover over 1,4:00, 000 
square miles. Austrdia covers over 2,500,000 square miles, almost 
equalling Europe. The West Indian dependencies cover over 
100,000 square miles. The Canadian Dominion stretches from 
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ocean to ocean, and from the meridian of Rome to the North Pole ; 
its shipping- tonnage already rivals that of Great Powers; its orga- 
nised militia numbers six hundred thousand men ; and its moving 
roads, from the head of Lake Superior to St. John, Newfound- 
land, are nearly equal in length that of a voyage to England, 
but are always within sight of its own shores : this vast Domi- 
nion is the finest agricultural country in the world, and covers 
no less than 630,000 square miles. Lastly, comes that which 
will become the Empire of South Africa, containing, with 
Mauritius and Bourbon, nearer 300,000 than 200,000 square 
miles, and commanding land and ocean iu the south ! Adding 
to this^mmary the aggregate of unnamed smaller dependencies, 
we ha* a total of over 5,000,000 square miles, which, if popu- 
lated at the ratio of Great Britain and Ireland, with their 
120,879 square miles, would give over 1,200,000,000 souls ! 

A total, truly, which, if buuiid up by liberty and law, will 
contribute an awful embodiment of power ; if not, a more ap- 
palling extravaganza of chaos. It was a Russian boast— “ The 
bayonets of the Czar prop up the skies,” if, however, we were 
to glory, wo should glory rather in this— that withiu such a con- 
federation our chances of war would be minimized or destroyed, 
whilst those without would bo apt to leave us alone. We should, 
iu fact, be a guarantee of general peace, of progress and of right; 
and whilst the new organization is being thought out and the new 
power worked out — as the thinkers and the people, the battalions 
of intellect and of force, proceed to unite their armies, let us re- 
member this — onUr or atuirchy will come, according as we ih 
or do not work oat trae principles of organtzafiua. It is in 
determining the future of such factors of the iUturo as Canada 
and Australia that we shall most certainly settle our own. Both 
are now more English than the Eiiglisl), and the great alliances, 
confederations, and policies of the world, aud probably its great 
wars, have still to come. 

Where, then, are the insects who will buzz their policy of dis- 
affection and disftitegration against such a future of moral aud 
material progress ? Why, they are for the most part at home, if 
England can be called the home” of such ; at any rate, they 
are not abroad, if our great dependencies can be called abroad” 
by Englishmen. Of this fact take a few specimens. In 1870, a 
despatch from Queensland stated that that Government “observed 
with regret that their countrymen at home display, through the 
press and in Parliament, a desire to thrust the colonies out of the 
Empire, and that whenever a serious intention shall be shown in 
the British Parliament to break the Imperial tie, the colonists 
will claim their right to be heard against a deprivation of their 
position aad rights as Englishmen without their conseat.” Later 
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on, the Daily Telegraph commissioner or correspondent, whose 
personality is well known, pointed out that the colonists •are 
not only more English than Englishmen ; they are in each colony 
not merely English, but essentially subdivided in all their aspira- 
tions. The Queenslander is hardly nearer in love to the men of 
South Wales than to a Frenchman ; and certainly the man in 
New South Wales hates no one so much as the successful Victo- 
rian.^' We have before us a copy, later still, of 27/e Austmlmia/riy 
which speaks with contempt of local as opposed to imperial 
confederation, and condemns the former system, “ which throws 
up a barrier against England herself, which dreams of an 
Australian State, which flaunts an Australian flag, which aims at 
neutralising imperial by setting up a false image of colonial con- 
federation — a continent hedged about by a wall of tariffs — ^ 
which regards immigration as a favour to be grudged to the 
mother- country, and talks of the vast territory of our waste 
lands, the rightful domain of the whole English race, as the ex- 
clusive property of the two millions of the first-comers." 

What Burke said in the debate on Fox’s India Bill, exactly 
ninety-six years ago, on the connection between libeity and 
empire, was true then, is true now, and will be (rue for ever, 
not only of India but of all our other colonies : If we are not 
able to contrive some method of governing India well, which 
will not of necessity become the means of governing Great 
Britain ill, a giound is laid for their eternal separation. Every 
means effectual to preserve India from oppression is a guard to 
preserve the British Constitution from its worst corruption " 

We argue for the only practical way of holding our colonies ; 
for the only way of making them pay ; for the only way of 
making our own empire indestructible ; for the only way of 
encouraging capital to unite with labour in colonial enterprise — by 
which emigration can increase our poj)ulation, and pauperism 
become propetty and empiie ! 

A three-fold process in politics is everywhere discernible, and 
it may be the world lesson of the epoch. First, as any given 
nation grows, development and organization tend to complete 
each other. Second, each such nation tends to the formation 
of one preponderating power of the people, the power of 
equality. Third, the general or universal tendency is to larger,* 
more economical, and more effectual, national and international 
unities, involving the destruction of sectarianism in all its phases. 
The whole of a nation, and nothing less than the whole, is spe- 
cially formed to govern the nation. The whole of an empire, 
and nothing less than the whole, is specially formed to govern 
the empire. In the revolutionary energies of the all, in the con- 
servative administrative instincts of the middle classes, in the 
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natural leadership of the few, in the intensity and oneness of a 
demooratic executive, and. the universality and power of the 
people, meet the necessaiy virtues of all systems. Intensest 
unity and universal will aroj in fact, not contradictoiy phrases, 
but postulates of the same conclusion. 

This is in principle the essence of that connection which we 
have endeavoured to elucidate between citizenship, or liberty, 
and empire. The states of society are practically only two, the 
sectional and the universal, the eras of equality and inequality, 
and until the former is completed, the power of the peo^e and 
of progress will always be at once legitimate and revolutionary. 
The question has, of course, its economical and social, as well as 
its political aspects, and if, indeed, we are an imperial race, if we 
have got out of what Napoleon used to call “ the political lumber- 
room of old Europe,’^ and are preparing to shunt the old Whig 
and Tory family-coach for the lightning express of the people, 
we shall not have pointed out in vain the connection between the 
means and the end — how the equal voice and power of citizens 
at elections, and a proper system of local administration, act and 
react on imperial issues. In that event we shall not have much 
longer to point and press the following questions : — 

Why should we make an annual gift to the United States of 
several hundred thousand souls, worth in money alone, or in 
working power, one hundred millions sterling ? Why let drift 
amongst aliens or foes, a property, if only in land, of incalculable 
extent and value ? Why not satisfy capitalists by making the 
colonies an integral part of empire ? Why not assure the colonists 
of their supreme heritage and greatest charter — English na- 
tionality and citizenship ? Why not balance or complement the 
dearth of land here, with the dearth of manhood there ; the su- 
premacy of mauiifactories in one section of our estate, with the 
supremacy of agriculture in another ? Why not realise and ap- 
propriate for a third of the habitable globe the meaning and fact 
of ^‘commonwealth Why should not coinage, laws, inventions, 
prizes, and honour be imperial, as well as race, language, litera- 
ture, and institutions ? Why should not our millions of yearly 
colonial expenditure represent capital instead of loss? Why 
throw away elements of power that all other Powers would glory 
in, and 

“ Like the base Indian fling away a pearl, 

Richer than all his tribe 7”^ 

fiTow is it that governors and ro^al commissioners are great with 
schemes of abortion and dissolution, when the nation wants the 
senate, the army, the navy, the flag, the citizenship, the adminis- 
tration, the statesmanship, the peace, the power, and the unity 
of empire ? Is it courage or ideas that our statesmen lack^ or 
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do they fear that the people will not hack them ? Nay, rather 
let them have a care, for if they fling away as haables what 
should constitute empire, the people when they awake and act, 
will ask under what rigvme and rule, by whose authorisation, 
with what motives and under what moralities such things were 
possible. 

“ Too noble to he enslaved” we are, “ too impatient to be free” 
we are not. But there is another thing. The En g lishm an is 
imperial. His instincts as well as his materials of empire far 
transcend those of the Homan. Englishmen will support the 
Minister who brings them empire by right or constitution — with 
peace if possible, with honour always. Empire, in fact, is for us 
mainly a problem of administration, ofdistinguishing great things 
from small, national matters from imperial, as also local matters 
from national. 

The preponderating power of the English State has been 
created — ^the party of universal progress, “ the majority vote,” 
“ the general consensus” — call it what we may, the nword, 
sceptre, and crown, of the new dispensation ! And we say it 
^is time that this preponderating power of the State should 
constitute also this empire whilst it can — in peace the prepon- 
derating influence of the world — ^in poUtics, its preponderating 
power. 

" History teo,”says Mommsen, "is a Bible, and if she cannot 
hinder the fool from misunderstanding, and the devil from mis- 
quoting her, she too, will, be able to bear with and requite them 
both.” 


Art. VI. — Tde Eelation of Silver to Gold as Coin. 

Odd vn, Ihe East, being Ohffervationa on a Pracfical Method 
of EidtMiahing a Gold Cui-rency in India, a/nd its 
Jiifhience on the Trade and Finance of that Oowtifry. "By 
Clarmont J. Daniell, Bengal Civil Service. London : 
Strahan & Co. 1879. 

T he effect of the decline which has taken place in the value 
of silver, duiing the last few years, on the finances of 
India has attracted the attention of a larger portion of the public 
than is ordiuarily interested in the politics of our dependency, and 
lately has excited a still more general interest, not only in conse- 
quence of the iinpoitance attaching to the measures which the 
^vernment of the United States may introduce in respect of 
the use of ^ver in the currency of the American Bepublio, but 
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also owing to the expectation which lately prevailed, that the 
^ Chancellor of the German Empire would to some extent modify 
the system he has introduced into Germany, by again employing 
silver as com m larger quantities than a short time ago seemed 
likely. 

The discussions on the use of silver as coin have principally 
turned on the best method of keeping it in circulation with 
gold. It has BO fallen in value, rated in gold, that the relation 
long since established between a given quantity of coined silvei, 
and its currency or nominal equivalent m gold, no longer 
coiresponds with the actual ratio of value found to exist between 
the same weights of the two metals in the maiket It has 
become necessary to withdraw one or other kind of coin from 
circulation ; and silvei, as the least stable m value of the two, has, 
to a great extent, disappeared from cutiency over a large pirt of 
Europe The metal is used chiefly for coiinge, and compaiatively 
but little employment can be found for the immense mass of 
metal discarded from coinage It has naturally become a drug 
m the market Its low value as measured m gold increases 
more than ever the difficulty of using it as com concurrently • 
with gold in the manner hitherto cuslomaiy. 

Much inconvenience is expenenced by those classes to whose 
daily needs silver com is more appiopnate than gold, and, on the 
other hand, a vast treasure is locked up, lying Idle because 
the natural field for its employment as mouty is much limited 
by the disuse of silver as coin 

We intend to consider the proposals which have been brought 
into public discussion for the re-employment of silver as money 
in conjunction with gold 

They range themselves under three principal heads The 
restricted supply ” method, under which it is proposed that 
silver com should be maintained at an artihcial value when rated 
with gold, by limiting the supply of coined money Secondly, 
the scheme known as that of ** International Bi-Melallism ” This 
It IS proposed should be carried out by concerted action on the 
part of the principal nations of Europe, and by the United States 
of America, in the use of silver as coined money on the same 
terms. It is expected that its employment m this manner would 
have the effect of maintaining the currency value of silver com 
at a fixed ratio to the currency value of coined gold. Thirdly, 

" the use of coined silver concurrently with coined gold on the 
basis of the intrinsic ratio of value prevailing at any time between 
the two metals: under this b}Btem the number of silver coins 
which might exchange for a given gold com would vary m corre- 
spondence with the market pnee of silver m the gold valuation. 
By this means an equilibrium would be maintained between the 
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carrency vaLues of the two kinds of coins, as any value of one 
would always exchange for its exact equivalent in the other ; and 
one kind of coin could not be used for the purchase and export 
of the other, as the nominal or currency values of the gold and 
silver coins would always correspond with their actual values 
as measured the one by the other in the market. 

Thenations'of Asia have in use currencies which consist almost 
exclusively of silver. Their commercial methods are throughout 
a preponderating proportion of the population of the Continent, 
still in a rudimentary condition, which, as it becomes more 
perfected and approaches nearer to the Western type, is con- 
tinually making demands on the silver of the West. India as the 
channel through which Western Asia is supplied with* silver is 
feeling the effect of the increased supply of silver available for 
commerce in a gradual rise in the value of labour and the 
necessaries of life ; but as regards her internal commerce and the 
daily traffic of the bazaars, she experiences no inconvenience 
from the fluctuations in the value of silver as compared with that 
of gold. 

The external trade, however, of India being principally carried 
on with gold-using countries, gold irresistibly becomes the 
measure of the value of all produce, manufactures, and com- 
modities, not excepting silver itself, which come within the 
influence of that trade. There cannot be two standards of value 
for the same goods at the same time in the same market ; and as 
gold is of the two metals that which daily experience proves to 
have more stability as a standard of value than silver, the 
products of Asia, although produced at an expenditure of silver in 
the East, are ultimately measured and paid for in gold in the 
West ; and the silver coins of India, like every other commodity, 
take their value with reference to the gold coins of Western 
Europe and America, and under all circumstances in which the 
two clasi^ of coin come into competition, the silver coins 
invariably pass current according to the rate at which they can 
be exchanged into the gold coins. 

Thus, we find in India the commercial public divided into two 
distinct parties : one whose affedrs being alone concerned with 
the internal trade of the countiy requiring silver ; and the other, 
who being interested in the external commerce of the country, 
find gold essentially necessary to the proper projection of their 
business. It. is to the latter class and their exigencies that the 
attention of the reader is invited. 

The legal currency of British India consists solely of silver, 
while the foreign commerce of the countiy is conducted on a 
system in which silver exercises but little influence in its 
character of money on the determination of profits. The Indian 
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diver caxtemcj is, in tihe estimation of the go1d>udng trader from 
the West, merely a commodity. To him it has no quality which 
money in order to be efficient dionld possess. It is not a 
standard by which the values he is concerned with are measured, 
since the value of the coins of India are themselves measured 
from day to day like rice or com in the English sovereign, which 
coin is the recognised measure of value for all commodities 
brought within the scope of English commerce. The silver 
currency of India, as a currency, is in the foreign trade of that 
empire with England superseded by the gold currency of this 
kingdom. 

ui practice, although perhaps not in terms, this is recognised 
to he the case by the schemes which have ^en from time to 
time brought forward with a ^ew to give the Indian silver 
curreni^ such an enhanced value relatively to the gdd currency 
of England, that a fixed weight in silver of the Indian coin 
should always pass as the equivalent of a fixed weight of the 
English gold coin. The daily fluctuations in the value of nlver 
as measured in gold are imperceptibly felt to deprive silver of 
one of the qualities which money should possess to make it 
efficient — that of an equivalent, whenever it competes with gold as 
an agent of exchange. If goods are sold for gold at a valuation 
which remains constant, and at the same time for silver at 
a valuation which daily varies, it requires no argument to show 
that silver has lost its claim to be considered money — the 
character of an equivalent. Silver, therefore, in those trans- 
actions in which gold is the standard of value and money of 
account is not money at all. If any means could be found to 
invest a pven weight in silver with a value exactly equal and at 
all times as little liable to alter as against itself, as a given 
weight of gold, silver would redeem its petition as money. 

The “restricted supply” plan proceeds on the assumption that 
the Secretary of State for India or the Viceroy of that empire can, 
by restricting the supply of coined silver, make it so scarce a com- 
modity that it will avail to purchase something like 20 per cent, 
more goods and more gold than is now possible. If such a power 
rests in the Viceroy, he can as easily make the Indian rupee buy 30, 
or 40, or 50 per cent more gold than it is good for now; and the 
difficulty is not only solved, but India becomes a real El Dorado, 
and her inelastic revenue of tilver becomes a purchasing agent 
of illimitable power. But the scheme is quite visionary. The 
desired consummation cannot be attained because the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy can never succeed in isolating the 
cnrreniy of India from all external interference ; nor can they 
so control the tilver supply of the world as to prevent silver 
being 'Oairied to and fro between India and the West on the same 
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terma There axe, besidesi in India Native Powers having treaty 
rights with the Queen-Empress, under which they are entitled 
to coin as much silver as they please. This circumstance abne 
would suffice to neutralise any measure having for its object an 
artificial enhancement of the value of the silver coin of India as 
measured by the mid standard of England. There are, besides, 
many other considerations which, as they have recently been set 
forth at length, need not be reproduced here, combining to make 
any such scheme as impolitic in principle as it is certain to be 
unsuccessful in practice.^ 

The plan in favour with that party among political economists 
known as ^'Bi- Metallists” is to unite all the principal nations of 
Europe and the people of the United States in a league, the 
condition of the union being that they shall all so arrange their 
currency systems that the silver coins they may use shall at all 
times hold a fixed relation of value to the gold coins of the same 
currency, and that one relation of value shall prevail in the cur- 
rencies of all the nations so associated together. In order to 
give effect to this scheme, a general recoinage of the silver in 
use in all these systems would appear necessary, and some sanc- 
tion must be obtained under which all the members of the 
league would be impelled to act in unison. These are difficulties 
which seem far from likely to be surmounted in putting such a 
scheme into practice. The'^Bi-Metallists,” beBide8,seem to consider 
it essential that England should join the League, apparently in 
the hope that, if she did so, her consumption of silver would be 
so large that her assistance would materially further the success 
of the Union. But England herself has no interest in the 
matter. Her currency system is equally adapted to her domestic 
requirements and to her foreign trade. The success or ffiilure of 
such a League to maintain coined silver at a fixed relation to 
coined gold can affect her no more than if the British Islands 
were situated in another planet. In the interests of her great 
dependency India, England can do only what she does now — 
leave open the mints of India to the coinage of all the silver 
which may be brought for the purpose. • The author of “ Gold in 
the East" has shown that it is not possible for the Government 
of India to restrict the coinage and use of silver as money in 
India even if it wished to so. If it were possible, the English 
would have no ground of justification in view of the material 
requirements of India for entering on such a course of policy 
at all. 

There is, however, a faint possibility that, if the nations of 
Europe and the people of the XTnited States of America decided 
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to re-employ silver in their currencies to a very large extent^ 
they might in doing so absorb so large a proportion of all the 
silver above and under ground in the world as to leave the amount 
of the unemployed remainder so reduced that India might in vain 
seek for the silver metal wherewith to add 50 or 60 millions of 
rupees on the average, by the year, to her currenc;y. But in such 
a case it is quite certain that India would supplement her silver 
currency with gold. 

The “ Bi-Metallist” theoiy appears to contain among other prin- 
ciples, this, that it is within the power of a single nation or an 
association of nations to fix the value of the metal silver by 
agreeing to use it in their currencies at an estimated value 
measured in gold which corresponds with the arbitrary price 
they decide to put upon it This, at least, we understand to be 
the meaning of the following note from M. Cernuschi^s last 
pamphlef : — 

At the time of the French 15^ the position of the producers of gold 
and silver was this : all tlieir produce had by law an unfailing and 
insatiable customcr-^the Mint. No price to haggle about, no com- 
petition posfflble. 118 grains of pure gold were a pound sterling; 
165 grains of pure silver were a rupee ; half a kilogramme of silver, 
9-10 fine, was 100 francs; and half a kilogramme of gold, 9-10 fine, 
was 1550 francs. The 15| ruled between the rupee and the sovereign. 
The rupee was worth exactly Is. 10|d. in gold, and consequently the 
sovereign was worth 10 rux)ees, 10 annas, 9 pies. It was the mathe- 
matical par round which oscillated, as was natural, within the limits 
of the cost of transport to or fi:o, the rate of exchange between India 
and England, and consequently the quotation also of silver in London, 

** This was all that the producers of gold and silver required to know, 
and did know. As to the statistics of gold or silver production, they 
-were utterly indifferent to them ; for whatever the vicissitudes of the 
production of either metal, the 15} always ruled. They did not, 
therefore, sell their gold or silver, they despatched it to agents deputed 
to carry the ingots and present them at &e French, Englidi, Indian, 
and other Mints. The ingots were there converted into coin, and 
whatever Mint had coined them, the gold and silver pieces all entered 
into circulation, being as metal all worth as much as each other in the 
ratio of 15^. Having always had their gold and silver converted into 
coin at the ratio of 15}, producers never understood the meaning of 
these three words : the cheaper metal. Whether gold or silver, the 
monetary metal cost them very dear at certain ^times and in certain 
mines, very cheap at other times in the same mines or in others. 
Sometimes, even gold and silver issued together from the same mine, 
without the possibility of telling the cost-price of either separately. 
But the producers knew that the paying-power of the monetary metals, 
of fresh production just as of old, was proportionate to the total 
existing mass of both; they knew that the 15} was firm and perma- 
nent, only because it was legal ; they knew, therefore, that their outlay, 
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their loBsea or profits, in one word, their cost of production, had nothing 
to do with the value of the metal produced, nor with the relative 
value of gold and silver. » 

« By multiplying by 15^ the weight of the gold issuing from the 
mine, the producers knew how much silver thakgold vras worth among 
all nations ; by dividing the weight of the silver which issued from the 
mine by 15^,-ihey knew how much gold that silver was worth among 
^1 nations. The theus of the cheaper metal, we repeat, was incom-^ 
prehensible to them.”* 

We believe, however, that it is invariably true that the value 
of rilver is amenable to the laws which regulate that of other 
commodities offered in exchange, and that Lord Liverpool’s 
definition of money, contained in the following passage from his 
“ Treatise on the Coins,” in no way conflicts with this theory, 
but rather confirms it: — “ The money or coin of a country is the 
standard measure by which the value of all things bought and 
sold is regulated and ascertained ; and is itself at tbe same time 
the value or equivalent for which goods are exchanged, and in 
which contracts are generally made payable.”t 

The “Bi-Metallist” principle expressed in M. Cemuschi's lan- 
guage involves the conclusion that the quality which money 
possesses as a measure of value can altogether supersede its 
other quality as an equivalent; that by force of law, if it is 
made a measure of value on certain terms, it also becomes an 
equivalent on the same terms, although, if the money be melt^ 
down, a given mass of metal may be only half as efficient in 
exchange with some other commodity as when it is coined into 
money. 

We seek in vun for facts which support such a conclusion. 
In those cases in which such a condition is asserted to attach to 
money it must be shown that it is the coinage of the metal into 
money, and the fixation of a relation of value between the silver 
money so coined and gold, and not some other cause, which 
maintains the value of the silver coin at the currency ratio to 
that of gold. That which appears to support the view that legis- 
lation can affect the value of silver as measured in gold, we 
believe in no case to be anything else than the force of an ordi- 
nary law which regulates the value of goods in the market — 
viz., that if a large proportion of any commodity is subject to a 
steady demand for a particular purpose, the price which regu- 
lates its application to that purpose influences the price of the 
remainder which may be used for other purposes. 

Thus, although shellac is much used in making hats, the 
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much lai^gw qawtit^ in daily demand for the manufacture of 
Frencli polish will raisb the price of thy artide in ^e batter's 
tr^e to that ruling in the latter manu&cture ; and likewise the 
]>r^ of barley, in places where beer is brewed in great quan- 
tities, is enhanced to those who would consume it for food by 
the maltster's demand for the grain. 

In the same manner, as long as the .quantity of diver in the 
world was tolerabl;^ constant, and the proportion consumed in 
the cnrrendes of dlver-udng countries absorbed nearly all the 
supply, the demand for diver for currency maintained its price 
when the metal came to be applied to other purposes at a figure 
which, although it may have varied from time to time, proved to be 
so stable as to cause those who regulated the diver currencies of 
different nations little or no apprehendon that the ratio of value 
fixed by law as existing between coined silver and coined gold 
could be so far affected by fluctuations in the exchange of the 
two metals at the market, that one of the two metals would 
become permanently unsuited for use as coin concurrently with 
the other. But when the supplies of diver yielded by the 
American mines increased the stock of that metal to an extent 
which altered the existing proportion between the quantity of 
the metal need as currency and the remainder which was not so 
used, and the yield of gold from the same source still further 
reduced the value of silver as measured in gold, that influence 
which the currency value of diver exercisra over its market 
value ceased to act, and the legal ratio at which coined silver 
and gold exchanged with one another was imperilled. The pro- 
portiim of silver available for other purposes than the currency 
of those countries where the ratio prevailed became so large as 
to be no longer amenable to the regulating influence of the cur- 
rency ratio of value. Furthermore, that legal ratio of value- 
closely approximated, during the time it was in forc^ to the 
natural ratio of value existing between the two metals, and the 
divergence between the two ratios was seldom so great as to 
weaken the influence of the legal currency ratio in its own field 
of action, as a regulator of the exchange between the two kinds 
of coin, for more than a short period of time at once. 

With the accessions made during the last few years to the 
stock of the world's diver these conditions were all changed. If 
it is posdble for one nation or for several to make silver a 
measure of value on any other terms than those on which it is 
accepted as an equivalent, those who had hitherto succeeded in 
maintaining a fixed currency ratio between gold and diver would 
have been able to do so still ; but thqr were soon convinced that 
the attempt was honeleas. They gave it up. It is nothing to 
the puipose to say l^t the Germans in changing their stanmurd 
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from silver to gold are accountable rather than the Ameiioan 
mine-owners for the collapse in the value of silver. The £llt 
remains that from both causes combined the proportion previous!^ 
existing between silver not required for currency and*l^t whimi 
is required is entirely altered ; the legal ratio of value fixed for 
the exchange between gold and diver eoins has diverged too far 
from the natural ratio at which the precious metals exchange as 
bullion for it to have much influence on their market pricw; and 
those who look to the combined kction of the prindpal nations 
of the West in re-employing silver in their currencies as that 
which will resusdtate the ratio of 16} to l,in its former condition 
of force and vitality, must wait for the realisation of their hopes 
until the re-employment of silver has the effect of absorbing so 
large a per-centage of all the silver now above ground and likely 
to be excavated in the future, that the remainder will be reduced 
to an insignificant amount, and its market price become a factor 
of no importance in estimating the ratio of value between gold 
and silver in coinage. 

It is, of course, open to any one to argue that if the Govern- 
ments of the principal gold-using nations agree to buy 15} ozs. 
of diver with one ot gold when they can get 18 ozs., no holder 
of silver will sell it at any other price. Whether such would be 
the result or not depends on the quantity of silver which is not 
required for coin, but which is available for sale, and could be 
sold profitably at a lower than the currem^ valuation. The 
sale of any large quantity of such silver would, of course, 
depreciate the currency value of the remainder. In truth, 
until it can be ascertained with some certainty that the effect 
of such a demand for silver as a general re-employment of 
the metal for coinage may occasion will be to raise its market 
price, and not merely to call into existence fresh supplies of 
cheap metal, there is no security that any measures taken with 
such an object will bring up its value as measured in .sold to the 
ratio of 15} to 1. If the precious metals in the market do not 
exchange on these terms, or nearly these terms, there is nothine 
in the history of the past that justifies the pre^ction that fisou 
legislation will in the future avail to give coined diver the 
qualities of a measure of value and of an equivalent in the 
exchange with coined gold bn any other terms than those which 
it naturally possesses as bullion in the market. This general 
statement of course, to be understood to refer to the concur- 
rence of gold and silver coin in circulation in unlimited quanti- 
ties the coins of either metal being nearly fine in standard, and 
not to apply to any currency system which employs the inferior 
metal entirely as a token coinage under an artificial system 
working within narrow limits, such as that in use in this country. 
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The disorder introdaced into the finances of India by the 
fluotnating value of ^ver when measured in gold is the effect of 
the peculiarity just noticed, since effiment as the rupee current^ 
may be for purposes of internal trade, wheft it comes into com- 
petition with gold 'in the foreign commerce of India it is no 
onrren <7 at all. As a measure of value it is superseded by gold ; 
as an equivalent gold is preferred, since men can from day to day 
exchange equal values of oomm^ties for the same weight oi 
TOld, while rilver varies from day to day as against itself, and a 
different quantity may be required for the exchange of equal 
values of goods on different occasions in the same week. 

A plan put' forward to reconcile the use of rilver as coin in 
India, with its use in competition with gold in the foreign trade of 
that country with gold-using countries, such as England, in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Gold in the East,” deserves examination in 
the pursuit of an inquiry as to the place which rilver can properly 
hold in the currencies of the world. 

The proposals contained in this pamphlet may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows : — ^Its author recommends that the Government 
of India riiould coin a gold piece the exact counterpart of the 
sovereign of the British currency in weight and fineness of 
standard ; that this coin should be brought into circulation 
by means of a levy in gold of some portion of the taxes which are 
now paid in silver. He estimates the amount which can thus 
be converted at 17,000,000{. sterling. With the gold revenue 
thus obtained the Home expenditure of the Indian Government 
would be discharged, and the gold coins would in consequence be 
always in circulation, at one time being used in payment of 
taxes, at another in discharging State obligations. The taxes of 
India being raised by law in silver, it is proposed that the 
Government of that country should convert the portion which it 
may take in gold into sovereigns at a rate always corresponding 
with the intrinsic ratio of value existing between silver and gold ; 
except that, in order to reduce the inconvenience which might 
arise from the disappearance of gold from circulation at every 
slight over-valuation of silver, the rate of conversion should 
be slightly in favour of gold. It is also proposed that the 
sovereign should be legal tender in ^ large payments of values 
amounting to 6000 rupees and upwards at the option of the 
payer. This provisioit is designed to encourage the accumulation 
of-gold as coin in India, and to focilitate its use as the money of 
account and standard of value in the foreign trade. The author 
of these proposals considers that the Gk>vemmentof India, or the 
Secretary of State, would l^ve no difiSculty in following the 
idterations in the value of the two metius with complete 
accuracy, and that the rate of conversion at which the gold and 
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silver coins should interchange should be fixed as often as might 
be necessary by a State proclamation made in India. The 
Tirriter shows timt the stocks of gold available for currency 
purposes in India certainly exceed 100,000,000/., and probably 
150,000,000{. in value, and, besides being much in excess of what 
may be required for a gold curreucy in that country, are likely to 
become available for use in the West. Th^ peculiarity of this 
plan consists in this, that its author contends that the application 
of the principle of the exchange of the gold and rilver coins on 
the batu of their intrinsic ratio is scientifically sound, and, there- 
fore, cannot be in practice impracticable, although it may be 
necessary to employ a new method for working a bi-metallic 
cuiTen(^ on this system. It is contended that^ as any amount of 
silver would always and everywhere be exchangeable for its exact 
equivalent in gold coin, the silver currency of India would at all 
times avail to purchase as much in commodities as could be pro- 
cured with the equivalent value in gold: that gold would 
irresistibly become the real standard of value and be apparently 
as well as really so in transactions connected with the foreign 
commerce of India ; while silver would be as universally employed 
as it is now in the internal trade of the country, and values be 
continued to be expressed msilver,although they would ultimately 
be referable to, and imperceptibly be regulated by the gold 
valuation to which the silver coins themselves would be amenable. 
It is also to be inferred from the arguments used that as under 
this system no one would fear to accumulate both silver or gold 
in any quantity — since either would always be interchangeable 
with the other on the basis of equal values — a great impulse 
would be given to the use of silver in all currencies worked on 
this plan, and a solution bo found for the difficulty now ex- 
perienced in the use of silver concurrently with gold. On this 

S rindple of exchange no inducement would exist for bullion 
ealers to use one kind of coin in currency for the purchase and 
export of the other. These proposals also provide for the coinage 
in India of any quantity of gold or silver which the public may 
bring to the mints for that purpose. Under such a system the 
Government of India would repair the disorder in its finances 
arising from loss by exchange, and the mercantile classes would 
trade with all Western nations with a currenqr of gold instead of 
silver, and commerce would be carried on wiu mote certainty in 
the calculation of profits and losses than is now possible where 
one party to each transaction uses nothing but silver, and the 
other nothing but gold. 

Inviting those who are interested in the subject to study the 
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objections which have already been made to his proposals ; for, 
obviously the value of any plan for introducing gold into the 
currency of India and carrying through a revolution in the 
methods of commerce and the fiscal system of that empire 
depends on whether it can be brought into use or not, and on 
the extent to which objections to its application in practice can 
be met and disposed of. e 

The objections to the use of gold in the currency of India in 
the manner proposed in ** Gold in the East” are principally 
these — 

(1) That India gets nothing that she has not got already 
except the cost of coining the gold, and that she does not want a 
gold currency. 

(2) That the stocks of gold which are asserted to exist in India 
are quite hypothetical. 

(fi) Thai a gold currency side by side with the existing rupee 
currency worked on the basis of the intrinsic ratio of value exist- 
ing between the two metals would induce in India all the evils 
which prevailed in the currency of this country from the Restora- 
tion until 1816. 

(4) That the measure would, if put into practice, do nothing 
for India that is not already done by the action of the Ex- 
changes. 

(5) That the use of gold as coin in India would limit the 
demand for silver and so make the Exchanges more unfavourable 
than they are now. 

(6) That those who would be responsible for the correct deter- 
mination of the " State rate of conversion,” at which the existing 
silver taxes would be taken in gold, and the gold coin exchange 
with the silver coins in the currency as legal tender, could not 
be induced to undertake the task : that they would at no time 
have any sure grouM upon which to rest their valuation of silver 
in gold. 

(1) To the first objection a fair answer is found in a Paper re- 
cently contributed to the Fortnightly Review by Mr. Robert Lowe, 
M.P.,^ wherein he argues that the maintenance of two separate 
currencies, a golden currency for England and a silver one for 
India, is entirely inconsistent with, and subversive of, the pecu- 
niary relations m which the two countries stand to each other.^^ 
As long as the English administration refuse both to circulate 
gold coins in India by making them legal tender, or even to coin 
gold at all in a shape in which the coinage can be of practical 
use in the foreign trade of the country, it virtually prohibits the 
application of such a remedy as the use of gold in currency, to the 
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evils which now afflict the finances of India. Let it be supposed, 
for the sflJce of argument, that Ireland is required by England to 
use a currency of florins, shillings, and coins inferior to these, 
without a gold currency or bank notes, and that the English 
sovereign were not allowed to be legal tender in Ireland, and 
were practically excluded from use in trade in the island ; that 
the Irish florins,’ shillings, &c., had at the same time no quality 
of legal tender in England, and that this arrangement were to be 
defended on the ground that the use of gold in the currency of 
Ireland might restrict inconveniently the supply of gold coins' 
required in London ; no Irish grievance of our day has been halt 
so intolerable as this would be, and yet it represents very faith- 
fully the position which India occupies in relation to England in 
this question of her currency. There is no doubt that the trade 
between India and England is conducted under difficulties which 
are in one sense artificial, since they arise from a remediable 
cause, from her silver currency having no natural par of value 
with the gold currency of England, and it is merely idle to assert 
that which every one engaged in or acquainted with the Indian 
trade knows to bo contrary to fact, that India does not require a 
gold currency for the purposes of her trade with gold-using 
countries. The argument that India, in obtaining a gold 
currency, gets nothing which she has not got already except the 
cost of coining the gold, since her silver currency can always be 
used for the purchase of gold bills on London, is an argument 
of much the same character as another urged in this discussion, 
that as long as the Indian trader has gold in bars wherewith he 
can buy rupees, he gains nothing by coining them into sovereigns* 
It would be as reasonable to recommend the closing of the Mint 
in the Tower to the coinage of silver and copper pieces because 
the owners of bars of silver and sheets of copper can alwaya 
exchange them for sovereigns in the open m Jfket. 

(2) The second objection is disposed of by a reference to the 
price lists, published in the daily newspapers at the principal 
ports in India, wherein it will be seen that gold is always being 
sold in the open market. That gold is carried to and fro, as 
remittances in adjustment of accounts and for other purposes, 
no one who is acquainted with India will deny. More than 100 
millions sterling are shown by the Indian Custom-house returns 
to have been imported into India within the last forty years, and 
never to have left it. India, from time immemorial, has pos- 
sessed gold in such quantities that the truth in this matter has 
long since passed into the region of fable, and this calculation 
takes no account of this stock of gold existing in India from the 
remotest ages. The evidence taken before the Silver Committee 
goes to show that a part, and probably only a small part, of the 
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gold taken to India finds its way to Western Asia : tbe condition 
of the commerce between India and those regions would not 
allow of the export of any large quantity of gold, and the poverty 
of the people inhabiting them would act in the same direction. 
The B.eporit{of the same Committee furnishes a Table* showing 
the surplus of gold imported into India over that exported in the 
twenty years ending with 1875 was more than 87 J millions in value. 
If this gold is not in India^ where is it ? General Ballard, who 
for many years was Master of the Mint in Bombay, wrote, in 
1868 : “ It has been stated that upwards of 100 millions (ster- 
ling) of gold are possessed by our Indian subjects, an amount 
not far shoiii of the whole produce of the Australian mines since 
their discovery. If no mints existed, it would be worth while 
building them on the chance of coining a fraction of this immense 
treasure ; but the mints exist — ^it is only the mint rules which 
require alteration to allow of our solving the problem whether 
there is any desire on the part of the owners of this bullion to 
have a portion of it converted into coined money While it 
may be considered as placed beyond doubt that India can herself 
aupply all the gold required for her coinage, there seems reason 
to think that the coinage of gold in India might have the same 
effect on the stocks of gold in England the discovery of a new 
and fertile gold mine which, on occasion, would serve to feed the 
demand for gold in the London market without at all raising its 
price. It would be a curious commentary on the apprehensions 
of those who fear that the circulation of gold in India will raise 
the Bank rate of discount, if the effect ^of coining an Indian 
sovereign were to cheapen money in London. The conjecture 
seems scarcely unreasonable that the common use of the same 
coin by England and India, as the money of account in their 
trade, may tend to put the native merchants of the East into 
such intimate relations with their correspondents in London; and 
gold from Calcutta and Bombay circulate so freely in this 
country that, when occasion arises, the hoards of an Indian 
Bothschild may become available to relieve the panic of a crisis 
in the City. 

(3) The third objection, that this country has already tried 
and given up, as a bad system, the concurrent use of two kinds of 
coin at varying rates, is one to which history furnishes an answer. 
It is not to be denied that, if it were possible to fix the value of 
gold and silver at a constant ratio, a currency based on such a 
ratio would be preferable to any other. That, next to this, a 
system, under which the more stable metal is the measure of 
value, and the less stable is used only for that petty commerce 
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which cannot be carried on without its employment, and under 
conditions which prevent the silver coming into competition with 
the gold coin, is the most convenient which has yet been devised, 
is also true. But in India we are put face to face with a difficulty 
of a novel character. The relation of the currenqy of India to 
her commerce is probably without precedent We find there the 
commercial classes divided into two well-defined parties — ^those 
who have and require a silver currency, and those who have the 
same but want it not. At many points the interest of both 
classes commingle. The object of England should be, as, indeed, 
it is her duty, to secure to either class that which it requires — to 
the one its silver currency, to the other a gold coinage ; and to 
provide, by following the dictates of common sense and the 
undisputed maxims of economical sdence, a method by which, 
when occarion shall arise, the coins of one currency may exchange 
into thoSe of the other at their actual and matural ratio of 
value. This is all that is necessary to solve the difficulty of 
bestowing a gold currency on India, and, except under such a 
method of exchange, the difficidty is altogether beyond 
solution. 

The history of the coinage of this country during the period 
referred to in this objection teaches us that, while the standard 
of value is changing from silver to gold, there is no more judi- 
cious course or one more serviceable to the public than to allow 
one kind of coin to take its own place in the currency at its 
natural value. Up to the time of King James I., when gold was 
but little used in commerce, the Sovereign and his advisers found 
little difficulty in adjusting the terms on which the silver coins 
exchanged into gold on tho basis of their intrinsic relation to one 
another. During the sixty years which elapsed between the com- 
mencement of the reign of King James L and that of King 
Charles II., gold rose in value against silvq|r 32 per cent. The 
fluctuations were frequent and excessive, and the sources of 
information available to the Qovemment regarding the value 
of one metal in terms of the other was imperfect. The latter 
monarch wisely decided to leave gold, which was not then the 
legal standard of value, to take its rate in the currency from 
silver at the market price of the day. By the beginning of the 
reign of Eang George I., a fixed relation between gold and 
silver had become established, and this relation regulated the 
rate of exchange, and was recognised by Royal proclamation. 
The actual value of the silver coins in the gold valuation was 
even then, owing to their being clipped and defaced, uncertain ; 
but gold had become the measure of value, and a shilling, clipped 
or new, was accepted as representing v*r of the guinea. That 
which the proposal under discussion advocates is, in principle. 
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-the same Bystem under which gold, between the time of King 
OharleB II. and King Qeorge I., bv the force of its own superior 
stability of value, superseded ulver as the measure of value 
in the current^^ and commerce of England. The State, in the 
case of India, is, indeed, expected to follow the more serious 
fluctuations in value between the two metals, and to notify their 
occurrence in order to ^ve those who have to pay their taxes in 
gold, and those who may have contracted to pay their debts in 
gold at the market rate of the metal by the silver standard, an 
authorised basis for calculating the amount of their payments. 
As the rate thus determined would, in all cases, be the 
natural rate of exchange between the two metals, the 
least constant in value of the two will have its rate 
determined by the other, and silver will give place to gold as the 
standard of value. Those who seek an objection to this method 
of providing for the exchange of silver with gold coins in the 
history of the English currency overlook this important difference 
between the two cases — that in this country the fluctuations in 
value between gold and silver affected domestic and retail trade, 
whereas in India, the alterations of value under a “ State rate of 
conversion" will only affect large transactions, the details of which 
will have been previously a^usted with reference to such an 
eventuality, and only be felt in conducting the business of the 
external commerce of the country, which now experiences vicissi- 
tudes of value in the relations between the precious metals quite 
as serious as any which can occur under the system proposed. 
Hie real diflSculty in working a bi-metallic ^stem on these terms 
consists in the determination of the actual ratio of value between 
gold and silver. In the time of the Stuart and Hanoverian 
kings of England this task was obviously much harder than it 
would be now. In those days the amount either of gold or silver 
coin in circulation was much less than now, and even a small 
addition to the metal available for currency purpose had a dis- 
turbing effect on the value of the existing stock of current coin, 
proportionatdy greater, just as water poured into a bowl already 
partially filled raises the level of the fluid more quickly than if 
it were poured into a pond. But in our day alver has the same 
value as measured in gold on the same day in New York, London, 
and Calcutta. The telegraph to carry news, and the steam-engine 
to transport treasure, have a levelling effect on the values of the 
ptedouB metals which was quite unknown two hundred years 
ager. It can be safely asserted that that which is known to all 
the world can be ascertained with certainty by the officials whose 
business it would be to determine the actual and existing ratio 
of value. If at the same time bankers and bullion dealers prefer 
the vagaries of the exchanges to an official declaration of existing 
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values there can be no practical difficulty in so arranging that 
the official rate shall follow a rate determined by the free deli- 
beration of men of business whose authority in these matters is 
universally respected. The (Governor and Directors of the Bank 
-of England find no difficulty in deciding on the weekly value of 
money for purposes of loan. The Secretary of State for India 

S ractically makes, week by week, a valuation of silver in gold in 
etermining, in concert with the East India merchants and 
banker)^ the rates for issuing his Council bills. The deteripina- 
tion of a "State rate” for converting the silver coins of the 
Indian currency into their gold equivalents is no increase to the 
responmbilities of the Secretary of State for India ; and so long 
as such a rate corresponds with an existing valuation, actually in 
use and operation, it will command universal acquiescence. 

(4) We now proce^ to examine the fourth objection, that the 
introduction of gold into the currency of India would do nothing 
which is not already done by the action of the 

3 method may be by which the Government of 
India obtains gold in the place of silver as revenue, it must be 
purchased in some form or another ; and purchase means the 
surrender of an equivalent in exchange for the gold. Those who 
would place the finances of India on a sound footing b^ 
arranging that the manner in which the home expenditure is 
discharged, should conform to the i^stem of reckoning values 
and paying for goods and services in England, must make up 
their minds to this — that there exist no means by which this con- 
formity can be produced but in the employment of gold for the 
purpose, and no means of getting the gold except by purchase 
more or less di^uised. But keeping in view this consideration, 
the scheme proposed for the purchase of gold, by the conversion 
of silver taxes into gold, is really open to no vmid objection on 
the ground that the State might just as well take the silver 
first and buy the gold afterwards, as convert a part of its silver 
taxes into gold. The gold obtamed in taxes affords a revenue 
with which the Home charges can I» paid at par ; and that 
once obtained the kind of uncertiunty which arises from 
variations in the market value of silver in gold ceases to in- 
fluence the finances of India ; whether the loss of silver revenue 
which is the cost at which it, or a portion of i^ may have been 
turned into gold can be recovered by taxation is a fiscal 
question. The two kinds of loss are entirely independent of one 
anotW. That arising from the value of mlver. is regulated by 
causes over which the Government of India has no control at 
all ; that arising from a diminished revenue after the conversion 
of its tJLTBH is entirely within its own control. In the case of 
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the land tax, the objection that the (lovemment of India would 
lose as mu(^ aa it would gain — ^the loss by discounting the silver 
revenue in gold being equivalent to what is gained by remitting 
money for ue Home expenditure at par — has something in it, 
because the land revenue is a fixed quantity of tilver payable 
under a contiract extending over perpetuity in some, and over 
many years in all cases. But in the case of revenue raised by 
the authority of law and liable to be altered from year to year, 
the State may reap all the advantage by taking such revenue in 
gold which it now foregoes by taking it in silver, without limiting 
its ability to increase its taxation in correqx>ndence with the 
progresdve prosperity of the country. 

The use of gold in the Indian currency is recommended in the 
interests of the foreign trade ; and since, when that use became 
general all commodities exchanged in that trade would be valued 
in gold, the ability of the country to bear an increase of 
taxation on such commodities would be properly measured and 
expressed in gold rather than in silver ; the goods in question 
would be bought and sold with gold and the duties paid on 
them in gold, the gold taxation would become the natural 
correlative of the gold valuations of commodities in commerce. 
The same argument applies with more or less force to all 
the taxation which the author of “ Qold in the East ” recom- 
mends to be converted from tilver into gold, except to the 
land tax. If the plan be capable of practiced application, it 
could, we presume, be carried out with the least difficulty by 
leaving the land tax on its present footing. 

It has been uiged that when the Government has succeeded 
in introducing a gold currency into India, the trader will 
have to get gold by paying silver for it before he can buy 
goods in the Indian market, and he will be no better on 
than if he sold goods valued in silver for gold in London. This 
argument seems, however, to involve the erroneous conclusion 
that the variations in the value of ralver as against itself — ^thatis 
to say, the fluctuations in the ratio of value which silver bears to 
gold, and the variations in the value of silver as against commo- 
dities — are one and the same thing. The trader who now remits 
1002. to Calcutta is uncertain whether that sum will fetch 
Bs. 1100 or Bs. 1200, or more or less. He cannot reckon from 
day to day how far the value of silver may alter as against itself, 
whether the rupee of to-day may be equal to the rupee of to- 
morrow, or to a rupee and a quarter of the foUowing day ; he has 
besides to take his chance of a rise or fall in the value of the 
commodity he is trading in under the action of supply and de- 
mand. The Exchanges express the result of these two fectors 
working together while silver alone is used in the Indian market. 
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When, however, gold becomes the measure of value and money 
of account, as it must if it is employed in trade, that factor in the 
merchant’s calculations of profit oi loss which the uncertain 
value of silver as against itself provides, will be eliminated. 
Silvi3r may rise or fall 50 per cent in the gold valuation in the 
course of a day, and the price of commodities will remun the 
same Commodities will take their value in gold, and silver will 
do the same. The Indian sovereign being identical with the 
English sovereign m intrinsic value, 100/ in London will buy a 
given amount of commodities at prices quoted m terms of the 
same com m Calcutta At present whether 100/ will buy 
Rs 1100, Rs 1200, or more lupces, and the quantity, say, of 
indigo at Rs 230 per maund which that 1 00/ will buy is a 
matter of uncertainty With a gold currency at work indigo for 
the London m irket would be quoted at so many 1/ sterling 
per maund, and could be bought m London with as much ease as 
in Calcutta While no sure calculation can be made now under 
the existing cuireney system of the value of the 1/ sterling in 
in Indian silvir m future no such cilculation will be needed and 
only that factor will influence the incrchmt’s calculations which 
depends on the s^upply and demand ut ludigo In rchpect of 
the latter, his foiecist will probably be as often ri^lit as in regird 
to the former it would have been wiong We deem it an error 
to assirt that beexuse commodities in India — such, ^ 7 ,as indigo 
— are laiscd by an expendituic of silver, that the mei chant pui- 
chasing indigo will feel the influence of the uncertain value of 
silver in the gold piicc wluch he will have to piy for the indigo 
With a gold standard of vilue established in India, commodxties, 
and silver among them must tike their value against gold , it is 
not possible thxt they should take their valuo igainst silver, or 
there will be two stxndaids of valuo in one m irket , and as silver 
itself will be rated with gold at a vahie coiiLsponding to the 
quantity of silver coins which can beexchmged into a given gold 
coin, silver itself becciiK s jutt is much a commodity as an} thing 
else. The fact, therefore that silver pays fot the labour em- 
ployed infringing the indigo to mxiket lias just as much and no 
more influence on the gold juice of tlie indigo than the expendi- 
ture of any other commodity which coutnbiitcs to the same result 
The expenditure of silvei, and of ( very thing else which may have 
been used in producing the mdigo, fixes the minimum price at 
which It can be profit xbly sold , the gold price is (determined by 
the lowest rate at which indigo can be sold for gold throughout 
the whole maiket, without lefiicnce to the value of the silver 
coins in the gold cunency These coins, so far as their employ- 
ment in the manufacture of indigo is concerned, may have been 
rated at a diffeient valuation m gold in respect of each separate 
[Vol. CXIII No CCXXIII ]-Nbw Sljiibs, Vol LVU. No I I 
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chest of the dye. The silver money, although used to make pay- 
ments, is, under circumstances where gold is the standara of 
value, as liable to rise or fall against gold as grain, clothes, or 
anything else with which wages may be paid. Silver money, 
when no longer a standard of value, is only valuable in propor- 
tion to its efficiency as measured in gold, and labourers for 
hire and dealers in food knowing (in *the particular case we are 
discussing) that they can get a certain wage or pnce in gold, 
will bring the rate at which they employ silver money day 
by day into correspondence with its gold valuation. The 
contrary theory has been maintained, and the question %as 
been raised, whether, with a gold standard ruling the market, 
silver money will be as quickly amenable to its influence as we 
assert that it will be. It is worth while examining this point 
with reference to the particular pioposal in ''Gold m the East” 
to make gold sovereigns legal tender in India for payments of not 
less than 4002 

If this plan is carried out the gold coins would never come into 
competition with the silver currency except in large transactions 
and in the foreign trade. There arises therefore no question as 
to whether a clerk or shopkeeper would take or refuse payment 
of 1 2. or 22. from being uncertain as to what number of rupees 
the gold coin would exchange into. In the case of a large 
transaction let us assume that an indigo broker offers a quantity 
of dye, which he values at Bs. 5000, and at the market rate for 
silver of the day he is paid 4002. Ue fears that if he holds the 
gold its value will fall against silver 2 per cent., and that a week 
after he will get only Bs. 4900 in the Exchange. He asks 
2 per cent, more for his indigo— 4082. If the condition of 
the market allows the purchaser to pay 4082. for the indigo, it 
proves that Bs. 6000 was less than its price ; if not, then 400L is 
the market value of the dye, and the dealer has to accept that 
price and make the best of it. If bo obtain less silver in the 
following week by Bs. 100, he is no loser. His silver is as good 
as that of everybody else. His Bs. 4900 will buy more gold than 
it was good to buy a week before, and consequently more goods 
of all kinds in that maiket where prices are regulated oy the gold 
standard. As we said before, were this not the case, there would 
be found two competing standards of value for the same goods in 
the same market at the same tiina 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the use of gold instead 
6f silver as the money of account in the Indian market, will 
have the same effect thei;e that it has everywhere else — it will 
become the single standard of value. It will do much more 
for the merchant than is effected by the exchanges ; it will 
have this result^ to cause the commodities which the merchant 
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trades in to be measured by the standard of value prevailing 
in the market of sale in England, without the intervention of 
an uncertain silver valuation in India. The merchant will have 
to reckon with one risk instead of with two. 

(5) Mr. Fawcett has recently expressed his opinion against the 
introduction of gold as coin into India in the following terms, 
and they embody the 5th Objection above cited : — 

• 

“ No surer means can be adopted of still further depreciating the 
val^ of silver than to diminish the demand for it ; and if any of the 
ma^^roposnls which have lately been brought forward with regard 
to the silver question are considered .... such for instan& as the 
introduction into India of a gold currency, it will be at once seen that 
these suggested remedies alike labour under the defect, that they 
could not be carried out without lessening the demand for silver.’** 

Mr. Fawcett’s argument is so far true, in that it is not to be 
denied that an increase in the employment of silver for 
currency purposes will increase the demand for the metal ; but 
whether the demand will have the effect of keeping the price 
of silver at a much higher level than if no such demand existed, 
depends upon whether the amount of silver available for 
currency is or is not liable to increase in correspondence with 
this demand. A continued demand for silver at a price a little 
higher than the lowest cost at which it can be profitably 
produced, may bring into the market all the quantity required 
without materially raising its value, as measured in gold ; 
and those who now suffer from using silver in order to make 
gold payments, would be no better off than they are now. 
Those who look to a continuing or increased demand for silver as 
the agency for raising its gold price, seem to overlook the following 
considerations ; that it is in the East that this demand principally 
arises, and that the effect of this demand would be to induce 
further supplies of cheap silver, and not to laise materially the 
price of existing stocks of silver in the gold valuation. It seems 
certain that the spare silver of the West will be sold, like any other 
commodity — by the sale of which its possessors seek to make a 
profit — at the lowest price at which it will pay to sell it. 
Silver dealers will dispose of it, as other people dispose of 
other goods, in larger quantities at lower prices in order to 
obtain quick returns to their capital invested in the metal. 
There has been no sign that silver dealers will or can com- 
bine to withhold their silver in the hope that it will rise to a 
fancy price. The same causes which since 1870 have induced a 
decline in its value, will operate to prevent a rise in its price 
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to the previous level of 60df. per ounce. Whatever demand 
there may be for silver for currency purposes, as long as it can 
be met by a supply of the metal at SiaL, 56(1^ or any other 
lower price per ounce, there is clearly no chance that its value 
will rise higher; 5 Id. or 52d. may be an unprofitable price for 
the sale of silver, but nothing in the past warrants the expecta- 
tion that the supplies of the metal at & slight increase on that 
ftice will not be far larger than any demand for it ; these sup- 
plies may indeed be, for the purposes of the silver currencies of 
the world, inexhaustible {(t a valuation much below GOcL ner 
ounce. JThat such is likely to prove to be the case (at least as 
regards the prospect of any improvement in the finances of 
India from a policy of expectancy), may be inferred from the 
fact that the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of Germany 
hold together silver to the value of 63,828,000/. sterling.^ 
Assuming tins estimate to have been made at GOd. per ounce, 
and, making an allowance of ^ per ounce for over valuation, the 
mass of silver thus held, awaiting sale and certain to be sold 
under a demand for silver, would be sufficient for the coinage of 
considerablji more than five hundred millions of rupees, a 
quantity which, under ordinary circumstances, India would re- 
quire ten years to absorb. 

That the quantity of surplus silver thrown on the world, as 
the combined effect of the fertility of the American mines and 
the expulsion of silver from the currencies of the Western 
nations, should have caused its full in the gold valuation by 20 
per cent, at almost a single drop; and that, at the same time, 
the continuing increase of the Indian trade, both internal and 
external, should have availed nothing to raise the price of silver 
to the level from which it has declined, proves more conclusively 
than any other argument that those who enjoin a policy of in- 
action on the Indian Government, and tell her rulers to wait 
until an advance in her prospenty has made 10 rupees of her 
currency worth 1/. sterling, contemplate a qpntingency so vaguely 
uncertain, and the advent of a futuie so indefinitely remote as to 
deprive that advice of much practical value. “ Busticu^ adspectat 
dum defiuat amnis.” Such must be the attitude of the Indian 
Goveinment while it waits until the demand for silver for the 
currencies of the East restores to the metal its original relation 
of value to gold. 

.. The extract from Mr. Fawcett’s Essay, however, suggests 
another objection to the employment of gold as coin in India, 
which is known to have been urged by those who regard with 
no favour the prospect that India will one day possess a currency 

* <• Eoonofflist,*’ Nov. 29. Silver. Park Papers, No. 208, dated Aug. 11, 
1879, 
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of gold. It is that so far as silver is discarded in favour of gold, 
so much farther will the values of the two metals diverge and 
gold become dearer than ever in the gold valuation. Upon the 
particular measure under discussion — the conversion of a portion 
of the taxes of India now paid in silver into gold — it is con- 
tended that the substitution of gold for silver would tell in two 
ways : by causing a continuing increase in the price at which 
the Indian Government would be obliged to pay for the gold it 
might buy — for the method described in ‘‘ Gold in the East as 
the* "‘State rate of conversion ” is, in effect, a purchase by the 
State of gold with its silver revenue ; and by making the rate of 
exchange still more unfavourable than it is now. 

We think that under the method proposed for raising a gold 
revenue, and keeping the coin so obtained in circulation, its 
effect on the value of silver has been exaggerated. The efforts 
of the Government of India to procure gold by purchase would 
have this result if the gold when it passed into the Irpasuries of 
the State were to disappear and fresh quantities were continually 
being purchased. But in the case which we are now considering 
all the gold taken as taxes by the Government would be put 
into circulation as fast as it were received in discharge of the 
Council drafts, or in other payments made by the State m India. 
Tliis gold would day by day exchange in the market for the 
same number of rupees with which it was originally purchased. 
If the State were to take 100 sovereigns in lieu of J200 rupees 
from a taxpayer, it would make a payment of the same amount 
of rupees with the same number of sovereigns the next day. 
There would be no withdrawal of gold from circulation, and no 
fresh demand for more gold in the presence of a dimiuiiahing 
supply of the metal. The gold taken as taxes would remain in 
circulation in India, and the same gold would week by week flow 
into the State coffers, and be week by week liberated for circula- 
tion in State payment. The result of such an operation as this 
on the value of silvCT in the market would prove to be very 
different from that now experienced from the manner in which 
Council drafts are issued ; and if the assumption is sound — and 
it is supported by the experience of many well-versed in Indian 
affairs — that all the gold required for use in India would be 
provided by the country herself, the presentation of a stock of 
coined gold, always in demand for the payment of taxes and 
purposes of trade, would tend to give a certain steadiness to the 
market rate of gold as valued in silver, and would go far to 
reduce the uncertainty with which trade ventures are now at- 
tended. This effect of the use of gold as coin in the Indian 
foreign trade would be entirely beneficial, for even if thereby 
silver were to become permanently rated with gold at 17| or 18 
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to 1, commerce would not be affected for the worse, since it is 
not the ratio of value which may be permauently established 
between gold and silver, but the daily nuctuations in that ratio 
which act as a restraint on trade. 

It is true that the coinage and levy of seventeen or eighteen 
millions of sovereigns out of the stock of gold now existing in 
India would be equivalent to an addition of two hundred or more 
millions of silver rupees to the currency of that empire ; but 
whether the operation were to prove beneficial or injurious to 
India would solely depend on the care or precipitancy with which 
the gold coinage might be introduced into the currency. As 
about fifty millions of rupees are added yearly on an average to 
the Indian currency, the process of introducing the gold coinage 
if spread over three or four years would probably hiave no dis- 
turbing effect on the relation of value which silver would other- 
wise bear to gold, and no diminution in effect would take place 
on the ordinary supply of coin which commerce would have re- 
quired had gold not been coined instead of silver. The yearly 
waste, or, to speak more correctly, the annual demand for fifty 
millions of rupees’ worth of fresh silver, which now maintains the 
value of the metal, would be met by the employment of an 
equivalent value of gold ; and India at the end of the period 
would find herself equipped with a currency of equal intrinsic 
value, but of mixed gold and silver. The demand for silver 
would go on as before, or at least exactly to the extent to which 
men might require silver rather than gold ; and this is enough, 
for the State is in no way warranted in regulating its fiscal 
policy with the object of making men use more silver and less 
gold, in conflict with their own interests and requirements. 

Those who desire to see the price of silver rise and its efficiency 
increased in a silver-using countiy, such as India is, must address 
their efforts to the development of her productive industries, her 
internal and external trade, rather than sej^ to bestow on Indian 
silver an artificially enhanced value by formdding, as is now done 
by the English administration in India, the employment of gold 
in commerce. 

No measures of State, even if they be principally addressed to 
maintaining a demand for silver in order to enhance its gold 
price, can avail to stimulate that demand so effectually as the 
needs of the commerce of the country. And the history of 
the additions made to the gold currencies of the world, simul- 
taneously with the discoveries of gold mines in America and 
Australia, proves that the demand for either precious metal for 
purposes of coinage, depends not on its abundance but upon an 
increase being made to the productions of industry. Com- 
modities when offered for exchange in commerce in increased 
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quantities occasion an extended employment of silver and gold 
in the currencies of those countries where more may be re- 
quired, call into existence, in fact, additional tools for effecting 
exchanges The expansion of the currency of any country is 
almost, if not entirely, independent of the market price of the 
gold or silver bullion used in its coinage. A demand for cheap 
silver will not be stimulated by the mere cheapness of the metal, 
apart from the calls of commerce for increased coinage ; and 
that increase in the coinage will occur with equal certainty, 
whether silver is valued in gold at 50(2. or 6Uc2. per oupce, 
whether the rupee is quoted at la, 6(2. or 28, 

At those times when silver has been dearest, the largest 
additions have been made to the currency of India ; and, in 
irore recent years, when silver has been cheap at the gold 
vfcluation, the yearly increment has been least. Thus in 1856, 
and 1857, and 1859, when the price of gold ranged from 60^o2. 
U G2|(2., and between 1863 and 1866, when the average price 
oniinued slightly above 61(2., more than seventy and a quarter 
nillions sterling were added to the silver currency of India, at 
an average rate of more than ten millions per annum ; while, on 
the other hand, in between 1873 and 1876, when the price of 
silver ranged from 50(2. to 59^(2., the average yearly increment 
was considerably less than five milliona 

It may, of course, be argued, that it wae the large demand of 
silver which raised its price in the former period ; and, allowing 
this to be the case, the fact remains that when the metal 
was cheap, this condition resulted in no expansion of the Indian 
currency ; and on a third occasion (1877) when silver stood at 
an unusually low price, the largest addition which has ever been 
made to the currency of India in a single year, took place with- 
out occasioning any material enhancement in the price of silver,* 
and the demand for silver may in like manner, in 1856-57, have 
had no effect in raising its price. 

When objection is made to the use of gold in the Indian cur- 
rency on the ground that it will expel silver from circulation, 
and so diminish the demand for it, this fact seems to escape 
notice, that a demand for silver is in itself of no importance ; it 
is only when the question whether or not a demand for silver, is 
beneficial to India or the world is considered in connection with 
the requirements of commerce that it deserves any consideration 
at all. Whether the demand for silver is brisk or dull, whether 
silver is priced at 50(Z. or 60(2. per ounce is per ae a matter of 
no moment. The argument that the Indian Government should 

* 16,227,2021. During this year the price of silver was on the average 
below 55d. per oz., a fact which proves how effective Bapplies of cheap silver 
are in neutralizing the ordinary result of a great demand tor that metal 
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do all it can to keep up the price of silver can only be urged on 
the ground that its efforts in that direction may do something to 
make 10 rupees a little nearer in value to 12. sterling than they 
are now^ and diminish the hazard and uncertainty ^ith which 
the Indian trade is surrounded. 

The success which may attend such efforts must at the best be 
but small. While it may be contended that if the State in India 
had in the past discarded silver from its currency^ it would have 
contributed to a further decline in the price of the metal, it 
must at the same time be acknowledged that its exclusive use of 
silver as currency has not perceptibly improved its price, nor is 
it in any way proved to have bestowed on silver a value which 
it would not have had if some part of the currency of India had 
been gold instead of silver coin. The immense additions which 
have been made to the silver currency of India, without inducing 
any material enhancement of the market price of silver, provi 
that the largest demand for the metal may fail to raise its price 
to a value which would materially improve the finances of India 
In truth, the ratio of value ruling between the two preciou) 
metals depends too much on conditions which are beyond thi 
reach of the Government of India for that power to be able, b} 
any direct action of its own, to alter materially the value of 
silver as estimated in gold. Measures taken by the Government 
of India with that object would be liable to be neutralised by 
unforeseen developments of commerce, by fresh discoveries of 
silver in situations from which it could be easily excavated, by 
a slight increase on the out-turn of gold from the mines of Cali- 
fornia, and other causes arising from the fiscal or political 
arrangements of foreign countries over which India can exercise 
no influence whatever. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion at all on this point, 
that the fluctuations in the value of silver, as measured in gold, 
are, from the uncertainty with which they invest all commercial 
ventures, more serious impediments to trade, and operate more 
effectually to prevent the sale in India of the produce and 
manufactures of the West, than the fiscal legislation of any 
period within the memory of men living. 

The external trade of India is to some extent the outward sign 
of her internal prosperity. Every increase in her exports argues 
an increase in her local productions ; every addition to her im- 
-ports an increased ability to use and enjoy the manufactures of 
foreign nations. The ability, however, of India to consume 
English or other European commodities, is materially limited by 
the uncertainty of all calculations of profit and loss which im- 
porters experience from having nothing but silver wherewith to 
pay for their importations which are priced in gold. Purchasers, 
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on the other hand, abstain from buying European goods which 
are necessarily priced at a figure calculated to cover all possible 
loss to the trader arising from variations of value in the silver 
currency with which they are paid for. 

The employment of gold as the money of account and the basis 
of trade between the East would once for all set such uncertain- 
ties at rest and go further than any other practicable remedy to 
stimulate the import of Western commodities into India. Such 
a result must necessarily have its effect ou the industries of her 
people. Every increase in the goods offered on one side in 
exchange must be met by a corresponding increase in those 
offered on the other ; and as silver is, and will be for many 
generations the most convenient currency for use in the interior 
of India, the stimulus which her foreign trade may derive from 
the use of gold must extend to her internal trade, and result in 
maintaining that demand for silver, which those who fear the 
effects of its declino in value, consider necessary to the welfare 
of the country. 

It would be difficult to point out any course of policy which 
the rulers of India could adopt in order to create or maintain a 
demand for silver at once so safe and effectual as one directed to 
give stability to commerce, to reduce the risks now attending 
every shipment of goods in a trade pursued on the basis of two 
competing currencies of two conflicting standards of falue. 

Reason, speculative theory, and the experience of those en- 
gaged in the trade of India, alike unite in demonstrating that, 
whatever other methods there may be of redressing the evils 
under which the trade of India is languishing, there is at least 
one remedy which, if it were employed, would finally and effec- 
tually eliminate all those disorders in the commerce between 
Europe and India which spring from the exclusive use of silver 
on the one part and the exclusive use of gold ou the other ; and 
that is to put the external trade of India on the same footing as 
that of England, by legalising the use of gold in the Indian cur- 
rency on terms which would allow the European trader to make 
it the money of account and the basis of his trade to just that 
extent which it may suit him so to employ it. 

It is evident that, however unfavourable to India the silver 
exchanges may become, the State, the commercial classes, and 
all who can command an income in gold in India, have when 
making their remittances to Europe, no further concern with 
the rates of value existing between the two precious metals. 
Their Indian gold bolds a natural par of exchange with the gold 
of Europe. These considerations dispose of the objection made to 
the use of gold in the currency of India — that it would have the 
effect of making the silver exchanges more unfavourable than ever. 
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^ (6) There remains now only the sixth objection for considera** 
tion : that arising from an assumed unwillingness on the part of 
Government to interfere in the regulation of the exchange 
between the gold aud silver coins in its currency in India. 

Apart from speculative objections to which the introduction of 
gold into the Indian currency may be obnoxious, this is one 
which derives its weight from the character and position of 
those who urge it. Those who would have charge of any 
measure for working a gold currency concurrently with that now 
in use in India, on the principle of maintaining the exchange 
between the two classes of coin at a rate determined from time to 
time by the intrinsic ratio of value existing between the sove- 
reign and the rupee, seem to be doubtful of their liability 
to determine what that real ratio may be at any time in a 
manner which shall command universal acquiescence. They 
probably fear that their estimate may sometimes be at fault ; 
that it may proceed on a valuation of silver apparently exact, but 
really determined by the operations of bullion dealers directed to 
create an artificial lise or fall in the market price of the metal ; 
and that instead of being a guide to the values of the coins in 
exchange with one another, the State rate of conversion” may 
become a trap for the unwary. 

It is not necessary to discuss here, whether it is probable 
or not that any combination of bullion dealers could act on the 
supply of either gold or silver, without incurring greater risk of 
loss than ^chance of gain, or the means by which attempts made 
to mislead the public to its own loss might be met and defeated. 
The personal indisposition of those whose duty it might become 
to regulate the ** State rate of conversion,” to undertake the task 
must be reckoned among the difficulties which lies in the path 
of those who desire to secure for India a gold currency. 

Another class of men seem altogether opposed to the intro- 
duction of gold into the* Indian currency from an apprehension 
that its use will restrict the amount of loanable capital available 
in the West at those seasons of commercial panic when credit 
ceases to act and gold is in demand. 

The objection that the employment of gold as coin in the 
Indian trade would “ mean a 10 per cent. Bank rate " is met 
by the fact that all the gold which India requires for her currency 
already exists uncoined in that country. The objection, at the 
best a selfish one — thou shalt want ere I want” — ^is nevertheless 
one which cannot be overlooked in dealing with the question of 
a gold currency for ludia^ with a view to its practical application 
as a remedy for her financial difficulties. When any steps are 
token by the State to coin an Indian sovereign, there will be 
a strong and influential opposition from one dass of objectors. 
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who regard a permanent diminution of the stocks of gold avail- 
able for loans in London as fraught with peril to their own 
interests, and from another class who trade on the fluctuations in 
the exchanges, and who would find their occupation gone when 
India held a legal tender coin possessing a natural par of exchange 
with the English sovereign. 

Although any scheme for creating a gold currency for India 
must manifestly be imperfect which omits to provide for the 
gold coin being legal tender as money ; yet, looking to the em- 
ployment of gold in the foreign trade of India as a matter of 
pressing necessity, and having regard to the character and influ- 
ence of the opposition which the proposal excites, it may be well 
for the Administration of India to be for the present content with 
a half measure, and to pave the way for a legal tender gold 
currency, by introducing gold into the coinage of the country, 
and leaving it to take its own place in commerce by force of the 
irresistible attraction which the greater stability of gold over 
silver as a standard of value offers to its employment. 

It was somewhat in this way that England obtained her gold 
currency, or rather that gold took its place in our currency 
system. 

During the time that the gold coins of the realm were in 
subsidiary circulation with the silver coins, the latter were under- 
stood to be the measure of value, and exchanges with foreign 
countries were regulated by the intrinsic value of the silver coins. 
This relation, however, between the two kinds of coin was 
gradually changing until the gold coins became in the practice 
and opinion of the people the principal measure * of property 
and instrument of commerce ; and the commercial balances of 
England with foreign nations were both regulated by and paid 
in them. The measures of King George I. and King George III. 
were taken to bring the law into conformity with the practice of 
the people; and at the time that Lord Liverpool addressed his 
celebrated letter to the King (lb05) be states that the silver 
coins had taken their value with reference to the gold coins, and 
that they passed current according to the rates at which they 
could be exchanged into the gold coins, and that for more than a 
century past the gold coins bad become the mercantile money of 
the recdm. 

The same causes which, while coined gold was left to take its 
own value at the market rate with coined silver, operated in 
England, although silver was the measure of value, to transfer 
that quality to gold, will most assuredly be at work to produce 
the same effects under like conditions in India. So long as the 


* '^Treatye on the Coins/* £d. 1805, pp, 128, 153, 170. 
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people are provided with coins of both metals, even if those of 
one class be not legal tender, v it will be seen that history will 
repeat itself, and that the use of one kind of coin will begin 
where that of the other ceases; that, as far as gold is more 
useful than silver, so much more will it be used ; and that, for 
those purposes, and among those classes of traders whose habits 
and requirements predispose them to use silver, the latter will 
not be expelled from use by gold. The irresistible influence 
which gold now exercises over the foreign trade of India, may be 
expected to assert its ascendancy over silver — visibly, when 
coined into a form adapted to the trade, and be recognised as 
that which regulates, rather than silver, the commercial balances 
and exchanges which India has to settle with other gold-using 
countries. 

The gold revenue thus obtained would be employed by the 
Government of India in the payment of its home charges, either 
by its remittance in specie to London or by its employment in 
Council drafts drawn against it. In the former case, whatever 
gold might be sent to England would in the course of trade find 
its way back to India, either by force of the necessity this country 
would be under of paying the debt due by her to India, or by 
reason of the demand which, as long as the Government might 
take fifteen millions sterling of its taxes in gold, would daily 
operate to attract gold to the Indian markets. 

Whether merchants trading to India would willingly tender 
for Council bills payable with Indian sovereigns, which, although 
they would be intrinsically equivalent in value to the English 
pound sterling, would not be legal tender in that country, must 
depend on the greater or less degree of certainty attending their 
disposal in the markets of India. These coins would be merely 
a marketable commodity ; but, being of the same character as 
coins of the English currency, their use in exchange would be 
expressed in the same terminology as their English counterparts. 
A bill for 100 Indian sovereigns would be sold for 99 or 101 
English sovereigns, according to the conditions of the market, 
and transactions in these coins would therefore be on a different 
footing from dealings in other commodities, such as bags of rice 
or bales of cotton. 

These sovereigns would also find a market everywhere, for the 
same reason that the English and Australian sovereigns are 
^recognised as unfailing tests of value over all the world. They 
would have, besides, a special value as the only instrument with 
which the taxpayers of India could pay their customs duties, the 
opium revenue, and perhaps some other taxea 

Thus the Indian sovereigns, although they may not be legal 
tender for the payment of debt^ will be everywhere accepted at 
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their bullion value, and this is all that sovereigns are good for at 
the Bank of England ; they can p^ver become depreciated below 
that, nor could they ever fall, in the silver valuation in India, 
below their natural ratio of value, as gold to silver, since a 
momentary decline of that sort would be immediately rectified 
by the export elsewhere of some portion of the stock of sove- 
reigns circulating in India. 

While it may be argued that the Indian sovereign, having no 
quality as legal tender coin, would fluctuate against silver, and 
the merchant accepting a Council draft would be uncertain 
about the quantity of rupees into which he could change the 
Indian sovereigns obtained by it ; yet it is equally certain that 
the holder of the Indian sovereign would ordinarily command 
the market, and his gold, as is now the case with the English 
sovereign used in purchasing rupees, would buy more and more 
coins of the currency of India as silver fell in value. Whatever 
uncertainty vvould exist iii the value of the Indian sovereign from 
week to week, measured by the standard of value of the English 
pound sl3rling, it must follow from the nature of things, the two 
coins being identical in intrinsic value, that these fluctuations 
would be far less than those now experienced in the exchange of 
English sovereigns for Indian rupees; and the merchant remit- 
ting to India by means of Council drafts would feel uncertainty, 
not as to how few, but as to how many, rupees his Indian sove- 
reigns would produce in the market. 

The result of the Indian Government using this method to 
obtain a gold revenue, and employing it in discharging its homo 
expenditure, would be to make the Secretary of State indepen- 
dent of the silver market, and to redress the loss by exchange, 
which must always go on as long as silver is used in procuring 
gold for use in EngLiiid. The Government of India would besides 
disappear from the market as a sol lor of silver ; and it is the 
opinion of more than one authority on matters of this kind, that 
inasmuch as the silver coin which is now put into circulation by 
the Government of India, would not, under the arrangement we 
are considering, he provided for the use of the merchants trading 
with India, by means of the Council drafts, the necessity of 
putting down the silver which these traders might require for 
their business, would be thrown on them. If therefore they 
refused the Secretary of State's drafts in gold, they would either 
be under the necessity of remitting silver specie to the East, or 

J iving better terms than now prevail, for silver already there. 

n any case, the silver exchanges from the side of India would 
improve, which would be both a public benefit, and on occasions 
might allow the Government to use the silver exchanges for 
State purposes on better terms than now, if for any reason this 
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fbrm of remittance should become more advantageous than that 
of gold. 

It seems likely that this method of familiarising the com- 
mercial public in India with the use of gold coin in the foreign 
commerce will, when it has taken its effect and the time has 
come to make gold legal tender, still leave the Government face 
to face with the task of hitting on a method for keeping the two 
kinds of coin in circulation together. If in the course of time 
silver, under the influence of conditions which are not yet 
apparent, shall have permanently settled down into a new 
relation of value with gold, there will of course be no more 
difficulty in recognising and acting on that relation, be it 16 
or 18, or 19 to 1, than in dealing with a ratio of But if 

this new relation be not established, and silver be in the future, 
as it is now, a commodity of varying value, the only method by 
which silver coin can be used in currency is one providing for its 
convertibility into gold in strict correspondence with its intrinsic 
value in the latter metal. As a question of speculative theory, 
the principle upon which this method proceeds is from the point 
of view of scientiflc accuracy unimpeachable ; and a principle of 
economics which is true always and everywhere may well be 
considered worth a trial in the field of practical finance. Such 
a method at least has this merit, that it maintains an equilibrium 
of value between the silver and gold coins in currency, and 
causes each always to pass at its true rate of value in the other ; 
no one can lose or gain in using either for effecting exchanges 
of goods, and therefore no one will fear to accumulate and use 
either kind of coin in the quantities most convenient to himself. 
It follows that as silver is, taking the civilised world all round, 
suited to the needs of a vastly larger proportion of mankind than 
is gold, the general use of this method of working a bimetallic 
currency will be to increase to an extent beyond all calculation 
the amount of silver now employed for coinage in the world. 
There exists no contrivance by which silver can be brought up to 
its former relation of value to gold, so sure as a universal 
^ bimetallism and no system of bimetallism’' has so good a chance 
of becoming universal as one which secures to every man, at all 
times, the certainty that his silver or his gold, be the quantity 
great or small, will remain unimpaired in value and be as 
efficient as by the nature of the metal it can be for the purchase 
of goods. Such a system gives no advantage to the owner of one 
metal over the owner of the other ; it leaves existing contracts 
and present values unaffected ; it keeps a double currency going, 
it affords employment to both gold and silver in quantities 
exactly regulated by the requirements of those who use the 
currency ; it involves norecoinage, and affixes not artificial value 
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to either metal ; but whether nations adopt it or not depends on 
the extent to which it may make its way against the conservatism 
of officials, bankers, merchants, and any. class which from motives 
of personal gain may be interested in opposing change of system 
in our Indian currency. We conclude with an extract from 
" Gold in the East — 

In introducing a change of the description now being discussed, 
some alteration of detail in currency and cognate fiscal arrangements 
will become necessary involving trouble, and what is often more un- 
popular than trouble, the supersession of old by new methods of doing 
business ; changes, however, which on tho whole are beneficial are not 
to be deprecated as innovations on the ground of their novelty. New 
measures are entitled to consideration and support which effect a given 
object, and remove one source of mischief without providing any other 
of a different kind. Old views and habits of thought on fiscal matters 
will make a stand against the use of remedies which from their creative 
character invite opposition ; but in a case where such a difficulty as 
that which now besets Indian finance must be solved a wise boldness 
in seising a means of extrication will draw support from arguments 
which proceed on elementary truths, and are founded on facta which 
are beyond question, and which will, it is to be hoped, succeed in 
setting this perplexing question finally at rest.” 




Art. VII. — Social PniLOsoPHT. 

1. Der BegHf der Oeaellscltafi. L. Stein. 1860. 

2. DU OeseUschaflHlehre, L. Stein. 1856. 

A S yet comparatively little has been done in England to 
determine the true position of Socialism. There are not 
wanting works which deal with the subject, but they are, as a rule, 
historical or purely analytical. Their tendency is to consider each 
several system in isolation. Thus, the doctrines set forth by Plato 
in the Republic,"' and the criticism to which Aristotle subjects 
them, are sometimes looked at by themselves, and not in connection 
with the period in which they were put forward, although there 
are not wanting signs that they were commonplaces of the 
schools’"in Athens. So, too, such works as the Utopia"’ of Sir 
Thomas More cannot be regarded as having a merely literary 
interest apart from the age and ideas which they represent. 
Again, the three occasions on which asocial revolution has been 
attempted in France should be studied together and compared 
one with another. In other words, the ffeict has perhaps hardly 
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received enough attention that, under certain conditions of 
national life, socialistic principles are rife. The centre, so to 
speak, is shifted. At one time the questions which divide a 
people are purely political, at another are purely social, nor need 
it be added that the latter are immeasurably the more important. 
What, then, are the conditions under wluch this passing from the 
political to the social side of life takes place ? Can we see 
a sufSment agreement in the facts — of Greek and French, 
and we must now add German life — to justify the conclusion that 
Socialism is a phase in the history of peoples, and that, given 
similar conditions, it must of necessity reappear ? This is the 
question to which an answer is given by Professor von Stein. His 
works have been for some years before the world without 
attracting much attention in this country. For political philo- 
sophy has never been popular among us, nor again has the social 
side forced itself into notice here as in Fiance and Germany. 
But elsewhere he has great weight in the formation of opinion. 
Thus, in Italy a translation is being issued of his writings on 
political economy and financial science, and in France he is 
well known as the author of a work on the communal S3stcm 
of that country ; whilst in America the Ohio commissioner of 
common schools quotes from his “ Verwaltungslehre*' as “the 
latest and best on the subject.’'^ In Germany, it is perhaps 
enough to say that he can claim to have been the first to use the 
now well-known word, Sociali&mus, and therefore, presumably, the 
first to call attention to the phenomena which it represents. 
Lastly, in Austria, his adopted country, the Platonic paradox has 
been so far realised that the philosopher has assisted in such 
worldly affiiirs as the making of railways and the framing 
of a budget. 

His writings may be said to have a twofold aim. In the 
books before us he has shown the principles which underlie all 
social and political movement, and it is of these that we propose 
to speak here. But elsewhere he has applied these piinciples 
with an astonishing thoroughness to the Governments of 
England, France, and Germany, in all their detaik The practical 
result is this : that under new conditions of the life of a people 
the same principles are to be the guide of progress ; that as 
society develops itself more and more, the State in its constitution 
and administration must consistently modify the relation it bears 
towards it But these words, society and the State, contain in 
themselves the kernel of the system, and call for further ex- 
planation. What is the State ? what are its relations to the in- 

* ‘'Twenty-fourth Annual Report for year ending August 31, 1877.’* 
(Columbus, Mevins & Mycra.][ 
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dividuali who compose it? These questions must be answered 
as briefly as may be by way of preface. 

The individual personalty has a twofold aspect — a destiny, 
'viz., his own development, which is infinite; and capadtieB to 
that end, which are finite, restricted. And he finds himself face 
to face with the impersonal — the spiritual with the material 
Hence the relations between the two, the ceaseless change, the 
conflict which make up life. For the aim of the personal is to 
subdue the natural, and not only so, but to make it subserve his 
destiny, his development — to work it up into himself. In two 
cases only is such conflict absent ; first, in that complete triumph 
of the spiritual which is one aspect at least of our conception of 
Ood ; and secondly, in the triumph of the natural, which is death. 
But for this conflict of life, the capacities of the individual are 
too limited, and hence the widespreading co-operation of in- 
dividuals which makes up the human community. Only thus 
can the contradiction which the individual presents in his two- 
fold aspect, his infinite destiny, his limited capacity, be solved, 
or this human community it may be said that, as it exists for 
personalities, includes them, and as it were springs out of them, 
it must be homogeneous with t||em — i.e., personal, and as such it 
has the characteristics of personality, viz., will expressing itself 
in deed. This aspect of the human community is the State 
which, as purely abstract, may be defined thus : the human 
community raised to personality, with a personal will and au^ 
individual consciousness.”* As such, it is an organism of which^ 
the head or centre is found in the prince. Further, inasmuch as 
it aims at realising the united will, it has a definite permanent 
organ for that end. This organ is the official (ArtU), and the 
subordinate relations of officios mter se make up the organism 
of the personality of the State considered as unity. Next, as the 
State is not merely itself personality, but includes individual 
personalities, having to a certain extent the right of free selfdeter- 
mination, relations arise not merely between the individual per- 
Analities, but. between the State and the individual (^.e., the 
constitution). These relations are summed up as law (Becht, i.e., 
jus), the conception of which is the bound of the activity of 
one personality as against another. Lastly, the State is conceived 
as active in realising its idea, and such activity is represented by 
the administration. 

This, then, is one side of the community, and the principle 
here is the development of the whole in that of the individual 
members, the means thereto being the participation of all in the 
common will and deed. But as a conception merely, it lacks 


* “ Gesellsohaftalehre,” p. 63. Cf. "Begriff der Ges.,'* Einl. xr. 
^ [Vol. CXm. No. CCXXIII.]-Nbw Sebixs, VoL LYII. No. L K 
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content ; in other words, it has no life ; for life, as was seen, con- 
sists in the necessary opposition between the personal and the im- 
personal. What» then, stands to the State in the relation in which 
the natural stands to the spiritual in the individual life ; what is 
its object, its impersonal opposite ? To find it we need not go 
beyond the lives of the individual members. For the life which 
they lead, as such, is but a part of their life, not the whole. 
They have not entirely subordinated themselves to the common 
good, for the end of the community is its self-development in all 
its members. There is a sphere in which their lives order them- 
selves according to their own lawa This leads us to our author’s 
doctrine of society, and to the second aspect of the community, 
its plurality as against its unity. 

The relation of the community to the individual is such that 
for him it exists to benefit himself alone. That is, its aim, as he 
conceives it, is to solve for him the contradiction between human 
destiny and capacity. And this is so far true, inasmuch as the 
development of that community as a whole is dependent upon, 
and consists in, that of its individual members. Hence, in the 
struggle after the realisation of his own development, he looks 
to the community to supply thewieedful conditions ; and for him 
the community consists only of those other individuals with 
whom he comes in contact. Acting on this view, he makes use 
of buch other individuals as a means towards his own end. And 
hence arises an order of society, in which, in place of harmonious 
development of the whole, individuals are sacrificed to bring 
about that of other individuals. Its form is that of the acquisi- 
tion of goods,” i.e,f of the impersonal world, as rendered sub- 
servient to personality, which falls within the sphere of political 
economy, having its own laws and its own abstract principles. 
Its source, as before, is the individual personality finding its 
expression in labour; its occasion, so to speak, is division of 
goods. As a whole it constitutes an order of men with a two- 
fold division into classes — viz., of those who have property md 
those who have not. The first falling into three classes, fixed by 
the quality of the property — ^viz , land, capital, industrial (Le., 
plant^ &c.), which classes have within themselves an order based 
upon its quantity. Of the second, those without projierty, two 
classes are fixed by the kind of latour as being free — 2 .C., intel- 
lectual, or purely mechanical Thus follows the complete 
dependence of individuals one upon another, not, as it would 
seem at first sight, a mutual dependence of labour and capital, 
but a dependence of labour upon capital, determined by the fact 
that the material which is needed for life is limited in quantity. 
From this it results that the laws of society fix for a man his 
position, his walk in life, tbe limit of his hopes. But at least, it 
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may be said^ he is free at the outset to choose the place best 
suited for himself. Yet it is uot so ; for here comes in a fresh 
force which settles this for him from infancy. This is the family. 
For the family educates the children, and the position of the 
family depends upon that of the father, and so consequently does 
the isducation. ^ 

Such, then, is society in the abstract. Its principle is self- 
interest, which postulates dependence of individuals as a means 
to the advancement of other individuals irrespective of the good 
of all. The opposition between the principle of the State, viz., 
the development of the whole, and that of society, viz., the de- 
velopment of the one, is complete. In the words of our 
author : — 

Thus are severed soeiety and die State. Society is that organism 
among men which is brought about by interest, whoso aim is the 
highest developinont of the individual, but whose resolution follows 
from the fact that therein each individual interest subjects to itself the 
interests of all others completely. On the other hand, the State, as 
being a self-contained personality, is independent of the will and the 
interest of its individual, members. Further, as the State includes 
in its personality the unity of all, it follows clearly that the interests 
of each individual, and hence of him who is threatened by the oppo- 
sition of another's interests are identical with its own.”* 

lu both cases, it must be borne in mind, the conception given 
is purely abstract. Never is the one side of the human com- 
munity found without some indication of the other. For its life, 
considered as actual, is made up of their conflict. 

The first stage of this life may be briefly dealt with. The 
State, as was seen above, demands for all its members entire 
equality and full liberty. On the other Hand, society implies 
two parts, of which the one is wholly dependent on the other. 
What, then, is the sphere of the State ? Clearly to neutralise, 
so far as may be, the results which society has brought about in 
contradiction to complete equality and liberty. Thus it has to 
assert the first of these principles by the admission of the whole 
people to its constitution, and it must employ its activity in 
administration to gain freedom for each member of the depen- 
dent population. It is here that society in the person ol its 
powerful class joins issue, the aim of that class being to attain to 
supremacy in the State, and to use it for selfish ends. This it 
brings about in two ways. First, participation in the constitu- 
tion is restricted to those who fulfil certain purely social condi- 
tions, determined wholly by the kind and extent of property — a 
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census is established. But to secure a uniform supremacy 
throughout the State the admftiistration also must be in their 
bauds. And this is the easier^ inasmuch as the administration 
can only find its representatives, its officials, among those who 
are also meml^ers of society, and therefore subject to its condi- 
tions. So by introducing qualifications into the tenure of cfffice 
which none but its own members can fulfil, the powerful class 
restricts it wholly to itself, and uses it to its own ends. This 
stage in the life of the community is short-lived, for it is 
but negative, being based upon exclusion. Its positive side is 
seen when this exclusion is pushed still further by the active 
use of State power for selfish ends. Property being the fact upon 
which social distinctions are in the first instance based, the 
instincts of the powerful class lead them to use the full power 
of the State to exclude the dependent class from its acquisition. 
In the case of land, this is brought about by laws of succestion, 
and the like ; in the case of capital by privileges, guilds, cor- 
porations, and monopolies. And lastly, to prevent the profits 
of labour from passing to the labourer he is made wholly subject 
to his emploj^er in the eye of the law as well as in fact. Hence 
for him all hope of rising from one class to the other is at an 
end, and, stereotyped by the family, the process is rapid by which 
society passes through the stages of estates or orders, and ends 
in caste. It is worth while to consider our author s illustration 
of much that seems so abstract, and so foreign to the spirit of 
our own time : — 

^'Here in Europe we still find simple classes, as of those with 
property and those without ; laws based upon society, as corporations, 
privileges, immunities of landowners; estates, in the distinction of 
nobles and not-nobles; an echo of caste in the priesthood of the 
Catholic Church. All these several parts of society make for the same 
end, but each of them strives ever, as is but natural, to reach forward 
to the next stage. Those who merely own property wish for such 
particular social rights as suit each best ; those who partially enjoy 
such rights wish to increase, fix, and utilise them, or next to secure 
them for their children, and to publish this security in some open 
manner, so that an estate results ; those again who already form an 
estate strive to place their rights above the will of the State, to repre- 
sent the estate as a law of nature, the true foundation of all orderly 
society, the form ordained of (jod for things human, to raise them- 
selves to a caste ; those who form a caste seek, as did the Catholic 
Church of old, to subject the State immediately to the Church, or in 
modern times by an absolute separation of Church and State to set up 
an ecclesiaBtical organism independent of the State over all other forces 
and elements of both State and society. All these changes are at work 
side by aide in Europe,^and for that very reason is the life of 
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European society so infinitely vanous, so restless in its strainings 
hither and thither.”* ^ 

The state of unfreedom — i.e., that in which the majority of a 
people are excluded from the possibility of self-development — is 
now 'fixed. Such being the case, the first impulse is to look to 
the State, as representing in itself the idea of freedom, for the 
initiation of better things. But here the State alone is powerlefif. 
For it is dependent for its action on the individuals who com- 
pose it» and they are also the component parts of that very society 
which has brought about unfreedom. The State can only bring 
about freedom by a change in the individuals who make up its 
will — ^in other words, by admitting those who are now shut out 
to a share in its constitution and administration. Such a change 
cannot be made by sheer force: experience shows us that 
such an attempt has no lasting results. It must originate in 
property, not as a fact in itself, but as the outward expression of 
a principle. Now it was shown above how completely the iron 
system of society has excluded a large mass of the population 
from the acquisition of this necessary condition. But there is a 
sphere in which even society is powerless. This is the sphere of 
mental progress — of the acquisition of intellectual goods (geidige 
Outer), and here it is that a people which is still living, and 
capable of progress, finds the solution of its contradictions. The 
acquisition of culture — i.e., intellectual advancement — ^is the only 
path left open for the individual ; and it has an importance, not 
only in its immediate results, but also in the principle it asserts — 
viz., of the equality of all individual personality as such, or as it 
is generally formulated, that all men are equal. Its outward 
result is this, — the attainment of culture implies the greater 
excellence of labour, the transition from the labour which is 
mechanical to that which is free. This opens the way to the 
acquisition and enjoyment of an income not derived from labour, 
the modern form of *the Greek <txoXu* The tendency then is for 
the mass of the population to acquire the conditions which the 
ruling class have made essential to a share in the common will 
and deed. And inasmuch as the source from which such results 
flow — the material sufiScient to give an income not derived 
from the individual’s own labour, is, as a rule, limited in quantity, 
it follows that the new class of owners enjoy property drawn from 
that of the privileged class. In other words, society divides 
itself into the privileged few from whom property is passing, and 
the educated many to whom it is accruing. The change thus 
begun, may take one of two forma It may either be a surrender 
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of power in the constitution on^he part of those who hold it« or 
it may be a forcible seizure by^ose who are shut out. ^ In the 
one case it is a reform, in the other a revolution. But in either 
case the result is the same — ^viz., a complete readjustment of the 
relations of society and the State, but, it must be remarked, on 
the old lines. That is, the conditions which make a share in the 
common will restricted to a privileged few, remain in force ; but 
the number of those fulfilling them is largely increased. In 
other words, the reform or revolution is purely political, not 
social. It is only at a later date in a people's development that 
the latter becomes prominent. The causes which bring this 
about have now to be investigated. 

The point that has been reached is this : the acquisition of 
property open to all ; and the equality of men so far guaranteed 
that to each, on his fulfilling the needful conditions, falls his share 
in the common will and deed. The distinctions of society seem 
abolished by the mere fact of the possibility of passing from one 
class to the other. But its power to produce inequality and 
unfreedom soon finds expression. The combination of property 
and labour in the same individual gives him peculiar advantages 
for acquisition : not only has he capital, but he has capital which 
he makes in a high degree productive. Now, the man who relies 
wholly on his labour can amass capital only as wages. And this 
capital represents the surplus of his wages over the necessities of 
life (the existence-minimum of late writers). Hence, whilst 
capital and labour are, to a great extent, co-operative, mutually 
dependent, the advantage is wholly on the side of capital, as the 
workman must labour to secure himself the necessities of life. 
Various causes unite to force the capitalist to reduce bis expendi- 
ture on labour. For the mere wish to increase capital, the com- 
petitions of ordinary life, and in his special business, lead him to 
1 educe, as far as possible, the costs of production, of which wages 
forms a large item. This being so, labour is prevented from 
fulfilling its end — viz., the getting of capital ; and there is an 
opposition between the parts of society. The interest of capital 
comes directly into collision with the destiny of labour. For the 
labourer, without capital, all acquisition is impossibla Add to 
this, the inevitable absorption of small capitals by large, and 
the result is that society fails into two large sections — viz., owners 
of property and labourers, and unfreedom is once more established. 
l%e conditions are such that qven mental culture cannot, as 
before, establish equality. For the higher class combine both 
culture and capital in themselves — i.e., th^ monopolise free 
labour, leaving to the rest only mechanical. The contradictions 
of this period are purely social, and only indirectly political 

This then is the time at which theories subversive of social 
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order attract attention. First, the whole root of the evil is held 
to be in property as ebtablishing* relation of dependence between 
those who have it and those who have but labour. And hence 
communism finds supporters as being ba^ed solely upon the 
negation of individual property, a fact which alone would show 
that It hold? the lowest place in social speculation. But com* 
munism fails even to answer its immediate end, to secure 
independence for the individual. It presupposes a large c'ass, 
whose duty it is to administer and divide the property of ttie 
community amongst its members, so that between this class and 
the other members the relation can only be one of dependence. 
The first aie the ‘Mords of labour,’" the next are wholly in their 
hand. Hence, not merely will communism bring about poverty 
through lack of luteiest, but it ends in the negation of 
liberty and equality. Secondly, the fact being recognised that 
pioperty is necessaiy to the development of the individual 
personality, at. attempt is made to solve its contradictions by 
socialism Since the existing evils art due to the dependence of 
labour upon capital, socialism proposes to teverse this state of 
things and make capital dependent upon labour. Its point is 
that labour must be able always to secure property for the 
labouier, and thus it stands as an idea far higher than commu- 
nism, in so far as it recognises the work ot labour, and thus 
of the individual. But socialism also carries a contradiction in 
Itself. The form of society for which it strives as an organisation 
of labour practically ignores labour itself. For by making capital, 
which IS but the surplus earnings of past labour, dependent upon 
present labour, it destroys the \iorth of the latter, inasmuch as 
this worth exists only when it presupposes the accumulation of 
past labours. Again, it is in contradiction with the principle of 
acquisition, for whereas piopeity can be subordinated to labour 
as independent of it, capital cannot, as they are one and the 
same. Communism and socialism failing, there are two ways 
in which the dependent class may propose to make use of the 
State to aid them in their efforts First, they may call upon the 
State to assume the position ot employer of labour, to organise 
It ; and secondly, as representing credit, to provide for labour 
capital without interest, to secure the conditions of capital 
making. And this reliance upon the State brings into union the 
political and social tendencies working simultaneously. First of 
all, as basing the constitution on the personality alone apart 
from all conditions ot property or the like ; secondly, for the de- 
pendent class to secure to itself the administration, and use it 
against the capitalist class. The combination of these two ele- 
ments makes up a social democracy. To reach this one of two 
movements is necessary — a social revolution or a social reform. 
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It is not necessaiy to speak at length of the phases through 
which a social revolution passes. It needs onl^ to be noticed 
that as a social movement it carries a contradiction with it which 
is insoluble. For it endeavours to divert capital from its true 
channels ; or, in other words, to make it cease to represent what is 
of its essence — ^viz., accumulated labour. Hence it follows in the 
practical world that the suddenly acquired means are either mis- 
managed or squandered, and no permanent relief accrues to those 
who have seized them. It was shown how their relations to 
the State are based upon a union of the socialistic with the 
democratic party. This amounts to no more than the rule of 
one class in its own interests — ^viz., the lowest of all. But its 
tenure of power is short-lived. Under no circumstances can 
those who are interested in the upsetting of the social order 
exceed even in number those who are interested to uphold it. 
And thus in the end these last are always victorious, although in 
the interval, whilst they are collecting their forces, the supreme 
power may pass into the hands of a dictator. 

On the other hand, social reform calls for more notice, as being 
a movement which is ever working, and which is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of our own tira. Two misconceptions must be cleared 
away before we can ri^tly understand it. First, its aim is not 
an actual equality, but rather an equal guarantee of certain con- 
ditions of self-development. For equality is not merely pro- 
nounced impossible as a permanent state by the experience of 
mankind, but it is also contrary to the conception of the 
personality. For the individual personality implies the acquisi- 
tion of material and mental goods in order to fulfil its destiny, 
to realise itself, and the laws according to which such acquibition 
is made involve inequality. Further, the inequality of indivi- 
duals is indispensable to the being of the higher organism, the 
universal personality, the hyman community. Secondly, a social 
reform does not aim, immediately at least, at the rooting out of 
poverty. For poverty is the absence of the capacity for self- 
realisation in the material world by reason of physical or other 
defects, and as such it is a matter for individual charity. On 
the other hand, the expression proletariat" implies a large 
body of labour capable of increasing capital, but seeking in vain 
an outlet for its energies. To provide such an outlet is the aim 
of all tri^ social reform. Social life presupposes two classes — ^the 
rich and the poor, capital and labour — and the dependence of the 
latter upon the former. But such a dependence is only harmful 
when it implies the exclusion of labour from the possibility of 
acquiring capital ; or, in other words, capital must always repre- 
sent labour, and the conditions of acquiring it be open to all. 
How is this to' be realised? What force can bring about a 
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change in society which seems to reverae its principles ? The force 
which, as was said above, alone is active in its interest. “ The upper, 
the excluding clasi^ must see that their true, their highest, most 
enlightened intereib, lies here — ^viz., with all the energy of their 
sociu strength, and with all the assistance which the State and 
its power can give to forward ceaselessly social reform.’"^ 

The history of France, from the breaking out of the Revolution 
in 1789, has been selected by Professor von Stein to illustrate 
his doctrine. On many grounds, France is the best instance of 
the influence of social questions on political matters, and it is the 
easier to trace owing to the position which Paris occupies in the 
country. The turbulent, restless speed with which stages are 
passed through which elsewhere occupy generations, calls to 
mind the short-lived vigour of the Greek city states. Further, in 
the period here treated of, it was intensified by the recent sub- 
stitution of departments for the traditional provinces. Space 
forbids our dealing with more than the first section of our 
author’s historical review, which is carried down to 1850, but 
that will be sufficient to show the ‘method he employa The first 
part of the period, that of the rule of the tiers etat, centres round 
the constitution of 1791. The basis of iffpsA, constitution, the 
celebrated ** Rights of Man,” is purely negative. Thus it pro- 
claims equality and liberty of all, but interprets this to mean 
little more than the abolition of privileges, equality before the 
law, a formal assertion of the doctrine that the legislative 
expresses the ‘Wolonte gdudrale.” Its more active side is 
seen in the measures consequent upon the abolition of primo- 
geniture and the sale of State domains, as binding the interests 
of a new and largo class of owners of property to the new con- 
stitution. This constitution gives proof of the complete rule in 
the state of the bourgeois — i.c., the class combining capital and 
labour. This rule finds its expression in a census, in the con- 
ception of a citoyen actif, which restricts the electors, in the fim 
instance, and the members of the electoral college by property 
conditions. Again, the lack of unity which government by one 
class of society in its own interests must bring about is seen in 
the formation, on the one hand, of the National^ Guard ; on the 
other, of the clubs. Its outcome is found in the*state of martial 
law practically proclaimed in the capital, and the famous 
massacre of the Champs de Mars (July 17, 1791). The struggle 
centred at last in the question of monarchy. The attempted 
flight, the use of (he veto, the utter failure to appreciate the 
position, bad alienated all parties alike from the persoi^of the 
king. Mirabeau, indeed, bad grasped the idea of the true functions 
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of royalty in social strife, as the representative of the abstract 
State on behalf of the weaker class, and this is the true ex- 
planation of his policy throughout. His death (April 2, 1791) 
removed the last hope of social peace by this means. Lastly, 
the coalition of Europe against the new government in France, 
being based upon dynasuc sympathies, precipitated events. The 
execution of Louis XVI. marks the victory of the proletariat 
over the tiers etat (January 21, 1793). With his downfall was 
bound up that of the supporters of constitutionalism — i.e., of the 
rule of the middle class, the Gironde. How thoroughly opposed 
were the two social parties in principles of action is shown by the 
two conceptions of equality which they represented. For the 
Gironde equality was, at the most, ideal. It was an equality 
before the law which at least allowed of a practical inequality in 
social and political position. Equal in theory, the better elements 
of the population, were to have rule over the rest. For the 
Mountain, on the other hand, equality was the natural state, in- 
equality the result of artificial social conditions which were to be 
swept away by the State as represented by those who approached 
most nearly to nature, the proletariat (Robespierre). For the 
victory gained by a djfas holding such opinions, and in the Reign 
of Terror putting tnem into practice, only the pressing danger 
from invasion can account. Such a danger called for an 
extreme sacrifice on the part of each citizen. ** The complete 
surrender of all individual elements of existence to that of the 
whole, the sacrifice of the person.” That such a sacrifice was 
possible is the highest tribute to the strength of patriotism ; its 
necessity arose from the character of the situation, the revolu- 
tionary movement once established in France,” our author quotes 
from Le Maistre, “ France could .only be saved by Jacobinism.” 
The complete mastery of the proletariat has left its record in the 
Constitution of 1 793, when universal suffrage and short tenure 
of office were substituted for the census of the tiers fiat. But 
as yet there is no thought of the violent measures we understand 
by communism. *‘The Convention bad upon the subject of 
property the same opinion as is expressed in the Civil Code ; it 
always reg;arded property as the fundamental basis of social 
order. I never heard any member of that assembly utter or 
move any proposal contrary to this principle.”* The Constitution 
proved itself to be of principle only. It was unfitted for 
the world, as lacking the content which an order»of society alone 
can eive; it did not sufficiently recognise the facts of life. 
But by this very ideal character it gave an opening for the 
spirit of communism which soon found expression in the 
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conspiracy of Babeuf. How prevalent such a spirit was, is 
shown by the fact that it numbered some seventeen thousand 
accomplirea Its character is shown by the principle ''to 
every man according to his needs and the position 
which its founder assigned to the State as the organiser of 
national labour (Proclamation of Babeuf, April, 1796). Its im- 
portance, which has often been underrated, lies in the evidence 
it gives as to the conditions under which such doctrines acquire 
popularity. For it represents a desperate effort on the part, of the 
proletariat to win by a social revolution what had been denied 
them after a political The class representing property had already 
gained the upper hand before these doctnues were formulated. 
The Reign of Terror was over, and the rights of society vin- 
dicated by the jemiease dorfe. As yet the economical distress 
throughout the country was the most alarming symptom. It 
arose in great part from the insecurity felt by those who occupied 
without title the confiscated lands of fmigrea. The confidence 
needed could only be restored by a settled government in 
harmony with the status quo. And this explains the ease with 
which a body of men, so obscure in themselves as were most of 
those who made np the Directory, obtainel the supreme power 
without an effort. Henceforward the new order of things was for 
France estalilished — viz., the complete right for every individual 
citizen of self-development on the basis of property, With all the 
contradictions which necessarily follow. It remained only to 
force these principles upon Europe, and this was the work 
of one man, Napoleon : — 

The significance of Napoleon in the history of Europe does not lie 
in the history of States and Powers, it lies rather in the history 
of European society. Ue is the man by whose hand the seed of the 
new French society was sown broadcast over Europe. Never was the 
eternal, irresistible might of that Will, which directs the affairs of men, 
more strikingly vindicuted than in the ago in which the greatest man 
of the two centuries in which he appears levelled to the dust his own 
individual work, whilst the end for which he had been forced to toil 
with his whole life, ever against his own will, all-powerful as that was 
often held, won in his immediate train supremacy over Europe — ^viz., 
the victory of a society and a constitution based on the individual 
citizen tis against the feudal forms of State and society.*’ 

The developmiht of Napoleon’s rule, the Restoration, the Con- 
stitutional Monarchy and its fall, are treated in the light of the 
same principles as are the complications and contradictions 
which gave rise to such schemes for the re-constitution of 
society as was prevalent in 1848. 

Socialism and communism are now once more prominent. 
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The scene, it is true, has shifted from France to Germany ; the 
points which are uppermost are determined by circumstances, 
but in prin(npl%the movement is the same. Can we find in the 
conditions under which they have reappeared any similar to those 
which our author has laid it down must of necessity control the 
course of such ideas; in other words, are we to look upon them 
as phases through which Germany must pass, as France has 
passed ? Or is it possible that they may become the permanent 
foundation of a new social order ? 

In political development, Germany has been slow, partly 
through want of unity, partly because the large towns have not 
had the 'same influence as elsewhere in determining the direc- 
tion of a movement. For such influence is naturally in pro- 
portion to the centralisation of trade, &c., in the towns themselves, 
and the unimportance of the rural population.' Thus the gieat 
change brought about by the Napoleonic invasions was not 
really completed till 1848. Of the history of that year it may 
perhaps be safely said that we have still much to learn. In 
sonM towns indeed in Germany, Socialism raised its head, in 
others it was merely a ** red spectre*’ to attract the owners of 
property to the side of the reigning House. Elsewhere, again, the 
movement was political and the social element entirely wanting. 
Speaking generally, the victory of constitutionalism was, in form 
at least, complete, and the charters of the large majority of 
States date from that period. The quiet progress thenceforward 
was not seriously interrupted till the commercial crisis of a few 
years back. The economical and other causes which led to that 
have been often set forth ; it will be enough here to consider 
some points in its bearing on the social state of the country. 
For undoubtedly it has been the occasion of calling attention 
to the possibility of a complete readjustment of the conditions 
on which it followed. Competition having led to the extinction 
of the small businesses by the large, a wide gulf was opened 
between the capitalist and the labourer ; at the same time this 
very fact adds to the difficulty of passing from the one class to 
the other. First of all, because the chance of making profit on 
a small capital is mi^terially reduced ; and secondly, because after 
a period of over-production, wages leave no surplus for the 
accumulation of capital Thus we are brought face to face with 
a proletariat, — Le., a class who have the will and the power to 
amass capital, but not the opportunity. Therlfore it is that 
extreme opinions are rife, and it is to be noticed that their 
influence is now felt beyond the great towns, in every country 
village, even in the depths of the forest.^ 

Under such conditions, as was said above, public opinion 
among the lower classes^ will take the direction of Socialism and 
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Communism. In both cases their acceptance is facilitated by the 
position of the State in Germany. For the State in the concrete 
form of its officials is traditionally a much mom familiar power 
than with ourselves in England. And hence tne idea either of 
a regulation of all property in the interests of labour^ or of a 
community of property administered by State officers^ is not so 
hard to grasp as it would be for us. Again, the violent attacks 
made upon the family by a section of the Socialists are a neces- 
sary result of the circumstances. For, as is becoming daily 
more clear, the family has a twofold relation to property, and 
hence ultimately to the present state of society, first of all, its 
existence involves that of property. The family and the home 
cannot be conceived without a distinct sphere of goods of its 
own. Secondly, when society has once settled into its classes, it 
is the family which fixes these almost beyond hope of transition 
from the one to the other on the part of the individual. It is 
the consciousness of this which leads some to call for the 
destruction of ties which are to us so sacred. Again, their 
attitude with regard to religion may perhaps be explained thus : — 
The two most proi](iinent Churches are of course the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant, with its infinite variety of sects. Of 
these the latter is discredited by the fact that its pastors are 
closely bound up with the existing state of things, are almost 
officials, and hence are identified with the State. The Roman 
Catholic Church, on the other hand, is the most prominent sur- 
vival of the system of estates. Aiming either at the control of 
the State, or at a vast independent power, it is hostile to liberty 
in principle, though it may at times espouse its cause for some 
immediate good. Thus it sums up in itself the conservative and 
reactionary forces throughout the country, and sooner or later 
enlists them in its service. 

To abolish property, the family, religion, are the aims of the 
extreme p»rty among the SociaUsta It is hardly necessary to 
point out that opinions, at bottom so purely negative, can be but 
transitory. Further, not only do those interested in the preser- 
vation of such an order of things outnumber those who wish to 
overturn it, but in Germany the army system has placed a tre- 
mendous weapon in the hands of the Government, by which any 
overt attempt would be at once cnished. It was seen how the 
triumph of the tiers ctat in France was the signal for the enrol- 
ment of the National Guard, and such a National Guard Germany 
has ever ready in the army. For the compulsory service of every 
male citizen guarantees that, as a body, it will be on the side of 
order. On the other hand, the fact that the soldier remains a 
citizen, attaches it to the State rather than to the person of the 
sovereign, and renders it far less amenable for dynastic purposes. 
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Again, in any serious outbreak, the large body of those who now 
for some reason or other coquet with Socialism must fall away* 
The middle'Clam citizens, who voted in such large number for 
the extreme candidates at a recent election at Berlin, cannot be 
serious in their support. They may use them as a means to 
express dislike of this or that measure, but their ends are very 
different. Nor, again, can the sympathy of any of the smaller 
sovereigns be given for very long. If it be true that the Saxon 
Court has before now intrigued for the return of Herr Bebel at 
Dresden, to spite the Imperial Court, it only shows to what 
suicidal lengths such antipathies may be carried. All these must 
range themselves at the day of trial on the side of order ; and 
the relations of the National liberalH to Prince Bismarck and 
his measures may be taken as a 8!gn what their action will be. 

Lastly, it remains to be seen whether for Germany practical 
good may arise from the true application of the principles of 
which the social democrats represent an extreme foim. For their 
opinions represent an attempt to rectify the undue predominance 
of one class of society, only that the rectification which they 
propose is one-sided, and would lead to the equally oppressive 
predominance of another class. How to attain more nearly 
to the end of the human community, to secure the good of the 
whole without the undue sacrifice of any individual or chv^s ? How 
shall the State secure to every man the conditions of self-develop- 
ment ? There are two things necessary to make this possible. 
First of all, the constitution must represent the will of the whole ; 
and secondly, the administration, and more particularly the 
internal administration, must be the expression of that will 
guarded by its true interests. How far are these requisites found 
in Germany ? In their entirety they cannot be secured, for that 
would imply the complete victoiy of the State over society, but 
countries may approximate more or less to the true type. The 
constitutional question is obscured at the outset by the twofold 
relation in which eveiy citizen of the Empire finds himself. 
Thus, for instance, an inhabitant of Hamburg may enjoy a 
purely democratic constitution when he sends his representative to 
the Reichstag, but be wholly excluded from any share in the 
plutocratic government of his own State. The constitution of 
the Empire is as democratic as universal suffrage, secret voting, 
and the absence of an Upper House can make it ; in the indi- 
vidual States it varies from an iron feudalism in Mecklenburg- 
Sch werin to a liberally-framed charter in W aldeck. Further, there 
is the greatest inequality in fitness for parliamentary government, 
owing to the absence in so many States of any red self-govern- 
ment In the present condition of Germany it is to the ad- 
ministration that reformers must look for amendment, to a 
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State-action based on the principles which fix the relations of 
the State to the individual, and of social classes^ inter se. To 
secure for every man the conditions of self-development seems at 
first sight to imply a legislation opposed to the* interest of the 
dominant or capitalist class — in other words, purely negative. 
For it implies leg^lation in such matters as the regulation 
of the age and hours of labour, of unwholesome occupations, 
sanitary inspection, and the like; or again, in taxation, it 
may take the form of a substitution of direct for indirect 
taxation, and a progressive income-tax ; or again, the example of 
France may urge some to push for a revision of laws of succession. 
But, as a whole, tho great aim in administration is to make it 
organic —to hit the mean, that is, between centralisation and 
laissez Jaire, to make it subserve the interests of the whole, and 
rescue it from the hands of any one clasa 
Since tills was first written the protective tariff of Prince Bis- 
marck has been passed, and has introduced a new factor into the 
question. Some points involved in it, and bearing on this sub- 
ject, have been often overlooked. First, then, it proceeds on the 
principle, enforced by Professor von Stein, that political disorders 
can only lie cured by economic or social remedies, inasmuch as in 
every case the economic difficulty is tho first in order. Secondly, 
they are to be looked upon not so much as financial as psycho- 
logical in their aim ; in other woids, their object is not so much 
to gain an income to the State as to divert men’s minds from the 
social question. Thus viewed in the light of the foregoing, the re- 
sults looked for are these : — By stimulating home production, they 
will not only raise wages, but aho give increased facilities for the 
thriving of small capitalists; in other words, for the passive 
from one social class to another. They give to the proletariat 
the opportunity of entering the capitalist class, and thus convert 
a large number, who now cry for social revolution or reform, 
into friends of order. How far these results will be attained, 
time only can show — ^how far the means adopted lo bring them 
about are adequate, is a question for political economy. It is 
worth notice how thoroughly this legislation, avowedly entered 
upon to meet the social question, corresponds with that which 
Mr. Berry and his friends are adopting towards the landowners 
in Victoria. ' 
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1. Bmda/nd vor v,nd nocA dem Kriege. Leipzig : 1879. 

2. Avs d&rPeter(Sni/rger C^eaeU8ehajft. Lejpig: 1875. 

3. RuBBia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. Loudon : 1877. 

4. The RuBBia/na at Home and the RuBaiana Abroad. By H. 

SuTHEBiJun) Edwabds. London : 1879. 

6. WhUaJcet^a Alma/mck for 1880. London : 1879. 

I N writing a few pages on Russia, it is far from our intention to 
enter into competition with the few authors who have 
written good books, or with the many who have written bad 
books, on that great but ill-known country. We here make no 
attempt to add anything new to what is known, or to open out 
original views. Our wish is to merely sketch in outline certain 
movements in modem Russia, on which better information has 
been afforded by several excellent works which have appeared 
recently. There is no country which it more concerns English- 
men to understand. There is no country of which —partly from 
its distance, partly from its vastness, partly from the difficulty of 
its language — so little is known. 

Of Ae books named at the bead of this paper, Mr. Wallace’s 
has long been so favourably known that we need say nothing of 
it ; we have referred to it because no one can write on modern 
Russia without making use of it- The first half of the ^ork of 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards is a new and revised edition of a book 
published several years ago, while the second half is a collection of 
newer papers on political or semi-political subjects. It is a very 
readable book, but hardly likely, we think, to hold a permanent 
place. “ Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft” is a series of biographi- 
cal sketches, well written, and evidently by a writer of authority. 
But " Russland vor und nach dem Kriege" is by far the most 
important of these worka It is brightly written ; it is deep and 
broad in judgment and in thought ; and it is likely to prove, if 
we may judge, an epoch-making book. We are glad to hear that 
an English translation is shortly to appear. It is to its pages that 
we are chiefly indebted for the facts mentioned in the present 
utida * 

The recent date of Frusria’s rise to greatness was remarked 
upon in this Review a few months ago Scarcely less striking is 
the rapidity with which Rusria has advanced into the first rank 
of European Poweia Although she celebrated her millennium 
in 1862, yet three centuries ago her name was hardly known. 
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It is barely a century and a half nnoe the 'half-mad genius of 
Peter the Great brought her into shape, and by his caprices 
almost as much as by his achievement^ familiarised Western 
Europe with the idea of a great and growing Power in the East. 
During the last century it suited Voltaire^ and others who wished 
for iroe thought and free speech, to laud Eus^ as a country free 
from prejudices, where the Soverdgns deedred nothing so much as 
^e wel&re and culture of the people. It is, however, only reason- 
able to assume that the French eulogists of Rus^ in the last 
century wrote with the Government of France quite as much in 
their thoughts as that of Rusria. No healthy progress was made 
in Russia during the last century, whatever it may have suited the 
French Liberal writers to assert ; in any case the coquetry of the 
Russian Sovereigns with the French Liberal writers caused no 
healthy advance. Undoubtedly the Empire waxed in population 
and in war-power ; and this growth gave it the opportunity of 
coming forward to share in the destrucbon of Napoleon, and to pass 
as a Great Power after that event The campaign of 1818-14 it 
was which gave the rank of European Great Power to both Russia 
and Prussia. Before that time neither of these States would have 
dreamed of asserting such a position in European politics as 
belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, France, or England. The 
Czar did far more for Europe in that struggle than did the King 
of Prusria ; but the peoples of both countries fought with equal 
devotedness ; and we can afford to forget how much the selfish- 
ness and cowardice of both Courts helped the grinding despotism 
of Napoleon. 

A glance at some vital statistics of the Russian Empire may 
be desirable in this place. Her territory comprises abodt 8^ 
millions of square miles ; that is to say, she is nearly three times 
as large as the United States, and is only one-fifteenth less than 
the whole British Empire. On this point we may observe that 
much of this territory is poor, or even valueless ; on the other 
hand, it is all in one piece. Her population is nearly 86,000,000 — 
ie., more than twice that of the whole German Empire^ or of 
any other European State, or, in other words, much more than 
that of any two European States It is more than two and a 
half times that of the British Islands, and is nearly a third of 
that of the whole British Empire. Her population is al^t 33 
to the square mile in Europe, the proportion for Europe 
generally TOing 80 to the smiare mile. It is not easy to ascertain 
the amount of the Rusrian NatioualT)ebt ; but it may be stated 
safely to be more than that of either Austria or the United 
States, and to be more than half of that of either of the other 
two deeply-indebted States, France or Great Britain. The 
interest paid on the Russian debt is greater than that paid by 
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Great Britaiii. The imports and exports of Bussia are worth 
about .£175,000,000 a year ; those of France about ^^300,000,000 ; 
those of the United States about ^231,000,000 ; those tk the 
British Islands j£?614,000,000. Of Russia's 80,000,000 of in- 
habitants, about 56,000,000 are Rusmans, 4,700,000 Poles, 

2.600.000 Jews, 1,000,000 Oermans. To the Orthodox (Russo- 
Greek) Church belong about 60,000,000 ; to the Roman Catholic 
and Bbhometan foiths about 7,500,000 each; while about 

2.800.000 are Protestuita According to the o£Scial statistics of 
1863, 886,782 persons were noble, out of a population (for 
Enropean-Rusda; of 59,000,000 ; and the clergy (of all denomi- 
nations) and their families numbered 601,929. The rural popu- 
lation amounted to nearly 48,000,000 ; that of the towns to not 
much more than 4,000,000. 

From the history of Rustia little is to be learned. The real 
history of that country is only beeiiming in our own days ; its 
past has been merely empirical. The epigram which a Rusaan 
noble made to Count Miinster in the early part of this century : 
"La tyrannie temperde par rassaatinat, c’est notre Magna 
Charta,” has been perfectly true from the time of Peter the 
Great until to-day. Beginning with that monarch’s accescdon in 
1689 there have been twelve Russian Boverdgns: Peter L, 
Katherine I. (his widow), Peter II., Anne, Iwan lY. (an infant), 
Elizabeth, Peter III. , Katherine IL (his widow), Paul, Alexander I., 
Nicholas, Alexander IL Of these, Iwan, Peter IIL, and Paul were 
murdered ; and suqdcion has hung over the deaths of one or two 
others Alexander II. is the first of these twelve sovereigns 
who has attained the age of tixty years, except Katherine 
II. ; ‘only three others reached fifty. The two Katherines 
had no sort of hereditary claim to the Crown, being merely 
widows of Czars maintained on the throne by Prsetorian lawless- 
ness. All four of the Czarinas were women of immoral life, and 
three of them rendered themselves infamous by the unbridled 
gratification of their lusts when they were past the time of life 
when allowance may be made for pastion. From the death of 
Peter the Great until the early part of this century, the history 
of the Court of Russia has been a series of attempts at reform 
by the sovereigns^ checked by assa s s ination and revolt on the 
p^ of the nobles, and followed by periods of rrat which were 
divided between debauchery and an affectation of culture. 

With Alexander I. a new era began. He, too, was placed on 
the throne by a revolt of tfie nobles who murdered his father. 
The circumstances of ^ day, however, made foreign politics 
the chief concern of every European-State. A successful con- 
duct of fote^ affiurs strengthens the executive in every Govern- 
ment ; and Russia's happy issue from the struggle of 1812-1816 
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S ave Alexander, although he was a weak man, ample authority 
uring his reign. He would seem to have l^en a benevolent 
voluptuary, with the tendency to pietism which so often ac- 
companies "a sensual nature. He had large, but vague and 
maudlin views of doing good to mankind ; but he could con- 
template no good to mankind which was not done by himself, 
or in his own way. Everything for — ^nothing by — the people.” 

His religious character manifested itself in the absurd wording 
of the treaty of the Holy Alliance, in his intercourse with the 
notorious Frau von' Erudener, and later in the melancholy 
mysticism which is said to have killed him, and which certainly 
caused him towards the close of his reign to stifle the com- 
parative Liberalism of his earlier years by measures of repression. 

Of the Czar Nicholas little need be said. His main idea 
seems so have been to suppress all thought and speech in his 
empire, and to recognise no law except his own will. In order 
to bring about these results the whole life and action of the 
nation was reduced to a miserable system of military pedantry. 
He succeeded in hindering the progress and checking the vitality • 
of Russia temporarily ; until, fortunately for his subjects, the 
disastrous Crimean War broke his heart, and gave the throne to 
kis son, the present Czar, who began his reign in his thirty- 
eighth year, a prince tried by experience, and schooled by the 
misfortunes induced by his father’s tyranny to be a generous and 
liberal ruler. 

Alexander II. is the eleventh sovereign who has ruled in 
Russia since Peter the Great, from whom he is only in the 
fifth generation of descent. His pedigree, so far as a line of 
ancestry which has passed through Katherine II. can be accepted 
as a pedigree, shows that no Russian blood has been infused 
into tne veins of his forefathers since that of Peter the Great 
and Katherine I. Their daughter Anna married the reigning 
Duke of Holstein-Gottoro. The Duke’s son (and successor in 
the duchy) became the Czar Peter III., and the husband of a 
Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who is better known as Katherine II. 
The son of Peter and Katherine was Paul, who married a 
Wirtemberg Princess and begat the Czar Nicholas. The present 
Czar is the son of Nicholas by Charlotte, sister of the German 
Emperor. Therefore, unless we admit some accidental mixture 
during the disturbed wedlock of Peter III. and Katherine II., 
the Czar may be assumed to be as pure a German as any 
peasant of the Schwarzwald. He has, as has been already 
stated, attained a greater age (sixty-one) than any other Czar 
from Peter I. downwards. He has attempted and carried great 
ref^ms. He has provoked and fought the opposition of the 
great nobles. He has been the victim of many coiypiraoies and 
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attempts at assasnoation. Little wonder, then, if he fall^ like 
his uncle Alexander I., into the error of repression. And little 
wonder if, as men say, he is hecoming (again like Alexander I.) 
the prey of luelancholiai We have uttle to say of the Czar as 
an indmdaal, because it is imposnble to ac(^nire any exact know- 
ledge of a living sovereign of a great nation. Those who are 
about his person can hardly know the man : to others he can 
become known only years after death, when the favour and 
malice of foe and mend have died with him, and when light 
has been thrown upon his memory from many and different 
sources. We may, however, allude to a few of the great things 
which he has done for Bnssia. Inheriting the crown at a 
moment of defeat and almost of min, he has, within a genera- 
tion, restored and reorganised her military forces so as to bring 
her back into her high place among the nations. He has re- 
formed the financial system, and improved her credit. It is tme 
that the events of the last three or rour years have done much to 
, destroy the good that Alexander did in these respects; hut 
his positive work deserves none the less praise. He has made 
one great attempt to reconcile Poland, although he did not duly 
persevere in it. He has created representative bodies in the 
provinces. He has introduced trial by jury. But his great 
achievement is the emancipation of the serfs. And be it re- 
membered to his lasting honour that he attempted to do this 
by recommendation, and by his own example, Wore be used 
the authority of the State. These are deeds sufficient to give 
a monarch a high place on the roll of fame. 

As all men kiiow, the Bussian Empire is an absolute monarchy, 
the only one still remaining in Christendom. All legislative and 
executive power, and the headship of the Orthodox Church, 
rest in the Czar alone. There are; indeed, three legislative or 
consultative bodies — ^tbe Council of State, the Senate, and the 
Holy Synod ; but these derive and hold all their powers from the 
good pleasure of the Czar as absolutdy as do his Ministera The 
Synod conmsts of bishops and others, appointed and dismissed at 
will by the Czar, and has some legiuatife and administrative 

J owers in ecdenastical matters. The Council of State, founded 
y Alexander I., consists of the imperial princes, the Ministers; 
and a number of persons — mostly generals or admirals — appointed 
^ the Czfa. It has certain powm of assenting^ to wimt the 
Government chooses to put before it, and is eqpedally charged 
with the examination or the Budget. The Senate; which was 
founded by Peter the Great; lost the greater part of such autho- 
rity as it previously bad by the creation of the Council of ^te. 
It is now little mme than a High Court of Appeal ; thou^ all 
'State offictffis are supposed to owe it some responmbility. Its 
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members are also appointed bj the Czar. It is obviotts that none 
of these bodies can exercise or acquire any real power in the States 
seeing that their members depend upon the Czar for their appoint* 
ment and for their dismissal or advancement. There are ten or 
twelve ministries, the incumbents of which are, of conrse, nomi- 
nated by the Czar, and hold their offices during plessure. They 
are quite independent of each other, and each reports to the Czar 
directly — a most certain mode of preventing anything like in- 
dependence or responsibility. There is, it is true, a so-called 
Committee of Ministers; but in this are found nominees of the 
Czarwho are not ministers; and it has little or no power as a body. 
For purposes of local government, the Empire is divided into 
fifty or sixty provinces, each under a governor and vice^ovemor. 
Each of the European provinces 1^ a small representative 
council, elected by the landowners. This is one of Alexander's 
great creations, and is a result of the emancipation of the serfs. 
Mr. Wallace tells us that great nobles and ex-serfs meet in proper 
equality in these coundls. 

In contemplating the present disturbed state of the Russian- 
Empire, we shall guard against exaggeration if we bear in mind 
that it was inevitable that a violent reaction must sooner or later 
follow such a state of things as prevailed under the Czar Nicholas. 
It is not yet five-and-twenty years since his death. His system, 
like that of some of the worst Roman emperon^ had the enect of 
suppressing the study of politics ; so that when a more liberal 
ruler came, he had not to his hand a sufficiency of men who were 
cs^ble of carrying out his humane decrees properly. Another 
ef^t of the system of the last Czar was that^the people were 
degraded into the condition of slaves ; so that they too were in- 
capable of understanding the benedts conferred upon them. 

“ Hat nicht der Sklav Uberall stets seine Eetten geherzt 7” 

On the one hand we have the benevolent measures of 
Alexander II. carried out reluctantly or awkwardly by men who 
had been accustomed to see the masses treated with severity and 
insolence: on the otiier we see the people, «»nutomed only 
to be driven here and there, crow wild over the liberties granted ; 
and, misting the wonted craiw of the whip, break out into foolish 
expectations, and, in some cases, into outrage, ^at excessive 
zepreation will be followed W excestive outbreak is as certain as 
anything in mathematics. It is as true of freedom in a people 
as it is>of steam in a boiler. And it is equally true that the sina 
of the fathers are visited upon the children. The life of despair 
which -Alexander II. must now be living, however courageous a 
m|m he may be : the ingratitude wim which he cannot but 
•ohaige a section of his sirejects : the misery of suspicion with 
whiem he must now be regarding those near and those afar : all 
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these BofEerings are the punishmeDt for his lather's ill-doings, a» 
anrely as the ezecntion of the mild Louis XVI. was the atone- 
ment for the crimes of his two predecessors. We said just now 
that twenty-five years have not yet passed since the death of 
Nicholaa Alexander began w^. Not only had he the ordinary 
iK^nlarity of a new sovereign and of a rdgn of promise, but he 
has actnuly done very great things for the people. It was not 
until fifteen years after the death of Louis xV. that the French 
Bevolution bwan, in the moderate form of the assembling of the 
States-Qenend; and those had been years of fearful distress and 
threatened collapse of the State. Rns^ has not suffered since 
Nicholas what rSnnce suffered after Louis XV. Probably no 
persons in Russia have siuce 1865 suffered so severely as thou- 
sands of persons suffered in France under the sway of the mild 
Louis XVI. Certainly, whatever cruelties or wrongs may 
have been committed in our generation by Russian officials 
far from the master's eye, the Russian State has never in 
this century openly committed or tolerated anything like 
the horrors which the French Government perpetrated up 
to the Bevolution. And let it be remembered that a crime of 
a vicious individual, even be he an official, will not cause a 
nation's gorge to rise as will an outrage which is recognised and 
tolerated by the Government. Therefore, measuring Louis XVI. 
with Alexander II., as the successors of selfish sovereigns : compar- 
ing the state of Russia from 1856 to 1879 with that of France from 
1776 to 1 789 : comparing the great concesrions of Alexander with 
the feebleness of Louis : we think that the present discontent and 
trouble in Russia is the reaction — ^the violent but temporary 
reaction — after the tyranny of Nicholas, as certainly as the 
French Revolution was the result of the misgovernment of a 
monarch who had been dead fifteen years when it began. And 
in this last sentence we wish temporary to be regarded as the 
tone word. Reaction is, from its very nature, temporary. 
France has apparently swayed to and fro like a pendulum ever 
since 1789. Russia is a State which still possesses the strong, 
forward impulse of a young State. If her sovereign has, besides 
his greatness of heart, the meadth of mind and the moral courage 
to lighten his own burden and strengthen himself by opportune 
concession, to avoid the common-place temptation to repression, 
and the Napoleon-like temptation to diversion by foreign war, 
than he can make use of this force of reaction, and can m even 
more to civilise his redm than in the earlier years of his reign 
he did to restore its strength. But nothing is more sure than 
the fact that Rusria will never make prcwresB — except, perhaps, as 
a mere fighting power — ^nn^ the people are taken into partner- 
ahip. The age of'enlightened despotism is past. 
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And what is to be gained by foreign* war? In Asia, Basoa 
can earn the enmity of England. This may be a great or a 
small misfortune, but in no case is it an advantage. As for any 
profit to be derived from provinces conquered in Asia, that is an 
idea which is exploded long ago. We ourselves grumble over 
eanly-ruled Hindostan, which, poor as it is, is rich in com- 
parison with other Asiatic countries; and there are many 
amongst us who wish that we had never taken it, 'and some who 
would even now give it up. A war in Europe could not but be 
disastrous for Russia. A war with England would he a joke; neither 
Power could touch the other, and Bismarck’s witticism about the 
whale and the elephant would be realised. Besides England 
there are only Germany and Austria which Russia could fight 
Each of these Powers is strong, and each has found out the value 
of their working together in the presence of Russia ; they know 
— better, perhaps, than the Rusaan — the violent race>hatred 
which exists between Russian and German. French and English 
have hated each other; German and French hate each other 
now ; but these are the enmities of equals, who are on bad terms 
over some greater or smaller point, enmities which time or con- 
cessions may reconcile. But the hatred between German and 
Russian is the hatred between black and white, between the 
superior and the inferior race ; aggravated in the Gterman by 
the brutahty which he has seen inr the Russian and by the 
danger which was so long threatened in the future ; aggravated 
in the Russian by the sense of inferiority, by observing, when he 
is discontented, that he is ruled by a ^rman, that the chief 
offices in his country have been held chiefly by Germaus, that 
his trade is in German hands, that it is Germany which bars the 
course of Holy Russia towards the conquest of Europe. 

Having taken this brief survey of the external conditions of 
the Russian Empire, we will now examine some of the 
currents of popular thought which seem likely to have the 
greatest influence on Russian development. The mainspring of 
ml that is going on now, and of the changes which are likely to 
follow, would seem to be a strong tendency towards Radicalism 
in the minds of thinking Russians. Converts are proverbially 
enthu^tic ; and it is not surprising therefore if men who, having 
long been under a grinding despotism, now feel that despotism a 
little relaxed, and men who feel that the authority under whuffi 
they live is still far too despotic, show themselves a little wild in 
their aspirations. In this stream of Radicalism the most important 
current is that of Panslavism, which, as it is understood by 
different persons^ is cultivated, sometimes as a means towards 
Liberal progress^ sometimes as a check on progress. It need not be 
said that a vigorous and not over^nlightened nation invariably 
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has a strong tendency Hb chanAviniam, and that Panfidavism can- 
not fail to be a popular cry among RusdanSi however varied or 
vague the interpretations which they pot upon the word. 

All foreigners are apt to form very erroneous ideas of the 
Bussians bcM^use, as the author of Bussland vor und nach dem 
Kriege" well remarkSi they do not know or study their antece- 
dentt. In the ordinary business of life we inquire a little into the 
origin or famil;^ relations of those with whom we have to do, but 
in our relations with peoples, especially Eastern peoples, we omit 
this: — 

That behind the smart guardsmen, aristocrats, officials, &c., whom 
the foreigner learns to know as representatives of the Russian nation, 
frequently Asiatic despot-natures hide; that the clever traders of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, familiar with the details of Western traffic, 
occasionally diow themselves as religious Bedlamites of the worst 
kind ; that the soft, amiable, patient peasant, under certain circum- 
stances, excels Turk or Circassian in fury and barbarity ; that ever and 
anon things happen on the Neva, the Volga, the Moskwa which would 
have been impossible in the rest of Europe ; all this is the subject of 
endless wonder to Germans, French, or English. And yet there is one 
obvious consideration which expMns at least half the riddle ; the 
Bussians of the second half of the nineteenth century are either sons 
or grandsons of serf-omers, or the descendants*of former serfs, or they 

have themselves tasted th^ condition of serfdom Whatever 

' page of the history of Russian manners one opens, whether one looks 
at the antecedents of the imperial house and of the higher nobility, or 
of the official caste, or of the bourgeoisie or peasantry, everywhere one 
finds that the cradle of the present generation has been surrounded by 
circumstances to which no other term than that of barbarism can well 
be applied. The mild, enlightened monarch who has abolished serf-, 
dom and the knout, is the grandson of that Emperor Paul who seemed 
to belong, not to the Christian era, but to the age of the Cassars ; his 
father’s brother ytsB that Grand-Duke Constantine whose wildness 
astonished the Congress of Erfurt, and who declared himself unfit for 
the government of a modem State. The fathers of the statesmen who 
have given laws to modern Russia have led her armies, and trans- 
acted her diplomatic afiairs, were partdeers in the palace revolutions 
of 1762 and 1801, that is to siy, men who styled every one ‘‘thou” up 
to the very highest, who handed on to their subordinates the blows 
which they received from the imperial hand, and who, to use Herzen’s 
admirable remark, combined “ the pride of West European nobles with 
thor boldness and cunning of Cossack Atamans.” The deigy who 
have to teach the emancipated peasant to read and write, and to make 
a man of him, were mostly consecrated by prelates who found 
their chief vocation in the persecution of heretics, the stupidity of 
whidi was exceeded only by &eir cruelty, men who were accustomed 
quite recently to oorse formally all the heretical nations of the West 
at least once a year.” ^ 
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All claBses alike, trader, soldier, peasant, can still remember, 
directly or at first hand, honors that would hardly he credited in 
the West 

In glancing at the men who have led Busdan thought in the 
direction of Badicalism, it is not a little surprising to find that 
nearly all belong to families of the high nobility. Alexander 
Heizen has himself simplied us with an autobiography which is a 
wonderful picture of Bussian life. He was the son of a wealthy 
noble, Iwan Jakowlew, who, after the usual service in the Guards, 
spent several years in western Europe, and brought home with 
him a young German girl who became his mistress, and, in 1812, 
the mother of the famous writer. Iwan’s household in Moscow 
was curious. In the same house with him and his mistress 
lived his brother Lew, a retired diplomatist. Who busied himself 
with the details of several honoraiy offices of distinction. Lew 
himself had also a mistress and a family, but they lived in 
another house. The two brothers, Iwan’s mistress and his two 
children were tended by dxteen servants. A dozen horsey the 
choice of three palaces in Moscow for the winter, and of half a 
dozen splendid estates for the summer — ^in such luxury was the 

a Alexander reared. His father was a miserable man. 

e to receive his equals at home owing to his domestic 
arrangements, he became misanthropic. He fancied himself ill, 
and became miserly, while allowing himself to be robbed on all 
sides. At times, when the Court was at Moscow, he went, and 
even took his children, out into the great world ; and all was 
gaiety, splendour. Then weeks would pass during which he 
and his children saw scarcely any one except the teachers of the 
,, latter. Alexander was the elder of the two. He showed great 
ability at an early age, and became the idol of his father. The 
latter, to secure them a good social position, had them well 
taught, and entered as children into the civil service, by wbich 
'they received personal nobility ; and by the time they came of 
a^, their promotion having gone on steadily, they were in the 
eighth class of State servants, a position which confers hereditary 
nobility. The moral training of the lads was of the worst. 
Les eonvfnanees, lea apparenees were preserved, but that was 
all. Caprice and licence were the rules of life. Beligious in- 
fluence there was none. In spite of all disadvantages, however, 
the young Alexander Herzen showed a warm sympathy for the 
sufleringsof others, a contempt for everything base, and a hatred 
for the corruption of his father’s dependants. He rejected all 
opportunities of entering the military or diplomatic services ; and 
chose the desjrised university career. At an early age he married, 
against the wish of his family, a poor cousin, who proved an 
excellent wife. We now find that the earnest youth developed 
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into the vainest of dandies, and conld concave nothing grander 
than the fashionaUe world of Moscow. He gradually, howeva, 
changed : he devoted himself to Hegd, whose doctrines led him 
more and more to democratio opinions ; and he made a dis^^j 
of them which was incautious under Nicholas. Having inbentsd 
a large fortune from his father, he quitted Russia in 1847, and 
after residing for some time in Italy and Rrance^estsUished him- 
self in London. .Here in 1856 he founded iSanKtMctA, a Busaan 
paper of the most democratic kind. Hmnediately after the 
accession of Alexander IL be demanded several of that 
monarch's principal measuzas, notably the emancipation of the 
smf^ and the zenom of the crinunal law. These demands and 
bis dennnciations of high personages caused his paper to be pro- 
luhitad in Rnssia ; nevertheless, he managed to get it smuggled 
in in large numters, and even the Czar is said to have received 
it regularly. Its views were very Radical, it was cleverly written, 
and it often gave the most wonderfully accurate information on 
matters which proved that it received contributions from high 
persons in the Russian official world. With all its democratio 
ton^ it was invariably thoroughly and patriotically Russian, and 
it never destroyed its influence by confounding Russian interests 
with those of other parties or countries. It encouraged, indeed, 
the Polish revolt of 1863, but this was distinctly in the hope 
that the Poles fighting for independence, in combination with 
Russian Liberals struggling for reform, would obtain greater con- 
cessions from the Crown. Herzen’s house in Loudon became a 
sort of place of f^gtimage for Rustian Liberals ; and his paper 
and other writings were large^ read by many who did not 
sympathise with his views. He removed to Switzerland in 
I860, and died there in 1870. It may be safely said that scarcely 
any teaching has had more influence than Herzen’s ; and it is 
also* true to say that his influence was almost invariably whole- 
some. He pointed out real corruptions, and advocated really 
beneficial changes ; and, though himself a democrat, he avoided 
those intemperate views which his firiend Bakunin (of whom 
anon) tried to force on him, which many continental Radicals 
support, and which estrange so many reasoning men from the 
cause of progress. 

Michael Bakunin, who was born in 1814, was the son of a 
wealthy family of good nobility. He studied in the St. Peters- 
burg Artillery School, and was duly gazetted to the artillery of 
the line. It is not dear whether a quarrel with his father or 
with his Bupericffs at the school prevented his entering the Cuards^ 
which would have been his natural destirration. Two years’ 
service in a remote village was sufficient to dufgnst him mth 
military service. He resigned, and settled at Moscow, which. 
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TFoald seem to have beea a sort of Cave of Adiillflm in the 
xeign of Nicholas for all who had failed in Civil Service or 
Army, who disliked living on their estates, or who were tired of 
foreign travel. Here Bakunin joined a cir^ of promising 
young men who devoted themselves to the study of German 
philosophy, especially that of Hegel. Young Russia had 
been made acquainted with Hegel about the year 1835 
Stankewitsch, who was no professor %r ofiSc^l, hut merely a man 
of property. Around him gathered Herzen, Qranowski the 
historian, and the famous Radical critic Belinski. Constantine 
Aksakow ahs^ and other founders of the Slavophile party also 
became followers of Stankewitsch, who knew how to work up 
the enthusiasm of the young Hegelians. Nighty says Herzen, 
were qwnt over eaoh.paragiaph of ^eLogih, and every pamphlet 
on German phUosopny which appealed was apesdily nu to 
tatters. Bakunin and Herzen soon fonnd— «i did Iffieme m 
agreement between the doctrines of the French SocialistB of that 
day and Hegel’s philosophy, which they pronounced to be the 
Algebra of the Evolution.” The disciples presently divided. 
Stankewitsch never reached any definite conclusions ; Aksakow, 
Samarin, and others were led by Hegel into Panslavism ; 
Bakunin and Belinski, with Herzen, drew from him somalistic 
opinions. As has been said of the Bible, and of figures, perhaps 
one may prove everything from Hegel. As the circle split up, 
in 1841 Bakunin went to Berlin in order .to drink of the philo- 
sophic spring at its very source. Here he met Tutgenjew, 
Katkow, and Granowski ; and here Bakunin developed his 
theories of an approaching millennium somewhat wildly. A 
good deal of nonsense was, however, talked in Berlin at that 
time ; and Bakunin's absurdities were lost among those of many 
others. In the following year be moved to Dresden, in order to 
hear Arnold Ruge, the disciple of Hegel whom he most 
revered. Ruge had denounced the narrowness of natiorud 
feeling, and had pointed to Paris as the centre of hope for the 
world in terms that would have satisfied Victor Hugo himselfi 
By these lessons he had armed the socialist section of the Moscow 
circle against the ^avophile section. The master invited 
Bakunin's co-operation in the Deutsche JohrbwcAer ; and the 
grateful disciple at once proceeded to bury his views on the 
*' Reaction in Germany” in the obscure pages of that unknown 
periodical. The year 1843 saw Bakunin in Paris. The good 
time was, however, not yet come even then. There was no 
knowing what the French Government might not do if Russia 
made proposals ; accordingly Bakunin migrated into Switzerland ; 
where he remained until he returned to Paris, 1847, just before 
(be February revolution. He was now an exile, having refused 
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to return to Russia when summoned by his Qovernment. A 
speech at a Polish banquet, in which he apologised for his 
oountr/s treatment of Poland, and pointed out that a revolution 
could end by establishing a federal republic of the Slavonian 
racei^ caused his expulsion from France. After a short stay in 
Belgium, he was one of the numerous exiles of all sorts who rushed 
to Paris with the idea that the events of 1818 heralded the 
universal revolution. We next find him preaching Panslavism 
and opposition to Germany at Prague, and then living in con- 
cealment in Germany. At the news of the Saxon outbreak in 
May, 1849, he hurried to Dresden, where he at once assumed a 
leading part among the revolutionists, and supported the most 
extreme measurea After the defeat of the revolutionary party 
he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to death. This penalty 
was commuted into imprisonment for life ; and he was then 
handed over to Austria, under a law of the German Diet. Here 
he was again sentenced to death, and the penalty was again 
commuted. In 1851 he was handed over to Russia, and spent 
the next five years in prison. At the coronation of Alexander II. 
he received the moderate favour of banishment to East Siberia ; 
whence, after a few years, he escaped in an American ship to 
Japan, and thence to London, where he arrived in 1861. 
Various accounts have been given of his escape from Siberia. 
He himself attributed it to his own daring and strength ; the 
Siberian authorities accused him of an impudent breach of 

C role ; according to others he purchased his escape by the 
traysd of comi^ea However that may be, his wild views 
presently shocked Herzen and other old friends in Loudon ; and 
a great change is to be noted in the tone of Herzen’s Kolohol 
(on which Bakunin was employed at once) after his arrival 
Herzen had always written as a wise Russian democrat. From 
the time of Bakunin’s arrival we find in the Kohkol that lust of 
destruction which marks the Nihilism of to-day, a doctrine which 
Herzen abhorred ; and firom the time when Bakunin took a 
share in its management the paper gradually lost influence. 
Bakunin preached more and more wildly. Not only must the 
present order of political things be entirely uprooted, but all the 
accumulated achievements of art and science must be destroyed 
in the universal regeneration. He supported the Polish 
Revolution eagerly, which was consistent enough ; but when he 
warmly advocated the interference of the Western Powers, and 
even recommended their armed intervention, he lost entirely that 
popularity which he had enjoyed among Liberal Russians as a 
victim of despotism. In 1865 the Koloml moved to Geneva ; and 
Bakunin took an active part in all the hotheaded conferences 
that met in Switzerland. The war^e league for universal peace^ 
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' and above all the International Society, called forth hia best and 
wildest powers ; and he succeeded in damaging both societies, 
and in offending Marx as well, by an ill-judged attempt to unite 
them. He then founded VAlMcmce InteriuOionale de la 
Dfmoeralie SoeiaUhte, which even the Internationalists and the 
militant friends of peace denounced as too radical, and which, 
TOrhap^ is the incarnation of the vague term Nihilism. The 
State was to be abolished, with its jtuucial and financia l systeuu 
and universities. Religion, of course, and marriage, as a miser- 
able conventionalism of priests, lawyers, and citizens, must 
also go by the board. This prudent society seems to have been 
joined by about a score and a half unknown persons (our own 
countiy being represented by a “ Mrs. Gay”), and it proceeded to 
announce its views and intentions to the trembling Slates of 
Europe by an imposing circular. 

In 1869 Sakunin renewed his connection with Russia in a 
dubious way. One Netschajew came to him prqfessing to represent 
the organisation of the liberal students of St Petersburg. This 
man, although young, was already an experienced swindler; and 
there is little doubt that Bakunin must soon have known thin- 
However this may be, he sent him home again to be leader of the 
Russian section of his AUiance IrUenMtumale. Secret societies, 
as we saw in the days of the Fenian swindle in Ireland, and still 
more in America, are fruitful in opportunities for plunder. The 
zealous are persuaded, the cowardly are threatened, into ^ving 
money for “ the cause and it is obvious that the accounts of a 
secret society cannot be subject to audit. Add to this the terrorism 
which its real or supposed {^nts can exercise by threats of 
denunciation to the society, or by occasional real denunciations 
to tho State, and we may conceive the helplessness of those who 
have once tampered with the accursed thing. Netschajew mada 
good use of his opportunities. Many young and promising men 
of the officer or student classes hurried round him. To these he 
talked of the approaching revolution, of the vast ramifications of 
the conspiracy, of the necessity of paying money, and of secrecy. 
At Moscow, he talked of the “ Circle" at St. Petersburg ; on the 
Neva he spoke of the “ Board’' in the older capital. At last the 
fraud was discovered and denounced by a Moscow studefit, whom 
Netschajew at once assassinated.^ The murderer escaped into 
Switzerland, but was properly given up by the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Bakunin defended him to the Ust, and soiled his own 
reputation by so doing. Netschajew’s Ixial brought to light the 
fact that Bakunin had deluged^ Russia — espec^y the young, 
half-educated classes — with political papers of the wildest and 
most rabid kind: he praised Karakasow, who attempted the 
Czar’s life in 1866, but deprecate further attempts, as the Czar 
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must be reserved for the judgment of the people : the aim of the 
revolution was to be universal destruction : absolute void must 
be created, for if one old social form were left it would be an 
embiyo out of which all the other old forms would renew them- 
edves. His hate of things Oerman caused Bakunin to take 
the French nde in 1870 ; and if wUd nonsense could have 
strengthened France, no German would have recrossed her fron- 
tier. The name of one of his pamphlets, “L’Empire Kwmto- 
GerrMvnique et la Revolution Sooicue," sufficiency indicates the 
nature of his support. He lived on a few years in Switzerland, 
a disappointed man. The French Radicals would have none of 
him ; the decent Russian Radicals could not associate themselves 
with the friend of Netschajew ; the enmity of Marx cut him 
off from the Germans. He died suddenly in 1878. A man of 
doubtful character, and of impossible opinions, be was himself 
nothing, and he can have no peimanent direct influence on the 
world. We must, however, attribute to him some power as one 
of the main sources of the senseless violence of the extreme 
Radicals in Russia, and as a connecting link in that chain of 
solidarity which undoubtedly exists in greater or less strength 
between the iireconcilables of all Europe, from Cadiz and Car- 
thagena to the Neva. 

We have thus hurriedly surveyed the two main leaders in the 
cause of Russian radicalism. We have said little of Nihilism, be- 
cause little is known of it — we doubt even if there be a distinct 
organisation of Nihilists — and because we consider it no more 
formidable than Fenianism, a mere combination of a few idiots 
and a few knaves; but it is quite certain that a deep-rooted 
hatred of the old system of government, even in its present 
modified form, exists among large classes of Russian^ and that 
among those classes the healthy progressive counsels of Herzen, 
and the mad, destructive teachings of Bakunin, have circulated 
largely in spite of all the precautions of the Gkivemmeut. They 
have had great influence, more influence than they deserve : ana 
why ? Simply because the State has idlowed no safety valve. 
As long as people can be made to believe that the Czar is Gk>d, 
and that the whole duty of man is to obey him, they can perhaps 
be govetned easily. But it is absurd to count upon the perma- 
nence of such a belief. Tcmt va la ervuike d Vea/u qw’d la Jin 
eUe se caeae. Men will find out some day that the Czar ma^ 
mistakes, or is inconsistent : and their one rule of life thus de- 
stroyed, they no longer have any standards ; and, having to make 
for themselves new ones in a hurry, they are apt to make 
very bad onea ii nd here let it be noted, as a remarkable fact, 
that l^e wild Radical omnions seem to attract almost ezdurively 
the petty-noble class inRusa% young officers, university students, 
and the lower officials. The palace revolutions of former days 
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were, it is true, invariably the work of the higher nobility ; bat 
this is not extraordinary, as they alone were concerned in the 
affairs of the palace, and as these revolutions were merely 
intrigues for power among themselves. But it is remarkable, and 
at the same time alarming, that in a militlry despotism the 
military and official classes should contain revolutionary elements. 

We will now endeavour to place before our readers another 
type of the leading Russian in Prince Wladimir Tschbrkasski, 
who died on the day of the signing of the Treaty of San Stefano last 
year, as Civil Governor of the provinces then just conquered 
by the Russian armies. The Prince was bom in 1821 ; and in 
early life already formed an exception to his das^ like Herzen, 
by matriculating at the supposed dangerously Liberal University 
of Moscow, instead of entering the Guards. He was at the 
university later than Herzen and Bakunin, but just at the time 
when the Slavophile doctrines, which the contemporaries of the 
latter, the brothers Aksakow, Samarin, and others, had, as we 
have stated, drawn from Hegel, were in full bloom ; and he 
joined the circle which adopted them. He appears, however, 
not to have been at any time an enthusiast, or other than a cool- 
headed, able man, inclined to scepticism generally, but believing 
firmly in himself. He regarded tact as the highest wisdom, and was 
one of a class (which the author of “ Russland vor und nach dem 
Kriege” asserts to be numerous in Russia) which knows every- 
thing without ever having learnt anything." He was sought 
after in society, but ajmears to have awakened no great love 
among his comrades. On leaving the university, he avoided the 
service of the State, and lived alternately in Moscow or on his 
ostate. In the reign of Nicholas this was already somewhat of 
an act of opposition ; but Prince Wladimir was sharp-sighted 
enough to see that the existing order of things must change with 
the death of the Czar, and that it was better to begin his career 
in the reformed future ; and so he bided his time. The emanci- 
pation brought him forward. After that great act had become 
a settled question, it was still discussed whether the serfs should 
receive merely their personal freedom or their lands with it. 
The Czar was for the more liberal course ; the higher nobility 
generally against it. Tscherkasski dedded boldly among the 
nobles of his province, for the free grant of the lands. He thus 
became a marked man; and was named a member of the com- 
mittee of organisation for carrying out the emancipatioq. He 
was very successful in St. Petersburg circles, and befiame one of 
the most observed of the Liberals who frequented the salons of the 
Grand-Duchess Helena. As is known, the serfs received their 
lands with their liberty, on easy terms of purchase. When these 
labours were ended, Tscherkasski received no farther employ- 
ment, and returned to his estates. He left, however, influential 
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and aotive friends behind him ; and it seemed certain that he- 
must come to the front in the next great political changes. 

Soon after the aocesaon of Alexander IL, the Marquis Wielo- 
polski was sent to gore m Poland in the hope of reconciling that 
unhappy oonntiT. Wielopolrid at once introduced many humane 
reforms. The Polidi language, suppressed under Nicnolas, was 
restored. His^ schools were Mtahhsned. All non-Polish officials 
were replSaced by Poles. But, when in spite of these concessions, 
the Poles revolted in 1868, the Czar determined on adopting a 
different course. Nicholas MOiutan was sent to Poland under the 
Grand-Duke Constantine to transfer all power in the country 
from the nobles to the peasants. The Slavophile party eagerly 
took up the crusade against the Polish nobility and the Catholic 
priesthood ; and many of its most active members took service in 
the new Government of Poland as " missionaries” for the Bussifr- 
cation of the kingdom. The chief means for this end were the 
confiscation of the property of the Boman Catholic Church, and 
granting to the emancipated serfs their lands unconditionally. 
Miliutin’s most active lieutenant was Prince Wladimir Tscher- 
kasski, who started for Warsaw with a complete plan of adminis- 
tration in his pocket, and with a resolution in his mind to “ up- 
root Latinism, and replace it by a thoroughly Slavonic civilisa- 
tion.” Left with full powers in Miliutin's absence, Tscherkasski 
at once destroyed institutions which had been the work of years. 
Tolumes of laws were issued : schools shut : bishops deposed : 
Boman Catholic diurches transferred to tho Greek &ith : the 
nobility was ruined : in a word, every institution of Napoleon I., 
Nicholas, or Wielopoiski was destroyed. The Grand-Duke’s 
successor. Count Berg, presently found that matters were going 
too fiut, and made remonstrance at St. Petersburg. Berg had to 
oppose Tscherkasski at Warsaw, and Miliutin at St Petersburg, 
until 1866. When the latter fell ill. Count Berg happened to be 
at the capital, and he used the lucky opportunity of influencing 
the Czar against the violence of the Slavophile doctrinairea 
§0 well, that Tscherkasski was badly^ received on appearing at 
Court, and (to his great surprise) reemved his dismissal when he 
asked for it 

The Slavophile party was checked, but not defeated. It 
organised at Moscow in 1867 an ethnological exhibition, to 
which all the Slavonic people were invited to contribute. Ilie 
most flattering attentions were paid to the deputations from the 
Slavonic pibvinoes of Austria, and from the Danubian Princi- 
palities; and every effort was made to make all the guests per- 
ceive that Bussia was the natural head of the race, that her 
languam must be the prevailing dialect, and that the Orthodox 
Greek Church was that of all Slavonians. At a grand banquet 
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given by the City of Moscow, Pogodin, a veteran Panslavist, in a 
speech deplored the absence of the Polish brethren. The 
Bohemian Bieger, in an eloquent reply, said that he had always 
felt the recent Polish revolt to be an error, bui be now thought 
that Russia, being in the position of a conqueror, could afford to 
be generous, and offer life and brotherhood. This speech of 
Rieger by no means received the applause which was wont to 
greet his utterances. The Russians could not agree with him, 
and it was necessary that a reply should be made. Prince 
Tscherkasski rose, in full self-confidence, and passing over the 
question of nationality, he dwelt on the equality of Russian and 
Pole before the law, declared . that Russia owed Poland nothing, 
and that the necessary step towards reconciliation must be a 
submissive return of Poland, like that of the Prodigal Son in 
the Gospel. This speech naturally tickled the ears of Russian 
Nationalists ; it supported Panslavism, but Panslavism under 
Russia, to which race all the other Slav races were to be as 
younger brothers. Tscherkasski became exceedingly popular, 
and was in the next year elected Mayor of Moscow. This ofiSce 
had a few years before been held only by traders of the second 
class ; and at the coronation of the present Czar, the officers of 
his Guard declined to sit at table with the Mayor when the city 
entertained them. We may note, by-the by, that two or three 
generations back a Lord Mayor of London would not have 
dreamt of seating himself at table with a sovereign ; and we 
have a half meraoiy of having read that at the banquet to the 
Allied Sovereigns in 1814 the Mayor did not sit with his chief 
guests. Tscherkasski soon fell into conflicts with his colleagues, 
mainly owing tohis haughtiness; and he presently resigned hisoffice. 

For the next few years the Prince occupied himself with his 
estates, Sind with the Slav Committee of Moscow. This body 
constantly worked to keep alive the Panslavistic feeling in 
Russia and other Slav countries ; and the revolt in the Herze- 
gowina and the war in Servia quickened its activity. In the \ 
summer of 1876 it became likely that Russia would declare war ; 
and the Panslavists resolved to have an Administration ready to 
govern the Slavonic provinces which were to be annexed, as the 
Germans governed Elsass-Lothringon in 1870-1. Tscherkasski 
was everywhere spoken of as the man to be the head of this 
Administration. The Prince himself merely let it be known that 
he would accept such a post, if it were offered to him, only on 
the condition that he should have sole responsibility and absolute 
authority over all his subordinates. When war was declared in 
April, 1877, the Government was more than occupied with the 
new system of mobilisation, and was glad to conciliate public 
opinion by appointing Tscherkasski on his own terms. 

[Vol. CXIII. No. CCXXIII.]-Nbw Sbries. Vol. LVII. No. L M 
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The Prince now for the second time had a great mission/’ 
the civil administration of the territories to be occupied. He 
took with him a few professors who were supposed to know 
something of Slavonic and Bulgarian law ; but the main part of 
his stair he filled with young officers of the Guard. These young 
gentlemen, it is true, knew nothing that would fit them for the 
work ; but they were likely to be perfectly obedient As the 
Guards were not intended to take part in the campaign, many 
officers were attracted by the hope of service, and the promise of 
high pay ; while some of the more thoughtful were glad to serve 
under a man with such a reputation for ability and liberalism as 
Tscherkosski. All expected to find the organisation” in 

E erfect order, and that their duties in the new territories would 
egin at once. Unfortunately, on arriving at the front they 
found that the new territories were not yet occupied ; and 
though the “ organisation’^ was so tiw complete that they n^ceived 
their titles as governors, town-majors, &;c., of {daces still in the 
hands of the Turks s^^d diew high pay, yet they were reduced 
for occupation to watching the files in Roumanian villages. As 
soon as he began to act, TscherkasMki displayed his old insolence. 
Even before the passage of the Danube he behaved most rudely to 
a deputation of Bulgarian notables, who had been received with 
distinction by the Czar and Prince Gortsebakow. As the armies 
advanced, the Bulgarians were astonished to findtbatthe “biothers” 
who were libeiatingthem were severer masters than any they had 
yet known. The Czar had promised in a proclamation the 
abolition of the tax on Christians for military exemption, which 
was chiefly paid to the Turks in kind. Tsclieikasski ordered 
that it should still be paid wherever soldiers were quartered 
for ‘‘ supplies to the army.” As troops were quartered every- 
where, the Bulgarians gained nothing from the im|)eriahbenevo- 
lence ; nay, they were worse off than ever, for they had to pay 
the tax in specie because the Russian army-contractors objected 
^ to payment in produce as competing with their interests. The 
greatest severity was practised everywhere, and the Nagaika 
(the Cossack- whip) was freely administered. Corporal punish- 
ment, by the way, was a favourite method with Tscherkasski, 
and bis fondness for it had caused some of his difficulties in the 
Moscow Mayoralty. His severity disgusted not a few of his 
soldier-subordinates, many of whom were of a liberal way of 
thinking, and had hoped to find in him a man of like mind. 
One notable feature of his policy, which reminded men of his 
conduct in Poland, was to depose the higher Bulgarian clergy in 
favour of Russians, and to advance in every way the ignorant and 
venal Black” Clergy. Deputations which ventured humbly 
to petition against any of his acts were lectured and threatened. 
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Suddenly the Turkish victory at Plevna caused the rapid 
evacuation of much of the previously occupied territory. 
native inhabitants were obliged to flee before the Turks ; and 
the northward roads were blocked with men, women, and children, 
on whom the Russian occupation had invited Turkish vengeance. 
These poor fugitives were naturally without resources; but 
Tscherkasski’s Administration, which had levied millions in Bul- 
garia, refused to aid them : We are sent here to administer 
government, not charity.” The Russian army was disgusted at 
the proceedings of the civil administration, and its disgust was 
increased by tales of the horrors wrought by the Turks on the 
unfortunate Bulgarians who had welcomed or obeyed Tscherkasski. 
Presently the Guards wore ordered to the front ; and the best 
of the Prince’s nominees eagerly quitted him to rejoin their 
regiineuts. The subseqUeut sgccessiis of the Russians enabled 
Tscherkasski to recommence his system whore he had left off. 
He had learnt notliing from experience ; and his second period 
of activity was like his first, save that the enrolment of a Bul- 
garian Militia,, under Russian officers, ordered from the highest 
quarters, occupied much of his energy. He died suddenly, as 
has been said, on the day of the signature of San Stefano. 

When the sensible men of the national party learned what had 
really been done in Bulgaria, it was a pdinful revelation and a 
bitter waniinsr for them. They had felt sure that they were 
doing a wise and patriotic and^humane thing in supporting Pan- 
slavism. They had chosen their own man, a clever and liberal- 
thinking statesman of experience, with wealth and rank to raise 
him above any unwoiiliy influences. And what had come of it? 
The Paiislavists could not have made better arrangements, and 
yet their triumph was a sorry failure, and a relapse into the worst 
wrongs of which their nation had ever been accused. 

With these feeble sketches of three of the men who seem to 
us to have had most influence, or to have been connected with 
the most powerful influences, over the Russian people, we must 
conclude for the piesent. We hope to tell more of Russia’s 
recent past in a later Paper. We would willingly have said 
something of the probable outcome of the events of the present^ 
and submitted some opinions. But, while we write, the events 
of the day change so rapidly that all calculation is upset. What 
might with some reasonableness have been predicted of Russia 
a few short weeks ago is driven out of probability by new outrages. 
Everything is in confusion. And the Czar, perhaps, no more than 
any other man knows what Russia’s next policy will be, though 
he will have so large a share in the making of it. 

Disappointment would seem to be the chronic condition, not 
only of the National or Panslavist party, but of all parties and 

h2 
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orders in Russia. The National has had its opportunity and lost 
it. The ultra-Radical party is now trying its hand. The crude 
lessons of its favourite teachers are bearing fruit in the repeated 
a<^ssinations and incendiary fires ; and still oftener, perhaps, in a 
focm of which we hear little, viz., extorting large sums of money 
by means of threats. This policy of their irreconcilable friends 
must be a deep sorrow to all reasonable seekers after a regenera- 
tion of Russia by radical change ; and its necessary ultimate 
failure must cause disappointment to the misled extremists who 
fight with such miserable weapons. 

And if there is one man who suffers disappointment more than 
all other men on this earth, who shall it bo unless Alexander II. 
of Russia ? A man of honesty and humanity recognised even by 
his foes, he inherited his Crown when the country was in the 
lowest depth of disaster and misgovern men t. He commenced a 
noble work of reform in a noble spirit. He braved the great 
chiefs of his Empire, as none of his predecessors had ever done, in 
the cause of the suffering masses of his people. Nor fear, nor 
interest, nor respect of persons, though all these \^ere combined 
against his wishes, did he allow to overcome him. He scorned 
delights and lived laborious days” over the mighty question of 
emancipation, which was the work of years, not of a stroke of the 
pen. And the emancipation of the serfs, though it be his greatest 
achievement, is but one of many great achievements in the 
popular course. And when he loolcs for rest, if not for reward, 
he finds at the hands of his people, not honour and gratitude, but 
death. The man who, of all men of his age, of his own will 
and power, has benefited the greatest number of bis fellow-men, 
he it is who walks among his beneficiaries with his life in his 
band. The food that he eats, the couch on which he lies, nay, 
the very earth which bears him, in all of these death has lurked, 
and death still may be lurking for him. 

It will be well for the world if Alexander II. has the moral 
courage to resist the promptings of pride, to be just and fear not, 
and to grant — ^in spite, not in consequence of threats— such con- 
cessions as seemed wise three months ago. All Western Europe 
and nine-tenths of his own people would applaud him ; for it cannot 
be that the ill-disciplined brains which are upset by the insane 
lucubrations of a Rakunin are more numerous than the few whom 
history shows to have been seriously influeuced by Marat. A 
foreign war may occupy the national mind ; but war as an ex- 
pedient is unworthy of a great Frince whose throne is undoubtedly 
based on his people’s will. And it is, after all, a course which only 
postpones the evil day. 
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JNDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. — Central Asia and Afghan- 
isian — Two montlib alter the receipt of Geoeral LomAinS 
lying despatch, the Russian Government published a fairly honest 
account of the disastei at Dcnghil tepe. Fiom this and fiom the 
previous nanatnes winch, in spite of the Ctire of the Government, 
ariived from the front, we may construct an intelligible history of 
the expedition The troops collected at ChiLislar suilered not only 
from the climate but from want of proper supplies caused by 
the liaud*- of ofhceis high in rank The neighbouiing Peisians 
agreed to furnish piovisious, but, as the Russian ofEcials embezzled 
the funds whiGb ought to have gone to the coutractjrs, these refused 
to fulhl their engagements Theie was a general flight of camel men 
fiom the adjacent distiicts At length, in the beginning of August, 
General Lazaicfi; selected from the troops quartered in the Attrek 
valley a special corps The line of advance was by the Attrek and its 
tiibutdiy, the bambar, to the past* m tlic Kopet Dagh, which leads to 
the Akhal Tckke oasis The legion thus travel sed was one for the 
most part of lock and desert, and the soldiers had to beai all the evils 
of extremes of temperature, unwholesome water, and insects The 
vinguaid had some engagements with Tekkes, whom they easily re- 
pulsed. In the middle of August it was at Bendessen, at the foot of 
the pass, the icstof the force being at intermediate posts in the Sambar 
valley. Heie they. heard of GeucrU LazarefE's death General 
Lomakin, as senior ofheer, assumed command, and saw a chance of 
retrieving the disgrace of his failure m the previous campaign The 
army crossed the Bcmi pass, and debouched on the true Tekke country, 
the fertile and well-wateied plain which lies on the northern margin 
of the mountain range. On the other side is a dreary waste of sandy 
desert Streams from the hills watered the gardens, round which the 
mud-houses of the villagers were grouped Melons, vines, and other 
fruit were abundant There was a iich growth of corn, and even of 
such crops as cotton. A network of irrigation channels covered the 
country. The Tekkes, it seems, are nomads and robbers during only 
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part of the year. From seed-time to harvest they live in villages, 
cultivating their lands. Harvest over, they start for the steppe to 
dwell in huts of felt, and make raids and forays on their neighbours, 
At first the Tekke notables had come to the Russian camp and lulled 
the commanders into false confidence. But, on the eve of the descent 
into the oasis, they all disappeared. Thenceforth the Russians found 
the villages through which they passed almost wholly deserted. The 
whole male population had in fact assembled at Denghil tepe — ^aiillage 
which, in the present state of our maps, it must be sufiScientto describe 
as east of Archman and Beurma. The Russians now felt the difficulty 
of transport. They had, indeed, by great exertion, collected a camel- 
train. But the native drivers had deserted, and tlie inexpertness of 
the Russian soldiers who took their place caused even a greater loss of 
beasts than they had experienced in previous campaigns. It was 
found necessary to leave the waggons at Bendessen. Thence the camel 
train brought supplies and ammunition for a fortnight only. At 
Durun the two columns into which the expeditionary force had been 
divided united. There the first Tekke guerillas shoivcd tliemselves. 

On the 8th September the army arrived at Geok tepe, of which 
place Denghil tepe (“Fort Denghil”) is the fortified stronghold. 
Reconnaissances disclosed that it was held by nearly 15,000 Turko- 
mans, of whom almost half were cavalry. The main fortification 
was a quadrangle with steep clay walls and a deep ditch. But 
in front of these were other trenches filled with water and })arapets 
strengthened with rows of Kibitkas (felt huts). All the ground 
round was intersected by canals, and the low mud walls of the 
fields, while mills and embankments offered defensive points, of 
which the Tekkes made excellent use. General Lomakin ordered a 
portion of his force to advance with a light equipment to the assault, 
while the rest came on more slowly with the baggage train. The rear 
column was soon attacked by Tekke horsemen. Pistol in hand and 
sword between their teeth the children of the steppe encountered the 
Cossacks, who, terrified by their fierce onslaught, at first recoiled. At 
length the Tekke troops were repulsed, but the Russian advance there- 
after was necessarily slow. Meanwhile the vanguard had also been 
attacked. Advancing, it attempted to dislodge the enemy from the 
ground in front of the fortress. In spite of the desperate and heroic 
resistance of the defenders they were compelled to retire from point 
gfter point of the outlying works. At length the Russians were mas- 
ters of these, but the Turkomans sallied forth again and again to a hand- 
to-hand encounter with every variety of barbarous weapon. Finally 
they retired within the chief rampart. The assault on this was delayed 
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till the whole BusBian force had arrived. The artillery poured a de- 
structive fire into the multitudes assembled within. Fugitives were 
turned back. According to the curiously apologetic official account the 
Tekkes were believed to be preparing for a retreat to Askabad, where 
a second fortified camp had been prepared— the Bussians had no news 
from the rear — ^the stock of provisions was small. The assault, there- 
fore, seemed both necessary and feasible. Under a heavy fire the 
Russians cleared a way to the ramparts at the point of the bayonet. 
There their advance was arrested by the ditch. The Tekkes, bursting 
forth knife in hand, fell on them as tliey stood broken up into small 
detached groups. Success was hopeless, and the Russians had to 
retire in disorderly retreat to the camp. Thence they bad to hurry 
by forced marches — their retreat harassed as far as Bendesseu by the 
Turkoman cavalry and a fresh body of troops from Merv. Provisions 
were exhausted. Murrain had broken out among tho cattle. The 
mass of the troops were withdrawn to Ghikislar, and soon the farthest 
Russian post was at Chatte. The Russians admit that they lost 700 men. 
The Tuikomans arc said to have lost several thousands. 

This brief histor}’^ of the expedition is we think a sufficient explanation 
of its failure. The Russians tried to take Denghil tepe by the desperate 
tactics which succeeded at Plevna. They were repulsed because they had 
not lives enough to throw away. The Tekkes, unlike the Kokandians 
and Bokhariots, had learned something of European military methods. 
They had not only thrown up earthworks, but fought behind them. 
The Russians rightly attribute their preparations to tlio presence 
last year among them of Major Butler, an English officer, who (we 
are translating into plain speech an official explanation published in 
India) contracted with the Viceroy to proceed at his own risk to 
inquire as to the condition and resources of the Turkomana Sub- 
sequently the Viceroy found it politically expedient to disown Major 
Butler, and there has been much unpleasantness as to his remuneration 
and treatment. It is certain that he gained tlie confidence of the 
Tekkes, and suggested to them plans for defence. The Russian 
journals at first alleged that the Turkomans fought with weapons of 
precision supplied by English officials; but the official account de- 
scribes them as using for the most part arms of native manufacture. If 
they had any breech-loaders they were probably acquired in tlie ordinary 
way of trade from Persia or Afghanistan. For the present the Russian 
expedition has been wholly abandoned, but next Spring one will 
be undertaken on a larger scale. 

The Russian advance this year along the Attrek was through 
Persian territory. The Shah made no objection, though his 
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permiBsion had not been adsed. He did not protest against the 
mission of Russian officers into his territory to secure the co- 
operation of tribes hostile to the Turkomans. He even allowed a 
Russian telegraph to be worked on Persian soil. NeTertheless the 
Muscovite Press is significantly angry. Persia — ^if it is to save itself 
from extinction — ^must, we are told, heartily co-operate in the next 
campaign. It must furnish abundant supplies. One section of military 
opinion urges that the advance should be through the comparatively 
ea^* country south of the Attrek. Perma is to be reminded that it should 
show gratitude for the cession of Kotour — that as a Shia Power it 
ought to help against the Sunnite Tekkes. It is warned that it must 
repress the Kurdish raids into Russian territory. And as Persia may 
possibly not recognise its own interest, it is luckily remembered that the 
fertile province of Azerbijan was once under Russian rule. Persia, 
nevertheless, is said of late to be sensitive to English influence, and to 
claim from Russia commercial &cilitieB which that Power is not 
likely to concede. Meanwhile the Tekkes ask the Shall, their 
nominal Suzerain, to help them against the common enemy. As the 
Russians destroyed their crops, they have boon forced to raid into 
Persian territory. And they have given emphasis to their triumph over 
Russia by successful attacks on outposts — one near Krasnovodsk. Thoy 
are even said to threaten Ghikislar. Russia is no longer reticent as to 
the real nature of the expedition. In the latest authoritative manifesto, 
an article by M. Kuropatkin, one of General Kauffmann’s most trusted 
agents, the old stories of Russian prisoners and trade routes to Khiva 
are abandoned, and the provocation is said to be the encouragement 
given by the Merv Turkomans to the Akhal Tekkc to resist Russia. 
It is certain that in the late campaign the Khan of Merv fought 
against Russia. The Russians may, thereibre, fairly say that they are 
entitled to chastise him. 

But the question of Merv at once raises the question of Herat. 
We have, therefore, to refer to the effect of the English suc- 
cesses in Afghanistan on Russian opinion. General Kauffmann 
had hardly started for his old post at Tashkent when it was an- 
nounced that an army of 40,000 men was to be collected in Central 
Asia, and another in the Caucasus. Both were to converge on the 
northern frontier of Afghanistan. The Russian view is that the 
English occupation of Cabul has put an end to previous “under- 
gtairdings.'’ Russia, therefore, proposes to give Herat to Persia, to 
make*the provinces north of the Hindu Kush Russian, or at all events 
dependent on Russia (possibly under the rqle of Abdurrahman), and to 
leave the rest of Af ghttniatan to English influence. The St.PeterBburgh 
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Government is said to have pressed the English Cabinet for freidi 
assurances,” but our ambassador is believed to have decbned discus- 
sion, stating merely that the arrangement by which England conducted 
the foreign relations of Afghanistan would probably be permanent 
It is very improbable that fiussia, a prey to internul disorder and 
exposed in Europe to the hostility oi Germany and Austria, will renew 
in Asia an openly aggressive policy. Indeed, it is known that the 
mihtary movements contemplated have been postponed General 
Kauffmann demands money as an essential preliminary Nevcith^ess, 
Bussia has an army in Tuikestan of more than the normal strength. 
She must, li only to restore her prestige — ^press vigorously towards 
Merv. Unle<is it is pait of the English programme to lestoie (under 
proper guarantees) Ileiat to Persia, fiussia may purchase Persian 
co-operauon in her other schemes by offering to help Persia to obtain 
possession oi the coveted fortress A railway from Krasnovodsk or 
Ghikislar to Kizil Arvat is seriously contemplated bueh a work 
would be u<ieiul not only to facilitate transport in the expedition, but 
as part of a line to tlie 0\us by which fiussi*! would complete its 
rail and water way to the Northern border of Aiglunistan The mam 
advance on Merv will certainly be made across the dcsen from 
Charjui (on the Oxus) The fiussians at Merv will bo nearer to 
Herat than the English at Candahar, and would have a far easier and 
more fruitful country to traverse. As to Ileiat, we need only say that 
It IS one of the stiongest fortresses m Asia It stands in a fertile plain, 
through which passes the gieat h^h«vay north and south and east and 
west Whether the mihlaiy and eoinmereial advantages of holding 
It would(^e worth the outlay necessaiy to keep a large force so far 
from its base with so turbulent a people and so steiile a country 
between — whether we could not by guaranteeing it to Persia reap all 
the advantages we should gain by holding it ourselves, and in addition 
make the Persians our firm friends, are questions too wide to be dis- 
cussed heic. One thing is certain if we do not occupy Herat, fiussia 
has the will and is not likely long to want the opportunity to do so 
Whatever the future of fiussian progress, her first and immediate 
interest is to perfect her means of communication Her efforts to this 
end may have in view only peaceful development A new generation 
of fiussian officials may arrive who will not look beyond the Hindu 
Kush. But those who promote the schemes of the day urge them 
chiefly on strategic grounds A plan has been submitted for the 
extension of the Orenburg railway by way of Tashkent and Samarkand 
to the Afghan frontier The financial details of the scheme, however, 
are so extravagant as to dismay even the fervent aspirations of Russian 
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journalists. Meanwhile an expedition has been exploring the country 
between the Russian frontier and the Oxus. Tlie river it seems is 
navigable from Khiva to the Afghan border. The Waksh and other 
Northern tributaries of the great stream were also examined — with 
a view to the march of an army.*’ The scheme of restoring the Oxus 
to its old bed seems by no means chimerical. A scieutific expedition 
is now on its way to Khiva to investigate the question But mean- 
while the Khan has satisfied the practical explorers who have already 
visited him that the design can be carried out by native agency. He 
has in fact, by destroying some dams, diverted the stream for some 
distance. More practical is the project definitely sanctioned of extend- 
ing the Poti Tiflis railway to Baku. Already a telegraph crosses the 
Caspian. As the struggle for supremacy in Asia — if it comes — will 
be one of comthunicationa, we may note here that the grounding of an 
English steamer in the Suez Canal has revived the controversy as to 
the necessity of an alternative route. The Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
it is argued, furnishes at once a motive, a means, and a justification for 
the construction of a section of the Euphrates Valley railway to con- 
nect Alexandretta with a port on the Euphrates. The advocates of 
the line claim that it would develop a country naturally so fertile that 
the local traffic alone would yield good intorebt on tho outlay. On the 
other hand, it is alleged that the necessity of repeated transhipment 
would render it useless as a through route for goods— that the local 
traffic, under Turkish rule, would remain inconsiderable — that it would 
be as much exposed to Russian attack as the Canal, which indeed 
other Powers are also interested in keeping open — and that in the 
worst case conceivable we can always revert to the oldAroute by 
the Cape. 

The relations of Russia with China since the cession of Kulja 
are not very clear. Russia has indeed undertaken to protect 
Chinese commerce in the event of war with Japan, but on the 
other hand bands of Kipchaks and Andipanis have invaded Kashgar 
from Russian territory — ^instigated, it is said, and armed by Russian 
officials — and have pressed the Chinese garrisons hard. Colonel 
Prejevalsky, the explorer, we may remark, is now on his way to 
Tibet. 

On the 5th October, the head of Greneral Roberts* column had 
reached the entrance of the Char Asiab defile. Reconnaissances 
showed that the steep heights on both sides were strongly held by the 
A%han troops A cloud of Ghilzais hung on the rear and threatened 
the force which, under General Maepherson, was still advancing from 
Zahidabad. The tactics which succeeded at the Pewar were repeated. 
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While Major White advanoed up the gorge, takiog height after height, 
bj dint of fighting, General Baker made a turning movement to the left 
and captured the main point of the enemy’s position. They retired 
in confusion. General Macpherson reached camp safely, but ihe whole 
country round was seething.” The Cabuli troops had established 
themselves on a hill which commanded the Bala Hissar. Ours spent 
the 7th in preparing for the attack. On the 8th General Massey 
was sent to cut ofif the retreat of the mutineers to tlie Kohistan road. 
Ue found the Afghan cantonments at Sherpur deserted. The davalry 
took up a position on the road, while the artillery shelled the heights 
held by the Afghans. Baker’s brigade, which was to co-operate, did 
not arrive till night fall. When day broke on the 9th, it was found 
that the enemy had, during the night, evacuated their position. The 
line of retreat was towards Ghazni. Our cavalry started in pursuit, 
and captured guns, equipage, and some pri<«onerB. The original pur- 
pose of the niutineers had, apparently, been to await the arrival of the 
troops from Ghazni, and to defend the Bala Hissar. But after the rout 
at Charasiab no one had a commanding iniiaence in their councils. 
It is to be regretted that we lost the chance of striking a decisive blow 
at the head of the resistance. But for the moment the results were 
satisfactory. The tribal levies dispersed. That day our troops 
entered Cabul and were received with sullen rebpect by the people. 
On the 12th the English General made his formal entry. From the 
window of the palace he addressed the crowd assembled in the garden 
below. Uc told them (in the terms of his proclamation) that all the 
citizens had incurred the penalties of rebellion. Yet the British 
Government, in its clemency, would spare the city. Such parts, how- 
ever, as interfered with the military occupation of the Bala Hissar 
would be destroyed, and a heavy fine would be imposed. Cabul, and 
the country for ten miles round, was placed under martial law. 
Carrying arms was forbidden, under penalty of death. Kewards were 
offered for the apprehension of persons concerned in the massacre, 
and of those who had opposed the British advance. The apprehensionB 
of treachery generally felt seemed to be justified by a series of 
destructive explosions in the magazine of the Bala Hissar. The general 
belief was that matches had been scattered among the loose powder 
with which the floor was covered. The Bala Hissar was finally 
abandoned and dismantled, and the cantonments at Sherpur were 
converted into permanent barracks^ Meanwhile, assemblies of the 
tribes had attadied the British posts between the Pewar and Cabul. 
Colonel Noel Money’s little garrison at the Shutur Gardan was invested 
by 10,000 Ghilzais. lie prudently husbanded his resources, till, as 
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General Hngh Gough was approaching from Eushi to his relief, he 
attached and dispersed the enemy. After that the garrison returned with 
the relieving force to Cabul, and the Shutur Garden was abandoned 
for the winter. The question was naturally asked whether a route, which, 
like the Euram, is dosed for several months in the year, can fairly be 
considered a military route at alL Subsequently the troops on that line 
were all withdrawn to Euram Fort. Punitive expeditions which it was 
found necessary to undertake against the Chakmanis, the Jajis, the 
Orakzais, and lastly the Zaimukhts, were brought to a successful 
issue. 

The efforts made to enable the force in the Euram to march at 
once on Cabul had withdrawn transport and supplies from the 
Ehaibar. On this account the regiments hastily dispatched there 
advanced slowly and painfully through the rugged sterile country, 
turning aside now and then to chastise the neighbouring tribes for 
outrages or to requisition supplies. Our commanders conveniently 
collected in kind the arrears of revenue due to the Amir. On the 7th 
of November the head of the Ehaibar force met troops sent from 
Cabul. Soon regular communication was opened up by the Lataband 
Pass, which was found preferable to either of the alternative routes. 
Military posts were established at intervals. The supreme command 
was vested in General Roberts. 

That officer had from the first described himself as advancing 
to vindicate the authority of the Amir. According to this con- 
venient theory all who opposed us were rebels. Indeed, so far 
was the fiction strained, that an “ amnesty” was declared for those 
who opposed us in the belief that the Amir was a prisoner* in our 
camp.” He had from the beginning been regarded with suspicion, 
and soon he became, in fact, a prisoner. Two commissions were 
appointed. One, a military tribunal, was for the trial of prisoners. 
Afghans have had frequent experience of the fate of partisans of the 
British once the British have gone away. Our occupation of Cabul 
was believed to be only temporary. No student of history, therefore, 
can wonder that there was great difficulty in getting true evidence. 
On the other hand, no one who knows Oriental character can wonder 
that an immense amount of false evidence was given. A military 
commission is not, perhaps, the best tribunal for investigating cases of 
the kind. But it was necessary to impress the Afghans by a spectacle 
of spiSedy retribution. Executions took place daily in the Bala Hissar, 
not only of persons convicted of participation in the massacre, but 
of persons who had merely fought against us. In the callous towns- 
people these executions produced no feeling of horror, but at least 
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they destroyed the old belief that it is safe to plot against the 
foreigner. We are in military occupation of Afghanistan. To adopt 
the refinements of sentimental jurisprudence ifobviously impossible, but 
public opinion, while it approves the most deliberate and far-reaching 
execution of justice on all concerned in the attack on the Embassy, will 
not long tolerate the treatment as rebels of men who took part in 
a resistance which was probably as patriotic as any act of Afghans 
could be. 

The second commission made inquiry into the circumstances ot 
the massacre. Its report has not yet been made public, but certain 
facts generally believed may be briefly noticed. Remembering the 
dishonest vehemence of some recent electioneering speeches it is 
necessary to remark that (1) an Envoy was sent to Cabul, and not 
elsewhere, at the express request of the Amir ; and (2) the smallness of 
the escort was due to the confidence — not an unreasonable confidence, 
we submit — of Sir P. Cavagnari himself that his personal influence 
would render him as safe at Cabul as at Peshawar. There is reason 
to believe that before the niiissacre the Herati regiments paraded the 
streets par ordre bupdricur,” abusing and threatening the Resident. 
There were constant quarrels between the soldiers of the escort and the 
Afghans. The Amir, in his Privy Council, expressed a disposition to 
rule by Afghan ways,” not in honest fulfilment of his treaty stipula- 
tions. Ho had, too, a not unnacural repugnance to the proposed tour 
through his dominions, during which the Envoy was to be ever at his 
elbow, overshadowing his authority, and torturing him with suggestions. 
The actual assailants were not, it would seem, the Herati troops, and it is 
not clear that violence was from the first intended. The Amir made 
no real effort to bring his faithful soldiers against the mutineers. He 
may have been dazed with fright or opium, but his guards interfered 
to save his own treasure from pillage. The night before the fight 
at Charasiab he received the “rebel” chief in his tent. He did not 
supply us with the information he undoubtedly possessed as to the 
plans of the enemy. He tried to dissuade us from advancing. He 
had, before leaving Cabul, put to death one of our partisans. He 
planned flight from our camp. Feeling, then, that he was treated as 
an enemy by us and as an imbecile by his own people, he tendered 
his resignation to General Roberts. Ho did not appear at the public 
entry into Cabul. General Roberts, having in vain urged him to 
reconsider his resolve, accepted the abdication. The proclamation 
which announced it to the people of Afghanistan declared that, after 
consultation with the principal Sirdars, chiefs, and representatives of 
cities and provinces, the General would decide on the future arrange- 
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menta for the government. Meanwhile the Amir’s authority would 
be exercised by us. Whether it is the intention of Government to 
invite these representatii^s to choose an Amir, or to approve of an 
Amir already chosen by us, or whether it purposes to allow Afghan- 
istan to revert to its normal condition of tribal independence, con- 
cluding -treaties with independent rulers of provinces or tribes, or to 
put English garrisons at the important strategic points and leave the 
civil government to native chiefs, or to assume the whole government of 
the country, there is at present nothing to indicate. The Amir remained 
in our camp a prisoner. As his presence was embarrassing, he was 
sent under escort to India. He relinquishes without regret the posi- 
tion for which when a young man he struggled with such ardour and 
genius, and trusts, like the ex-ruler of the Punjab, to end his days as 
a game-preserving squire in a Midland County. Several of his advisers, 
whom the evidence taken by the Commissioners implicated in the guilt 
of the massacre, were at the same time sent in custody to India. The 
deportation of the Amir, whose wrongs we had gone to redress, and of 
the Ministers who had come to our camp virtually under a safe-con- 
duct, provoked some obvious criticism. 

The Amir, before his disgrace, had given information which led 
to the discovery of hidden treasure. This came as a welcome 
contribution to the military chest. There were abundant supplies 
of wood at Sherpur ; but forage was soon a d’fficulty. Parties were 
sent out to bring it in from the neighbouring districts. An attempt 
was made to open a new route to Jalalabad by the Lughman 
Valley. There were constant rumours of fresh combinations of 
tribesmen and disbanded soldiers. At Ghazni an old molhih was 
active in preaching a jihad. Padshah Khan, the most influential 
chief of the Ghilzais, was active on our side. The headmen of 
the Kohistan and other villages around Cabul had come in.” But 
Asmatullah Khan, the great Ghilzai chief of Lughman, held aloof. 
To extend our authority, and to get the much-needed supplies, 
members of the family of Dost Muhammad were appointed to the 
charge of the districts of Kohistan, Logar, and Maidan — all adjacent 
to Cabul. In the latter there had been some severe fighting towards 
the end of November — ending ii\ the burning of villages by our 
troops. After this, the newly-appointed Afghan governor was 
murdered by the people. Meanwhile, the Kohistan regiments in 
Turkestan, being left without pay, returned to their homes. On 
readiing Bamian, near Cabul, they were invited by General Roberts 
to surrender. They did not do so, but some of them sent in their 
arms. From the records of the Cabul arsenal it appears that 
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Shir Ali had accumulated over 379 guns and 59,000 rifles (40,000 ot 
English make). Of the guns we have captured 256, but only 7000 
rifles have been given up. Thus with a disbanded soldiery, anxious to 
retrieve the disgrace of their defeat, with a population ready everywhere 
to rise against us, with arms broadcast over the country, danger was 
always in the air. 

Early in December gatherings were reported in the Maidan, 
Kohistan, Zaimukht and Logar districts. On the 9th General Baker 
marched by way of Gharasiab to get behind the Ghazni insurgent* 
band gathering in the Maidnn district ,(on the Ghazni road, west of 
Cabul), and cut ofl* the retreat to Ghazni. General Maepherson was 
despatched at the same time to Argandeh, on the Ghazni road, in 
order, by a feint, to draw on the insurgents who, it was understood, 
were anxious to gain a junction with those from Kohistan. General 
Maepherson was to jireveut the junction and drive back the Maidan 
band on General Baker. On the 10th General Maepherson encoun- 
tered, not the Ghazni insurgents, but those from Kohistan. He drove 
them back without any serious loss. General Roberts ordered him to 
advance the next day to Argandeh by the mountain road, while 
General Massey was to proceed to the same place by the valley. 
General Massey, advancing too confidently through a country cut with 
irrigation channels, suddenly found himself in front of the Ghazni 
force, numbering 10,000 tribesmen and soldiers under Mahomed Jan 
— the rebel leader at Gharasiab. The cavalry escort made desperate but 
unavailing ciTorts to clieck the advance of the Afghans. Our men seem 
to have retired in disorder, abandoning four guns. General Roberts and 
Goloncl Maegregor rallied some of the men, and the guns were happily 
recovered. Meanwhile, the enemy had tried to force their way to our 
camp by the Gabul gorge. Encountering there two companies of the 
92nd Highlanders, and pressed in the rear by General Maepherson, 
they were forced to take up a position on the hills above the city. 
During the night they attempted to take the hills commanding the 
Bala Hissar, but were repelled by the English pickets. The 12th was 
spent in unsuccessful and apparently not very strenuous efforts to 
dislodge the insurgents from their strong position on the conical 
hill, Takht-i-Shah. That night General Baker, who had been 
hotly engaged in the Ghaideh Valley, returned, and the splendid 
corps of Guides came in from Gandamak. General Baker’s flank 
attack next morning compelled the enemy to abandon the hill. 
But meanwhile the troops below had been attacked by other 
insurgent bands. The victorious soldiers from the hills and the cavalry 
from Shirpur at length dispersed them. The city throughout remained 
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quiet. The most seriouB feature in the affair was the unwonted 
bravery of the Afghans and the skill with which they were led. The 
following day General* Roberts again attacked the enemy, who 
numbered 80,000. The fighting was severe, and we lost one gun. 
The enemy, continuing to advance, General Roberts thought it better, 
till reinforcements arrived, to abandon the other positions and collect 
his forces within the Shirpur cantonments, about two miles from 
the city. His force consists of 7,500 seasoned soldiers. He has 
abundant supplies, and the position he holds is admirably suited 
for defence. Admitting that, the abandonment of the city must 
damage our prestige, there is no ground for serious anxiety. The 
tribes along the Khaibar may perhaps rise and harass communica- 
tions. But the line, it must be remembered, is hold by 17,000 men, 
and fresh troops from India are ready to take the place of those 
ordered to reinforce General Roberts. Telegraphic communication 
was not for some days interrupted. 

But even if the Cabul force be isolated for the winter it can still 
hold its own. It is necessary to emerge successfully from some 
great difficulty such us this, to break the tradition of English disaster 
which, no doubt, encourages Afghan resistance. The partisans of 
inactivity of course regard this fresh evidence of the vitality of 
Afghan spirit as a demonstration of the soundness of their views. We, 
who regard interference as a regrettable necessity which circumstances 
have forced on us, have always believed that difficulties such as these, 
or greater difficulties still, were jiOBsible and probable. If the English 
people are to be frightened from an enterprise by finding that it in- 
volves toil and sacrifice, the sooner it abandons the rospousibility of 
empire the bettor. If Shir Ali’s broken soldiery and tribal mobs, 
having little artillery and no scientific leaders, have proved formidable, 
how much more formidable would have been the task of advancing on 
Gabul, every important point being held by Europeans, and by Afghans 
trained and led by Europeans and fighting with European artillery 7 
Yet few Liberal statesmen are rash enough to say that we could 
tolerate, for an hour, a Russian establishment at Gabul. Events have 
, shown so clearly that such an establishment was projected, that here 
we need only add that Government is stated, on credible authority, to 
have discovered, at Gabul, conclusive docuAientary evidence that Russian 
dijglomacy has been active there, in a sense hostile to England, since 
1878. There is even believed to be evidence of Russian complicity* 
in recent events. 

Our position at Gandahar, at any rate, justifies the policy of annex-^ 
atipn. That fertile province is experiencing the first and happy stage of 
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English rule. A strong and beneficent Government has succeeded to 
a weak and oppressive (jovernment. The period of codes and scientific 
government has not yet arrived. The common sense of administrators 
is glad to adopt the loose but popular methods of native q^stems. The 
benefits already are obvious. The area 06 cultivation has doubled. 
Already the trade in wool is rapidly expanding. The Durani governor 
is wholly our friendi and the mass of the people would be only too 
glad to hear that our rule is to be permanent. There is a satisfiictory 
absence of startling events. A force went from Candahar to occupy 
Ehelati Ghilzai. Near that place, on the 24th October, it defeated 
a band hastily raised by a Taraki chief. Want of supphes prevented 
it from advancing to ched: the seditious movement at Ghazni. The 
active Governor of Bombay visited Candahar, and, tnore IndicOf held a 
durbar there. 

At Herat the news of the Gabul massacre was received with re- 
joicing. Ayub Khan is described as much embittered against the 
English. The late of Cabul has been so often decided by move- 
ments from Herat that the place has naturally become a focus of intrigue. 
Nothing is more to be desired than that the Afghan soldiers should 
attempt to meet the English in the field. Ayub Khan, it seems, has 
decided to play our game by advancing to attack Candahar. But 
difficulties of transport and supply are likely to check his progress. 
There is a report that General Stewart has informed Ayub Khan that 
if he does not hold Herat for the English, he will soon cease to hold it 
at all. The province of Farrah is* still under the rule of an Afghan 
Sirdar fanatically opposed to us. With the exceptions we have thus 
noted, all the leading Sirdars have come— not, perhaps, to show their 
devotion, but to see what they can pick up in our camp. It seemed 
at one time that Wali Muhammad was to be sent to try his fortune in 
Badakshan, but another prince has been sent in his stead. The Trans- 
Hix^du Kush provinces may, for the present, be regarded as practically 
independent under the local chiefr. 

Our communications with the new frontier are being rapidly im- 
proved. The railway to the Khaibar and the branch to Kohat will 
probably reach the Indus next summer. The line to connect Sakkar, 
on the Indus, with Quetta, and ultimately Candahar, is being con- 
structed with unexampled rapidity. Already engines run twenty-four 
miles beyond Jacobabad. 

* Surmah . — In the beginning of October, the chargi d'affaires at 
Mandelay— in accordance with the instructions of the Indian Government 
-—suddenly left the Besidenc^. To avoid the appearance of flight, he 

[ToL CZIH. Noi CCXZIH.]— Nxw Sbbixs, Yol. LYll. No. T. N 
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his party walked through the atreets to a steamer in the riyer. He 
waited to take on board all the Europeans who cared to leave Mandelay. 
In a letter to the Burmese minister he said he was going away as his 
position had fer some time been inappropriate.*’ No hindrance was 
offered; indeed, the Burmfjse officials sent to the steamer, withacourteous 
letter, Ihe property which had been left at the Besidency. The party 
reached Bangoon safely. For a time commercial intercourse was sus- 
pended, but soon theirrawaddy flotilla beganagain to ply. Some difficulty 
was apprehended, owing to ^e objection of the Burmese officiala to 
the presence on board of preventive officers of the British Customs. 
The Burmese, however, waived their objection. Soon after, a mission 
despatched by the King to the Viceroy, reached Bangoon, They were 
detained there for some weeks. Then the Viceroy informed them, 
through the Chief Commissioner, that the British Embassy at Mandelay 
had been treated with so little courte^ and respect that he could not 
receive a merely complimentary embassy which was not authorised to 
discuss the removal of the grievances complained of. The ambassa- 
dors have referred to Mandelay forinstructions. But there is reason 
to believe that the King will be innexible regarding the Court cere- 
monials. No British Ambassador will again submit to the humiliation 
they imply. The mission was sent at the suggestion of the Einwoon 
Menghye— the most temperate of the King’s advisers — and it is feared 
that its repulse will lead to the triumph of the war party at Mandelay. 
The appearance of some Burmese maraudets in the passes caused 
alarm for a time at Akyab. British troops are massed on the frontier. 
Meanwhile, the country round Mandelay is in a disordered state. The 
King describes himself as anxious for a good understanding, but objects 
to being pressed ” into ** new ” stipulations. 

Bampa . — ^The wretched disturbances in Bampa continue. For a time 
they abated, and it would have been easy, by offering pardon to the less 
guilty, to have secured the surrender of the leaders. But the latter 
haue recovered their influence, and, protected by jungle and malaria, 
bid defiance to our troops. 

TheNaga Outbreak . — The Nagas,ahill tribe on our north-east fron- 
tier, have often given us trouble. Of late it has been the policy of the 
Assam Government systematically to suppress raids and extend the 
sphere of our influence. To carry out this policy, Mr. Damant, a young 
Bengal civilian, was posted at Kohima, a newly-established station in 
the Naga hills. In November, hearing that the Nagas had accumulated 
arms at Eonoma--a village twenty zniles from Kohima-— he went there 
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-mib. eighty sepoys^ AdYancing to the village with half his escort, W 
was received with a volley and shot dead. In the fight that followed, 
nearly all the Sepoys were killed. The Nagas then attacked some other 
posts, and surrounded Kohima. A hastily raised force advanced and 
relieved the little garrison and crowd of non-combatants just as they 
were reduced to the last extremity. An expeditionary force then ad- 
vanced on Konoma. The fighting was of the most desperate kind, 
and our loss was very heavy. At length the enemy were driven from 
the village. Their power is said to be completely broken. 

Nuraey Kessowjee, Wasadeo Balwant — Some criminal trials in 
the Bombay Presidency have created intense interest among natives. 
Nursey Kessowjee, once the rich^t merchant in Bombay, was con- 
victed of cheating certain ginning companies, of which he was agent 
and treasurer. At all the great centres of trade, we may remark, 
there are symptoms of a revival from the long depression, which at 
Bombay caused many failure^. The other trial was that of Wasadeo 
Balwant. Crowds of natives chie|feed the outlaw as he passed to 
and from the Court during the OTe days the trial lasted. From a 
diary and autobiography which formed the chief evidence against 
him it would seem that he was inspired with an insane hatred of 
all things English. He hoped that the Dacoities would be the 
beginning of disorders which ultimately would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Government. With the proceeds of the plunder he hoped 
to be able to prosecute his patriotic schemes. But there is reason 
to believe that these outpourings were an after-thought indulged in 
to give a romantic colour to a vulgar and inglorious adventure. 
Ho admits that he failed to animate others — even the starving” 
peasants — ^with his spirit. A native jury found him guilty of con- 
spiring to wage war, dacoity, &c. He was sentenced to transpor- 
tation. 

The Deccan Ryote Act. Bengal Police . — ^The Indian Government 
has at last taken a definite step for the relief of the distressed 
agriculturists of the Deccan. In certain districts — Ahmadnagar, 
Puna, Sholapur and Satara — ^the peasant proprietors are hopelessly 
in debt. The causes are complex. Money-lenders are in the East 
a universal, and, we may almost say, necessary institution. They 
supply the capital necessary for a poor and thriftless people. Our 
Government, by limiting and fixing its demand for land revenue^ 
created proprietary rights in land — ^unrecognised by the native 
aystems which preceded ours. Our civil law declared the rights 
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created saleable satisfaction for debt. Thus borrowing was 
facilitated. The people were at once weighted by inherited debt 

debt of a qeusred obligation), prone to mischievous extravagance, 
and grossly ignorant. The money-lenders were rapacious and com- 
paratively intelligent — at any rate thqr were able to secure legal 
talent of a very unscrupulous order. The Courts administered a 
judicial system, not understood and not trusted by the people. The 
judges were overworked, and often corrupt. The underlings (upon 
whose good offices the decision in m|ny cases depended) were as a 
rule wholly venal. The period of prosperity created by the American 
War was followed by a period of depression. The Government 
Hevenue system, though not in itself oppressive, was rigid and 
inelastic. Eveiything combined to put the ryot at the mercy of the 
money-lender. In 1875 agrarian riots on a wide scale took place, the 
object being chiefly to destroy the bonds and processes (for the most 
part fraudulently obtained) which were^ the evidence of indebtedness. 
A commission made inquiries in ^76 as to the causes of tho distress, • 
and their report revealed an almfls inconceivable degree of wretched- 
ness. In many cases peasants who had paid over and over again the 
original loan had finally become mere bond-slaves of the money- 
lenders. Since 1876 the subject has practically slumbered, but at 
last a measure of relief has been passed into law by the Legislative 
Council. Its provisions are as drastic as the provisions of a satis- 
factory measure must be. Securities arc provided against the fraudulent 
execution of documents and for the rigid record, of payments. Some 
attempt is made to utilise indigenous institutions by making village 
headmen judges in petty cases, and by providing that no suit can be 
entertained an attempt has first been made to settle it by 

** conciliators.” Tho number of judges is increased, and a system of 
personal supervision is substituted for that of interminable appeal. 
Limitationa are placed on the employment of professional agents, and 
•s prevent fraudulent ex parte decrees the Court can compel the 
attendance of the defendant. In all contested cases the Courts can 
go behind the bond and inquire into the whole history of the transac- 
tion between the parties. The old (shorter) period of limitation is 
reverted to. As to execution of decrees, implements and cattle used 
4n husbandry are declared exempt from seizure. Imprisonment for 
debt (except in of fraud) is abolished. Land, unless specially 
pledged for repayment of debt, is exempt from attachment. Lasfly, 
Courts are empowered to discharge debtors “from claims which 
uouU not be fully realised except by demoralization or lifelong 
bondage.” The collectoii however, may manage the land and apply 
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the proceeds to the payment of die debt. The Bill had been referredi 
to a Select Cknnmittee, in which the advocates of strict legality’* 
succeeded in modifying it in material ports. An animated and 
indeed acrimonious debate followed in the Council. Finally^ the 
original provisionB of the measurei as framed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, were restored. We need not review the criticisms to which 
such a measure is obviously open. Many of its features are mere 
experiments. We are not sure that it is not too late to try them now, 
and we can only regret that the measure is not extended toother dis- 
tricts, where the same evils exist, and where they are not yet beyond 
remedy. The evidence given in the despatches and the speeches in 
Council as to the utter inefficiency and demoralising influence of our 
judicial system confirms all we have so long urged. The discovery 
that in certain districts of Bengal police officers have systematically 
arranged for the committal of robberies by their own accomplices in 
order to procure the conviction of innocent persons, and that the 
eriatenre of the eyatem waa mil known to the native gentlemen of the 
district^ not one of whom even told tl^magiatrateof it, further illustrates 
how little, under the present system of Government by records, reports, 
and returns, the over-worked and ever diifting personnel of administra- 
tion possesses the confidence of the people. 

Miacellane(ma,—Tho regulations by which ’’special war corre- 
spondents ” are subjected to arbitrary censorship and humiliating re- 
strictions have elicited from all the Indian papers protests character- 
istically vehement. The attempt made by a drunken Kurasian to 
assassinate the Viceroy is of no political significance, but may, 
perhaps, serve to draw attention to the degraded condition of the 
class to which the offender belongs. No one has shown greater anxiety 
to ameliorate their lot than Lord Lytton. 


THE COLONIES. 

The rumours of the coming Dissolution of the Imperial Parliament 
bring before the public the leading ^statesmen of all parties. Those 
of the one party endeavour strenuously to prove their claim to power, 
while those of the other os stoutly defend their stronghold of 
possession. In such a contest blame for the past or for the present is 
out-shadowed in the minds of practical men by the programmes 
offered of future action. And it is a prominent sign of the times 
that in one, and that one rapidly becoming the greatest, of fhe 
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diTisions of national policy^ complete nnanimify appears to preyailf 
between the capable leaders of either par^. The very mention of 
the Colonies bring leaders of all sides to agree that the maintenance 
of the happy union between the yarious proyinces and communities of 
the present British Empire is the one bright hope of the economic 
future. 

Nor is this other than a necessary deyelopment of the position that 
has come upon the British nation. In great measure silently this 
nation ha^ becomoi during the first half of this centuryi possessed 
of a yast portion of the earth’s surface, hitherto, for the most 
part, undeveloped, but offering, in extent of soil, richness of natural 
wealth and congeniality of climate, at the least twice the economic 
possibilities of Europe. To form a just conception of the future of 
such a nation in the presence of such opportunities, we must form an 
abstraction for ourselves of an untenanted, uninhabited Europe ; hand 
this over to this England of to-day ; and then set about inquiring how 
best such a people, with such a possestion, could lay the seeds of their 
inevitable future prosperity ? 

Already vigorous advance has been made towards the utilisation of 
tbis vast domain. Already this new Europe is populated by no less 
than 10,000,000 Englishmen, and already an enormous amount of 
capital has been sunk in this new soil. But this preliminary and 
partial exploration has served the one purpose of proving, beyond all 
cavil, the actual presence of enormous undeveloped resources. The 

fertile belt” of Canada is proved fit, if brought into sernce, to 
supply a world with wheat; the vast interior of Australia, not so long 
ago reported to be little better than a barren and a bumt-up 
wilderness, is now proved to be the possible home of incalculable fiocks 
of merinos, of long-wools, that shall suffice to supply the world with 
wool of a quality and in an abundance unknown in any previous, 
epoch of civilisation. 

The Britidi nation Ins thus passed through two stages. It has, in 
the first place, taken possession of these vast tracts ; and it has, in the 
second place, b7 thorough exploration and occupation, proved incon- 
testably the vdue of their permanent acquisition. The third stage is 
now imminent, in which, wisely ai^ well, the nation must set itself, to 
ilB own immense benefit, to a due utilisation of these its ascertained 
ofSportunities. And the prime basis of such action is the infusion 
throughout the nation, and more especially among those who are to* 
guide, an adequate knowledge of this new estate. Without reference 
to the representation of Colonial interests in the Imperial Parliament, 
there is present an urgent necessity for the representation of Colonial 
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knowledge. Many constituencieB, especially such as thrive on the 
export of mamifactureSy cannot serve their own interests better than 
by setting up as their representatives capable men possessed of Colonial 
knowledge. 

Colonial matters — ^political, commercial and industrial— are more 
and more forcmg themselves on the attention of those who yet reside 
in the Old Centre of the Empire; and with this demand for know- 
ledge of Colonial matters arises, as we sec all around — ^in books, 
novels, new^apers, addresses, speeches — an earnest desire to create 
a due supply. And the rise of this knowledge surely dissipates 
those misty ideas of estrangement, possible or eventual, which were, 
at no very distant date, the immediate results of ignorant appre- 
hension. 

It has been one of the few silver linings to the recent long- 
continued cloud of depression, that our various Colonies still main- 
tained an open-armed invitation of prosperous homes and unlimited 
prospects to any and all who found themselves unable to hold their 
own in the face oi bad times in the crowded Old Country. And for the 
last few years, when our exports, 'or, in other words, the direct results 
of home labour and capital, continued steadily to dedine, the exports 
of such results to our various colonies continued steadily to rise. And 
merchants and manufacturers, so soon as they acquire knowledge of our 
Colonies, only become desirous to see the economic connection, at all 
events, stoutly maintained, and the tie of material interests firmly 
perpetuated. 

It has thus grown to be a necessily of commercial and political life that 
— one and all — ^we should note carefully the growth and development of 
these various distant communities of Englishmen. These colonics are, 
in every sense of the term, new countries ; England is, in every sense 
of the term, an old country ; and to bind these, the one to the other, is 
to open for all the very best possible opportunities of future prosperity ; 
opportunities which have never before presented themselves to a 
nation, and opportunities which will exist for the present generation, 
but for that generation alone, to profit by or to let go for ever. 
Foliticians and statesmen, not only in the Old Country, but in each of 
the various Colonies, are now witnessing the dawn of this question. 
Traders, manufacturer^ capitalists, labourers, every citizen of the 
empire, quA producer, one and all, have a vital stake in this problem ; 
and in no less degree does it become the duty of every citizen, 
consumer, clearly to estimate the high advantages now proffered for his 
acc^tance or refusal. But the primary basis of right action is 
inteUigent appreciation of present and proq^eotive conditions; and 
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this is obtainable alone by dose study and attention to the devdop- 
xnents proceedinf^ in every p^^t of the empiroi 

In order to judge summarily of the commercial, political, and sodal 
elements in these devdopments, it u wdl to bear in that the 
Colonial Provinces of the British nation group themselves economically 
under constitutional categoriea We have, on the one hand, the self- 
governing communities of North America, the Australias, and South 
Africa. We have, on the other hand, the Plantation Colonics of the 
West Indies, the Mauritius, and Ceylon, where history, climate, and 
circumstances combine to necessitate more paternal forms of govern- 
ment. In the third place, we have a string of provinces which may 
fairly be termed the trade outposts of this widespread nation. A 
rough economic table of the British Colonial Empire stands as 
follows 

JUVMUM. Trade. Pelt. 

Indnitrial. I — Self-goveniug 7.000.000 7,000.000 £23.000.000 £140.000.000 £03,000.000 

Plantation II.— Crown 1.000,000 112,000 2,000,000 16,000,000 2*000,000 

Factory HI — Ontpoata ... 300,000 100,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 

By the aid of such general tabulation it will be seen that the first 
division of Colonies, for instance, would by itself, in every economic 
respect, already take high rank among the States of Europe, following 
indeed close in the wake of the large and ancient monarchy of Spain. 
Or, again, that the trade of this group with England alone largely 
exceeds that of England with any one foreign State, being actually twice 
as large as that with her immediate neighbour France. But it is when 
we remember that the first group of Colonies, with its seven million 
energetic inhabitants, possesses resources and soil equalling those of two 
whole Europes, that we see, at a glance, the inevitable future that opens 
out And in such a review it is necessary to bear in mind, from the 
first, that in these three groups of great English communities there has 
been now firmly and definitively established a life, social, political, and 
economical, the precise counterpart of that in the Old Country. There 
has thus grown upon us the new and profitable duty of recording and 
watching the rapid development of these various communities of 
Englishmen, and reviewing, from time to time, the progress of salient 
types of colonial enterprise ; and so disseminating more accurate infor- 
mation in afiairs so increaaiiigly important to the whole economic world. 

<ir 

The Canadian Dommtbn.— In the varied history of England’s 
Colonial empire few more important incidents have occurred than the 
recent resolution on the part of the Dominion of Canada to send one of 
her Cahinent Minisfeen to.England in the capacity of Minister Besident 
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in tbe Old Country. This new departure in Canadian policy will 
be welcomed as* a genuinei because autonomous, development of the 
British Constitution. Safe referms and constitutional changes are not 
those which grow out of the enthusiasm of individual genius, nor even 
of that contagion of enticing ideas which has proved so disastrously 
powerful on the Continent; they are rather those which spring of the 
material necessities of the times, and this move on the part of Canada 
is the automatic supply of a demand that the growth of circumstances 
has brought into existence. 

It is suggested that a member of the Ottawa Cabinet shall reside in 
London, as it were the mouthpiece of the Dominion Ministry of the 
day. It will be seen that, at the first blush, he is not a mere ambassador, 
not a mere representative of a distant State, but he is rather a connect- 
ing link between the imperial and the local authorities. Nevertheless, 
there are grave issues connected with so important and novel a step. 
Under previous conditions the supreme authority of the British race, 
vested in the St. Stephen’s Parliament, delegated many of its powers to 
local parliaments, and all communications were carried on by its own 
department, the Colonial Ofiice speaking through the mouth of the 
delegated representative of the Crown in the colony. This representa- 
tive, in those larger and more important provinces which enjoyed 
what arc called self-governing powers, became, so far as all local affairs 
were concerned, a local Crown acting by and with the advice of a 
Ministry responsible to the inhabitants of the Province through a local 
Parliament. But now we are, so far as is known at present, to see a 
Minister of this local Ministry living in England for the avowed purpose 
of communicating directly with the several Departments that carry out 
the work of the Imperial Parliament. 

The high importance of this move cannot be overrated. With regard 
to Canada it is of course no difficult matter to see that with fertile 
territories of enormous extent, with rapidly-increasing population, 
already exceeding that of many European kingdoms, and with all the 
unbounded expectations engendered by such national environments^ 
large questions of urgent importance must continually crop up in a near 
future. The Defence Question, in these days of scientifio warfare, leads 
Canadian wisdom to seek close union with the large establishments and 
world-wide experience of the Old Country. The important Fishery 
Question, again coming to the front, is a type of the questions which 
must necessarily arise from tiyie to time, while two such progressive 
countries as those of the United States and the Candian Dominion lie 
in territorial contiguity. Again, the Colonies, and Canada most pro- 
minently among them, are day by day becoming recognised as the best 
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fields for English capital, and the arrangements of that large 

proportion of such inyestments yrhich come directly under Colonial 
goyemment control need an increasing amount of Goyemment 
attention. Again, the fast growth of all things Canadian, more and 
more claims Canadian aid for that occasional Imperial legislation which 
affects things Canadian, and more and more needs the countenance of 
the Imperial Parliament in that occasional Canadian legislation which 
affects the Empire at large. This new moye is a sign th.*it Canada must 
needs be heard of in the Imperial Parliament, no less than that imperial 
yiewB must be respected in the CanadianParliament. There has beenre- 
cognised need for all this in the recent Merchant Shipping Act at home, 
•or in that still more recent relapse to Protection which has seized, for 
the time, on the Canadian Parliament. And with this relapse Canada 
comes to learn by experience the troublous difficulties of the hard and 
intricate machinery of commercial treaties with foreign nations. It 
indeed suits her economy to find, in London, a Foreign Office, with its 
accredited staffs in eyery capital and part of the world. In all these 
yariouB questions we may recognise the necessities that haye developed 
the presence in London of a responrible manager of these details. It is 
a sign significant and telling of the value the Mother Country is to the 
Colonies when once they reach a stage of importance among the States 
of the world. But in an abiding contract the benefits must be mutual. 
If Canada’s Minister-Resident is to enjoy all the aid of our Foreign 
Office, what will Canada offer, in return, for the annual Englidi outlay, 
at the sole charge of which this Foreign Office and its diplomatic 
service are maintained ? Already the character of the answer is looming 
in the future ; already Canada is proving her true patriotism by quiet 
deeds ; for instance, we hear of the progress of the idea that Canada 
will organise an armed contingent to serve the imperial purposes 6f the 
British race. It is true, at the present, these tendencies to combined 
action afford rather a prospect of complications than of distinct schemes ; 
but time, by bringing them, one by one, into the light of day, will place 
them where they can be seen and truly judged of; and then, inasmuch 
as they spring from the necessities of the growing circumstances, they 
will be found to range themselves in due order and group themselves 
in formation the best for efficiency and work. The very ezp|rience of 
the fi^t working of this scheme of a Minister-Resident will at once 
bring out all the angles or difficulties, and briefly develope the 
efficiency or inefficiency of such means to attain the expected ends* 
Among other political experiences which Canada can supply with 
benefit to the Imperial Government few will be more useful than 
her mansgement of spirited and warlike natives. But the native 
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policy adopted by Canada has met with such obvious success, even 
when compared with that adopted away across a border among 
« cousms,” that the world is apt to imagine all difficulties success- 
fully overcome. The fundamental reason that such difficulties still 
exist is the cpntinued presence of the Indian races, together with 
the fast-increasing disappearance of their “ natural” food supply, the 
bu&lo. The only alternative is that Indians be innoculated with the 
powers of self-help, which shall not be confined to hunting the bison ; 
and to] accomplish this pass on from the nomad or hunter-stage 
of existence to the agricultural. And we find, already, even Chip- 
pewayans and Sioux in many cases transformed into fair agriculturists. 
But Ais spirit of civilisation does not promise anything approaching 
to a universal success, and there thus remains the necessity for the 
Dominion Government to prevent that absolute starvation which, from 
time to time, threatens portions, at all eyents, of these interesting 
peoples. The expense hereby incurred is the sole preventive of the 
appearance of that discontent and material despair which would result 
in open warfare. It was a tendency to this latter state of things, 
resulting from unfortunate financial delays, which was at the bottom 
of the recent rumour of an Indian outbreak at Battleford. 

The North-West mounted police, which has already achieved an 
assured reputation for all the requisite smartness and capacity, at the 
present maintains the supremacy of the State without fear of failure, 
and appears to be amply competent to prevent, or even to deal with, 
the threatened riots or outbreaks that are heard of from time to time. 
But, on the whole, a marked success has been achieved by the Dominion 
system, which, in brief, induces all Indians who will to derive 
their sustenance from a permanent occupation of the soil, and in addi- 
tion secs to it that those who will not, and who seem incapable of 
rising above the more congenial but wholly uncertain life of the 
hunter and trapper, are kept from actual starvation by the timely 
exertions of a government system of sufficient doles. 

In the districts of the West, which as yet iiave not been declared by 
Government open to settlement, the squatters,” those essentially 
useful pioneers of civilisation, have lately lost many hundreds of cattle 
killed in|ecret by starving Indians ; and the advent of many bands of 
Sioux, discontented with the state of affairs across the border, has not 
mended matters, but increased the necessity for eictra military pre- 
cautions, and further energetic assistance in the prevention of starva- 
tion, by the Government Indian Department. The fertile country 
iUK>und the South Saskatchewan, some day to become a most wealthy 
agricultural district, is now the scene of these anxieties. ,It is 
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fladli questions of increasiiig settlement whick would receive so bene- 
ficial an impulse from the completion of the new Trans-Continental 
Bailway. 

Sotah 4/nca.— -While in our North American Colonies the Native 
question becomes a minor and ephemeral trouble, in our South 
African provinces it stands out by far the most important incident of 
our presence in that part of the world. It is the Native question 
that lies at the base of all South African troubles ; and the fact must 
never be lost sight of that the European population at the present in 
occupation of South Africa is utterly inadequate of itself, and by 
means of its own resources, to maintain a supremacy ov^r the native 
population. The two races are so widely different that, by the expe- 
rience of all other ages and countries, to leave them to themselves 
would be to leave them to a death-struggle for the survival of the 
fittest. It may be that the Whites, in the end, would come off victorious, 
but they could only do so by a rapid deterioration in character, and 
by frlling to the low level of winning a supremacy of physical or 
^'scientific” force, which should supersede all ideas of freedom, honour, 
or humanity. The half-million whites could only secure themselves 
a clear supremacy over several millions of natives by means and 
measures that have, for instance, made a by-word of the Spanish 
conquests in Central and Southern America. 

But in the actual fiicts of the case there is the far brighter out- 
look of that continued connection with a wide-spread empire, whicli 
ensures not only material and physical support, but the infiuence and 
countenance of a public opinion of more than average honesty and 
sympathy. That this opinion can be sternly patriotic is seen in the 
universal support the nation gave when once, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the local need was recognised of crushing, the power of 
Ceshtwayo. The one great need is that this public opinion secures to 
South Africa a permanent and consistent policy in regard to native 
affairs. Hitherto schemes totally differing from one another have 
succeeded one another in rapid succession. With the appearance of 
excessive danger the aid oYthe Imperial Government has been freely 
given, and one more periodical renovation of native policy inevit- 
ably Mowed. Immediately before the present complications the 
pd&ey had been for the Cape Colony to annex various native dis- 
tricts^ under the title of Territories, ruled more or less in accordance 
with native systems. Meanwhile, the Colony of Natal, with its own 
preponderating native dement, found itself fast drifting into threaten- 
ing ^ powerful and warlike native states on its 
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borders, which, as yet, riaintained their independeoice. A third ele* 
ment in these South African difSculties was the presence of commu^ 
nities like that of Griqualand West, which arose from the rush of all 
classes to diamond-fields or other centres of industrial enterprise. 
And there remained, in addition, the yet suTTiving Boer States ctf the 
Orange Siver and the TransvaaL 

It must be borne in mind that the native races of South Africa are 
in a low stage of civilisation ; they are not possessed of the wealth or 
the instincts which untold centuries of civilisation of one kind or 
another had conferred on the natives of India. The resources, both 
human and material, at the command of the colonists of the Gape and 
Natal are thus absolutely inadequate, at the present, of themselves, to 
deal with such a mass. The unvamidied fact of this is seen in the 
continual aid that has had to be given by the empire at large. 

The natives of South Africa do, however, approach nearer in poli- 
tical character to the natives of Hindustan than to the Maories or Bed 
Indiana ; for it is found that when once they can be persuaded to 
adopt settled modes of life they increase, and do not decrease, in num- 
bers. And there is the one great hope that they may be induced to 
pass firom the stage of warfare to that of contract,*’ and to become 
the tillers of the soil, and not the plunderers of one another. In such 
an event the European colonists of South Africa will have the best 
prospects for a supply of cheap labour — ^the one great need in the 
development of new coimtiies. To secure such a state of thin^ the 
first requisite is confirmed security of person and property ; and this, 
in South Africa, unhappily involves the somewhat appalling question 
of a scientific frontier. The history of our presence in South Africa 
is simply one talc of successive annexations, each one the cause of the 
next ; for there rules a type of community which has on its borders 
the reckless, and often unscrupulous, enterprise of pioneer colonists; of 
men among whom the survival of the fittest has developed a race 
unexcelled in the fixed habit of ever pushing on beyond civilisation ; 
of men who will only regard new boundaries as new coigns of vantage 
whence to purii on to new conquests. 

This point has come prominently to the front in the new settlement 
of Zulul^nd. We hear of the express revival of the rights on the part 
of those set up in authority, to exclude traders, and even missionaries. 
It remains to be seen whether the practice of such a right is feasible 
on the frontiers of civilisation. But it is an attempt to set up that 
definite frontier which is the sole hope of South Africa. Traders 
and missionaries are the pioneers of civilisation in savage lands, and 
whithersoever they penetrate political influence must needs follow. 
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John Dunn is the new chief who is to wield this right on the very 
frontiers of Natal. He may safely be credited with practical expe- 
rience, whatever his other qualities; and he revives the old tale, 
heard in the South Seas — and, indeed, wherever they appear — ^that 
missionaries inevitably combine worldly trading with their higher tadc. 
But there is much subtle reason in &e contention that the readiest 
road to the heart of the savage is the palm of his hand. That mis- 
sionary Buceeds in his high purpose the best who introduces himself 
by means of the passport of present usefulness. The surest course to 
win the attention of the savage is the attractive magnet of material 
good. And this fact, if we can believe the records of the past, must 
in great measure underlie every missionary effort, even in Ihc present 
day. The Americans at Bhamo, no less than the hard-working Wes- 
leyans in the isolated islands of the Pacific, find themselves, willy-nilly, 
the centres of Ihe^^ foreign” trade. The Jesuits — ^practically (peaking, the 
most successful of all missionaries — ^persistently and avowedly made 
the economic baaiB the starting-point of their religious propaganda. 
John Dunn proposes to levy a licence-fee of 25Z. on each trader enter- 
ing his dominions. This w^ in some measure protect bond fide traders, 
and prevent roving ne’er-do-weela thrusting their white dishonesty 
and villany on his natives. This will leave the field the better open 
to the essentially-desirable advent of bond fide commercial intercourse, 
whether this latter be in the hands of professed traders or become the 
useful adjunct to the exertions of those whose ultimate object is of a 
higher and more religious cast. 

One step remains unaccomplished ere the case for the final settlement 
of the South Afidcan question can be made out 

The British High Commissioner has now the serious work in hand 
of winning the permanent support of the Boers to the definite 
institution of British rule in the Transvaal. And the most serious 
news from South Afiica is that which describes the spirit of dis- 
content and sullen opposition, which it is idle to maintain does not 
emt in most undesirable proportions. The very presence of the 
Boers in the Transvaal is, it must be remembered, an historical pro- 
test against Biitidi rule. To establish their peculiar ideas of a polity, 
to secure the free working of the institutions they deemed the best 
ibr their position, the Boers pushed on beyond the Britidi frontier lines 
and occupied the TiansvaiL That the very rule they had escaped 
should again embrace them is sufiicient cause for more than sullen 
discontent. 

It is not Burpiising, then, that we now hear of rqtorts of bodies of 
mwi retiring to the high lands from Pretoria and Middleburg; and of 
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iihe preparation of large supplies of Biltong,” the Boer substitute 
for the pea-sausages which enable German armies to enter upon a 
campaign. But the presence of Secocoeni in Pretoria, defeated and a 
captive, will, no doubt, rob this armed opposition of its backbone; 
and summarily decide the question whether such a movement oould 
assume sufficient proportions to seriously jeopardise a collision with 
the very large British force, both of regulars and colonial troops, at 
the present in the Transyaal, But it is well at once to acknow- 
ledge the actual character and position of the Boers. Grafted on 
to the original sturdy Dutch character is an amount of ignorance of 
the outside world that reminds one of that of the most infatuated 
South African natives. There is, no doubt, actually prevalent among 
these Boers an opinion that the English, after their strenuous efforts in 
Zululand, are, for the time being, urgently in need of rest and repleniidi- 
ment. The departure of troops and general reduction of armaments 
confirms these most ingenuous prejudices. But, in addition to this, 
the South African Boer, by history and tradition, is only too ready to 
oppose British dominion either by stubborn resistance, or, if that fail, 
then by trekking’' beyond its present reach. These Boers are known 
as a peculiar people, living in a species of patriarchal village communi- 
ties. The units ore large farms, covering several thousand acres, each 
of them a law unto themselves, under the headship of the father of 
the family. When the members of these units become too numerous, 
a party branches off to found a new community — ^trekking away till 
it occupy a new domain bought from the natives, after the manner 
of independent pioneer adventurers, or even simply taken pos- 
session of on the principle “Bes nullius cedit occupanti.” These 
communities, each being individually a law unto themselves, have 
developed a rooted aversion to the payment of taxes for the support 
of a Government which they feel to be no necessily for themselves. But 
this system of pushing civilisation among inferior races by isolated 
bauds, has degenerated in its methods far below the standard which has 
been always upheld by the inveterate English custom of holding toge- 
ther and working in dose union with the remainder of the nation. And 
especially does the lack of union rob such a system of that overpower- 
ing physical strength which is the sole guarantee for the success of 
such an attempt to improve the condition of warlike inferior races. 

In the Transvaal we have to deal, then, with this intermediate system 
of civilisation — and it is obvious that to win ready acquiescence at the 
first at all events, we must respect, so far as possible, the peculiar style 
of life that has now taken rank as second nature ; and above all bear in 
mind that the presence of an activdy supreme Government must only 
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introde so far as is actuoUj neoessary. The recent Middlebrongh and 
Potjhesfstran incidentSi though in their outward guise mere aasertiona 
of old Boer pKooeedings, cnstomarj in less settled days, yet prove that 
the spirit of independent discontent may give dangerous colour to 
otherwise unnoteworthy proceedings. There must no room be left 
for doubt as to the actual existence of an actually supreme Government. 
If necesBBiy, a timely exhibition of force must be made to convince 
even the dullest inhabitant of the countiy t^t a new order of things 
has come about, .and that all residents within the extensive Transvaal 
must conform to the ideas of the nation that now guides their destinies. 
But this should be largely tempered with an intelligent consideration 
for traditional prejudices and weaknesses. 

The alternative has, indeed, been suggested that the Engliidi had best, 
for their own sake, retire from the Transvaal. Such a course is 
practically impossible. To contradict ourselves and restore the mis- 
rule, and the scandal, and the supremacy of the natives in the Transvaal 
would be to declare ourselves incapable of proceeding in our self- 
appointed mission of winning South Africa to civilisation. 4?o retrace 
our steps would be to sacrifice our whole prestige, and would be 
regarded as the harbinger of fatal weakness, of fidlure, and of eventual 
retreat from the whole scene. Facts do not warrant this ; and the 
very enterprise and the power of English colonists resident on the 
spot would give the lie to such a course. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
we have taken a step which, for the sake of all the English in South 
Africa, we must stand by ; nor may we forget that a fiist-growing 
majority of the inhabitants of the Transvaal itself have definitely 
embraced the advantages of our rule. 

But the gravest task of this settlement of the Transvaal is that 
historical danger of the future, the further extension of the frontier. 
Those Boers that sturdily refuse to acquiesce in the new order of 
things will trek” across the frontiers. And hitherto the history of 
the rapid increase of our South African responsibilities has been 
merely the histpry.of following, step by step, dosdy on the Boers 

trddting” for independence from our authority. Into and out of the 
dtadel of Gape Town we have dogged their steps right across the 
continent, through Natal, and up to the Limpopo. The exodus of the 
Boers across the last boundasy hsB already commenced, and it becomes 
the point of most grave importance whether those in authorily con 
devise any means for definitely staying this indefinite chase of an 
tgniBfxImi — a chase which otherwise promises to extend the authority 
1 ^ force at tSie disposal of so small a community of Englidimen over 
BO enormoiiB an extent Southern Afid^a as to dudpate and so 
eventually destroy it. 
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When Parliament meets, one of its first and most important duties 
1^111 be the determining on the future policy in regard to South 
Africa. It is sincerely to be hoped that the common sense of the House 
will at once quash any electioneering allusions to the past. The 
necessary lessons of history must not be allowed to degenerate into 
mere recriminations and fotile talk of what might have been done. 
The history and present position of the South African communities do» 
indeed, need much close study. The old Gape Colony has recently 
been arranging the annexktion of a new territory of the Transkei,'* 
of some 16,000 square miles, and another newly-defined territory of 
Griqualand East, embracing some 7000 square miles of territory. The 
20,000 English colonists of Natal are working valiantly to overcome 
the difficulties of their position, and are even anxious for more united 
efibrts. Meanwhile the-vigorous “ digger*’ community of Griqualand 
West are opposed to the idea of annexation to the Old Cape Colony, 
though there are some among them who favour a proposed union 
with Natal and the Eastern Province.” And the Transvaal, trusting 
to the original Shepstone Proclamation, is expecting a separate 
government of its own. 

This late war has brought the whole question of the South African 
future to a head. In the Old Colony itself there are many who 
discover no particular benefits in burdening that colony with the 
arduous duties of governing an endless variety of South African States. 
The older colony is indeed in an altogether different stage from any 
other South African community. Its native question” is so fim 
settled that the natives within its borders are all of them peaceable 
citizens, merely representing a supply of more or less efficient labour. 
In Griqualand West, in the Transvaal, and in Natal, the native 
question at the present time represents the treatment of an over- 
whelming and, in divers times and places, a vigorously hostile element. 
And again, in the native territories” in Basutoland, Griqualand East, 
and the Transkei there is no white element, but a mere ^presentation of 
white supremacy in the presence of magistrates and other Government 
officers. There is thus a heterogeneous group of states which have 
hitherto developed haphazard, and with no common effort or design. 
Such a state of things cannot last, and it becomes the question 
of ^e future whether the small communily of Engliriimen in 
South Africa is to be left burdened with this task, or whether it is 
not more in accordance with right policy fi>r the Englidi nation as a 
whole to take upon itself the management of all those districts where 
the native element predominates and leave thk colonists of the Cape 
Cdony and Natal free to devote their energies to developing their own 
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iDagnifieent reBouroeB witb saoli practicable boondaries as maj 
■et to their reapectiTe Goremments. The materilhaid of our presence 
in South Africa is the ciyilisation of the natives. There is plenty of 
BurpluB brain and musde power in England at the present day to 
influence and rule the native element in South Africa, and to raise it 
till it aflbrds a market for products and an area of supply not only to 
the ooloniats of the more settled district^ but to the manu&cturers 
and merchants of the British Isles as well But it seems hopeless 
to expect the handful of English, busied with their own affairs in the 
Old Colony Gape and Natal, to be able successfully to bear the strain 
•of establishing and maintaining a wide-spread rule over an enormous 
and populated territory. This may be a fitting task for the surplus 
powers of a nation of 80,000,000 : it is no fit task for a community of 
400,000. 

Perhaps this view of the case can gain no more distinct advocacy 
than when the financial arrangements in connection with the late war 
are set out before the public. The total gross revenue of the various 
South ^rican communities scarcely exceed 8,000,0002. per annum. 
The struggle with the Zulus necessitated imperial aid, and this aid 
was forthcoming ungrudgingly and without hesitation. The colonists 
of South Africa, it has been found, once more, are actually unable of 
and by themselves to hold dominion over the vast tract at the present, 
nominally the possessions of the British Grown. But if this aid is 
necessary, it must repay itself. Among other incidental advantages, 
this imperial aid has connected the Gape with the rest of the world by 
telegraph. This desirable move was a mere hope of the future till 
imperial necessities brought imperial means to the task. South Africa 
•early enjoys this benefit, purely by reason of the &ct that it is a portion 
^f the British Empire. This telegraph does much to open up the 
Eastern Goast of Africa to civilisation. With this progress the South 
African colonies will enjoy fiie rapid growth of markets, of which, by 
their geographical position, they have the commercial command. Is 
the imperial aid that rendered these bright prospects possible to be 
accepted without rq)ayment? English taxpayers, who supplied this 
aid, cannot afford such generosily altogether gratuitously. 

There are two distinct modes of repajrment, of the highest benefit 
alike to England and to the Gape Golonies. The one is political. Many 
hope to hear again of a Boyal Gommission, or some other competent 
means, to inquire into the political proqpects of South Africa. This 
inquiry would embrace such questions as the relations of the various 
Ibcid administEEtions to the Home Government ; the very complicated 
suRingements between the various colonies and the numerous native 
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tribes ; the difficult]^ with the Boers ; the frontier arrangements, and 
relations with outside tribes. But the political mode of repayment 
would be for England to take over and administer, by the means of a 
local administration, all those districts of* South Africa in which the 
native element is beyond the surplus powers of the white residents. A 
service, both military and civil, on a necessarily modified form to that 
of India, would make use of much o^the unused eneigy of England 
in the highly remunerative work of r^ing the native element, with a 
view to developing the undoubted resources of avast tract of territory. 
Meanwhile, the colonists of the Cape and Natal could lay aside the 
unnecessary strain of managing and controlling these native forces, and 
thus devote their every energy to the task of developing the resources 
of their individual territories. 

The other mode of repayment is more strictly commercial. This 
new Grown Dominion in South Africa, managed directly by the 
Imperial Government, would enter upon a perfectly free exchange of 
products with England ; and the Cape and Natal could in no better way 
repay the imperial aid than by binding themselves with this new Grown 
Dominion, and with England, in the vitalising bond of free trade. It is 
impossible to be blind to the fact that some policy of this kind must be 
entered upon, which shall secure a stable and conristent Constitutional 
policy for all South Africa, native and European, in the immediate 
present, and become the trusted gu&rantee against all vacillation or 
sudden changes for the future. 

• 

The AustrdUaa . — ^This question of free exchange of products has 
always had attractions for the practical minds of AustraUans. Even 
at the present day, however, the five colonies on the Australian conti- 
nent are but sparsely populated; they cover an extent of territory 
nearly equalling that of Europe, but theiAinited populations do not 
equal that of Switzerland. These populations, are, however, the subject 
of very rapid increase ; and with this increase of inhabitants the req^eo- 
tive boundaries of the various colonies are, day by day, giving practical 
evidence of the ruinous restrictions of interchange brought about by 
Custom houses. As a consequence the proposals of the various govern- 
ments gro^ more frequent and more definite in the direction of some 
measure which diall put an end to a difficulty which, in a near future, 
promises to assume jnost expensive dimensions. Mr. Lalor’s late mis- 
sion to Sydney came to no practical result. And now South Australia 
has made a fresh attempt to open the question. 

An aggravating cause of these movements is the fimt that the 
colonial Governments have been permitted the somewhat anomalous 
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ttbertj of imponng Custom duties fixr other th^i revenue purposes. 
And although it is true that only Victoria, as yet, has entered upon a 
full-blown policy of Protection, yet each colony feeb that any other 
may, in an evil moment, follow in the steps of Victoria. And these 
Australian colonies already know, by experience, that such a step 
not only injures the colony that determines on it, but extends the 
blighting influence far across its^own borders. The whole question is, 
however, &st becoming of such general or imperial importance, that 
rapid prominence is being given to the question of the permanent 
establishment of free exchange of products between all portions of the 
British empire. The inauguration of such a state of things would at 
once reduce these customs’ difficulties of the Australian interior to 
insignificant proportions. 

Further evidence of the coming desirability of some such system is 
given in the rapid rise to importance of the industry of wine-growing 
in Australia. Wine is for the present a recognised food of civilised 
man. Yet the old established homes of its production in Europe are 
in actual danger of periodical destruction from such visitations as those 
which destroyed, for the time, the capacities of Madeira, or which pro- 
mise, from the insidious ravages of the phylloxera, to bring a similar 
blight upon some of the most prolific wine districts of the Continent. 
And although Australia has no reason to boast of eventual security 
from such destructive visitations^ nevertheless the wider and more 
varied the area of the supply of this commodity the better the econo- 
^mical results both for producer and consumer. 

Australian wines suffer under the present artificial disadvantage of 
being grown under a too-bouotiful nature. They develop naturally 
just too large a percentage of alcohol to suit these artificial restrictions 
with which European commercial ideas for the present hamper trade. 
The Melbourne Govemmiht has lately taken the pains to procure 37 
samples of must from various Australian vineyards, and to ferment 
these under the Government seal. No alcohol was added, but of the 
resulting samples of wine only ten were bdow the present arbitrary 
English standard of 26 degrees. At the same time, of these samples 
only one or two exceeded a 29” or SO” limit. The Select Gomnuttee 
of the House of Commons have reported in favour of raising this 
arbitrary English standard. The present Ministry seem to see in 
these wine duties one of Lord Salisbury’s remaining handles to win 
''concessions towards free-trade from such nations as Spain and 
FortugaL But there is the further influence of such a step in that it 
will open up to the Australian and the South African colonies a rich 
snarket for an important and prolific product. This step towards 
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greater freedom of Achange iritihiii the British Empire would place a 
powerful Ereetrade leyer in the hands of the Imperial Grovernment. 
If Spain, for instance, should hesitate to make the necessary conces- 
SAons dbe would at once risk not merely the competition, as now, but 
the actual substitution in English markets of Auldana for Xeres. 

This promotion of closer intercourse has been already conspicuously 
served by the first Australian International Eichibition, which has 
proved such a signal and gratifying success in Sydney. New South 
Wales, as the oldest of the Australian colonies, has thus most properly 
taken the lead in ^ving tangible proof to the older worlds of Europe and 
America that Australians are ready to take their place among the workers 
of the world. It is a happy combination of circumstances whidi brings 
.forward the Melbourne International Exhibition in close succession to 
that of Sydney, for, though the novelty and pride of originality will be 
wanting, there will be all the additional incentives of rivalry and expe- 
rience. Such a minor experience, for instance, is the complaint of 
certain English exhibitors of the inadequate provision afforded for 
their interests, especially as compared with that made by the United 
States Government on behalf of its own enterprising citizens ; these 
Englishmen ask for a Commission on the spot of greater power and 
energy. Melbourne will enjoy the pick of the Sydney exhibits in 
addition to a fresh contingent resulting from increased fame. And, if 
reasons of State permit the Heir to the Crown to honour Australian 
hospitality with his presence, the edifice of industrial union will be 
crowned and complete. The Free-traders in Protectionist Victoria 
have, however, loudly derided the illogical episode of a World’s Fair 
in a hotly Proctectionist community ; and the economists of Australia, 
no less than those of the rest of the world, will glean a most useful 
lesson from the results of these two exhibitions held, the one in a Free- 
trade, and the other in a violently Protectionist community. Able 
prognostications have, indeed, been made that the holding this exhibi- 
tion in Melbourne wiU tend greatly to open the qros of Victorians to 
all they are missing, by attempting so vigorously to protect themselves 
from all the aid the outside world is eager to a&rd them* 

Strict Protection has now been tried in Victoria for several years; 
but lately even the popular Premier, Mr. Berry, has met with what is 
almost tantamount to defeat in his recent attempts to further develop 
the grand idea of his party, ^‘Protection to Native Ihdustiy.” In 
Victoria, once again, those inevitable results, foretold indeed by all who 
knowaught of economic history, have come about, and with a suddenness 
evidently not ei^ected by Mr. Berry and his colleagues. Their recent 
proposal to increase many of the duties was not only met, but thwarted^ 
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bj the Tigorous action of the wioua indoBtrieSi each on its own 
behalf, against this aupposed benefitting of others. Never was there 
more practical realisation of the truism that just in so far as protection 
benefits one class of producers, in so &r does it directlj injure all the 
other classes of producers in the community. Victorians are to be 
congratulated that Protection in Victoria has thus early produced the 
only good result of which it is capable, and that is the practical 
demonstration of its own evil effects. 

That this mistrust in the hustings' cry of “ Protection to Native 
industry” is thus shown to be engendered in the Victorian mind does, 
in some degree, account for the fact that Mr. Berry so clings to his 
Beform Bill, even though, even in its modified tiiape, it has failed to 
win that majority in the Assembly which is requisite for all legislation 
effecting changes in the Constitution. Mr. Beiiy has consequently 
recommended the Governor to dissolve the Assembly, and the disso. 
lution is expected in the beginning of the new year. 

In the July number of the Westminster^ much space was given to 
a detailed account of this important Constitutional struggle proceeding 
in Victoria ; and precisely in the terms of those remarks have matters 
since progressed. A majority in the Assembly, of representatives of 
labour, of small capitalists, of the less prosperous members of the 
community,” have continued, in the main, to support Mr. Berry’s now 
Beform Bill which, after all the good counsel he received in England, 
reverts again to the two previously discarded schemes of Government 
by means of one supreme House of Parliament, or, in de&ult of this, 
superseding Parliament by Government by Plebiscite. On the other 
hand, the Upper House, composed of able, successful, and energetic 
leaders of the community, proving themselves worthy and admirable 
members of a House of Commons,” has passed &e counter Bill 
of Sir C. Sladen, which seeks to popularise and add power to the 
Upper House, and, in brief local phrase, render it a ‘‘ Second House of 
Commons” side by side with the Assembly. In July we hoped little 
for the activity of that sagacious compromise whidi has been the 
guiding spirit of the English Houses of Parliament ; and, as we then 
pointed out, the two dominant parties of Victoria rule in the tvro 
Chambers respectively, and these two rival Beform Bills can neither of 
them win the necessary assent of both Chambers. 

^But in the immediate future a dissolution of the Upper House is 
impending. This is altogether sufficient reason for the still stringent 
diaiaoter of Mr. Berry’s Bill. A definite and vigorous scheme of 
Beform is, perhaps, the sole remaining jdatform on which his party can 
with confidence fisoe the country. His return to power rests on his 
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holding his parly together. Already hisold cryof Protection has receiyed 
a severe blow, and the coming Exhibition is not altogether in its 
favour. Already there are signs of reaction against the veiy efiScienoy 
and searching minuteness of the Education Policy that has been recently 
pursued. There is a strong and growing feeling against its stringent 
secularity; there is a powerful and cogent opinion rapidly gaming 
ground that State education has overstepped its limits by increasing the 
burdens of aU iiltogether unnecessarily, inasmuch as the State is throw- 
ing on the shoulders of the taxpayer duties and expenses which, with 
a less parentally inclined Government, were willingly and more'effi- 
ciently borne by the private individuals actually interested. 

It is probable that when the new House meets, circumstances will 
be considerably altered. NevertheleBS, deadlocks will yet be possible 
until some scheme of Brform is law. There seems to be much truth 
in the contention that the Victorian communily is hardly yet suffi- 
ciently developed to be ripe for a Bi-cameral Parliament in the English 
acceptation of the term, and that, for the present transitional stage, 
provisional measures are necessary. And as manhood suffrage already 
obtains, we are to look to other communities in like condition and 
discover that deadlocks between the two Houses are preventible by 
the simple expedient of allowing the two Houses to vote together on 
any point on which their respective majorities hopelessly differ. The 
Constitutional struggles of Victoria prove of the utmost value, educa- 
tionally^ to her statesmen ; but in order to prevent that economic and 
material loss that comes of deadlocks, — ^in order to prevent actual 
waste and retrogression, some such provisional scheme is the sole alter- 
native in the probable absence of agreement just yet on any more radical 
scheme of reform. But it is an alternative which may well carry 
Victoria along to a stage of more capable development; when, in the 
words of the advice lately given by the Secretary for the Coloniea, 
“ a satisfactory and enduring solution of the difficulty may be arrived 
at within the Colony in some reasonable proposal for regu- 

lating the future rdations of the two Houses in financial mattera 
in accordance with the high Constitutional precedent of the BritLdi 
Parliament.” 
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THEOLOGY. 

niHE Life and Works of St. Paul,*' by Canon Farrar, may be pro- 

X nounced a really meritorious production.^ Its merit will 
UBBuredly be recognised by a public restless for knowledge, but im- 
patient of the lalMur of acquisition, ambitious to be considered liberal 
and well-informed, and anxious to be reassured, wheire faith is waver- 
ing and dogma dear. To the lihoughtful few, on the other hand, the 
florid eloquence and jaunty invective which are the substitutes for 
careful criticism and sober judgment, will prove sadly unsatisfactory. 
A theological Bousseau, the author of the volumes before us is a 
master of passionate rhetoric, often admirable, but sometimes de- 
generating into the lackadaisical effusiveness of Ouida. The 
favourite phrases of sensational writers — showy flowers of speech — 
and grandiose expressions like supreme moment, proletariate, sporadic 
in its occurrences, apostle of progress, tide of light, vivifying wind, 
blazing heaven and blazing sea — ^will, we hope, disappear, in subse- 
quent editions of Canon Farrar’s book. Occasional exaggeration, 
too, invites ready suppression. One, at least, of the flogging scenes in 
his pages, might easily be divested of its excess of epithet; and the 
overwrought description of St. Paul’s infirmities and swoons disfigures 
and spoils a portrait which frequently shows traces of a master’s 
hand. Of the learning of Canon Farrar, of his unusual acquaintance 
with Hebrew literature, of his comprehensive reading, none who 
examine this '‘Life of St Paul” can entertain any doubt. lie has 
done good service for the general reader by depicting the leading 
characteristics of the Jewidi and Gentile world, by en&bling him to 
realise the opposing forces, the contradictory circumstances of the 
civilisation with which Paid had to struggle, and the social conditions 
whidi acted on him and on which he reacted. On the other hand, an 
uncritical treatment of historical documents, an evasive rush past 
difficult problems, and an obstinate adhesion to foregone conclusions 
fatally distinguidi this book. If sometimes we are surprised at a 
concession wMch a German flieologian would welcome, we are no less 
■urprised at the abrupt recoil from the consequence of the unexpected 
admission. Canon Farrar is quite right, for instance, in his dia^osis 
jif the ecstatic Speaking with Tongues, which was a morbid symptom 
of primitive Christianily ; but he is quite wrong in not recognising with 
Neander, whom he profesm to follow, in part at least, the ideal element 

1 <«The Life and Works of Bt Panl.** By F. W. Fan«r|I).D., F.B.S., ko. kc. 
2 vbla. with oolourod maps. Looto. Fi^ and New York : Oaa sell, Pettei^ 
OalpInaadOa. 
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pervading the narrative of the First Pentecost, a narrative from which 
only one inference can be reasonably drawn, — that the employment 
of foreign languages was the real phenomenon that excited the sur- 
prise of the ^sembly. Again, in his review of the contents of the 
Epistle to the Romans we are startled by a very convincing r4sum6 of 
reasons for rejecting part of xvi. chapter as an original constituent of 
the lettei^ but we are equally startled at finding that he adopts not the 
simple explanation of F. C. Baur, but the ingenious conjecture of 
•Schulz, who supposes that numerous copies of the Epistle, with appro- 
priate conclusions, were addressed to difierentchurphes, the valedictory 
fragment in question being intended for that of Ephesus. Again, a 
prodigious suggestion, which corresponds with the theory of rationalis- 
ing theologians, on the appearances of Jesus is offered us in Dr. 
Farrar’s account of the Conversion of his swooning St. Paul. At 
such moments,” he remarks (vide vol. i. p. 195)^ the spirit only 
lives, and the the animal life is hardly adequate as an 

^pyavop \rpn’iK6v to apprehend such revelations and aflber a Quotation 
from Reuss, he adds, citing Vida : — Christ stood before me,” said St. 
Theresa, “ 1 saw him with the eyes of the soul more distinctly than 
I could have seen him with the eyes of the body," and the text is, in 
its sceptical interrogatory, quite as surprising as the note. ** Is the 
essential miracle," asks the Canon, rendered less miraculous by a 
questioning of that objectivity to which the language seems decidedly 
to point ?” This view of the matter approximates, in its hazy indeci- 
sion, to the clear verdict of Professor Zeller, that a personal meeting 
with the Crucified is not, in the case of Paul, to be diought of ; and 
that we are concerned with a purely inward vision of Him, which the 
vivid excitement of the Seer’s mind and imagination caused him to 
look upon as an external appearance." It is hardly to be supposed 
that Dr. Farrar agrees with the Tubingen tlieologians. On the 
contrary, he raises an expectation only to disappoint it ; he asks a 
question and his tongue hesitates to answer it. Had we space at our 
disposal, we should point out the thoroughly inconclusiye character of 
many of his attempts to explain away £fficulties, anachronisms, and 
discrepancies in the New Testament writings. As it is, we content 
ourselves with remarking that he is amusingly indignant because no- 
body has disproved the existence of a second and purely hypothetical 
Theudas ; and that he actually cites the notorious Certificate, in the 
supposititious Second Epistle of St. Peter, as a proof of the friendship 
existing between that Apostle and St. Paul. Leaving minor considera- 
tions, we must say a few words on the cardinal consideration of all, in 
a polemical point of view. Dr. Farrar’s book contains an arraign- 
ment and contemptuous dismissal of the theologians of the TUbiDgen 
school. The existence of that' school is not dependent, as Dr. Farrar 
appears to be of opinion, principally on the support afforded by the 
representations in the Clementine Homilies. The procedure of that 
school is critical and logical, but in the main historical and construc- 
tive. Its object is to establish the development of Christianity, to 
trace the continuity of its phases, and of the incidents which had to do 
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with it, to render intelligible jdie expansion of Judeo-Christianityinto 
the Catholicity of the second and third centuries. The logical strength 
of Baur’s position lies in the perception of the antagonism between the 
Petrine, or primitiye tjpe of Christianity, and the Pauline or pro- 
gressive type. A oontmuous argument is grounded on the study of 
the f^istles of St. Paul, particularly Galatians and Corinthians, in 
contrast with the accommodated history of the Acts of the Aposdes; 
on the study of Gnosticism ; on the study of the New Testament writ- 
ings in general; on the traces of antagonism, divergence or difference 
in early patristic lijjiBrature ; on the inconsistency of the representa^ 
tions in the fourth Gospel with the statements in the other three, and 
lastly, on the confirmatory indications of what Professor Jowett calla 
the radical difference between St Paul and the Twelve scattered 
through that Ebionitish romance — ^the Clementine Homilies. In the 
capital crises in the Apostolic history, that of the conferences, Acts xv., 
Gd. ii., in the encounter of Peter and Paul at Antioch, in the transac- 
tion at Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 17-26, Dr. Farrar has struggled hard to 
support the orthodox view, but with Httlo success. While far from 
accepting every allegation in the writings of Baur, or any of hia 
followers, we are convinced of the substantial correctness of their 
cardinal conclusions. 

The study of systematic theology is greatly facilitated in recent days 
by the valuable series of characteristic works translated from the 
German, now in course of publication by Messrs, Williams and Nor- 
gate. The second volume of Baur’s Church History of the first three 
centuries” has just reached us.* The translation by the liev. Allan 
Menzies appears to be executed with care and skill The volume 
treats of the dogmatic and hierarchical antithesis which the Catholic 
Church presents to Gnosticism and Montanism, the development of doc- 
trine, the relation of Christianity to the heathen world and the Boman 
State, the ethical and religious principle contained in it, the contracted 
morality which impaired its action, and the original and subsequent 
forms of the Christian cultus. 

On the heterodox side of opinion we have an elaborate criticism of the 
Mosaic Becords ofthe Exodus by an anonymoas author.” Disbelieving in 
miraculous agency, the writer necessarily rejects the traditionary tale of 
the forty years’ wandering. Yet out of certain notices of the primitive 
history of Israel— in particular Jephthah’s invaluable Beoord of Negotia- 
tion — ^he undertakes to expiscate the truth which lies in the ancient 
legend. His criticism is minute and ingenious, his manipulation of 
Hebrew words dexterous, but we more than hesitate to accept the details 
of his arguments. The identification of the true Sinai is on embarrasong 
problem. The derivation of thename which Furstproposes, orjissurey 
seems to us etymologically superior to that of Buxtorf, nSD or bushy 
whi^ our author adopts, and Furst’s derivation carries us to the granitio 

s ••The Ohuroh Histoiy of the Fint Three GeatarieB.” By Dr. Feidinaod 
Chrietiaa Baur^ Ao. Xbird Edition. TraniUted from the German by the Itey. Mi a n 
Menaies, B.D. YoL IX. London and B^buiwb : WilUame and Nmgate. 1879. 

* ''The fisbmr MllgratioB from Egypt.” London : IVubner and Co. 1879. 
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mass in the Sinaitic peninaulBof which Jebel St. Calharine is the south- 
western peak. The rationalistic explanation of the appearance of J ehovah 
in the bush reduces the prodigy to an optical illusion : The play of the 
sun’s rays on the red sandstone produced the appearance 6f fire, while 
the buidies on the rocks remained unconsumed. ’* Independently of 
details which provoke suspicion, the ultimate conclusion is a probable 
approximation to the truth. A nucleus of fact is, thinks the author, 
discoverable in the story of Joseph and the Exodus, though the true 
tale was travestied for the glorification of God and of ^e conquerors of 
Canaan. A number of Hebreiirs was driven by famine to settle in 
Elgypt, and then reduced to servitude. After the htpse of a long period 
they t>btained their liberty. Accompanied by a section of a friendly 
tribe, they then made their way across the desert to a land (Idumsea), 
which their ancestors had quitted, and at a mountain in that land (now 
caUed Jebel Neby Harun, the mount of the prophet Aaron, better 
known as Mount llor, and pronounced by our author to be the true 
Sinai), concluded a covenant with the God whose abode that mountain 
was. Subsequently they forced an entrance into Palestine, invading 
and occupying the Trans- Jordanic region. This enterprise was con- 
fined to a portion of the conquering horde. Another division after- 
wards known as the men of Judah, assisted by the inhabitants of the 
country around Sinai, made an irruption into Southern Canaan. The 
meaning of the ancient nomadic expression for an indefinite period waa 
forgotten, and the liberated people were made to subsist exclusively on 
manna, an exudation from shrubs growing on the sandhills of the 
Araba, or lower vale of the Jordan, until £ey crossed the desert, or 
according to the legendary account for forty years. 

Our next book is still more heterodox, being a translation of Lessing’s 
^'Fragment8fromKeimarus,’’editedbyKev. Charles Voysey.* Historically 
Beimarus must always occupy a high placd in the annals of criticism. 
Of a lucid, penetrating, sagacious mind, he was great, almost heroic as a 
pioneer. Many of his views, however, are no longer tenable. In the 
absence of that light which a learned and laborious investigation has 
since shed on the records and history of early Christianity, Behnarus 
may be pardoned for the coarse crudity of some of his hypotheses. He 
is not, however, exactly the writer we riiould recommend to the 
refined inquiring few or the indiscriminatmg Philistine herd. We 
will briefiy illustrate our meaning and the method of Beimarus. In 
the account of the Day of Pentecost given in the Acts, Beimarus per- 
versely supposes the writer to say, not that a tongue of fire, but that 
the Wind sat upon each. He accounts for the growth of Christianity 
by representing the Apostles as speculating impostors, who jpersuaded 
many of the rich to give up their property to the common use, and 
found a Savings Bank, in which the expectants of Millenarian felicity 
strove to buy shares in the kingdom of heaven. Among the diare- 
holders in the Apostolic bank were Ananias and Sapphira, and Peter, 
finding part of their money wanting, called AnaniM to account. 

* “ Fragments from BeimamB." TraniUced from the German of G. E. Leasing. 
Edited by Rev. Ghailea Yoyiey, B.A. laAdon : Wiiluuns and Noigate. 1879. 
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fell down, 6 m knows how.” The same fate awaited his wife, and Peter 
and his colleaguea, instead of restoring the money laid at their feet to 
the lawful heirs, considered it a good prize and kept it. In accounting 
for the Besurrection, Beimarus assumes that Chnst really died, and 
that the Apostles got rid of the body with all speed (the master and 
gardener lowing them to visit the grave day and night) and then 
announced the Ascension of Jesus and his immediate Advent, in orier 
to utilise the idea to their advantage. This hypothesis is, we think, 
preposterous ; but is the editor leas absurd, when, as he professes, to do 
less violence to the narrative, he contends that Jesus, who was not 
really dead, was<resuscitated “by the kind exertions of Joseph,” was 
enabled to escape from the tomb in the disguise of the gardener's 
dress, and then fled away into Galilee? Is not Mr, Yoysey aware that 
in none of the Synoptics do we find either garden or gardener, and 
that he is indebted to the late and unhistorical Gk)^el attributed to 
8t. John for the suggestion of his horticultural hypothesis? 

From the world of heresy and schism we pass into that of orthodox 
belief. The Archbishop of York has collected various essays and 
speedies, written or delivered by him, into one volume, bearing the 
title of “ Word, Work and Will.”* The first of these essays is a 
reprint of an Introduction to the Speaker's Commentary. Though 
superior in quality to many hierarchical utterances, the volume is 
disappointing if regarded as the production of an ecclesiastic whose 
exalted position and acknowledged intellectual power create and justify 
high expectations. The problem of the three Synoptic Gospels in this 
essay is not satisfactorily treated. The Archbishop follows Reuss in 
reckoning sixty-eight verses in Mark which are not to be found else- 
where, omitting all mention of Schwegler's more moderate computa- 
tion which limits them to twenty-four or twenty-seven. In Justin's 
writings his Grace finds only twenty-nine quotations from St John's 
Gospel. If he will turn to the fourth volume of Zeller's “ Theologische 
Jahrbpcher,” he will discover a more imposing catalo^e, due in part to 
the united labours of the lynx-eyed Otto Bindemann and Kirchhofer. 
The Archbishop does not conceal from his readers that these quota- 
tions are anonymous, but he leaves them to infer that there is no 
doubt of their derivation from the Fourth Gospel. The same observation 
applies to his fourteen quotations from Mark. This derivation, how- 
ever, is contested by able divines, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent,and even a recent Bampton lecturer admits that the references to 
the Fourth Gospel are comparatively remote and uncertain.” 

Nor is the treatment of the question of the inconsistencies 
imd discrepancies in the evangelic^ narratives more satisfimtoiy. 
Ib% Thomson apparently regards the artificial chronology, ^ Matt. 
<sbap, i., as a mere unimportant omission, whereas in reality it is a 
premeditated suppression of fiict to suit the writer's purpose. He sees 


• "Word, WoriK, and Win : OoUsofced Papers." By WOUain Thomson, D.D., 
Xoid An^Uahqpof York. London: Murray. 1879. 
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reafion for believing that Mark made nee of Matthew ; in which opinio^ 
he ia right, but he does no justice to the cogent arguments of Zeller, 
Schwegler, and Strauss, which leave little doubt that Mark made\iae 
of Luke as well. On the other hand, we are convinced, with Dr. 
Thomson, that Marcion was acquainted with St. Luke’s Gospel, and this 
acquaintance is now admitted by Ihe author of “ Supernatural Re- 
ligion,” to whose book we are referred in a note. The Archbishop’s 
vindication of Miracle is as disappointing as is his theory of Inspira- 
tion. He merely repeats the old <matter about God imposing laws on 
nature, indignantly protests against making man a machine, and boldly 
maintaining that if one wonderful thing happens many wonderful 
things may happen, declares that the head of Medusa, that is the 
uniformity of nature, has no terrors for him, and that modem science 
has not made the belief in miracles one whit more difficult ! Besides 
the Essay on the Synoptic Gospels, the Archbishop’s volume contains 
a Paper on the death of Christ in opposition, as we izifer, to the view held 
by a section of the Liberal Church ; and an address on the existence 
ox God, in which the design argument is handled somewhat rhetori- 
cally, as indeed it ia in another Paper, where, however, it is more 
directly and closely discussed. In the former of these Papers Dr. 
Thomson admits Kant has proved that the argument from Design 
could not amount to a demonstration ; so that we are brought ba!!^ 
under this teaching to Carlyle’s Probable God.” The other Essays are 
entitled The Work of Ltfe,” Sports and Pastimes,” Emotions in 
Preaching,” Defects in Missionary Work,” and Limits of Philoso- 
phical Inquiry,” all suited to feed with food convenient for them those 
who seek religious sustenance within the ring-fence of ecclesiastical 
security. 

Two volumes of Sermons will be found equally safe and edifying 
reading. Dr. Mozley’s volume* consists of parochial and occasional 
discourses arranged in chronological order. They appear to be 
characteristic, as the editor observes, of the writer’s turn of mind and 
original way of viewing things. Mr. Cooke’s volume entitled Church 
Doctrine and Spiritual Life,”' indicates thoughtfulness, cultivation, 
and learning. Assuredly Cook is entitled to express his con- 
victions in his own language, but we submit that when he'* nalTa 
eminent Grerman writers ‘‘dreaming neologians” he misuses words, 
and substitutes invective for argument 

A third volume of Sermons by an anonymous author may be 
described as the production of a well-stored and refined intellect* 
Its Chiistianily is not the Christianity of the Churches^ nor is it the 
1 

^ “ Sermons Parochial and Occasional.” By J. B. Mosley, D.D., late Canon of 
Christ ChuTob, and Begins Professor of Divinity in the Univenity of Oafcnd. 
London: Bivingtons. 1879. 

^ “ Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life.” Sermons Preached in the Ghapd, 
Lincoln’s Inn. By F. 0. Cook, M.A, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Canon 
of Exeter, &0. L^on : Bivingtons. 1879. 

* “The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons.” Edinbuigh andLondon : Blackwood 
and Sons. 1879. 
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of &e Christ of the Gospels, bnt that of an idealised 
Christ ; its is not the Omnipotent Being in whom we were once 
taught to believe, but a God who is under moral obligations, and 
who could not have prevented evil consistently ?rith his own wisdom 
and perfections. Instead of citations from Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Saints, our author’s pages abound with quotations from secvdar writers, 
philosophical, scientific and poetical; Huxley, Tyndall, Lewes, Hamil- 
ton, Greg, the two Mills, Tom Mqore, sWey, and George Eliot, 
almost entirely displacing Jeremiah, Obadiah, &phaniah, Zechariah, 
and other old authoritative acquaintancea From the author’s point of 
view the subjects of the different discourses are effectively treated. A 
minute criticism would object to the abominable word acienttaty and 
diould a second edition be called for we would advise the author to 
be quite sure that Galileo was stretched upon the rack before he 
repeats the assertion. 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe, who is known as a writer on Egyptian history 
and antiquities, seems ambitious of figuring as a champion of order in 
his criticism of “ New Testament Literature.’” So sound is he in his 
theological views that he courageously adheres to the hypothesis which 
identifies the Claudia and Pudens of H. Timothy with the Claudia and 
Pudens of Martial’s epigrams, thus coming into open collision with 
another bold champion of orthodoxy. Dr. Farrar, who pronounces “ the 
whole theory an elaborate rope of sand.” Nor is this the only point 
in which the two diampions are at issue, for while Mr. Sharpe is con- 
fident that St. Paul was imprisoned but once, Dr. Farrar was equally 
•confident that he was imprisoned twice. A single captivity, says the 
Canon, on the assumption that the Pastoral Epistles are genuine, 
forces us into a mass of impossibilities. Is Mr. Sharpe aware that 
nsteii, Liicke, Neander, and Bleek, were unconvinced of the authen- 
ticify of I. Timothy, and that about twenty critics, some of the highest 
eminence, regard the Pastorals, wholly or in part, as spurious 7 The 
authenticity of these Epistles, according to Conybeare and Howaon, 
stands or &1 ]b with the release, travels, and second.imprisonment of 
Paul ; while Professor Jowett reluctantly admits t^t they have no 
hold on history, and that neither an early or late date will prevent 
their collision with the Acts of the Apostles. As a specimen of Mr. 
Sharpe’s mode of reconciliation, we may adduce the case of Trophi- 
mus, who in some of the Epistles of the captivity appears in Borne at 
the side of the Apostle, whereas in Timothy Paul declares that he 
left Trophimus sick at Miletus ; a contradiction which Mr. Sharpe 
•diiEq^oses of by the amusing suggestion that Trophimus got sea-sick on 
the vdyage, and was considerately sent on shore by the good-natured 
Apostil ]!ib« Shaifpe’s reconciling criticism, we must explain, is par- 
tie^ilarly directed against Dr. F. C. Baur. To refute Baur’s argu- 
ments, intended to prove a late dote of St. John’s Goq»el, he thi^s 
it sofiSoient to cite L Cor. viii., where the word gnoaisy or knowledge, 

. i 

• On the Jontneys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul.” By Ssmnel Shsipe^ 
Author of ^'fhaBmiy of London: John Bussell Bimth. 1879. 
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is held by him to be oondusive as to the existence of gnosticim when 
the Epistle was written ; though, in reality, the gnaria in the passage 
•cited is the knowledge of Divine truth which the Apostle and ^ 
Christians possessed, ,and has nothing to do with gnosticism. Mr. 
Sharpe's principal ex^ient for reconciling dificrences and trampling 
Baur in the dust Hes in the alteration of dates. One of these 
chronological improvements is effected by translating the words, 
fourteen gears after, Gal. ii., in tAs course of fourteen years, in defiance 
of the authority of Chrysostom and of all scholars, so far as 
we know, with the exception of Stroth. Another correction is 
found in I. Thess. iii. 5, where the words : I also sent are inter- 
preted by Mr. Sharpe, I sent a second time. In virtue of this 
correction our author is enabled to place I. Thess. six years later, 
than is usually done, here strangely enough agreeing in principle 
though not in date with Baur, as he does also in regarding 
Bom. xvi. in port as po constituent portion of the original epistle.'^ 
As further samples of our author's exigesis, we may add that the Man 
of Sin of the mysterious passage in Thessalonians is the Nero of a.d. 
57, and that the restraining ‘power, there darkly imaged, is Seneca I 
Like Dr. Farrar, Mr. Sharpe gives us a chronological table of Pauline 
dates. Our readers may compare the two tables and draw their own 
conclusions. Till the orthodox reconcilers of difficulties are agreed 
among themselves, we may be pardoned if we decline to accept any of 
their ingenious manipulations, or to allow that they have refuted the 
arguments of the great theologian of Tubingen. In Mr. S. Sharpe's 
critical researches little or no dogmatic teaching will be found. 

For the present standards of the Church of Scotland, Dr. 
Bankin refers us to the Westminster Confession,” the Shorter 
Catechism” and the “ Directory of Public Worship.” Presbytery he re- 
gards as a protest against Boman corruption and as a return to the first 
principles of the New Testament. While sharing none of Dr. Bankin’s 
predilections, we recognise in his Handbook” a convenient repertory of 
lacts and though written in a certain i^irit of partisansh it appearsip, 
to be carefully and honestly complied. Besides an historical slcet^ 
of the struggles, sacrifices, secessions, and extensions of the Scottish 
Church, the ‘^Handbook” contains chapters on the Constitution and 
Courts, the Property and Bevenue, the Gains and Losses in member- 
ship of that Church, a review of hostile arguments and a recital of 
testimonials in its favour, selected from the writings and speeches of 
statesmen, historians, and theologians. 

M. Pereire, whose pamphlet on the Beligious and Social Question'* 
has been translated from the French by Miss Twembw, is, lika Dr. 


^Bom. xiL, IV. 7 ud xvi. 1-20, are under the title of FngmeeA to Ephesus,” 
separated hj Ar. Sharpe^ from the Epistle to the Boman^ thoueh their anthonhip 
is still attributed to St. Paul. 

^ " A Handbook of the (J^mreh of Sooilsiid.” By James Bankin, P.D. 
Edinhundi and London : William Blackwood and Bona. 1870. ^ 

^ ”TB Beligiona and Social Qoeation.” By laaa o Pereire. Tranalated by 
MisaTrenilow. London : Elliot Sto^ 
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BlHokiDy ftyonzable to eodadaBtical influenoe, but with a considerable* 
diflerence in bis point of view. Leo XIIL, dreams the French en- 
thnsuBt, may possiblj be the man who will dose tibe reign of the 18th 
oentary, by reconciling religion with sdenoe. To effect &is reconoilia- 
tion the Chvffch must eschew the tortuous institutions of the Jesuits, 
accq>t existing progress, regulate the inarch of industry now aban- 
doned to a blmd and immoderate competition, and estabUah an 
encyclopssdical link between isolated branches of science. In the 
appendix to this pamphlet may be read the Pastoral Letters of Mon- 
aignor Pecci, ardibishop of Perugia, on the Church and Civilisation, 
written in 1877-1878. 

Mr. Frothingham, who also looks forward to a time when tho 
friends of the Church shall shake hands with the fnends of Beacon,’* 
has in his lecture on the Assailants of Christianity taken^ three or four 
of the most renowned names of the opponents of that religion— 
Celsus, Voltaire, and Paine, to indicate the temper in which the moat 
famous of these assaults have been made, and the objects which the 
assailants had in view when the attack was planned. 

<< The French Exhibition of Horrors,” is the title of a sermon on the 
sin of torturing animds, written with the pen of violent good-inten- 
tion.^* For an instance of an ass and an angel both rebuking 
cruelty, we are referred to the story of Balaam. There are occasions, 
we suqiect, on which the ass still enacts his part of the performance, 
while the angel unfortunately is conspicuous only by his absence. 
With this resonant invective against vivisection (a practice con- 
cerning which we shall not here express an opinion), we take leave to 
bracket a sermon on the modem aspect of the Suniky Question.^* In 
this sermon Mr. Baynor insists that the Sabbath was coeval with the 
creation ; and that as the Dove was sent out three successive times at 
intervals of seven days, we are clearly justified in assuming that the 
Sabbath was known and observed in the Ark. Mr. Baynor apparently 
would acquiesce in ** a return to something like the rigour and severe 
observance of the Scribes and Pharisees,” rather than risk the con- 
quenoes of the growth and increase of the present license. 

An echo of an angel’s voice may be hea:^ here and there in the 

Lyra Apostcfiica” (ff Dr. Newman and his fellow-minstrels.” From a 
amii.11 and prettUy got-up edition of this work of sacred song, we quote 
a passage to show that, if the angel still speaks, his utterance is not 
always as “muacal as is Apollo’s lute.” 

" Oh filmwMi 1 that Ghristiao joins with Infidel, 

In learned aearoh and ourioui seeming art I 
Bum we our books, if Christas we be in heart, 

Sooner Heaven dioold court the praise ofHeU." 

is <«The ilbailsnts of Ghristianity.*’ ALeoturely 0. B. Frothingham. Hew 
Putnam’s Sons. 1870. 

14 (f^he Fiendh Exhibition of Honors : a Sermon on the Sin of Tortnzing 
Animals.” By fiev. John Mofbtt, Minister of tiw Sootdi EIrk, Bayfield, Canada. 
Toronto ; Hunter, Bose and Co. 187^. .... * .... A ^ 

^ The Modem Aspect of the Sunday Question.” By Bev. E. BayA*, Curate 
of Maistoneu Kent. Lmdon: Bemington and Oa 1879. 

"Xgpm ApoatoU^” NewEifition. Lradon; Bivingtons. 1879. 
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nieae linsB are borrowed from a poem called Soienoe,*’ beaxing the 
Bgnatuie of d or John Henry Newman. ^ We do not aay that, from 
his own point of vieWi the eminent author was not right, but how 
anti^human, how inhuman is that point of view ! 


PHILOSOPHY. 

T he contents of theinew volume^ of the complete edition of the 
extant philosophical writings of Leibnitz, tiie publication of which 
was commenced in 1875, are as follows : — The Correspondence between 
Leibnitz, theLandgiayeEmst of Hessen-Sheinfels, and Antoine Arnauld 
(168G-1690), between Leibnitz and de Voider (1698-1706), between 
Leibnitz and Des Bosses (1706-171Q; and a series of Letters from 
Leibnitz to Nicaise (1692-1701). Ozdy one out of the thirty-six 
epistles of the De Voider collection has been printed before. Many of 
the characteristic opinions of the iUustrious thinker dnd expression in 
these letters, notably the intimate connection between we Leibnitzian 
Dynamic and Metaphymc. A considerable portion of the Des Bosses 
correspondence has also hitherto existed only in MS. preserved in the 
royal library at Hanover. Should equal editorial care be exhibited in 
the succeeding volumes, there is little doubt that this edition will 
become the standard of reference for future students of the Leibnitzbn 
philosophy. 

The present age is not unfrequently believed to be dominated by a 
restless spirit, wMch impels it to prove all things,” but such a beUef, 
according to the honourable Member for Hertford, is simply a delusion 
of the Zeit-Geist.’ Philosophy is now playing a similar part to that which 
she sustained in the Middle Ages. She then condescended to be the 
servant of Theology, she now aspires no higher than to co-ordinate 
the generalisations of the special sciences. The confidence of man- 
kind, however, in the good workmanship of those who undertake to 
construct its spiritual home, is as misplaced now as then; and a 
not very violent sceptical storm will beat down the solid-seeming 
&bric erected on sandy foundations. The author endeavours to 
make good his assertions by a strict examination of the bases ot 
modem science, the Law of Causation, and the pertistence of the 
material universe, together with the constructive processes of 
sense. The inductive methods are usually valued as methods of 
eliminations of the non-essential. But how can they help us to 
-■■ ■ m 

1 Die PhiloBophiaohen Sohziften von Gottfried Wilhdm Leibnis.” Herans- 
ge^ben von C. J. Oerhsrdt. Zweiter Band. Berlin, 1879. London : Trubner 

* *'ADefenoe of Fhilosopliio Donbt: being an Essay on the Foundations of 
Belief.** By Arthur James Balfour, M. A, H.P. London : Maomdian & Go. 
1879. 
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definite conclusions, seeing that a vast number of phenomena co-ewt 
mth every partial change 7* We gain nothing by having recourse to 
the dogmatisms of the transcendentalistB. TranscendentaliBm can only 
assure as that any state of the universe, as a whole, is dependent on 
the previous state of the universe as a whole, but what we want to 
know is, what particular effects are due to what particular causes ? 
Our author is no respecter of persona He assails with equal energy 
Hill, Hamilton, Spencer, the Kantians. In an examination of 
various theories of an external world, Mr. Balfour endeavours to show 
that science has as little right to its firm trust in a persistent as in an 
orderly universe. The final judgment is, that the &ir pile of science 
rests upon nothing better than a practical impulse. We must radi- 
cally revise our conception of Nature, although how this is to be done 
the author does not inform us. It le^s out towards the end that this 
Tigorous onslaught on current creeds is undertaken as a sort of “ argu- 
mentum ad hominem,’^ the ^‘hominem*’ being the free-thinking” 
anti-Bupernaturalist As it is alleged that Beligion has nothing better 
to say for itself than that it is the expressipn of a need, let hard- 
pressed theologians show that this reasoned Science traced to its source 
can produce qo higher guarantee. The work is undoubtedly able, if 
at times somewhat oversubtle. We will concede that this much is 
proved — ^that Science is not Philosophy, and may not be judged in its 
own cause. A scientific logic, and a history of the evolution of the 
real, cannot be deemed substitutes for a genuine metaphysic which 
diall decide upon the ontological value of ^e processes and concep- 
tions employed. 

The industrious professor of Economic Science in University College, 
London, has recently published a revised edition of his “ Theory of 
Political Economy,” enlarged by a preface” which will bo read with 
much interest by students of &e history of this subject. Professor 
Jevons, it is well known, has endeavoured to reconstruct the sciences 
of Formal Logic and Economica But as in the one case he found, 
after elaborating his system, that he had been in principle anticipated 
by Beneke, so now he is constrained to admit that ano^er, but more 
obscure, (German has been before him in the practical department. 
One Gossen published in 1854 a book of 278 pages, entitled, Ent- 
wickelung der Gesetze des menschlichen Verkehrs, mid der daraus 
fiiessenden Regeln fur menschliches Handeln,” which seems to have 
been entirely ignored, even by his own countrymen, until 1878. In 
this work Economy is treated as the theory of utility, the law being 
enunciated ‘‘that separate portions of the same pleasure-giving object 
have very different degrees of utility, and that in general for each 
person only a limited number of such portions has utility ; any addition 
beyond the limit is useless, but the point of uselessness is only reached 
^ after the utility has gone through all the stages or degrees of in- 
" tensity.” The treatment is thoroughly mathematical, and the close 
resemblance to Professor Jevons’s conception of the scope of the 

* “The Theonrof Political Economy.” By W. Stanlej Jevons, LUD., M.A., 
F.BA Second Edition, xeviied and enlaiged. London : Macmillan & Co, 1879. 
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science is freely acknowledged by the later author. Not the leasts 
valuable part of the present edition ia a list of mathematico-economic 
books, which proves that the employment of mathematical methods and 
symbols is by no means so novel or unusual as commonly supposed in 
thifl country. The author abates nothing of his vigour in his closing 
section on the noxious influence of authority.*’ Whatever may be 
the ultimate judgment on the professor’s own services to the cause of 
science, he will certainly deserve the gratitude of English economic 
students for having laboured so earnestly to enlarge their field of view 

Professor Knight^ is an intuitional moralist, friendly to the doctrine 
of Evolution as a reasonable account of the history of the manifestations 
of the moral sentiment, but refusing to allow that it explains the moral 
consciousneBS itself. He professes to find in consciousness an authority 
that “carries the sign of its own absoluteness and non-contingency 
with it, in the impei^ and autocratic manner in which it deals with 
any slight to its demands.” Even those unable to agree with the 
author will admire his fair and conciliatory spirit. His speculative 
leanings are to Eclecticism, a creed which he strives to rescue from ill- 
deserved obloquy. The straits to which the upholders of a belief in 
personal immortality a]^ reduced is diown by an attempt to revive the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis, as the only refuge from Agnosticism, or 
absurdity. We are sorry that one, who could exhibit the freedom from 
ecclesiastical prepossessions which is 'displayed in these Essays, should 
have condescended to thu sophistical argumentation of the “ Ethics of 
Greed-Subscription.” If, It is argued, we subscribe a document, which we 
have not examined, we are unveracious, . and likewise if we sign when 
our reason and conscience revolt against its contents ; “ but if we sign 
it, not only a personal expression of belief, but as the manifesto of a 
Church .... we escape from aU unveracity.” Does the inward 
authority, which “ carries the sign of its own absoluteness and non- 
contingency with it, in the imperial and autocratic manner in which it 
deals with any slight to its demands,” make no sign here ? 

The author of the admirable resume of Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy, 
entitled “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” has collected into a small 
volume a number of very readable Essays, written in a dear and lively 
style.^ Mr. Fiske champions Darwinism very efiectiiroly, and administers 
a well-deserved rebuke to Mr. Mivart for his Old Bailey slyle of treating 
the illustrious Naturalist. One of the most interesting Essays is an 
account of an independent thinker, who should be better known in 
this country, a man who was probably the purest positivist that ever 
lived, Chaimcey Wright. A discriminating review of Buckle’s 
“ History of Civilisation,” written at the early age of nineteen, is, in 
our opinion, juster than the postscript written fifteen years later. In 
a foot-note to the youthfiil article we read “ from the favourable estimate 
of Positivism which runs through it,T now of course thoroughly dissent:” 

^ “ Studies in Philosophy and Litentura.*' By Willuun Knight, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andresra London : G. Emu 
Paul & Co. 1879. 

” 'Darwinism and other Essays.” By John Fiske, M.A, LL.B. i^ndon 
and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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<Nbe of course, ” we presume, contaiiung implicit reference to opinions 
of the author expressed elsewhere. There are,indeed, indications that 
the last epithet the writer would wiah to have applied to him would be 

Gpmtisti” Perhaps there is even a needless warmth in hisVepudia- 
tion of the connection. 

Sympathetic readers of the misodlaneous writings of the late Prof* 
Clifford will be glad to possess, in a suitable form, the brilliant and sug-« 
gesdye articles and lectures published in pe^odicals from time to time 
or as separate pamphlets.* The collection is preceded by a diort memoir 
from the pen of hfr. Polloeh, which might perhaps have been made 
more attractive by the judidoua interw/^iwing of letters or other lighter 
literary remains. We are informed t^t it was Clifford’s intention to 
recast the materials of these volumes, and publidi them in a systematic 
form, under the title, The Creed of Scieneak” A sketch of contents 
is printed from the author’s note-book. Clifford was one of the first 
to draw attention to the ethical bearings of Mr* tlarwin’s rendering of 
the Doctrine of Evolution ; but his most important contribution to 
philosophical literature was unquestionably the Paper originally 
contributed to Mind On the Nature of Things-in-themselves.” 
It is too brief to be regarded as more than x a series of hints, but 
hints less pregnant have oilen made the fortunes of reputed thinkers 
before now. 

Since the publication of the just-mentioned volume there have 
appeared four lectures on “ The P^siologyai^ Psychology of Vision,”' 
dwvered before a popular audience, which bear witness in a striking 
manner to the great expositoqr talent of the gifted teacher. In the 
absence of any good elementary introduction to Psychology from the 
physiological side, these lectures may be recommended as a specimen 
of the sort of thing a beginner needs nowadays, to enable him to 
place himself at the right point of view for deding with the ideal- 
real propositions of Mental Science. The lectures have been prepared 
for the press from the notes of a ^orthand reporter, and are use- 
fully illustrated by Professor Foster, of Cambridge. The last of the 
four lectures, ** On Boundaries in Oeneral,” is somewhat discontinuous 
with its predecessoi;?, but is excellent reading none the less. 

Those who desire a succinct and popular statement of the theories 
usually held by empirical mental philosophers at the present time*could 
not do better than peruse the pamphlet lately published by Mr. Charles 
^Bray.* Mr. Bray is not a ‘‘positivist” pur et simple of the stamp of 
*Chauncey Wright, but allows his imagination to play round his facts, 
and does not refill to employ the limguage of transcendentalism to 
render his thought coherent At the same time, though professing an 
ideal Pantheism, the author is careftQ to inform us that “ our only 

* “Lectures and EiiayB.*’ b the late Williain Kingdon Clifford, F.B.S. 
ISdited by Letiie Stephen and Aederiek PoUodc. In Two Volumes. London : 
liacmillan & Co. 1879. 

7 ** Seeing and Thinking/* By the late William Kingdon Cliffo^, F.B.6. 
tiondoa : luumullan & Co. 1879. 

B <Opi^cho1ogiojl and Ethical Definitions On a Physiological Basis.” By Charles 
Bny.^ Loekion : Trttbner k Co. 
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certain knowledge” is our knowledge of pleasures and pains.” It 
is too hasdlj concluded from this, however, that Happineipa is our 
Being’s end and aim.” The pessimists will hardly fed themselves 
annihilated by the summary arithmetic, ^‘add up the pleasures omone 
side and the pains on the other, and the pleasures will exceed the 
pains by at least ten to one.” 

There is evidence of a good deal of vigorous reflection in Mr. 
Stinson’s execrably-printed little book*, but a logical innovator must 
make out a better prtmA fads case for a clmm on the reader’s 
attention, who requires the mastery of such an uncouth terminology 
as we are here treated to.« The &miliar nomenclature is discarded for 
such terms as homon, similical, heterical, commensura, gregaria, &c. 
Causes are defined as the capacial gregaria of the aggregate existences 
from which given changes or effects spring.” The author is sometimes 
curiously heretical ; as, in all propoutions, we say that the copula 
IS, means exists.” The tyllogliticride that the middle term most be 
distributed once at Uast” is ‘‘not only of no value, but erroneous.” • 

In “Is Life Worth Living?”'* we' have a repetition of the old, old 
story : Woe unto you wh6 seek to be enlightened ! He who eats 
of die tree of knowledge shaH surely die ! “ A horde of intellectual 

barbarians” (aZios men of science) has fallen upon the fair city of faith 
raised by mediaeval piety, and has wrought xuin and confusion where 
before all was harmoOT and order. As far as we can make out 
(it is not always easy t#make out our author’s meaning), the worth 
of life consists in the possession of mors^ty, and morality is dependent 
on a supernaturad faith— er^o, if a maxAleclines to make the profes- 
sion “ Credo quia impossibUe,” his moral sense will become atrophied, 
and existence will lose its relish. Hartmann remarks that “ the state- 
ment that the world has been called into existence that its denizens 
may cojuport themselves morally in it is logically on a par with the 
assertion, that a ball is given in order that the guests may array 
themselves in dress-coats and white cravats and Mr. Mallock appears 
to have adopted some such idea of the import of existence as is sug- 
gested by this simile. Although the author gives himself wonderful 
airs of superiority to most of the prominent representatives of contem- 
porary science and philosophy, his book is lamentably defective both' 
materially and formally, betraying a strange ignorance of the nature 
and scope of science, and abounding in what Mr. Mill aptly styled 
“ the fallacies of confusion.” 

Should any confiding reader, however, lose his mental balance by 
making trial of Mr. Mallock’s “ Credo,” he will recover his equilibrium 
on carefully studying a small volume from the pen of an anonymous 
American writer,” who has been at the pains to analyse most of Mr. 
Mallock’s ambiguous premisses and awe-inspiiing conclusions. Nor 

* Oiiganon of Soienoe.*' Three Booki in One Volnme. By John Uarriion 
Stinson, Eiq. Ennlu : Oalifoinia. 1879. 

10 << 1b Lite Worth Living t" By William Hiixxell MaUock, Author of “ The 
New Bepnblio,” &o. Iteond Edition. London: ChattokWinduB. 1879. 

u The Value of Life.” A Beply to Mr. Mal|pok's Essay, “Is Life Worth 
Living t ” New York : G, F. Putnam's Sons. 1879. 
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IB the book merely a reply ; it is also constnictive, and shows what 
human Jife really is and may be made to be, when energies, at present 
expended on fantastic and enenrating fictionB, are brought to bear 
upon the stem realities which are not to be conjured into non-exist- 
ence by the wand of the most potent literary magician. 

Ml. Spencer has decided to publish the remainder of the second 
Tolume of his ^‘Principles of Sociology*' in smgle parts, as they are 
completed; a proceeding sufficiently justed by the fact that, according 
to the author’s plan, the various sections of this division of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy are substantially independent treatises. The first 
seven chapters of the present issue” have already appeared in the 
FortnigKily Review^ that on “ Titles’* in forei^ periodicals, whilst the 
remaining four are entirely new. Critics unfnendly to Mr. Spencer’s 
working-out of the Doctrine of Evolution will probably find little to 
take exception to at the present stage. The conclusion Reached is 
that ceremonial observances, however whimsical in appearance, have 
% natural origin and growth, and exemplify the law of evolution in their 
progressive integration, heterogeneity, definiteness, and coherence. 

While Mr. Spencer is busily collecting and sifting the mass of 
material requisite for his sociological generalisations, ethical students 
may ponder over the last results of the synthetic philosophy which 
the author has had the goodness to summarise in advance.” The 
reader of Mr. Spencer’s previous writings wiU be sufficiently prepared 
for comprehending the drift of the present ^ume, and it would have 
been very regrettable had thaLlong preparation, requisite for working 
out a science of sociology, prevented the world Irom benefiting by 
the author’s mature views on the subject of morals. Kegarding 
ethics as a portion of the theory of conduct in general, Mr. Spencer 
reaches its laws through an examination of its physical, biological, 
and sociological data, thus giving a basis to Morality firmer than can bo 
supplied by the arbitrary will of God, or human legislation, or the 
empirical calculation of consequences. Theologians, Intuitionists, 
and Utilitarians will, of course, all be up' in arms against Mr« Spencer, 
for he alleges that they one and all make moral science impossible 
by ignoring natural causation. G. H. Lewes said of psychology that it 
was in a similar condition to that of chemistry at the time of Lavoisier ; 
we believe a still more unfavourable estimate might be given of the 
crowning science of ethics ; and if Mr. Spencer’s treatment has the 
effect of saving the large amount of useful energy at present expended 
in creating and balancing systemE^’ his Principles of Morality will 
not form the least part of his long philosophical labours. 

It is rarely given to a thinker to be equally successful in dealing 
with the profounder questions of theoretic and practical philosophy. 
The genius which may have a keen eye for the entanglements of social 
phenomena, and by the aid of analysis, followed by sjrnthesiB, be able 
to constnmt a system of practical philosophy whicm may furnish both 

“Cmmonia] Institations ; being Pert IV. of the PiinoipleB of Soeiologv.** 
(The fiiet pdirtioBiif VoL 11.) By Herbert Spencer. Williune k Norgete. 1879. 

u «<lttDetetf Bthiee.’^ By Herbert Spencer. Wmiemi & Noigate. 1879. 
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insight and foresight, may go quite astray when it has to deal with the 
priEnary facts of consciousness and the general theory of being. . We are 
inclined to think these remarks apply even to so many-sided an intellect 
as that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Followers of Mr. Spencer in, the 
detailed working out of the problem of evolution will often be disposed 
to part company with him when he gets on the ground of metaphysicsi 
as in his theory of an external world, and the disquisition on the Abso- 
lute. The most faithful disciples deplore Part VII. of the Principlea 
of Psychology,” and a large part of'' First Principles” will continue to be 
a stone of stumbling to those who desiderate a philosophy on a purely 
empirical basis. Mr. Guthrie performs a useful service in carefully 
analysing the premisses and arguments of "First Principles,”^* showing 
conclusively, we think, that Mr. Spencer has no business with his 
" Unknowable Absolute,** that his system would be more coherent 
without it, and that even his relative postj^lates are not only insuffi- 
cient, but contain metempirical assumptions. At the end of his own 
criticism of " First 'Principles,** the author reviews several critical 
notices of the evolution philosophy by both friends and foes. 

We do not know why the author of a “History of Pantheism”'* 
sliould conceal his name, as his book, although perhaps hardly adequate 
to so weighty^ a theme, is a very creditable performance. In the 
second volume we have a sketch of Modern Philosophy, in its pan- 
tlieistic aspect, from Spinoza to the beginning of the present century. 
The difficulty of treatnAnt lies chiefly in the vague connotation of the 
term “ Pantheism,*’ which may be made to include systems utterly 
alien to one another in their general spftit. Thus, the close conjunc- 
tion of Leibnitz and Schopenhauer does not commend itself, and the 
author himself admits it is straining a point to include Berkeley in 
the present sketch. 

Herr Tsdiofen is not the first, nor will he be the last, to point out 
the difficulties and inconsistencies of the philosophical system of Arthur 
Schopenhauer.** But the value of the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
does not lie in its coherence as a system, but in the unflinching deter- 
mination to reveal the hidden springs of human action, and in the 
ingenious attempt to find a clue to the puzzling labyrinth of the world 
in the deepest fact of conscious being. One may quarrel about the 
nomenclature, but if the Ding-an-sich is ever to be laid hold of, it 
can only be by a mode of apprehension less mutable than that which 
gives us the so-called laws of Nature. Herr Tschofen*s main con- 
cern is with Schopenhauer’s treatment of the two fundamental pro- 
blems of ethics — Human Freedom and the Basis of Morality. With 
regard to the former Schopenhauer, as is weU-known, follows his 
master Kant in asserting a transcendental, while denying an empirical 
freedom, diverging from Kant, however, in deriving the fact of free- 

•• On Mr. Spencer^B Formula of Evolution as an EzhauBtive Statement of the 
Gbaoges of the Univene. By Malcolm Guthrie. London : Triibner & Oo. 1879. 

^ ” General Sketch of the History of Fantheism.” In Two Yolumes. VoL II. 
liondon : Samuel Deacon & Go. 1879. 

" Die PhiloBophie Arthur Schopenhauers in ihrer Belation zur Ethik.” Yon 
Johann Michael Tschofen. Miinchen. 1879. London : Trtthner & Co. 
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dom from the consciousaess of respoiuibility, instead of from the 
existence of a moral law ; a proceeding possible to him in virtue of 
his intuitive apprehension of real being. It is the sense of guilt 
that tells us we are free. We blame ourselves, not because we have 
done this or that, but because we are this or that. It is the nou- 
xnenal will in us which has committed the original and only proper 
dn. To constitute guilt, however, we must not only do a misdeed 
Cut of an original act of will, but we must also identify our personal 
will with the noumenal will. But, asks Herr Tschofen, is the cognition 
that we are agents the truth intended to be expressed by the term 
Besponsibility 7 Oddly enough, while relating responsibility to esse, 
not operort, the feeling of repentance is referred to operari. I can,” 
says Schopenhauer, ** never repent what P have willed, only what I 
have done, because, misled by false notions, I did what was unconform- 
able to my will” But how can this responsible, unrepenting will be 
add to be free ?” In no sense capable of application to the individual- 
will, but only to the world- will, and the freedom of the world-will 
becomes unthinkable directly it becomes a Wille zum Dasein.*’ With 
regard to the second problem, we think Herr Tschofen hardly assigns 
the principle of sympathy, or compassion, its due place in a complete 
ethical system. « 

Professor Frohschammer has tried to find a niche in the temple of 
philosophic fame by setting-up the hitherto neglected principle of 
** Phantasy,’* as the true Ding-an-sich. In the work” that lies before 
us he aims at showing th^ precise part played by Imagination 
in two systems distinguished by their rational spirit. The 
object is undoubtedly praiseworthy, for there are probably few 
readers of Kant, at least, who have not been puzzled by the 
seemingly lawless apparition of the Productive Imagination. At the 
stage of the Aesthetik the Imagination is active, calling into con- 
sdousness the pure forms of space and time, and shaping the material 
of sense ; but even the categories are not dead rigid formulas, lying 
ready-made in the recesses of the understanding, they are synthetic 
functions, which are brought into action by the transcendental exercise 
of the imaginative facul^. The author’s review of the ‘‘Analytik” 
must, however, be read with care, for Herr Frohschammer is not 
superior to the temptation of interpreting doubtful passages in a sense 
more favourable to his own doctrine than the words of the original 
necessitate. Even in the Practical Reason the writer endeavours 
to show that the faculty of Imagination plays an important part, not 
onfy by giving form to the Cat^rical Imperative, but by vitalising the 
Wjll itself. In Spinoza the Imagination fills the gap between Natura 
natnrans and Natura naturata, appearing both as connecting link, and 
as organ mediating the manifestation of the substantial affections. 

Dr. Lindsay rightly describes his two bulky volumes” rather as a 

V Deber die Bedeutung der EinbilduDgskimft in der Fhiloeophie Sant's und 
Spinoia'e.'* Von J. Wohsohammer. Munoben : Theodor Aokennami. 1870. 

^ ^'Mind hi the Lower Animals in Health and Dnease." By W. Lauder 
lAodiay, H.1)., FJEt.S.E., FiB,8. London s C* Ssgao Paul a Co. 1870* 
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coUection of DoteSi m^moires pour servir,'* dian as a systematic 
treatise on the subject of Animal Intelligence. Considering, however, 
the backward state of the science of Comparative Psychology, so 
Berioua*an attempt at tibe interpretation of the phenomena of animal 
life has a considerable transitional value. The author rightly 
attention to the arbitrary character of many of our psychological 
distinctions, and pretty plmnly hints that Mental Science requires 
radical revision. He adduces excellent evidence to prove that t]^e cur- 
rent idea of man being everywhere the apex of the «niTnii.1 creation is 
erroneous ; that just as the so-called lower animals cannot be ranged 
in serial order, so many races of men fall below the brutes both 
intellectually and morally. The author is not ve^y fertile in the con- 
struction of hypotheses. tWe do not get many useful suggestions 
from him with respect to the large of unsolved problems in the 
psychology of the lower animals.” 

The author of ah. Essay on Spiritual Evolution^* is a scientific spiritist. 
He is well-read, if not very original, and his little book may 
be serviceable to some unable to see that Evolution without reincar- 
nation is a maimed and incomplete doctrine enough.” 

We would willingly subscribe to the dictum of the author of a 
little book on “ Peraonalily,”*" that without a metaphysical ego there 
could be neither memory nor sensation,” if only its enouncer would 
admit the ego” to be metapsychical, and did not require us to find it in 
consciousness. Cogito may imply sum, but both transcendentaliat and 
empiricist have over and over again urged the confusion of the syn- 
thetic unity of apperception with the immediate perception of a real 
entity. The positive ground is this : That we are sometimes conscious 
of ourselves; apprehending ourselves along with our state in the same 
indivisible moment of time.” We may be abnormally constituted, 
but this is a feat we find ourselves totally unable to perform. Accord- 
ing to the author, we are also ‘^conscious of ourselves as free and 
creative agents.” This large draft on consciousness must, however, be 
dishonoured, for the simple reason that until we have volition, 
we do not know that there is any will. To ask consciousness to 
tell us what the will is, or was, before it wills, is like asking a 
man to look in his own face; and it is the error of this ^‘intro- 
spective” school to imagine that we can be at once spectator and 
theatre. 

Mr. Bascom’s book is rather inaccurately described as Science of 
Duty.*^ There is a good deal of admirable reflection on moral ideas, 
and a rough attempt at classification of dutiful actions, but no attempt 
to reach ethical principles by regular induction, or to deduce mo;;ai 

^ *'An Esuy on Spiritual Evolution, oonudered in its bearing upon Modem 
Spiritualism, Sdenoe, and Beligion.” By J. P* B. London : Trubner ft Co. 

^ ‘‘ PersonaliW, the Beginning and End of Metapbysios, and a Neoessary As- 
sumption in ill Positive Philosophy.” Edinburgh sad London : William Blahk- 
wood ft Sona 1879. 

^ Ethics on Sdenoe of Duty.” By John Basoom. Kew Tork: O. P* 
Putnam's Sons. 
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actaons from one or a few first principles. In the early part of the 
Yolume Intuitionalism and Utilitarianism are balanced against one 
another, with the result of a preponderance of worth in favour of 
the fonner ; but the Intuitionalism thus preferred is the old priori 
Intuitionaliimi which affords no foundation ibr a system of scientific 
ethics. 

The new edition of Professor Yeitch's translation of Descartes is 
distinguished from its predecessors by a lengthy prolegomenon on the 
philosophy of Descartes, and its subsequent development, extending 
to 181 pages.^ We cannot divest ourselves of the suspicion that this 
elaborate critical introduction is intended as a counter-blast to the 
English Hegelians. Descartes, with his philosophy of self-consciousness, 
is held up as the type of the sober-minded philosopher, while the abso- 
lute systems, from Spinoza to the present day, are condemned as not 
only theoretically indefensible, but as practically injurious. There 
is rather too much of the Professor of Khetoric in this introduction. 
Phrases as such an infinite is not worth the paper it is written 
on,” this is a system which can satisfy only when faith and hope 
have fied from the breasts of men,” ‘‘is this conception at all adequate 
or worthy of God?” and the like, savour more of the oratorical temper 
of the p^pit than of the judicial spirit appropriate to the pure truth- 
seeker. W e could have spared some of this preface for the sake of a little 
more of Descartes — such as the “ Becherdie de la Yeritd.” 

Mr. Abbott has rendered a service to philosophical students by 
translating Kant’s “Kritik der praktischen Yernunft,”” which has 
been hitherto only accessible to English readers in a mutilated form. 
We have now in one volume, in the English language, “ Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten,” the “ Kritik der P. Y.,” and a part of 
“ Die Beligion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Yernunfl.” There 
can be no question as to the superiority of the present translations over 
those of the same portion of Kant by Semple. Mr. Abbot has pre- 
fixed to the translation a memoir of Kant, and some less useful remarks 
on the tjheory of morals. 

Karl Rosenkranz was one of the earliest, most devoted, but most 
discriminating of Hegel’s followers. An account of his literary labours 
has just been published by one of his colleagues,'*^ giving the impres- 
sion of a highly-cultured and many-sided mind. For a picture of the 
man himself we orb referred to the autobiography publi^ed in 1873, 
which, however, stops abruptly at the twenty-eighth year. Dr. 
Quabicker pronounces the “ Wissenschafb der logischen Idee” to have 
been hie moat important contribution to philosophy, being an attempt , 

The Method, MeditatioDs, and Selections from the Frindples of DescarteSr” 
Translated from the Original Texts. Siztii Edition. With a New Introduotory 
^ Essay, Historical and Critiod. By John Yeitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Bhetoiio in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London : William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1879. 

* Kant : Critique of Practical Besson and other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. ” Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, M.A. Being an enlarged 
edition of “ Eant’s Theory of Ethics.’* London : Longmans, Green A Go. 1879* 

^ ** EAiiBoapakranz. Eine Stndie inr Gesohichte der Hegel’seben Phiiosophie.’^ 
Yon Dr. BiohardQakbloker. Leiprie, 1879. London: David Nutt. 
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while retaizung the fundamental conceptions of Hegel with respect ta 
Thought and Bealityi to effect a partial separation between Logic and 
Metaphysics. But perhaps the most original of his works is Die 
Poesie und ihre Geschichte.” It has had, however, it is remarked, 
the ill-&te to be little spoken of, but much plundered from. 
Bosenkranz had the not singular misfortune to be at once too much 
committed to the peculiar tenets of a school to influence the general 
public, and too independent to be adequately recognised by his own party. 
We are not aware that any of his productions have ever found their 
way into print in this country. The SpecuhUive Journal of St. Louis 
has from time to time translated portions of his writings. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TBAVELS. 

T he title of the third of the series of Diplomatic Sketches,” by 
“Outsider” — “Mr. Gladstone and the Greek Question’" — ^is 
not, we think, particularly well chosen. The book is really an essay 
on the question of the Greek frontier, prefaced by a retrospective 
sketch of the history of the modem Greek kingdom ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone is only referred to from time to time as the most eloquent and 
influential of the English supporters of the claims of Greece. Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, in his great speech on the Treaty of Berlin, 
delivered in the House of Commons on July 80, 1878, and in the very 
moderate but weighty speech in which he supported Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
resolution on the subject in the past Session, has put the Greek case 
in a manner so forcible and exhaustive as to leave little to be added. 
The story is expanded by “ Outsider it may be summarised here in 
very few words. During the Eusso-Turkish war Greece was 
induced, by the urgent remonstranees of the British Government, to 
abstain from availing herself of a tempting opportunity for asserting 
her legitimate claims by force of arms, and her forbearance was 
obtained by the assurance that England would take care that she 
should not suffer in the end from adhering to a pacific course. The 
British Government, in apparent conformity with this policy, pro- 
ceeded to suggest that Greece should be represented at the European 
Congress. Once at Berlin, however, the attitude of our plenipo- 
tentiaries suddenly changed. The Greek envoys were kept waiting in 
the ante-room, and after they had made their statement, we believe it 
was suggested that they were at liberty to retire. The proposal for a 
rectification of the Greek frontier, made by France and I^y, which 
would have practically included within the limits of Greece all those 
portions of Thessaly and Epirus which are inhabited by a population 
of Hellenic race, was rejected, mainly owing to the objections of the 
British plenipotentiaries. To the narrower scheme which was ulti- 

^ Mr. Gladstone and the Greek Question.” London : Eichard Bentley & Son. 
1879. 
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mately adopted our repreaentatives gave a grudging and reluctant 
assent, only in order ‘‘ not to disturb the unanimity of the Congress,” 
Since then the Porte has done nothing to carry out the invitation” 
—on the force of which word in the original French, Outsider” 
zni^es a useful observation— of the Berlin Trealy ; and, as our author 
points out, Safvet Pasha actually assured Sir A. H. Layard, and 
authorised him to communicate his statement to the British Govern- 
ihent, that it was ihejinal resolution of the Porte to refuse the cession 
of any Ottoman territory to Greece*” Meanwhile, the Porte being 
apparently determined to maintain a policy of masterly inactivity, a 
collective mediation” of the European Powers had been suggested by 
France ; but even this exercise of diplomatic pressure has been pre- 
vented by Lord Salisbury’s opposition. Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
uttered a year and a half ago, thus still remain, to our national dis- 
credit, as true as when they were first spoken : — ^he Slavs, who 
relied upon Bussia, have in the main obtained what they desired; 
the Hellenes, who relied upon England, have in the main failed to 
obtain it.” We should add that ‘‘ Outsider” points out that Janina, 
the possession of which town is really the most important point in 
dispute, contains a population of nearly 40,000 Christians and only 
2000 Mussulmans. His book contains other useful statistical informa- 
tion and many valuable references ; and we must not leave it without 
referring the reader to the author’s ingenious theory of the motives and 
aims which dictated the policy of Prince Bismarck during the war and 
at the Congress over which he presided. If Outsider’s” suggestions 
are even partially true, the German Chanccllpr must certainly be 
credited with all die attributes of a modern Machiavclli. 

Crossing over to Crete, we find Mr. Yule attemptmg to throw, from 
a point of view on the whole sympathetic, ” A Little Light on the Cretan 
Insurrection.” * It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary for those desirous 
of the light in question to go much further than Mr. Yule’s prelimi- 
nary sketdi of Cretan history, in which he shows that, under whatever 
form of||govemment, insurrection has always been a chronic, and 
indeed the most prominent^ feature in the annals of that idand. He 
also makes it dear that, after the re-transfer of Crete ikom Eg 3 rpt to 
the Porte, on the fiiU of Mehemet Ali in 1840, the population enjoyed 
a really considerable measure of prosperity. Mr. Yule condudes that 
annexation to Greece would prove far from beneficial to the Cretans, 
and that their efibrts Aould rather be directed to securing their 
practical independence under the nominal suzerainty of the Porte. 

Mr. Brodrick, acting under the proverbially dangerous advice of 
friends,” has republished a series of Studies” on subjects more or 
less political in character.* We are disposed to agree with Mr. 
JBrodnek’s friends that some of the essays contained in the present volume 
deserve to be reserved from the otdm^ fate of periodical literature ; 


* ** A Little Idght on the Cretin Iniarreotion.” By A. F. Yde. London : John 
Mnmv^ 1879. 

* “Pditioil Studiei.” By Hon. G. C.Brodriok. London : C. Esgan Paul ft 
€o. 1879. ' 
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at the same time, the book contains several articles which we can 
scarcely regard as of permanent interest. The first two essays— on 

fiepresentative Government” and Roman Colonies under the 
Empire**— strike us as excellent specimens of University prize essays, 
both on highly-interesting subjects, both accurately and thoughtfully 
written, but neither of them strikingly original in its contents. Uni- 
versity history, too, like other history, repeats itself ; and, if we recol- 
lect aright, a gentleman of the founder’s name won the Arnold Prize 
last year with an admirable essay on the Roman Provincial System, a 
subject practically identical with that which Mr. Brodrick, as a can£- 
date for the same prize, successfully attempted a quarter of a century 
ago ; and the younger writer, it must be remembered, enjoyed the 
advantage of the flood of light which Dr. MommBen*a researches have 
within recent years thrown upon this and similar subjects. On the 
other hand, we are glad to see that Mr. Brodrick has reprinted the 
admirable letter to the Times, in which he defended the system of 
College scholarships and fellowships from Lord SaliBbuiy*B extra- 
ordinary crusade against those ancient institutions. Another 
reprint from the same journal, containing a description of 
the debate in the Canadian Legislature on the Pacific Railway 
Contract, which led to the reugnation of Sir John Macdonald^ 
Ministry in 1873, is scarcely likely to find many readers at the 
present day ; and, in any case, an pld scandal of this kind might 
well have been left to the ephemeral record in which it first appeared. 
The article on Primogeniture,** we notice, though containing much 
useful information, is not free from some minor inaccuracies. Thus, 
for instance, Mr. Brodrick says that ‘‘Mr. McCulloch, writing in 
1849, calculated that at least half Scotland was then entailed, though 
an Act passed in thepretious year had already facilitated disentailing 
by provisions borrowed from the Engli^ law.*' It happens, how<^ 
ever, to be the case that the work of Mr. McCulloch, to whidi Mr. 
Brodrick refers, was based on an article of his which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review in 1824, to which Mr. John Austin replied in these 
columns ; and that it was published, in a greatly enlarged fbrm, not 
in 1849, but in 1847 ; the writer*s calculations cannot therefore have 
been affected by the Act of 1848. In pointing out some minor 
blemishes in Mr. Brodrick's work, and in expressing our opinion that 
his rather bulky volume would have been all the better for a Httlo 
curtailment, we must not be understood os denying its general merits ; 
the article on “ Liberal Principles,** and the letters on “ Liberal 
Organisation,*’ will probably at the present time be considered by 
most readers the most interesting portion of the book. 

Mr. Somers Vine has published a very useful account of the growth 
and development of our municipal institutions since 1835.^ The 
subject of local self-government is one on which far too little is 
generally known, Birmingham, we believe, being the only municipality 

4 u English Municipal luBtitations ; their Growth and Deralopiiientfrom 1385 to 
1879, Statistically liluetrated.” By J. R« Somera Vine, F.S.S. London : Watei- 
low & Sons. 1879. 
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irhich has found a vatee aacer of its own. The first two parts of Mr. 
Tine'e book are, we understand, mainly a r^rint from a Municipal 
CorporationB Directory,*’ &c., published annually, of which Mr. Vme 
is the editor. He also deals in the present volume with the various 
municipalities, during the period over which his work extends, under 
the several headings of area, population, firanohise, police, health, 
revenue, education, &c . ; and a chapter is devoted to those interest* 
ing survivals,” the unrefoimed corporations, which Sir G. Dilke haa 
taken under hia special auperviaion. 

Passing from politicB to political economy, we have first to notice 
Mr. Baden Powell’s book on “ Protection and Bad Times,” ' which 
contains manv remarks and suggestions deserving of careful considera- 
tion. He holds, for instance, that the position that young societies, if 
any, are the sole proper spheres for a protective policy, which lifill 
seems to advance in his work on ** Bepresentative Government,” is 
really untenable, it often being equally to the apparent interest of on 
old-establidied State to encourage the development of particular in- 
dustries by artificial means. The answer would seem to be that^ 
while it may be argued that a young and unskilled community ought 
to protect all Ihe industries and manufiictures which local conditions 
render possible, on the other hand, in an old and highly-civilised 
State a restrictive tariff, except on particular articles and under special 
drcumstances, can be proved to be obviously prejudicial. Mr. Baden 
Powell, however, argues very forcibly against the expediency of pro- 
tection in the case even of nascent States, showing that their true 
interest is to exchange their raw material against the manufactures of 
older countries, rather than to compel their citizens to consume articles 
which, being secured against foreign competition, are practically 
certain to be both bad and dear. He gives a lucid account of the 
effects of protection on labour, showing, what indeed scarcely requires 
demonstration, that high wages, coupled with a restrictive tariff, while 
of no real benefit, even of an immediate kind, to the labourer, are 
necessarily injurious to the capitalist — and through him, we might add 
as an inevitable corollary, to those whom he employs. The last portion 
of Mr. Baden Powell’s work is devoted to a careful, and on the whole 
encouraging, examination of the causes of the recent commercial 
depression; together with a discussion of the numerous remedies, both 
falladouB and effectual, which have been suggested in various quarters. 

Brassey, dealing with the same subject as Mr. Baden Powell, 
though from the standpoint rather of practical experience than of 
4Ksientific theory, comes to much the same conclusions as to our indus- 
trial position.* He agrees with the former writer in considering that 
if our manufacturers will content themselves with moderate profits^ 
and take pains to TnM.iTifii.in the traditional reputation of British goods 
ihr excellence of quality, there is no reason to apprehend that we shall 
« be beaten in any important branch of trade by foreig n c ompetition. 

* FMeotion and Bad Timm.” By O. Badsn Powell, M. A., &c. London : 
Trirtmer k Go. 1879. 

* ** Foreign Work and English Wages, considered with Befbrenee to the Deptes- 
•ion of Tam*' By T. Bnsssy, M.P. London : Longmans, Gxeen k Co. 1879. 
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He points out that the recent bad times have not been without an 
alleviating feature in the great fall of prices, which has proved bene- 
ficial not only to the consumer but to the manufiusturer, enabling him 
to purchase his raw material, and consequently to offer his goods, at a 
cheaper rate ; and this, we are informed, is always the beginning of 
a new start, as soon as the bottom has been reached.” It is grat^y- 
ing to know that Mr. Brassey considers, and adduces &cts and figures 
which, as &r as we are competent to judge, fully bear out his opinion, 
that the apprehension that we are living as a nation beyond our 
means, rests on no solid foundation.” His conclusion is based mainly 
on a comparison of the relative state of our imports and exports, with 
the interest on capital borrowed from England by our colonies and 
foreign States; at the same time he repeatedly condemns the extrava- 
gant expenditure and loose finance of the present Administration. We 
observe that Mr. Brassey agrees with Mr. Gladstone in the opinion, 
which the latter was recently so severely attacked for expressing, that 
the commercial supremacy of the world must ultimately pass to the 
United States ; at the same time he thinks that “ there is no immediate 
prospect of a competition which can be injurious to our own manu- 
factures.” The volume before us contains some very interesting 
information as to the comparative cost and efiiciency of British and 
foreign labour. The results are, on the whole, by no means unfisivour- 
able to our own workmen, of whom, however, the writer fairly admits 
that, as M. Benan puts it, on a toujours lee defanie de see qualitee” 
a remark which may be illustrated by Mr. Brassey’s account of the 
stalwart labourers in the Victoria Docks, who require their Jive quarts 
of beer per day. We can strongly recommend Mr. Brassey’s book as 
containing a mine of valuable facts and figures, many of them derived 
from sources not easily accessible to the ordinary reader. 

Five years since, M. Menier, the well-known deputy, published the 
first volume of a work on L’Avenir Economique,” ' in which he dealt 
with his subject from a political point of view, developing the principle 
that national prosperity depends upon the assurance by the State of 
liberty and security to the individual. In the preface to the second 
volume, which has just appeared, and in which the prospects of the 
future are discussed from a more strictly economic standpoint, M. 
Menier illustrates the positions he had formerly advanced by a refer- 
ence to the episode of the 16 th of May” and its results. In the first 
portion of the present work, the powers and duties of the State in 
reference to the development of the national resources are discussed, 
and the result of the abuse of the former and neglect of the latter 
historically illustrated. M. Menier, we find, is no friend of centralisa- 
tion, and contrasts its f esults, taking for an example the working of 
the department of pants et c^ueeM, with those of the free development 
of local initiative and local responsibility in England. On several 
points the writer institutes a comparison between the French system 
and those existing in England and the United States; and grumblers 

^ Menier, ** L* Avenir Economique tome deuxi^e^ putie tonomique. 
Paxil : Flon et Cia 1880. 
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at home may be glnd to leam that hia concloflions are by no meana 
uniformly fayourable to bis own country. On some matters of detail 
as to English procedure and administration, M. Menier’s information is 
not precisely accurate; but we have noticed nothing which sub- 
Btantisilly impairs the value of the results at which he arrives. He 
proceeds to discuss the French canal and railway systems, and the 
development of public works, with fecial reference to the extensive 
projects of M. Fr^cinet, while the last section of the volume is 
occupied with the important subjects of national wealth, revenue, and 
taxation. We have only to add that M. Menier, like Mr. Brassey,. 
presents his readers with an immense mass of information, statistical 
and otherwise, which cannot fail to prove serviceable as well to the 
statesman as to the economist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, both of whom, while resident at Cambridge, 
were well known as sound and able teachers of political economy, 
have published what the editor of the Times would doubtless call 

a small but handy volume,” on the Economics of Industry,” in 
which the theory of value, wages and profits is carefully and lucidly 
explained.* The book, we venture to predict, will prove useful bolh 
to those who have no leisure to study Ihe larger text-books, and also 
as an introduction to the subject in the case of students who hope to 
proceed to the more detailed works of Mill or Fawcett. It was pro- 
bably a necessary feature in the scheme of the work which, as we 
understand, is primarily designed to serve as a manual for classes 
attending the Cambridge University Extension lectures, that, in order 
to kcq) down price and size, the print should be somewhat disagreeably 
close. We are glad to leam that so able an exponent of politick 
economy as Mr. Marshall has withdrawn his resignation of the Head- 
diip of the Bristol University College. There is no subject of which 
the souud teaching, in an institution like that at Bristol, is of higher 
importance. 

We have received the first volume of a work on “ Copyright and 
Patents for Inventions,” by Mr. Macfie, of Dreghorn ;* as the first 
volume deals exclusively with the subject of eppyright, in the second, 
we should suppose, that of patent law will be ^scussed; the reviewer, 
however, is specially informed that the second volume has been delayed 
in order to give Mr, Macfie an opportunity for forming a mature 
opinion on the Bill, dealing with the law of copyright, introduced last 
Session by Lord John Manners. The contents of Iifo. Maefie’s com- 
pilation are of a highly-miscellaneous character, ranging from an 
account of the Pure Literature Society” to the quotation of an 
article from Truth. The author, however, assures us that “ irksome 
search” wUl be rewarded by information on twp important subjects — 
we should ourselves have thought on a large and varied assortment of 
subjects. Indeed, after glancing through Mr. Maefie’s work, we felt 

s ''Eoonpmioiof Industiv.” By A. and M. F. MarshalL London: Macmillan 
ACo. 1879. 

9 Copyright and Patenta for Inventiona.'’ YoL I. By B. A. Macfie, of Dreg- 
horn. Edinburgh: T. AT. Clark. 1879. 
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Btrongly reminded of the old SootoH lady— possibly an inhabitant of 
Dreghom — ^who, after finishing a perusal of Johnson’s Dictionary 
which had occupied her leisure moments for some years, remarked that 
it was ** a very interesting work, though the rapid change of subjeot 
was apt to be Dewildering.” Mr. Macfie, we should add, is an advocate 
of dieap books for the million, and doubtless would feel little sympathy 
with the views on the subject expressed by Mr. Ruskin, if he ever hap- 
pened to hear of them, which, indeed, is a most improbable suppo^on. 

Herr J. P. Schneider, of Bremen, sends us a pamphlet on the Con- 
ference of Coinage held at Paris last year.^” We gather that this is 
the second brochure which the author has published on the subject, as 
he precedes it with a letter, reprinted from a Bremen journal, which 
letter he describes as forming the connecting link with his former 
pamphlet. We are thus unfortunately not in complete possession 
of the author’s views ; but his main object is to protest, as he does 
in very forcible language, against the demonetisation of silver, which 
he seems to regard as an imminent danger. 

We are rather under the impression that Mr. Gavanagh, in his elabo- 
rate book on the Law of Money Securities,”” has attempted to cover 
too wide a field. Thus, in devoting rather more than one hundred pages 
to the law of mortgage, the writer can scarcely hope to add very much 
to the knowledge derivable from any elementary manual on the sub- 
ject. Snell, for instance, if we recollect aright, deals with the subject 
at considerably greater length than the scheme of Mr. Cavanagh’s work 
enables him to assign to it. Wo cannot help thinking that he might 
have done better had he confined himself to writing a text-book, 
brought up to the present day, on the law of bills, bonds, and pro- 
missory notes; or on the law affecting Stock Exchange securities, 
stocks, shares, debentures, &c. At the same time, it is quite possible 
that some practitioners may find it convenient to possess in a single 
volume the information which Mr. Cavanagh has brought together ; 
and, so far as we have been able to test his work, he seems a 
sufficiently accurate and trustworthy guide. 

Mr. Forbes Johnson, of the Irish bar, has published a pamphlet, 
which it appears is the third part of a treatise on the Science of Law,” 
in which he professes to discuss the codification of the law of England.'* 
It will perhaps be sufficient, as an example of Mr. Johnson’s style, to 
quote his opinion that ‘*the Bench have succeeded in establishing 
amongst us a system of jurisprudence, which 1 believe to be the 
most destructive to morals, and the most injurious to industry, that 
ever yet was forced upon a nation through the tyranny and ignorance 
of man.” In Mr. Johnson’s view, the judges diould ignore all 

points”— young men Vho raise points being, it appears, his particular 
abhorrence — and learn to study the conscience ; in a word, the fusion 

Die Fariser Munz-Gonferenzen tod 1878.” Von J.F. Schneider. Bremen : 
G. BaaohiiuB. 1879. 

u <« of Money Securities. ” By 0. Oavanzgh, B.A, kc., BzniBter-at 

Law. London : Stevens & Sons. 1879. 
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of law and equity should be superseded by a confusion of law and 
ethics — ^that is, we presume, Mr. Johnson’s ethics. We fancy that 
Mr. Johnson’s magnum opus, when complete, will prove, judging from 
the present instalment of his views, rather a singular addition to our 
legal literature. 

The action of “ breach of promise,” upon which Mr. Herschell some- 
what unexpectedly persuaded the House of Commons to express an 
adverse opinion last Session, has found another opponent in Mr. 
MacColla, who informs us that his unpretending little treatise is the 
first book ever published on the subject.^* It contains some curious 
antiquarian information, a succinct account of the existing state of the 
law, with references to the principal modern cases in which legal 
points have been raised and decided, a very fair discussion of the 
arguments by which the action is commonly supported, and some 
radier feeble attempts at humour, consisting mainly in travestieB 
of some recent actions, which might have been advantageously 
omitted. The following specimen of pleading, in an action 
brought by a father for an assault upon his son, some three centuries 
ago, may be thought amusing : — For that on the Ist May in the 28th 
Elizabe^, he vi et armia strook him with a spade upon his back, by which 
« he became decrepit and lame, by reason whereof he lost his marriage, 
and could not marry him as before, to his damages £200.” 

We presume, though rather doubtfully, that “ Woman’s Work and 
Worth, in Girlhood, Maidenhood, and Wifehood,” (the distinction 
between the first two terms is rather puzzling : is not a maiden a ‘*girl?” ) 
a subject on which Mr. Davenport Adams has published a very sub- 
stantial volume, falls within the province of sociological investigation. 
The fulfilment by the beau aexe of its natural duties has certainly 
always been regarded as essential to the well-being, and indeed the 
preservation, of society; the existence of corresponding rights it 
was perhaps reserved for the present age to actively assert. It is only 
fair to Mr. Adams to say that, though a hearty advocate of the “ higher 
culture,” in which view, within the limits of sound sense and with due 
regard to the laws of health, we thoroughly agree with him, he writes 
in no extravagant spirit; and the chapter which he devotes to an 
account of the educational facilities of a superior kind, now open to 
ladies, will probably be found not the least useful portion of his work. 
Mr. Adams also gives a very complete list of female celebrities in all 
ages, from Homer’s heroines down to Miss Ellen Terry. 

Counsel to Parents’”* is the title of a little volume by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, of which the name is applicable only to a comparatively 
small portion of the contents, the bulk of the work being devoted to an 
exposure of the suffering and misery caused by precocious sexual indulg- 
«ence, and to a plea for a higher standard of social opinion on the 

is Breach of Promise: its Histoiy and Social ConsiderationB.*’ By C. J. 
MacColla. London : Fiokering & Go. ] 879* 

14 « Roman’s Work and Worth.” By W. H. Darenport Adams. London ; 
John Hogg. 1880. 

15 Ooonsel to Parents on the Moral Education of their Children in Belation to 
S^z.” By Dr. £. BlackwelL London : Haudiards. 1879. 
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subject of the relations between the sexes. The advice to parents, as 
far as it goes, is sound and useful. The writer is of opinion that nieu, 
as a rule, should marry at the age of twenty -five; Aristotle, if we 
recollect aright, suggests thirty-seven, the period of life at which the 
philosopher is believed to have himself entered the matrimonial state. 
Dr. Blackwell does^not seriously attempt to cope with the difiiculty 
that, in the present state of society, marriage at the age she mentions 
is to H large class of men practically impossible ; and wo are also sur- 
prised that, in some of the conclusions on which she insists, she seems 
to make no allowance whatever for differences of individual constitution 
and temperament. 

The earlier portion of Mr. Miller’s book on the Riviera,^* contains 
an amount of twaddle and triviality which we could scarcely have 
believed that any sane man, even a Scotchman, would venture to pub- 
lish. That Mr. Miller has absolutely no sense of the ridiculous goes 
without saying ; but purely he might have reflected that the cautions 
and hints to travellers, which All his preliminary chapters, not only are 
contained in every guide-book, with the somewhat numerous exception 
of those of which Boedeker or Murray would consider ^he mention 
superfluous, but that they could by no possibility be required except 
perhaps by some Cook’s tourist of the baser sort, who had lor once 
resolved to emancipate himself from the thraldom of personal con- 
ducting;” and that a traveller of this type would be most unlikely 
either to winter in the Riviera or to purchase an expensive volume like 
Mr. Miller’s. To give an instance of the subjects in which our author 
seems to have revelled, while visiting some of the mosl^ beautiful spots 
on earth, we should be glad to know of what possible interest it can 
prove to any rational being to learn that at Mentone the bankers gave 
25fr., at Nice 25fr. 10c. for the sovereign, in cashing Mr. MillerV 
circular notes ; that from one banker at Pau Mr. Miller obtained only 
25fr. 5g., while out of another he succeeded in squeezing an extia sou ; 
and so on for a couple of pages. We must also raise a protest ngain*!it 
the writer’s frequent allusions to domestic politics and to religious 
questions, and the expression of his personal views, which on the latter 
subject, as we might have expected, are of the narrowest kind ; the 
introduction of such topics in a book of travel seems to us extremely 
out of place. Some of Mr. Miller’s experiences of the manners and 
customs of the foreigners among whom he moved are startling for 
their novelty, others remarkable for their naivetL Thus, he informs 
us that they are very fond in hot weather of opening the witldows in 
the railway carriages •, from the draughts thus produced, Mr. Miller, 
it appears, unfortunately ** several times caught a cold,'’ a disagreeable 
complaint to which he is doubtless constitutionally liable ; we confess 
that wc should ourselves on many occasions have been only too delighted 
to find our foreign companions in Continental railway carriages so appre- 
ciative of the benefits of fresh air. He also notices “a very singular custom 
which the German gentlemen have of tucking their napkins under their 

i6 11 Wintering in the Riviera, with Notes of Travel in Italy and France, and Prac- 
tical Hints to Travellers." By W. Miller, S.S.C. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
1879 . 
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chins and spreading them over the breast, like a row of babies with 
their bibs on,’* a simile which appeals to the imagination with singular 
force, or at all events proves that Mr. Miller himself possesses a highly- 
developed imagination. Mr. Miller is not, we rather fancy from one 
or two incidental remarks, a great proficient in foreign languages ; but 
if he really supposed that all the foreign gentleme^ w'hom he observed 
adopting ^s ‘‘very singular custom” came from Germany, he must 
surely have been struck by the abnormal development of travelling 
propensities on the part of members of that nation. Once more, our 
author mentions the “ odious" practice of putting down upon the table 
“ a case of what turns out to be toothpicks he asks why those who 
use such articles do not keep a “ private pick," a question to which we 
believe and hope that individuals thus attacked would usually find 
no difiiculty in supplying an answer. Our author's indignation reminds 
us of the story of a waiter at a third-rate restaurant in the City, who, 
when a customer remonstrated on the absence of the implements referred 
to, replied that they had ceased to supply them, “ as the gentlemen 
would eaxr^ them away with them in any case, it is clear from Mr. 
Miller's strictures that he neither belongs to a London club, nor is 
afiiliated to the “ crutch-and-toothpick” brigade. Another singular 
remark of the writer’s is that on Sunday — ^he is discussing the observ- 
anoe of that day — ^it was customary, at the hotels which he frequented, 
to serve at dinner “a course of ices or some other rarity T Putting 
aside these puerilities, many of the chapters descriptive of towns in the 
Riviera and other parts of Italy are sufficiently readable, and may be 
found usefully those contemplating a winter in the South, who 
start with little previous knowledge of Italy. Mr. Miller visited Rome 
and Florence, Venice and Milan, but does not give, or indeed pretend 
to give, any information in the least valuable or original as to art, history, 
or antiquities ; here and there, on the other hand, we find a hint which 
might prove useful as to the best hotel A word of praise is certainly 
due to the Ulustrations ; most of them, we learn, are from sketches made 
by the author, and on the whole we are inclined to prefer Mr. Miller 
as a draughtsman to Mr. Miller as a writer. 

The name of Mr. Pendarves Vivian has to be added to the already 
somewhat numerous list of British legislators who have recently pub- 
lished their experiences of travel in the United States.‘' Mr. Vivian’s 
object, however, seems to have been less to study manners and institu- 
tions thaw to shoot bears and antelopes, in the attainment of which 
object he appears to have achieved a considerable measure of success. 
At the same time, Mr. Vivian is evidently a shrewd observer of local 
peculiarities, as his account, for instance, of the judicial system exist- 
ing in the YosemiteVall^, and we fear in many other districts of the 
Western States, and of its practical results, sufficiently proven Of the 
delights of camping out Mr. Vivian gives a glowing description, 
though in another passage he is constrained to admit that the practice 
haa its disagreeable side. On one occasion, the author was com- 


•• Wanderings in the Western Lend." Bj A Penderves Vivian, M.P., V.G.S. 
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pletelj lost; and as he wandered about through the whole of a 
aeverely cold night, with occasional rests by the side of such fires 
as the /ear of Indians would allow him to construct, and without 
having taken any food except a roll since breakfast on the previous 
morning, it seems clear that he owed his life to an exceptionally strong 
constitution. Mr. Vivian complains, with a sportsman's ititural indig- 
nation, of the wanton destruction of the bufialo, for the sake merely 
of the hide, the market price of which has become so low as scarcely, 
we should imagine, to pay for the cost of these hunting expeditions, 
while an interesting animal, valuable also as an article of food, is 
threatened with extermination. We should add that Mr. Vivian gives 
us a good deal of information about mining operations in California, a 
subject on which, we take it, he is entitled to speak with authority. 
His book, besides numerous illustrations, contains an interesting geolo- 
gical map of some of the Western States. 

Mr. Parker Gillniore, who has on previous occasions published some 
interesting accounts of his own travels and adventures, has now pro- 
duced a work^‘ of which the heroes ore creatures oi his fancy— two 
young Englishmen and a Kussian ; at the same time, matter contained 
in the present volume is probably to a great extent based on the 
person^ experiences of the writer. The main portion of the book is 
occupied with a very lively account of a caravan expedition, in search 
of buffalo and other game, over the American prairie, enlivened by 
occasional brushes wi^ the Indians. Two of our heroes then take 
ship at California and sail nearly round the world, beginning by hunt- 
ing whales and seals, and ending by being attacked by pirates and tigers. 
The scene then shifts to the trenches before Sebastopol, where a 
tragic episode occurs, and, in order completely to fulfil the promise 
of the title-page, the volume ends with a thoroughly melo4ramatic 
shipwreck. Altogether, Mr. Gillmore’s book is one which pater- 
familias will doubtless find a useful addition to his library during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The same may be said of another work from the pen of Mr. A. K 
Hope, which we have received from the same publishers.^” This book 
also treats of struggles with the Eed Indians of America, but Mr. 
Hope deals with the subject from a historical point of view ; at the 
same time his work is full of anecdotes and written in a lively and 
interesting style. Combining, as it does, information with amusement, 
Mr. Hope’s volume would prove an excellent school-prize for the 
lower forms. His narrative is substantially confined to the last half of 
the last century, and describes the struggles by which some of the 
States which have now attained the highest degree of civilisation, such 
as New York and Pennsylvania, were gi^ually wrested by the 
pioneers of European settlement from the dominion of the Eed-skin. 

Mr. John S. Hittell, of San Francisco, has favoured us with a copy 


^ ^'Travel, War, and fihipwreok.” By Parker Gillmore. London : Griffith k 
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of the seveDth edition of his work on The Resources of California." ^ 
The author’s view of that undoubtedly flourishing and rapidly pro-^ 
gressive State are of a highly roseate description, as may be gathered 
from his renuirk that I could not live contentedly elsewhere ; and I 
imagine that neither the earth, the sky, nor the people of any other 
country equH that (? those) of this State.** We learn that since 1874, 
when the sixth edition of Mr. Hittell’s volume appeared, the popula- 
tion of Calitomia has increased nearly one-third, while the railway 
mileage has doubled. By English readers the chapters on Society" 
and ** Climate** will probably be considered the most interesting por- 
tion of Mr. HitteH’s work ; the author strongly recommends the air 
of California to those suffering from pulmonary complaints. 

Passing from North to South America, we have next to notice a 
very readable work by Mr. E. D. Matthews,*' who, having been en- 
gaged as resident engineer in the construction of a railway in Central 
South America, and having some leisure on his hands owing to the 
temporary suspension of his engineering labours, employed it in a 
trip up the Amazon, and the less known Madeira River. The latter 
is navigated principally for the sake of the rubber, large groves of 
the tree (Syphonia ekutica) which yields this valuable product being 
found on its banks. Mr. Matthews* description of the turtle swarm- 
ing by thousands on the river-side is almost enough, we should fancy, 
to cause a special expedition, in the interests of geographical research, 
to be sent up the Madeira from the Mansion Ilouse ; the City com- 
panies, with their usual liberality, would doubtless contribute to the cost 
of itsequipment. Our author accomplished his voyage in a canoe manned 
by Indians, whom he seems to have displayed considerable tact in 
managing, mules being employed when the river ceased to be 
navigable. After passing through Bolivia— of the capital of which 
country, variously denominated Sucre or Chuquisaca, he gives an 
animated account — ^he reached the coast of the Pacific at Arica in 
Peru. Mr. Matthews* book contains some very good illustrations and 
an excellent map ; and its appearance at the present time, when, owing 
to the sanguinary struggle between Chili, Bolivia and Peru, public 
attention has been drawn to the affairs of those States, is singularly 
opportune. 

We have received an interesting account, by Mr. A. Leslie, of the 
yarious Arctic and Polar expeditions undertaken within the last 
twenty years by Swedish .vessels under the direction and superin- 
tendence of Professor Nordenskibld.** To the narrative is prefixed a 
short autobiographical sketch by that eminent explorer. At the 
present time, the account of ^the receut voyage of the Vega^ and the 
discovery by that adventurous* vessel of a north-east passage, from 
which such valuable results may be expected, will probably be con- 

^ ** The Besouiees of California.” By John B. Bittell. Beventh Edition. San 
Fmnoiaoo : A L. Bancroft & Co. 1879. . 

Si f * Up the Atn^Boii Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Peru.** By Edward 
D. Matthews. London : Sampson Low i Co. 1879. 

** *‘The Arotio Voyages ot Adolf Erik Noidenskiold, 1866-1879.'* London : 
MaonillaaftCo. 1879. 
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sidered the most interesting portion of a work whieh is interesting 
throughout, and which should certainly find a place in the library by 
the side of Capt Markham's little volume, Northward Ho !” which 
we noticed in our last Number. The Vega^ it seems, was detained in 
the ice for no less than 264 days, and we fancy that her enter- 
prising crew are scarcely likely to find many emulators for the 
present. We observe, in an account of an earlier expedition, com- 
plaints of the reckless destruction of the walrus and other Arctic 
animals, which remind us of tMr. Vivian’s observations on the 
threatened extirpation of the buffalo in America. We should add, 
that Mr. Leslie’s volume contains an account of many of the interest- 
ing scientific observations, principally geological, m^e by Professor 
Nordenskiold and his companions in the course of their various 
voyages to the North. 

Mr. F. N. Streatfield has published a very readable account, 
written in an unaffected and agreeable style, of a ten months’ cam- 
paign against the Gaikas — or, as he indiscriminately calls them, 

Kafirs” — ^in 1877.’’ The subject is one in which we fear the public 
has ceased to take much interest, subsequent events in South Africa 
having relegated our troubles with the Gaikas into a comparatively 
insignificant episode of the past ; but Mr Streatfield’s account of his 
military experiences will at any time furnish pleasant reading for a 
leisure hour. Himself a civilian, he was suddenly called upon to 
command a peculiarly ragged regiment — speaking literally, we imagine 
that even rags were at a premium — of 250 Fingoes, the Fingoes being 
a tribe of friendly natives. The number under Mr. Streatfield’s com- 
mand was at'terwards increased to 600, and he seems to have succeeded 
in reducing some by no means promising raw material to a very fiiir 
state of military discipline. During two months the author had the 
advantage of serving under Col. Wood, of whom as a commander he 
speaks in terms of the warmest praise ; and he also had an opportunity 
of appreciating the high soldierly qualities of Major Buller. On one 
occasion, he had the honour of Icucfing his blanket to General Thesiger 
— we give the names and ranks of these officers as they stood when 
Mr. Streatfield wrote — ^finding shelter for himself in a waggon of 
mealies. Of serious fighting very little seems to have fallen to Mr. 
Streatfield’s share, unless, indeed, he modestly disparages the importance 
of the apparently trifling skirmishes, the successful issue of which 
seems to have invariably led to extensive lifting of cattle,” in which 
his corps of Fingoes were from time to time engaged. 

It seems that ** the Kennedy Family of Scottish Vocalists” are in the 
habit of ** singing round the world,” while Mr. Kennedy, junior, in 
the intervals of his song, makes notes for the benefit of the stay-at- 
home public of the adventures they encounter.** Their last tour was 
in South Africa, and seems to have been highly successful, while it 
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muBt have been extremely gratifying to the evidenlily patriotic Ken- 
nedy family to meet wkh Scotchmen everywhere in their travels, and 
to have an opportunify of celebrating St. Andrew’s Day at Kimberley 
in the most festive manner. The account of the Diamond Fields, and 
of the iron town of Kimberley, will be found worth reading by thow 
unacquainted with the more elaborate description in Mr. Trollope s 
work on South Africa; and the book also contains an interesting 
ti^etch of the Lovedale Institution, near King William’s Town, under 
the management of Dr. Stewart, whSke nearly 800 Kafirs are educated 
and taught various handicrafta 

Public attention having been recently directed in an unusual degree 
to the position of affairs in Ama. Minor, in reference to the engage- 
ments which we have undertaken with regard to that country, and the 
possibility of introducing reforms in its government and developing its 
resources, a little pamphlet which stands next on our list deserves a 
special word of notice. It seems that Dr, Krikor (or “ Gregory *) 
Arzruni, editor of an Armenian journal rejoicing in the name of 
Mschizk, delivered at Tifiis, last spring, a lecture on the history, charac- 
teristics, and present condition of Armenia and its populations,*^ and 
Dr. Arzruni’s lecture, evidently the work of a very competent 
observer, been translated into German and published at bt. 
Petersburg, Dr, Arzruni' s tone is that of an ardent patriot, and he 
hints that the time may come when Armenia will be forced to free 
itself from the gullin g yoke of Turkish dominion by an appeal to 
arms; we only express our hope that less violent means may be 
found of ameliorating the position of Dt Arzruni’ s dbuntrymen, and 
removing the grievances and obstacles to national development of 
which th^ complain. * 

Mr. J. W. McCrindlo, Principal of the Government College at 
Patna, is engaged in the useful design of bringing out a series of 
translations of those Greek and Latin works which relate to ancient 
India, and now sends us a volume containing his rendering of the 
well-known “ Periplus ” of the Erythrsean Sea,** vulgarly ascribed to 
Arrian, and of Arrian’s account of the voyage of Nearkhos froin the 
mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf. Mr. McCrindle 
tells his readers all that is known of the probable date and authorship 
of the Periplus, which is attributed to an Egyptian trader, and 
supposed to have been written about a.d. 80, and his translation is 
enhanced in value by the useful prefetory account of the various 
commercial products mentioned in the work, and by the notes, mostly 
geographical, which he has appended to the text. 

^‘Sporting Sketdies at Home and Abroad,”*" a series of papers of 
whidi the majority are reprinted from a weekly journal, should 
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certainly be found capable of fulfilling the modest aspiration expressed 
by the author in his preface. All of the stoiihs are readable enough, 
even if some of the feats recounted prove a little difficult to digest. 
The Indian fetches are, we think, on the whole the best part of the 
book. The writer should not talk about people being armed “ cap- 
d-pie^^ the phrase is neither French nor Engli^. 

We have also to acknowledge the Calendar for 1879-80, of Queen’s 
College, London,*” an institution intended, we perhaps ought to add, 
for the general education of ladies, and the granting of certificates in 
various departments of knowledge. Some notes, drawn up for the use 
of the Revenue Department of the Nazim's Government, on the social and 
economic condition of agriculturists of the district of Aurungabad in the 
dominions of the Nizam,*” tho author being a native member of the Civil 
Service, whose name, unless the printer betrays us, will be found accu- 
rately set forth below, and whose pamphlet contains some interesting in- 
formation, as to which we should bo gl^ to know whether it is applicable 
only to the district specially referred to. Some further instalments of 
useful statistical publications, issued by the Italian Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,*” to which the space at our dis- 
posal enabled us to refer more fully in our last Number. The report for 
1879 of the Howard Association,*^ a society which, we believe, is doing 
a good deal of useful work in an unassuming fashioh, and which we 
regret to learn is suffering from an adverse balance-sheet. Some notes, 
by General Ilewson, on the projected Canadian Pacific Railway.** An 
indignant poem on the Zulu War, preceded by a flattering dedication 
to Mr. Gladstone, and a choiee assortment of quotations, vaiying from 
the lamentations of Jeremiah to the Lays of Macaulay, the author of 
ymSa rcmarkdble production describes himself as a Negro-graduate of 
P^jiversity College, Oxford.** And a pamphlet on ‘‘Rsligion in 
Rchools,"*” to which no publisher’s name is attached, but which 
purports to have been printed by Charles Bradlaugh and Annie 
Besant. 
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A LITTLE Tolume on the History of the Air, by M. Albert Levy, 
gives the most excellent popular account of the physic^, 
chemical, and vital properties of the air, which has come under our 
notice/ Written in the most simple language, it gives a systematic 
account of all the great discovefies concerning the atmosphere, as well 
as a description of the instrutnents with which experiments may be 
repeated, and these explanations are greatly indebted for clearness to 
figures of physical and chemical apparatus, of wliich the author has 
freely availed himself. The first part, treating of the physical properties 
of the air, is divided into six chapters; forms nearly half the book, and 
discusses the weight, elasticity, temperature of air ; the phenomena of 
heat, light, sound, and electricity ; the form of the atmosphere, and the 
height to which it extends. The second part, on the chemical composition 
of air, consists of five chapters, which discuas oxygen and nitrogen, car- 
bonic acid and aqueous vapour, nitrous cohipounds and ozone, atmo- 
spheric dust, and the formati on of the atmosphere. The third part com- 
prises three chapters, which relate to the action of air on men, animals 
and plants, and fermentation. There is a fourth part, entitled notes, 
which consists of interesting and valuable inlormation for the student, 
usually of a more technics kind than that contained in the body of 
the work. The volume gives just that knowledge which every 
educated person should possess, in a forpi probably as attractive as 
could have been given to it, and it may be safely left to make its way 
on its merits. # 

Guillemin's astronomical treatises have attained so great a reputation 
in this country that his new book on the stars is sure to be received 
with interest.’ It is a remarkably dear, simple, and instructive little 
volume, which may be confidently recommended as an excellent 
guide to a knowledge of the heavens. It extends to 254 octavo pages, 
and is divided into seven chapters, pz'hceded by a short introduction. 
The first chapter treats of general questions concerning stars, such as 
their twinkling, apparent fixity of position, classification according to 
relative size, measurement of the intensity of their light, and observa- 
tion of stars by means of the naked eye and by the telescope. The 
second chapter m devoted to constellations, and after a short account 
of their origin and history, treats of them with the help of excellent 
maps, as arranged in zones. Next succeed an explanation of the dis- 
tances of stars and the modes in which star-distance is measured. The 
fourth chapter discusses the proper motions of stars, and the remain- 
ing chapters are devoted to double, multiple, and variable stars and to 

^ “ Histoire del* Air.*' Par Albert Uwy, ancien dlbre de 1* Acole poly technique, 
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stellar light. The volume is well illustrated, and is calculated to meet 
the wants of that large reading class for whom a reliable account of 
the heavens in a popular form has become not only a pleasure but 
almost one of the necessities of life. 

A work on Alpine plants, distinguished for the remarkable beauty 
and faithfulness of its coloured plates, has been produced by Joseph 
Seboth, aided by the late and present directors of the Botanic Garden 
at Gratz.' The volume, carefully revised by Professor Kerner of 
Vienna, has been edited in English by Mr. A. W. Bennett. There is 
a short introduction, to which succeeds a brief account of those circum- 
stances of Alpine plants which most arrest the traveller’s attention. 
These observations are given under the heads of the native home 
of Alpine plants ; their cultivation, pot-culture, window-garden- 
ing, and their propagation ; concluding with a list of the species 
adapted for cultivation, with indications of the soil in which they grow 
best. The remainder of the text, from page 18 to 67, is occupied with 
short, clear descriptions of the plants, which are drawn in the several 
plates with a brief mention of their habit, flowering time, and dis- 
tribution in the several chains of the Alpine system. 

The present volume includes, among other types, many of the 
ranunculacpse, the Alpine poppy, violets, Alpine pink, Alpine rose, and 
other rosaceous plants ; the saxifrages, valerians, aster, wormwood, 
arnica, species of Hieracum, campanulas, azalea, rhododendrons, 
gentians, primulas, daphne, and orchids. The frontispiece is an ex- 
cellently coloured view of Mont Blanc. Whether, from the traveller or 
student, or lover of plants, or collector of beautiful books, this 
volume is certain of a hearty welcome, for nothing so beautiful and 
tasteful, and adapted for the wants of the general public by its brevity 
and literary excellence, has ever come under our notice. 

The Report on the Meteorology of India in 1877 by Mr. Eliot* 
extends to 173 pages, and contains three maps which show the chief 
meteorological 2 )henomena of temperature, preFiSure, and wind direction 
for each of the mouths of the year. There are also two appendices, 
extending to 375 pages. The vMume gives a history of atmospheric 
phenomena in the Indian region during a year of more than ordinary 
interest, for 1877 was characterised by prolonged high pressure over 
the Indian area, and the rains which are usually brought by the south- 
west monsoon almost entirely failed, so that famine threatened until 
copious rains in October somewhat counterbalanced the failure of the 
hot weather crops in Upper India. In Southern India, which suffered 
from prolonged drought and famine in 1876 and the beginning of 
1877, copious rains, commencing in September and lasting through 
the cold weather, terminated the troubles. The positions of the dif- 

* Alpine Plants, Painted from Nature.’* By Joseph Sebotb. Edited by Alfred 
W. Bennett, M.A, B.Sc , F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Tlioinas’s HospitaL 
With Introductiou by F. Gnf, of Grata Vol L containing 100 Plates. London : 
W. Swan Sonneiischein & Allen. 
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ferent stations where observations are made are described, and the 
meteorology of the year is treated of under the usual brings of 
temperature of solar radiation, temperature of nocturnal radiation, air 
temperature, atmospheric pressure, anemometry, hygrometry, cloud 
proportion, and rainfall. To these discussions are added a few pages 
of general conclusions, chiefly devoted to lowing the general regularity 
of the atmospheric phenomena, the influence of sun-spots, and a note 
from a paper by Mr. Lyddeker on the snowfall of the Western Hima- 
li^as. In the mountoinB of Cashmere the snow in 1877, at a height 
of 10,000 feet, fell to a thickness of thirty or forty feet. This un- 
usual fall destroyed vast numbers of wild animals, and blocked the 
passes for months later than the period when they are usually open. 
It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of the admirable and 
scientific manner in which vast masses of detailed facts are here dis- 
cussed and generalised. 

An elaborate Keport on the Madras Cyclone of May, 1877, made by 
Mr. Eliot, extends to 117 pages, to which are added 97 pages of 
appendices aad 5 pages of plates.* As may be known, the Indian 
year consists of the rainy period, or season of the south-west mon- 
soon, which lasts from May to October, and the dry season lasting from 
October to May. In the latter period the barometer is higher over 
the North of India than over the Bay of Bengal or Arabian Sea. 
Those waters are then belts of calms, not unlike the doldrums of 
the Atlantic. During the height of the north-east monsoon the winds 
in the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea are both from the north-east, 
except near the land. The change from one monsoon to the other 
implies a reversal of the barometric pressures and direction of the 
wind over a large part of Southern Asia. Consequently, the periods of 
change in the monsoons arc periods when the barometric pressure is 
approximately uniform. The first transition lasts five or six weeks, and 
indudes the month of April and the first half of May. The second 
transition period is shorter, and limited to the month of October. 
Cyclones are most common in the ^ay of Bengal during these two 
periods ; and the probability of their occurrence in the latter period, 
as compared with the former, is as three to two. In the April tran- 
sition period the barometer stands constantly for weeks at about 29*9 
inches, but the pressure diminishes rapidly to the north-west corner 
of the Bay of Bengal, and the mean temperature of the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea is 82^ or 88°, with a daily range of only 8\ 
The westerly winds from the North-West Provinces, the south-west 
winds from the Bay of Bengal, and the easterly winds from Assam, all 
converge towards Bengal, producing a rotatory circulation of the air to 
the south-west of the great bend of the Canges at Bajmehal. In the 
^May cydone the velocily of the wind was unusually small, owing to 
'*'the weakness of the land and se^ breezes, so that the usual condition 
of calm preceded the disturbance. The rainfall commenced in the 
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south and south-east of the Bay, and gradually extended over it. 
The anti-oyclonic motion of the lower atmosphere and high barometer 
were reversed, and the intensity of the cyclone was proportionate to 
the intensity of the rainfall. Day by day the author traces the 
development of changgs in the atmospheric phenomena, and finds 
that the disappearance of the cyclone and cessation of rain were simul- 
taneous. Twenty-two cyclones are recorded to have happened in 
different years in the month of May in the Bay of Bengal, and nearly 
the whole of these have advanced from the centre or south of the Bay 
toivards the Madras coast, or the western coast of Bengal. Cyclones 
also happen in the month of June; they are relatively much leas fre- 
quent, but advance towards the Bengal coast. Of the thirty-one cyclones 
which have happened in the mon^ of October, fourteen struck the 
southern Coramandel coast, and eleven the north-west angle of the 
Bay of Bengal. An analysis of the recorded storms shows that severe 
cydones occur at or near the period of a minimum development of 
sun-spots, so that no cydone of any severity is expected on the Bengal 
coast during the next seven years. It is remarkable that the cydones 
in the southern part of the Indian Ocean should be most intense at or 
near the maximum period of sun-spots. In the eighth chapter the 
author discusses the causes of cydone generation, and espedally differs 
from the views of Dr. Hann. Mr. Ley had already shown that in 
Western Europe the cyclonic disturbance follows the line of rainfall, 
the heaviest fall occurring some distance in front of the centre of the 
cyclone. And the author condudes that cyclones are formed in con- 
sequence of condensation of air and rain, which, produdng a strong 
in-draft from the Indian Ocean at the entrance to the Bay, gives rise 
to strong winds and heavy rains on the coast of Ceylon. The path of 
the vortex of the cyclone is the line of least motion in the atmosphere, 
and over the sea is approxiinately straight. The intense motion is almost 
confined to the lower layers of the air. No cydone from the Bay of 
Bengal has ever crossed a mountain range, and but one cydone has 
ever crossed the peninsula of India, and that passed by the Palgaht 
Gap, and was traced to 60^ E. long, in the Arabian Sea. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of this almost exhaustive 
memoir, which cannot but prove of the greatest value to meteorologists 
as well as to those practically interested in the variable atmospheric 
phenomena of the Bay of Bengal. . 

Mr. Mellard Eeade has reprinted three Geological Papers* in a little 
volume of sixty-one pages, in which he deals with the influence of 
rain in dissolving and carrying away the rock substances of the earth’s 
surface, and attempts to estimate on these data the duration of past 
time, of which the known geological formations are evidence. In the 
first Paper, which was originally an Address to the Liverpool Geolo- 
gical Society, many interesting facts are recounted ; thus, in the basin of 
the Thames, which has a rainfall of about twenty-seven inches, nine- 
teen inches are absorbed by the porous rocks of the valley, and only 


* ** Ohemieal Denudation in relation to GeologusalTime. ’* By T. MeUardEeade^ 
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about eight inches drain directly off the land to the sea. In the 
regions of older and more compact rocks, sucli as Wales and Cumber- 
land, where the rainfall is much heavier, only about ten inches are 
absorbed by the earth. Calculating the mean quantity of rain which 
falls in the several parts of the country, and the per-centage of solids 
contained in the water of each district, he arrives at the conclusion that 
8,870,630 tons of soluble matter are carried every year to the sea 
from the suriace of England and Wales. The mean rainfall is taken 
at thirty-two inches, of which 137 inches are evaporated, and 18*3 
inches find their way to the coast. If this denudation took place 
uniformly over the whole surface of the country, nearly 13,000 years 
would be required to reduce its level one foot by the solvent chemical 
action of rain. Almost the same result had previously been arrived 
at for the basin of the Thames by Professor Prestwich. The author 
then turns to the Continent of Europe, and considering the area occu- 
pied by each of the groups of geological formations and the rainfall of the 
several countries, gives us the amount of soluble solids carried away by 
the principal rivers. And carrying his survey to some of the chief rivers 
of other parts of the world, points out the nature and amount of the 
chemical and mechanical denudation now going on. The second 
Paper, on the Geological Significance of the Challenger Discoveries, is 
more speculative and less interesting ; but the third paper, “ Lime- 
stone as an Index of Geological Time,” follows out more fully the 
general question which die first essay treats of, with the result that 
six hundred millions of years must be allowed for the accumulation 
of the known geological formations. We cannot but think a subject 
of this magnitude requires for its successful treatment a far larger 
array of facts, as well as a more systematic discussion of them in 
detail, before conclusions such as this cun be regarded as worth serious 
discussion. Nevertheless, the attempt made by the author is an inte- 
resting inroad into a little worked line of speculation, and the work will 
prove valuable to all who concern themselves with hypothetical 
questions of this kind. 

The fossil corals, though often eagerly collected on account of 
their beautiful forms and the ease with which slices are cut 
and polished, have always been a more difficult subject of 
scientific study than most of the other gmu])B of lower animal life. 
Nearly thirty years ago the celebrated French naturalists, Milne- 
Edwards and Haime, introduced order into this branch of palaeontology, 
by describing the whole of the British fossil corals which were then 
known. Among the other groups into which the vast assemblage be- 
came divided by them was one in which the coral, when broken or out, 
was seen to be divided by transverse horizontal partitions or tabulae, 
and to this group they gave the name of Tabulata. For a long time 
the division appeared to be a convenient and not unnatural one, but 
certain living representatives of the type came to be studied, and then 
the structure of the Tabulata corals was found to be common, not only 
to other divisions of the coral order, but also to animals which were not 
at ajl, but were referable to the allied order named Hydrozoa. 
ThuSi Professor AgasBiz, as early as 1858, showed that the living Milli- 
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pora belong to the Hydrozoai and it has since been proved by Mr. 
Moseley that other genera are allied to the living Alcyonaria, some of 
which are common on onr coasts. These views, powerfully supported 
by the studies of Professor Martin Duncan and other naturalists, 
have gone far to destroy the Tabulata division of corals, and to 
render necessary a new study of their structure, with a view to 
placing them in their true systematic positions. * Such a study, by 
the new method of making slices which would display the internd 
anatomy of the skeleton, and permit its often microscopic characters to 
be clearly defined, has been made by Professor Nicholson, and the 
results are given in a sumptuous volume of 342 pages, illustrated with 
forty-four excellent woodcuts, and fifteen carefully drawn plates/ 
Although a technical work, appealing especially to the scientific 
student, it is a volume which will place the study of this group of 
animals on a sound basis, and make it accessible and intelligible to all 
collectors. The author divides these corals into twelve groups or 
families, each of which is first defined and explained in the introduc- 
tory chapter on classification. Then each of the fossil families is 
taken in succession. More than a hundred and fifty pages are de- 
voted to the genera which are related to the massive hemispherical 
coral called Favosites, of wRich there are about twenty known types. 
A chapter is devoted to the structure, characteristics, and general his- 
tory of each family, and then follows an account of the genera, with 
descriptions of one or more species in which the characters of the 
group are well shown. It is a work which reflects great credit on its 
author, not only for its laborious research and the systematic adoption 
of the comparatively new method of microscopic study, but also a con- 
tribution of permanent value to the literature of this branch of 
palaeontology. 

The new edition of Professor Nicholson’s Manual of Palaeon- 
tology,”” first published seven years ago when the author was 
in Toronto, has undergone no change of plan, but both text and 
illustrations have been largely augmented, so as now to form two sub- 
stantial volumes, e<ach running to more than five hundred pages. The 
discoveries of the last ten years have received a certain amount of 
notice, though the plan of the book has often precluded more than 
slight reference to each. Still, as the work stands, it is the only intro- 
duction to the study of fossils in our language which can be taken up 
with advantage by young students and readers of ordinary education. 
Indeed, it may be said to appeal far more to the general reader than 
to the scientific student, for the author has introduced a large amount 
of general natural history into the work, and many illustrations of 

^ On the Struoture and Affinities of the * Tabulata CoralH* of the Palceosoic 
Period.” With Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. By H. Alleyiie Niobol- 
son, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S , Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 

* A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students, with a General Introduc- 
tion on the Principles of Pale^mtology.” By Henry Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., 
D.Sc., fro., Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. 
Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vo. aBdinbuigh and 
London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 
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living animals and their structures, so as to enable readers to dispense 
with a preliminary knowledge of zoology, budi as the scientific student 
would in the majori^ of cases be already acquainted with. But at 
the end of each chapter or section of the treatise, a list, generally 
well chosen, is given of the more important books and memoirs which 
students may refer to, who desire to add to their knowledge by con- 
sulting original materials. It will seem to be unfortunate tiiat so 
many of the illustrations should be taken from foreign sources, when 
the knowledge conveyed by figures of British fossils would have been of 
incalculably greater use to the student. The conception of the work, as 
covering the whole field of palaeontology is, perhaps, too ambitious for 
satisfactory treatment in the somewhat popular manner which the author 
has adopted, and yet there are frequent references to animals and genera 
which are not described, concerning which the reader learns nothing but 
the name, and perhaps the geologic^ formation in which the type is found. 
Twenty years ago, a work so conceived would have been invaluable, 
blit knowledge has not merely come to cover a wider field in these 
days, but has become more profound, and, as maybe seen by reference 
to Examination Papers, set in the Natural Sciences, Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, or in the IBgher Examinations of the Boyal School of Mines, 
a better kind of knowledge is now required from advanced students 
than could be obtained from Professor Nicholson’s Manual. One con- 
siderable defect of another kind lies in the author’s deficiency in the 
critical faculty necessary in dealing with disputed questions, for though 
contending views are often stated, he rardy enunciates conclusions 
of his own, such as might be expected by students from a professor 
who has not merely consulted memoirs, but assimilated knowledge 
with a view to give the history of scientific results. Although the 
work has been revised and many blemishes removed, there are still a 
few oversights, such 'as retaining the genus OrnithoptertiB for Ptero- 
dactyles, supposed to have only two phalanges in the wing finger ; but 
the most important defects of this kind are matters of omission of new 
knowledge, explained, perhaps, in part by the long time which has 
elapsed, as stated in the pz^ace, since the work was written. The 
book is excellently printed, well and clearly arranged, and richly illus- 
trated by, probably, more than a thousand figures. The first six 
chapters form a general introduction to the elements of paleontology, 
explaining in a simple way the chief questions which suggest them- 
selves with regard to the occurrence and succession of fossils. Then, 
beginning wi& the lowest animid ^pes, Foraminifera, Polycystina, 
and Sponges, which occupy chapters seven and eight; an account is 
given of corals in the next three chapters, and of Echinoderms in the 
succeeding four chapters. The sixteenth chapter treats of worms and 
worm-tracts, and then three chapters are given to crustaceans ; while 
the twentieth chapter treats of fosul Eq>idera, scorpions, centipedes, and 
insects. The remaining three chapters in the first volume are occupied 
widi a general account of the Mollusca and the fossil Brachiopoda and 
Lamellibranchiate shells. Tlje higher Mollusca occupy the first five 
chapters of the second volume, comprising the first hundred pages^ 
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a&d then the greater part of the remainder of the work is given to the 
Yertebrata, while the last forty or fifty pages treat briery of fossil 
plants. There is a useful glossary, giving definitions of technical 
terms, generally with their derivations ; and there is also a full index 
of the scientific names used in the body of the work. We cannot 
doubt that in its present form this Manual will be an easy and pleasant 
introduction for many to palsBontological science, and that in future 
editions it will attain even nearer to perfection. 

The mathematical theory of the motion of fluids is a difficult subject 
to make easily intelligible to the student. The treatise by Professor 
Lamb is certainly clearer and fuller than any existing accessible 
work.* It introduces the results arrived at by recent investigators, 
especially those of the late Professor Clark Maxwell and Lord 
Kayleigh. The book is one which is sure to be appreciated by 
mathematical students, and if it has any shortcoming it is in the want 
of more exercises and worked-out examples. It is divided into eight 
chapters, which are entitled Equations of Motion ; Integration of the 
Equations in special cases; Irrotational Motion ; Motion of a Liquid 
in two dimensions; Motion of Solids through a Liquid; Vortex 
Motion ; Waves in Liquids ; Waves in Air ; and Viscosity. To these 
chapters succeed five important uotes ; a list of the more important 
original memoirs and treatises which may be consulted upon the subject, 
and a few pages of exercises. It is excellently printed, and makes a 
valuable addition to the literature of Hydrostatics. 

There is probably no phenomenon regarded with greater wonder 
and awe than an auroral display. The obscurity of its origin, the 
geographical distribution which has made it familiarly known as the 
“ Northern Lights,” its increased intensify northward, and the irregu- 
larity of its manifestation in the south, all stimulate a desire to learn 
all that can be told concerning it. Mr. Rand Capron, in a handsome 
volume, luxuriously printed, and excellently illustrated, endeavours to 
}>lace the best knowledge attainable upon this interesting subject before 
us in an attractive way.^* No such complete discussion of auroral 
phenomena has ever been attempted. The wealth of ancient historic 
records, the descriptions of scientific travellers, the reports of the 
phenomena seen in our own islands, and the whole of the scientific 
results gathered from magnetic studies and examination with the 
spectroscope, are made available in the study of the true nature of 
these phenomena. But unfortunately, the results attained, in so far 
as they relate to the origin of the phenomena, are mostly negative, 
and at best tentative. At present, any statement concerning their 
true nature is almost entirely speculative. But if the author has 

* ** A Treatise on the Matbematical Theory of the Motion of Fluids.” By 
Horace Lamb, MA.., formerly Fellow and Assistont Tutor of Trinity College, G<im- 
bridge, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. 8vo. Cambridge : 
At the University Press. Beightoii, Bell & Co., London : Cambridge Warehouse* 
1879. 
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ailed to clear up the mystery, it is from no want of scientific inyesti- 
gation, but because science has not yet discovered the means 
of harmonising under laws the extraordinary phenomena which 
Auroras present. The volume is divided into three parts, to which 
are added five important appendices. The first part is essentially 
descriptive and analytical, but besides descriptions of many important 
Auroras and phenomena which simulate them, treats of Aeir colour, 
height, duration, extent, noises which attend them, their relation to 
clouds, thunderstorms, meteoric dust, of the patches which simulate 
the Aurora on the partly eclipsed moon, and the supposed causes of 
the Aurora. Part IT. is entirely devoted to the study of the Aurora 
by means of the spectroscope, and a description of the apparatus 
with which it is made, and the results obtained. All this is of a 
much more technical character than the first part of the book, but 
is fraught with interest. The third port is also more of the nature 
of an original memoir, and treats of magneto-electric experiments 
in relation to the Aurora. There arc a few concluding remarks, but 
too brief to give any idea of the technical scientific interest of the 
latter parts of the volume. The fii'st of the appendices gives a 
useful list of the more important works and memoirs which have 
been written upon Auroras. Though the first part of the book is 
well suited for general reading, the subsequent portions are better 
suited to the wants of scientific students, but they are not altogether 
sealed to the careful reader who has some knowledge of physics, 
t 


This work” represents the views of an important school of gynascolo- 
gists. It is somewhat too much the fashion at the j)resent time to look 
upon the uterus as a viscus which is almost predestined to become dis- 
eased, and this not only on account of the preponderating influence of the 
reproductive system in the feminine organisation, but also from the ana- 
tomical relations of the parts which are such as to favour the development 
of abnormal conditions, and to render them very difficult of cure when 
once established. Dr. Martineau is entirely opposed to this doctrine. 
Whilst admitting that the cause of uterine trouble may occasionally 
be found in the diseased organ itself, he holds that this is not true in 
the great majority of cases. Properly speaking, uterine diseases do 
not exist; we have to deal only with affections of the womb ; that is 
, to say, with local manifestations of constitutional habits of body, or 
diatheses, and of these the most common are arthritiam, sci^uln, 
syphilis, chlorosis, and the heipetic diathesis. The recognition of 
this fact furnishes a key to the author's treatment. Instead of making 
the uterus responsible for all kinds of sympathetic visceral disturbances, 
*^and acting in accordance with such a supposition. Dr. Martineau 
uses topical applications as adjuvants only, and combats the particular 

Clinique des affiiotioiifl de rUtenu et de sea annexes." Far le 
dootenr. G. L. Martineau. Paris : 1879. 
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djBcraBia which exists in any given instance by the administration of 
specific, or alterative remedies. In most chronic cases he recommends, 
intiu et extra^ appropriate mineral waters; but these are formally 
contra-indicated where there is any inflammation or sub-inflammation, 
either of the uterus itself or of its appendages, and as a general rule 
they are to be forbidden in the form of baths during menstruation. 
This branch of therapeutics is treated at great length, and as the choice 
of a suitable water occupies more than a hundred and fifty pages of 
this treatise, it is impossible to indicate here more than the general 
principles bearing upon the question. In scrofulous temperaments 
the greatest benefit may be derived from such alteratives as chloride 
of sodium, iodine, and bromine ; sea-bathing and salt-water drinking 
are recommended, especially duiing the winter ; and as a complement 
to the treatment by mineral waters of a similar composition, such as 
are to be found at Balariic, Bourbonne-les-Bains, and Salins. In 
some strumous cases, where sulphur is preferable, the patient may go 
to Saint-Sauveur, Luchon, or Aix. When there is a rheumatic or 
gouty taint (arthritism), Vichy, Boyat, Plombi^res or any other station 
belonging to the alkaline group, may be counselled. Vichy is more 
especially indicated where dyspepsia exists as a prominent complica- 
tion, although in cases of flatulence Pougues, from the calcium con- 
tained in its waters, might be more suitable. The muds of St. Amand, 
of Dax, and of Barbotan, are useful in the same class of cases, and 
particularly where there are generalised or articular rheumatic pains. 
A season at the waters frequently suffices to overcome th# afiection 
which is the cause of sterility : sublata causa tolliiur effectus. The 
results thus obtained at Ems or at Boyat are said to be sometimes little 
short of marvellous. Dr. Martineau seems to think that this fact is not 
sufficiently appreciated at the present time ; but it was well known to 
some of the old writers. Pogge, for instance, who wrote on the baths of 
Baden, in the fifteenth century, says that their efficacy is admirable, 
almost divine ; there is no source in the whole world so favourable to 
fecundity.” He remarks, however, that Baden was a rendezvous for 
all the idlers in Germany ; and furthermore, that jealousy was un- 
known to Teutonic husbands of his time. ‘‘ 0 mores dissimilesnostris,” 
adds Pogge, regretfully. In the uterine manifestations oPthe herpetic 
diathesis, which yield with great difficulty to treatment, it is necessary 
to select an arsenical, or where there is debility, a ferro-arsenical 
spring, such as La Bourboule, Mont-Dore, Dominique (Vais), Lardy 
(Vichy), or Bussang, If there arc also eruptions on the skin, or re- 
spiratory mucous membrane, it will often be advisable to take a 
sulphurous water, and Saint-Gervais or Saint-Sauveur are well 
spoken of. Dr. Martineau frequently resorts also to the different forms 
of hydrotherapy ; but as his views on this subject are avowedly 
borrowed from other writers, it is unnecessary to notice them here. 
The second part of this work deals with specif utefine pathology, and 
a large chapter is devoted to the study of the different forms of 
metritis. Here again the author insists upon the importance of re- 
cognising the influence of diathesis. If metritis is the despair of 
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gynccolo^Bts, it is simply because they oannot see beyond the coarse 
ledon which meets the eye, and their whole attention is devoted to the 
cure of a local trouble, which would almost disappear of itself if consti- 
tutional alteratives were taken* The means of arresting uterine 
hemorrhage, recommended in the section which treats of that subject, 
are mostly such as are usually employed in these cases ; but Dr. Mar- 
tineau perpetuates a serious mistake which occurs in Dr. Beni-Barde’s 
work on hydrotherapy. In describing Dr. Chapman's spinal hot- 
water bag, he says that these should be filled with boiling water, and 
applied to the spine for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. Dr. 
Chapman’s mode of procedure is quite different. The bags are filled 
with water at a temperature of irom 45^ to 50° Centigrade, and when 
applied, are allowed to remain in situ until they have cooled down to 
the temperature of the body, and this, as a rule, requires about three- 
quarters of an hour. The application of a bag filled with boiling 
water would not only be intolerable, but might increase the bleeding 
which it is intended to arrest; and if, as recommended by Dr. 
Martineaii, it were to be removed whilst still at a much higher tempera- 
ture than the body, there would be every probability of the recurrence 
of hasmorrhage from the reaction. We have pointed out this error, in 
the hope that it may be corrected in a future edition. It is of first 
importance that no mistake should be made in the treatment of uterine 
hemorrhage. The remaining chapters of this work do not call for 
any specif notice ; it may be remarked, however, that in cases of 
mechanicdidiBplacement of the womb, the use of Faradisin is men- 
tioned with approval ; and justly so, we think, although most practi- 
tioners would be found to condemn it. Generally speaking, Dr. 
Martineau bases his treatment upon the diathetic theory, which he is 
constantly seeking to inculcate ; and if a few faults may be found to 
mar the perfection of his»work, this attempt at generalisation presents 
a philosophical charm, which is greatly enhanced by his talent of 
exposition. 

I'his is the reprint of a Paris graduation thesis for the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine, and the author has chosen an interesting but 
difficult subject.^* There is perhaps no harder problem in the whole 
study of medicine than the interpretation of functional disorders of 
the nervous system ; and the greatest care must be taken, as a recent 
writer remarks, lo distinguish between facts and inferences from facts. 
It has been found that the appli^tion of a certain metal to the skin 
in a case of hysterical paralysis, contracture, or anassthesia, is followed 
by* a temporary disappearance of the particular trouble. Is this 
phenomenon post or propter the application of the metal ? This ques- 
tion has been engaging much attention since the publication of the 
^aris Biological Society’s Report on Mebillotherapy, or Burqism as it 
is sometimes called, after its most strenuous supporter. Dr. Y. Burq. 
A series of experiments was made at the Salpetridre Hospital in 
Paris, under the direction of several eminent physicians and biologists. 

u £tud4i diiiique aur U Metalluacupie el de la MeUdiuthdrapie ezierne dans 
raaestfadsia** By Dr* Douglas Ai^. 
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and the conclusions arrived at were entirely favourable to Dr. Burq’s 
views. Briefly these are the following : — Every individual has a par- 
ticular metallic idiosyncrasy, that is to say, is susceptible to the influ- 
ence of a particular metal. The application of bracelets, plates, or 
discs of the proper metal externally, together with the administration 
of its diflerent salts internally, forms a system of treatment, which is 
designated by the word ** metallotherapy." Metalloscopy is the deter- 
mination of the individual idiosyncrasy, and consists in the application 
of different metals to the skin, until certain phenomena due to disturbed 
innervation indicate that the patient is susceptible to the metal under in- 
vestigation. Since the first publication of the Biological Society’s Report 
metallotherapy has been made to include magnets, solenoids, and infi- 
nitesimal galvanic curreilts on the supposition that the action of a metal 
depends upon the amount of electiicify which its contact with the skin 
generates. These currents, which are a thousand times weaker than 
any hitherto used in therapeutics, have been found by some observers 
to have similar effects to their correlated metals. We cannot even 
enumerate here* the results which have been obtained by this method, 
but the reader will -find several interesting relations in this thesis. 
Dr. Aigre entertains no doubt whatever of the causal relation of 
metallotherapy to the phenomena he has witnessed, and the scepticism 
which exists on this side of the Channel inspires him with a feeling of 
pity. Hughes Bennett, Donkin, Carpenter, and Noble are quoted as re- 
presentatives of the English school, before which Dr. Aigre “ can only 
bow his head — and smile.” But the most hardened scAptic of all, 
according to Dr. Aigre, is Dr. Oscar Jennings, whose work may be 
considered to represent the ideas of the above-named school.” “ In 
skimming over his book,” says our author, we have fallen upon certain 
passages which we reproduce textually.” We may remark that in 
skimming over Dr. Aigre's thesis we observe that he has reproduced, 
also textually, the historical part of the subject, from Dr. Oscar 
Jennings, and this without the slightest acknowledgment of its source. 
An omission of this nature suffices to throw a strong doubt upon the 
originality of the rest of the book. 

This study forms the Report we have spoken of in the preceding 
paragraph.” * It contains the relation of a number of experiments per- 
formed at the Salpetridre in Paris, by Drs. Charcot, Luys, and Dumont- 
pallier, in order to test the action bf metals in the treatment of nervous 
disease. The results obtained by these gentlemen are of extreme 
interest, but they do not appear to occur with sufficient regularity 
to possess any practical value in therapeutics. Unfortunately, ^oo, 
metallotherapy seldom answers, except in hysterical women, and 
these are precisely the cases in which the method is least free from 
objection. 

This is another Paris thesis.” The author describes the anatomical 

Expdrimeotale sur la Mdtalloscopie et la MdtaUothdiapie da Docteur 
Burg.’* Paris, 1879. 

^ ** ReoheroheB ear lea Ldsiona du Syatdme Nerveux dana la Faralyaie aaoen- 
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changes observed him in the nervous centres in two cases of acute 
ascending paralyse, and believes that he has discovered a lesion, 
which will be found constantly in this disease. This is an altera- 
tion in the anterior roots of the ^inal nerves, probably of inflam- 
matory nature, and most likely secondary to a pathological condition of 
the grey part of the spinal cord. It is somewhat premature to gene- 
ralise from two post-mortem examinations, but the cases have been 
well studied, and in other respects the subject has been carefuUy 
worked out. 

M. Ghereau makes an important contribution to the history of the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, in the form of a critical 
examination of the claims of one of Harvey’s predecessors, Michel 
Servet” A passage occurs in Ser vet’s ‘‘De Christianismi Restitutio,” 
which has often been quoted to show that the author was acquainted 
with the pulmonary circulation, and as no account of this can 
be found in the works of any contemporary anatomists prior to 
1558, the date of the book in question, the merit of the dis- 
covery is awarded to Servet by Flourens and* other writers. 
M. Ghereau contends that this honour is .undeserved, and he 
endeavours to show that it was Bealdo Golombo who first described 
the passage of the blood from right to left heart, through the lungs. 
It is true that the De Ghristianismi Restitutio” appeared in 1553, whilst 
Golombo’s book De Re Anatomiea” was only published six years later. 
But the latter could not have copied from Servet, as the whole edition of 
his work was so carefully destroyed that only two volumes are known 
to have escaped. One of these is now in Vienna, and the other, the 
identical volume ordered to be burnt with its sacrilegious author, after 
passing through many vicissitudes, has found a resting-place in the 
Paris Bibliotheque Nadonale. Golombo did not live to see his book 
published, and ibere is every reason to suppose that he had been 
engaged writing it for many years before his death. In a dedication 
to Paul IV., the reigning Pope, he expresses the joy he feels at com- 
pleting, under his Holiness, a treatise quod mulios annoa mchoaveram; 
and in a preface, added by his sons, they speak of the work which was 
on the point of publication at the time of their father’s death, and on 
which he had been engaged for many years {auperioribus annia). With 
the exceptions of Halier and Baglivi, historians have been unanimous 
in awarding the priority of the discovery of the pulmonary circulation 
to Servet; and since William Wotton in his “ Reflections on Ancient 
and Modern Learning,” first revived the passage from the 
“lib Ghristianismi Restitutio,” in which it is mentioned, Golombo 
has always been considered guilty of plagiarism. According to 
M. Ghereau, it is quite the reverse. Although Servet was the 
first to record the discovery in print, he must have learned it 
?rom Golombo, undw whom he most probably studied anatomy about 
the year 1540, if indeed it was not communicated to him by some Italians 

^ ** Histoira d'un la?re.*’ Michel Servet. £t la droalation pubuonaire.” ^ 
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ini 687, who are named on the register of the Faculty of Paris as having 
been sent by Servet to Tagault the Dean, in order to arrange a 
little trouble into which he had fallen through dabbling in judicial 
astrology. In the description of the pulmonary circulation which he 
reproduces from memory, Servet proves himself an unfaithful, clumsy, 
and mystical copyist, whose claims must be set aside in future in iavoiir 
of Bealdo Colombo, the true anatomist and physiologist-— the Claude 
Bernard of the sixteenth century. 

This, 3 ays Professor Vemenil, in the introductory chapter which he 
contributes, is a work of pure erudition.” The bibliophile who has 
written it has never performed the operation of which he gives such a 
masterly description, nevertheless he will contribute as much to its 
future success as those who first devised and .put it into execution. 
The author of this memoir has collected together all the instances in 
which an artificial opening has been made into the stomach, and a 
comparative study of these enables him to enunciate the mode of 
procedure which is most likely to be followed by a favourable result. 
The operation of gastro-stomy, or gastrotomy as it called in England, 
is usually practised for the purpose of introducing food directly into 
the stomach, in those oases where a narrowing of the msophagus exists 
to such an extent that the sufferer is in danger of death from starva- 
tion. Sedillot was the first to perfolrm it on man in 1849, but with- 
out success, and it was not until 1875 that Sydney Jones bad the 
good fortune to save one of his patients by an operation which had 
hitherto been invariably fatal, and this on as many as twenty-eight 
occasions. Since then others have been equally successful, but the 
greatest percentage of recoveries (4 to 6) has occurred when the operative 
details observed by Professor Verneuil have been strictly followed. 
The description of the difCerent stages of a surgical operation would be 
somewhat out of place in our pages, but the formal recommendation of 
the eminent Paris surgeon, to use the antiseptic method in all its rigour, 
is of general interest, and should not be neglected by future operators. 
M. Petit deserves our thanks for compiling this volume. 

A brochure, by Dr. A. Petit,” contains a number of observations 
which formed the subject of a communication to the Society of Prac- 
tical Medicine of Paris. The virtues of the waters Royat are well 
known, and their efficacy is no doubt enhanced by the natural charms 
of the surrounding country. Dr. Petit gives an account of twenty- 
seven patients, treated hydrologically by him for a variety of com- 
plaints with very satisfactory results. • 

We have received several inaugural dissertations. One by Dr. 
Julliard, on the Spinal LocalisationB of Syphilis, gives a good resume of 
the actual knowledge on that subject. A study on the different forms of 
Paralysis of the Larynx, by Dr. Le Marcbant, ” is a fair sample of the 
Paris graduation thesis. 

16 <1 Traits de la Gutrotomie.*’ By Dr. H. Petit. 
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A monograph on digitalis, by Dr. Chappet ” and another on 
araeniouB acid, by Dr, Navault*" of Vichy, may be consulted with 
profit by those who are interested in special therapeutics. 

Lovers of the marvellous will do well to procure a book which is 
written by Father de Bonniot, S. J., entitled “ Le Miracle et les Sciences # 
M(^dicales.'’ The author is well versed in mediaeval theology, and 
quotes the Fathers of the Church at great length in proof of the exist- 
ence of demons and the reality of apparitions. In his diapter on 
Spirits he tells us that angels are not without action on matter, but 
that matter is not a docile object of which an angel can dispose at 
will. The doctors of the Church are unanimous on this point. 
The angel is not above the laws of Nature ; he can act on created 
beings only in accordance with the laws which govern their exist- 
ence, and by putting in force physical agents ; in this respect, between 
man and angel there is only a difiEerence of degree.” There is a 
section on the influence of charity on the nerves, and another on the 
influence of Christian piety on nervous diseases, but these are scarcely 
intelligible to ordinary readers. It would be well to pass through one 
or other of the six degrees of the ladder of mysticism, described by 
Saint Bonaventure, before entering upon their study. As an his- 
torian of the incredible, Father Bonniot may be complimented upon 
the pains which he has taken in searching the pages of obsolete 
volumes ; but for any light which it throws upon medicine, this book 
might as well have never been written. 

After passing two winters at San liemo for the benefit of his own 
health, Dr. Hassall has written a book on the Western Riviera, which 
may be read with profit by sufferers in search of a remedial cli- 
mate.*^ The first chapter is descriptive of the town of San Remo, its 
situation, water supply, sanitation, and drainage. In most respects, 
these are satisfactory, although, like a true Englishman, Dr. Hassall 
grumbles somewhat at the prevalence of “ smells” caused by the care- 
lessness of the inhabitants in the disposal of their house-refuse. The 
chapter which deals with the meteorology of the Riviera should be 
studied carefully, as it contains the data upon which the suitability of 
this climate in any particular case may be predicated. The prevail- 
ing winds of the country are northerly, but owiqg to the height of the 
mountains which form a semicircle around San Remo, these as a rule 
blow over the district, and strike out at sea. The most important part 
of Dr. Hassairs book is the fifth chapter, where he enumerates the 
different complaints fqr whicdi he would recommend this climate. 
The majority of suflferers from phthisis, bronchitis, renal disease, 
scrofula, dyspepsia, gout, and rheumatism, should go to San Remo. 
Those who are affected with chronic degenerative diseases” and 
« morbid deposits” should hasten there also, as well as the aged, the 


IS ** Contribntion kr Etude de la DiffitiJe.” 
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**Saa Remo and the tVestem Riviera, olimatioally and medically oonsidered.” 
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young, and those who have lived in tropical climates. We are afraid 
that Dr. Hassall is a little too enthusiastic in favour of a climate which 
has happened to suit his own individual case His own statistics 
show that the mortality of San Remo is (excluding phthisis) consider- 
ably higher than that of London. The death-iate of the metropolis for 
1877 was 21 9, or roughly 22 , that of San Remo 21 18 per thousand. 
But twenty per cenl of all the deaths which take place in London are 
caused by pulmonary consumption, which makes the percent ige of 
deaths from all other causes much smaller, about 17 6 per thousand. 
Accepting Dr Hassall s statement that only one death in sixty-hve 
at San Remo is due to phthisis, the mortality from other causes, which 
IS about 20 7, instead of being “ comparatively low," is in reality for a 
health resort extremely high Tt would be easy to point out many 
similar errors of judgment in Dr Hassall’s book Isolated passages 
bearing testimony to the value of the chmate of the Riviera, in certain 
cases, are quittd in succession from different writers, but the whole 
rtadb as if they had conjointly pronounced in favour of San Remo, as 
against Nice, Mentone, and other places *‘Ogui mediglio hi il suo 
reverse,” says the Italian proverb , and we are not quite sure that there 
IS not more of the “ i everao" than would appear from perusing this 
book 

One of the most useful medical works we have seen for some time 
comes to us from America “ This a m inual of anaesthetics, by Dr. 
Tuinbull The author gives a brief account of the means used by 
the ancients to procure insensibility to pun, and at once enters upon 
*'he study of the anaesthetic agents now in use The list given of tliese 
IS very complete, and we are glad to see that the method of adminis- 
tering a mixture of nitrous oxide and oxygen gases under tension, 
recently invented by M Paul Bert, and used so successfully by Pans 
suigeons, is already known to American practitioners In the chapter 
which treats of the responsibility of medical men in respect to the 
admmjbtration of chloroform, the question is raised, whether a person 
can be narcotised by this means without his knowledge Experi- 
ments by the late Professor Dolbeau show that this may occur, but 
the probability is small Dr Turnbull insists upon a point which 
cannot be too publicly known The inhilatiou of ansBsthetics often 
produces erotic delusions, especially in women, and undoi their 
influence the gravest chaiges are sometimes made against those who 
administer them. This subject is not fitted for discussion m our 
pages, but it should be known that the accusations wa allude to 
may be made in the most perfect good faith, when there is not 
even the slightest foundation of truth in them This book only 
professes to be a compilation on the subject, and we must not hold 
the author responsible for errors which occur in the authorities he 
cites Mixed naicosis, for instance, by the use of chloroform and 
morphia, is said by the Lancet to have been ^scovered by Pro- 

** The Advantage an 1 Accidents of Artificial Anesthesia A Manual of Anes 
thetio Agents and their Employment in the Treatment of Disease " By Lawience 
Turnbull, MD London H K Lewis. 1880 
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fessor Niusbaum. It would be impossible, of course, for the com- 
piler of a manual of this kind to verify every newspaper quotation ; 
but we think Dr. Turnbull might have known more about Claude 
Bernard’s experiments on this subject than the writer in the Lancet^ 
who made such a cAarange mistake. The treatment of poisoning by 
an^ overdose of an anaesthetiG is not given at sufficient length, and 
this is an omission which we hope will disappear in a future 
edition. There is no time for reflection when an accident of this 
kind occurs, and a few short practical rules for conduct in such a 
case would greatly enhance the value of this book. 

This is, as the title states,** an abstract of a course of lectures, and it 
has probably been compiled with the view of condensing, in as short a 
(^ace as possible all the physiology which a candidate is required to 
remember for the examinations at the Cniversity of London. Those 
who are acquainted with the nature of these examinations know that a 
cram book is almost indispensable in preparing them, and this volume 
would appear to belong to that class. It is written for the purpose of 
j)osting the reader for the requirements of certain examiners, rather 
than with the intention of grounding him in the science of physiology. 
Thus, we find the chemistry of the secretions treated at considerable • 
length, which is quite in accordance with the official programme, and 
for the same reason the functions of the brain (or rather the functions 
which form the subjects of the catch questions which must be remem- 
bered) are disposed of in two pages and a half. Dr. Burdun Sander- 
son knows, no doubt, that his teaching is in some respects inadequate. 
Animal heat, for instance, is said to be the result of the chemical conver- 
sion of food into water, carbonic acid, urea, and other excreted pro- 
ducts. This is only part of the truth. Experiment has shown that 
the fermentation of a molecule of sugar gives rise to about four times as 
much heat as its chemical decomposition, and the same thing holds 
good in the other kinds of zymosis. Recent researches make it almost 
certain that fermentation is one of the main sources of animal heat. The 
mean temperature of the body, too, is said to be remarkably con- 
stant. There is good reason to think that this is another mistake, and 
that the body temperaturebof different races and individuals vary several 
degrees. Apart from a few similar inaccuracies, this syllabus is a 
us^ul publication. It is such as a diligent student would make for 
himself from his lecture notes. 

It is only a year since these lectures appeared, and they have already 
been translated into Italian, Spanish, English, and German.** This is 
of itself sufficient proof of their merit. The science of ophthalmology 
is making such rapid progress that a work on this subject is sure to be 
antiquated in some respects by the time a translation appears, and we 
' notice a few defects of this kind in the present volume. The author 


** ^Ui^UB of a C^rse of LectuneB on Phyaiology.’' By J. Bnrdon RAnderaon, 
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mentiona section of the optic and ciliary neires only in the most 
cursory manner, and unhesitatingly recommends enucleation of the eye- 
ball in cases of sympathetic ophthalmia. This advice will, no doubt, be 
modified in a future edition. Metallic applications are highly spoken 
of in cases of hysterical amblyopia and blepharospasm, and Dr. de 
Wecker is firmly persuaded of ^eir curative effect. This belief is 
quite orthodox in Paris, but English practitionerB have hitherto failed 
to obtain any good results from the method. Dr. Litton Forbes has 
done his work well. He modifies the original text here and there, 
but, without calling attention to the alterations. Where Dr. de 
Wecker, for instance, writes : Je crois avoir 4t4 le premierj^ Dr. 
Litton changes the sentences to believe 1 was one of the first to take 
this view of glaucoma and this correction of the translator makes the 
statement more accurate. We observe on the title-page of the English 
edition of these lectures, that the author is styled Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalniolog 3 r, Paris.” This is a slight fiight of &ncy. Dr. 
de Wecker has a Free Dispensary or Clinique in a populous quarter of 
the French capital, which is open to any who may take an interest in 
ophthalmology, and who may be willing to listen to an occasional 
« lecture. Dr. de Wecker, it is true, is always ready to “ profess'' when 
an audience is at hand, but if this gives him a right to the title which 
his English publishers bestow upon him, every specialist in Paris is^a 
clinical professor. 

This is a model of a student's toxt-book.‘* The matter is arranged 
in a muthodical style, and different kinds of type are used to facilitate 
study and reference. The few mistakes which occurred in the second 
edition have been corrected, and the present volume can be recom- 
mended to those who are preparing for the examinations of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

Dr. Munro thinks that the establishment of Lying-in Institutions 
would greatly decrease the mortality of parturition.** This book con- 
sists of a mass of evidence on the subject, and is worth consulting by 
those who are interested in this question. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

T he period embraced by the Civil War, in spite of the history of 
Clarendon, Aie discoveries amid the State Papers, and the 
researches of recent writers, seems ever capable of further illustra- 
tion.' A mine of wealth underlies the subject, and only requires to 
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be worked to bring forth ore abundantly. Now a new light is thrown 
upon the conduct a£ some distinguished Parliamentary general by the 
appearance of some letters or journals hidden away in the lumber- 
room of a country manor house ; then we have a new reading of old 
events by the discovery of a worm-eaten diary drawn up from day to 
day by a cavalier squire who witnessed or heard oi the deeds he 
describes ; or, as in the work now before us, the struggle between 
Parliament and Prerogative is confined to one special district, and 
information purely local is made to add another chapter to the story 
of the Kebellion, and to fill up blanks that formerly existed. Mr. W ebb 
deserves the thanks of all historical and antiquarian scholars for 
the labour he has spent over these two goodly volumes. Though 
Herefordshire did not play a more important part in the Civil War 
than certain other shires, yet if local historians would only do for their 
own counties what Mr. Webb and his father have done for Hereford- 
shire there would be little touching the Great Rebellion which remained 
to be told. In this work the authors, though it is evident their 
prejudice runs in favour of the Royalist party, describe the events they 
have to relate with perfect impartiality ; their style is pleasant, and 
the narrative filled in with capital bits of portraiture and description 
and throughout it is plain that their knowledge of the period is as 
accurate as it is varied. Herefordshire, owing to the infiuences of its 
clergy and gentry, was eminently cavalier in its sympathies ; and 
among its leaders, independent of the numerous Catholic squires, we 
find the names of Lord Scudamore, Sir William Croft, Sir Walter Pye. 
the Coningsbys, and the Rudhalls. Yet the county boasted one stern 
Roundhei^ in Sii* Robert Harley, and in the pages of our authors we 
have an animated account of the defence of the castle of Brampton 
Ryan by Lady Brilliana Harley. On the breaking out of the war 
Herefordshire declared for the Royal cause, and after a few unim- 
portant skirmishes had taken place on the borders of the county. 
Lord Stamford, the Parliamentarian general, marched west and occupied 
the city of Hereford without resistance. After a brief stay, and finding 
no money, no credit, no bread, no provender,” he evacuted the city 
and pushed on to Bristol. For the first four years Hereford was 
the shuttlecock between the two parties, now in the hand of the Round- 
head leaders Massey and Waller, then in the possession of the 
Cavaliers Vavasour and Lingen. One by one the different castles 
and fortresses in Herefordshire, though gallantly «defended by their 
owners, were forced to yield and often horrible butcheries ensued. 
In the various districts of the county frequent were the engage- 
ments that took place between the rival parties. Additional 
interest is imparted to the narrative of the Civil War contained 
in these volumes, from the excellent description of the various 
places where anything memorable occurred. Every spot in Here- 
fordshire — city, Itole, bridge, open meadow, and manor house — 
which became the scene of hostUities between Roundhead and Cavalier 
ia minutely laid before us, and we read the dashing adventures of 
Fleming and Mynne, the storming of Brampton Ryan^and Hopton 
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Castles, the leap of Sir John Wintour and the other incidents during 
** that sanguinary period*’ with the same interest and excitement that 
we read some of the most stirring passages of Macaulay. These 
memorials deserve to be studied, and will no doubt appeal to a larger 
audience than the authors have anticipated. 

Bishop Selwyn’ was undoubtedly a representative man of the Church 
of England. Occupying a middle position between the High Church 
and the Low Church, he had none of the miserable effeminacy of the 
Kitualists or of the acrid intolerance of the Evangelicals. A man 
of sound sense, endowed with good natural giA», of considerable tact, 
active, persevering, having the courage of his opinions, and never 
intimidated by opposition, he possessed in an eminent degree precisely 
those qualities social, intellectual, and physical, out of which all 
colonial bishops should be made. * Unlike many of his brethren, who 
have not been inaptly nicknamed returned empties,” who accept a 
colonial appointment with the one object of freeing themselves from 
the responsibilities of their situation as soon as they decently can, 
and then with tho mock title of right reverend, taking up their sojourn 
in England in the hope, not always vain, of being attached in some 
official capacity to a See, or of being transferred to an excellent living, 
*Selwyii was a tine specimen of his order. “ For myself,” he says, ** I can 
safely declare that no sense of imbecility or entire incompetence to the 
duties of my office would be so painful as the tliought of returning to 
England to cease to be practically a bishop. If I cannot continue to walk 
over my diocese, I would rather crawl over it on all fours than retire into 
private life, and suffer the functions of ray office to be cut sliort at once 
by my own act of resignation.” Sprung &om a good stock, the brother 
of two distinguished men, the one a Lord Justice of Appeal, the 
other a well-known professor of Divinity at Cambridge, Selwyn was 
born in 1809, was educated at Eton, then went up to Cambridge, 
where he took honours in classics, and was ordained in ljB33. His 
abilities and energy, combined with the faculty he possessed of making 
himself popular with all who had dealings with him, soon brought him 
to the front, and in the year 1841, after a brief eight years of clerical 
work, he was offered and accepted the Bishopric of New Zealand. 
Here he rapidly won the hearts of the colonists and justified to the full 
the choice that had been arrived at by the authorities at home. His 
quick *brain soon made him master the native language, so that he 
could preach to the Maories in their own tongue. He journeyed all 
over the island to inspect the different parishes. His fiist visitatipn 
occupied six months, during which 2277 miles were traversed, 762 
on foot, 86 on horseback, 249 in canoos or boats, and 1180 by diip. 
Wherever he went bis manly geniality and absence of cant caused him 
to be welcomed by all who crossed his path. He visited the poor as 
well as the*rich, and spent much from his resources to relieve the wants 
■ 

3 ‘‘Memoir of tho Life and Episcopate of George Augnstus Selwjn, D.D., 
Bishop of New Zealand, and of Lichfield.” By Aev. H. W, Tucker. 2 vols. 
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of the sick and needy. He would sit up half the night by a pauper’s 
bedside, cooking little delicacies with his own hand, and numbing the 

K of suffering by pleasant chat and counsel. Whatever creed men 
, an exquisite humanity appeals to all, and it was Selwyn’s winning 
unselfishness and sympathy that were at the bottom of all the mis- 
sionary suGoesses he achieved. During his rule in New Zealand he 
parted with more than half his income to further the endowment of 
new Sees or to assist in the erection of colleges. When he landed at 
Wellington he found the colony lacking spiritual supervision, schools, 
hospitals, and churches, but when he quitted the island he left behind 
him a large staff of active clergy, churches in every important town, 
hospitals not wanting for funds, and schools weU attended by the 
children of the colonists. As Bishop of Lichfield he was regarded as 
a moderate High Churchman, and in liis episcopal control ho showed 
his customary toleration and good sense ; he endeavoured to soften 
the antagonism of the Church Association and to calm the wild advo- 
cacy of the English Church Union ; he took up a middle position 
between persecution and resistance. Still it will be as Bishop of 
New Zealand and not as Bishop of Lichfield that Selwyn will be 
remembered in the history of the Church. Mr. Tucker’s biography 
does not impress us very favourably. It secerns to liave been com- 
piled in great haste and with an insufficient knowledge of the subject. 
Letters and charges do not in themselves constitute sufficient material 
for the life of such a man as Selwyn. The biography should have 
been written by one who had been well acquainted with the Bishop 
during the years of his colonial episcopate — who knew the condition of 
New Zealand before the arrival of Selwyn, and who from statistics and 
practical experience was able to form some definite conclusions re- 
specting the improvements that had occurred in the colony during the 
Bishop's supervision. This information Mr. Tucker does not possess, 
and consequently the value of his biography is much marred by those 
faults, and that wont of completeness which generally accompany 
works written by those who have no independent knowledge of the 
matter of which they treat. No life, however, of Selwyn could be made 
dull, and the volumes before us, if to a certain extent unsatisfactory, are 
far from being unreadable. 

A very different biographer is he who has imdertaken this mono- 
graph of Burke.* From Mr. Morley we expect greo^t accurScy, a 
sound logic, profundity of thought and statements which we may regard 
as true. Nor are these hopes disappointed by tlxe little volume before 
us. It islio disparagement to the rest of the writers of this excellent 
series of English Men of. Letters to say that this work of Mr. Morley’s 
is the most able of the collection. Mr. Morley is essentially the bio- 
^ grapher of Burke; he is perfectly familiar with the politic^ history 
of the period, he is free from paxiy prejudice, and he has a keen 
sympathy with the views of the man who has been called the 
supreme genius of fiis age." Mr. Morley has made the life of the 
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great Whig stateBman a special study of his own ; twelve years ago he 
wrote upon the subject, and the article Burke'* in the new edition of 
the Encyolopsedia Britannica” is also from his pen. Under these cir- 
cumstances we find in this little volume precisely that information and 
grasp of treatment which only those who have carefully read and 
thought before they write are capable of displaying. There is all the 
difference in this biography between the work of a man who writes 
because he has read much and the work of a man who reads much 
because he has to write. Mr. Morley forms a just estimate of the 
character of Burke. The statesman was no more a reformer than ho 
was a turncoat. Burke instinctively disliked change, and his voice 
was always given in favour of the established condition of things. It 
was this feeling that made him oppose the French Revolution and 
sever himself from Charles Fox. Like Pitt, he sympathised with 
the rising of the French people against the tyranny and injustice that 
had so long been their portion ; but when he saw the excesses into 
which the revolutionary party were driven he denounced with all tlie 
force and passion of his invective the conduct of those who were 
laying France undf^r the lawless reign of terrorism. He held the 
opinions of Montesquieu not of Robespierre. With regard to the 
exclusion of so ^ble a man as Burko^from the Cabinets of the Whigs, 
Mr. Morley accepts the only sound and sensible view. Burke was 
poor and unable to maintain ^e dignity of high office ; his temper was 
ungoverned and his political zeal calculated to lead him into the wildest 
excesses ; liP was unpopular with the Whig gtrandees, and he preferred 
to follow no one's opinion but his own. The appointment of such a 
man, arrogant and intractable in spite of his splendid genius, would 
have led to discussions and intefnal ieuds dangerous to the welfare of 
any Cabinet. The true reason of the exclusion of Burke from high 
office was not the jealousy of the great Whig houses of a parvenu but 
the bitter temper of the man himself, to those who wish to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the position which the author of the “ Sublime 
and Beautiiiil " and of the “ Reflections ” occupies in the republic of 
letters, we refer them to Mr. Morley's critical chapter on the literary 
character of Burke. For the information of that «omnivorous person, 
the general reader, who is somewhat idiy of political history, we may 
tell him that in this little volume there is not a page he w^ care to 
skip. 

The companion volume of this series is not quite so happy in its 
editor.* Dean Church has had a more difficult task to perform than 
Mr. Morley, for the materials of a life of Spenser are very sianty, but 
he somewhat fails to exactly appreciate the great beauties of the poet. 
The “ Faery Queen” is something else besides being quaint and stately 
and manly ; it is the most dreamy, the most luxuriant in its imagery, 
the most picturesque in its description of scenery, of all the poetical 
works in the English language. Of its author we know but little be- 
yond that he was born in 1553, educated at Merehant Taylors* School 
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and at Pembroke Hall^ 'Cambridge, and that he died, it is said, of want 
in 1559, and buried in Westmingter Abb^. With praiseworthy 
diligence Dean Ohurch has oVteiiib^ some little new matter touching 
the poet when seeretafy el Lord Grey of Wilton, by consulting the 
State Papers of Ireland ^nowSeing cUendared by Mr. Hans Hamilton, 
of the Record! Office. Though die *authdr has not been able to add 
much to our United kzlo#led^e of the man, epd he, in not at his best 
when criticising the productiods of the po^ he furnishes us with a most 
readable narrf^ire of the ttnM in whicl\ Spenserdived, of the revival 
of letters in Bi^knd alter the Wars of the Bosei^ and of the turbulent 
condition df Ireland under Elizabeth. 4 ^ 

In reading the life of Sydney Dobell* we are reminded of a remark 
of Sydney Smith, concerning the conclusions ariived at by a body of 
Dissenters, who had lately settled in one oi' our provincial towns, that 
until their coming the place had been wrapped in darkness, incapacity, 
and the Established Church. The author of “ Balder** appears to have 
been possessed with no little of the conceit and egotism of these typical 
Nonconformists. He was one of those shining lights which talent, 
when united to somewhat humble social surroundings, and subject to 
the blind admiration of a coterie, so often sets on high to illuminate the 
world. Because Dobell was regarded by his little band^ of worshippers 
as a genius, 'he considered himself as one of the greatest geniuses of 
his age ^g^edtose many things were new to him, ho therefore considered 
they were also new to tho^rest of the world ; hence it was his mission 
to dispel the darkness that was universal until his appearance upon 
the scene. That such a man should have been egotistic and conceited 
is to be expected ; yet, when we come ^ to study his life and the asso- 
ciations that environed him, it is a matter of surprise that lie should 
have been endowed with anything ujiproaching to humility and 
modesty. The son of a man ej^gaged in commerce, he spent his youth 
in a religious Atmosphere, which reads like a burlesque upon Chris- 
tianity. His father professed a creed which had no dealings with other 
men; he and his little sect were the only True Church in whose happy 
fold were to be found faith, purity, and real holiness. Young Dobell 
'seems to have taken kindly to this religion of exclusivism ; be expounded 
at Sunday meetings, and led the devotions of the family ; when his son 
had reached the mature age oi five, Mr. Dobell, senior, anticipated that 
his child would be eminent for a sacred understanding, correct ideas, 
useful talent, and good dispositions.” The young lad was nursed on the 
food best calculated to turn him into a prig. He was not sent to a 
public Bchdbl, his preeddity was stimulated by the undue admiration of 
the home-cirdef, whilil^ me isolation in which he was kept tended to 
make his studies act injuriously upon his nervous system. He was 
alwa]^ delicate, and thiA delictwy was no doubt increased by his ieju- 
dicious early training. At the age of twenty he married, and in 
aeoordance with the religious teaching of youth, both he and his 
wife held themselves aloof from their neighbours— considering that it 
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mm forbidden by Soriptiire to associate with those whose creed and* 
Tiews of lifb they conwered as enroneous. It strikes us that this 
amiable couple ceuld not haye been mueh of a loss to the neighbour- 
hood. Dobell Aoit engaged iu the vine trade, and settled in 

a Tillage ueay Grlojicester* Here he wrote the tiyp poems, the ** BoUian” 
and << Balder,” by which be was besblmowzii but which are now almost 
forgotten. He was the god of a little cirde, and passed hia days in 
writing letter^ bdlads, and the giying df advice. Her resented with, 
the lolly airs of ithe superior person all^yeise criticism, and sincerely 
pitied the intellectual shallowness of ml who failed to appreciate the 
beauties, the mdody, and the exquisite imagery of his productions. 
There ore many chapters in this biograidiy which are not devoid of a 
certain interest, though our sympathies are seldom excited in favour of 
the object of the memoir. That two long volumes, however, diould be 
devoted to a man who was, after all, only one of the mediocrities of 
the literature of his day, and whose works are now as if they had never 
been, is presaming somewhat too much upon the patience of the reader 
and the long-suSeriog of criticism. 

There are few men who have more completely allowed their repnta-^ 
tion to be ruined by the infirmities of their disposition than the author 
of the Imaginary Conversations.’* Posterity has forgotten the errora 
of Byron, and tbe wild life of the man is now lost in the exquisite 
productions of the poet. With Landor it has been different. spita 
of his genius, his powerful imagination, and the depth of hiKlassical 
attainments, he was cordially disliked by his contemporaries on account 
of the combativeness of his temperament, and this personal antipathy 
has even, though unjustly, been extended to his works.* It would be 
difiicult to find a writer of tbe standing of Landor in English literature 
whoso volumes are so little read, and whose name is so seldom men- 
tioned by the e*ducated. Yet the “ Imaginary Conversations,” “ G^bir,” 
and ‘‘Count Ju]jan,”are among the most remarkabli^ works of the 
century. The style of Landor is pure and nervous ; he abounds in 
wealth of illustration, his poetry, though inferior to his prose, is 
marked by the true inspiration of gemos, and though acrid, critical, 
and always combative, he is never dull. The fimt is that the man 
never loses his individuality, and in all his writings we come across 
the moody, splenetic, egotistic Landor; he irritates us, and we quit hia 
pages for those of his inferiors with a sense of relief. He was, as 
Jeffirey well described him^ a literary Jacobin— running amuck at all 
opinions, a4mitting neither equal nor superior, claiming a monopofy of 
aU sense, Vit, and wisdom, and hating whatever fell short of his 
favourite theories. He loved to take the unpo|Hdar un imd to uphold 
what waa condemned and piaiae what aa dialikem Be justified 
Tiberius and Nero ; he denied that Pitt "bfA genius ; he baUed Fox 
a charlatan ; he said that Alfieri was the greatest man in Eturope, and 
he carried his love of cso^ tradfiction so far that, ih the war between 
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Vark^ and Greece, he eyen Tecommended, ike Greciki to diaeard the 
uae of firearms and to return to the ancient bow. A restleaa aelf-love 
was the key to all his &nlts. Whatever was donbtflil and visionary 
in politics or philosophy he warmly accepted ^d as wiurmly advocated. 
As was to be expects icom such a disposition, his life was spent in 
quarrels, lawsuits, and acrimonioiis oroosition. To all who wish to be 
let into the secret of the character of Landor, to study an appreciative 
estimate of his literary genius, and to be made acquainted with the 
infinnitiesof the man and the excellences of the author, we recommend 
this interesting biography by the late Mr. Forster. It has reached a 
. new edition, slid fully justifies the reputation of the Vndter of the 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 

George Combe is an instance of a man who passes his life in the 
advoca<^ of certain theories which are subsequentlv adopted and fully 
carried out whilst their originator is completely lorgotten.' No one 
more strenuously preached national education, more insisted upon the 
distinction between training ” and ** instruction,” and more warmly 
espoused the cause of ^ godless,” or, to use Lord Brougham’s phrase, 
priestless,” education tihan Combe. We have followed the course he 
prescribed, we have established School Boards, and secular education 
is the on which wo work, but how many are there who associate 
the name oT George Combe with the principles of national education 7 
Still it 'e|U be as an educationalist, and not as a phrenologist, that he 
will be Tonombered, ehould memory trouble herself to preserve his 
name. Phrenology can hardly be ranked amongst the exact sciences, 
for there are those who consider that the bumps on a man’s cranium 
have no more connection with his intellectual and moral qualities than 
bunions on his feet. George Combe, however, was a most sincere 
believer in its teaching. It converted him from Calvinism, it taught 
him to regard mnkind from a higher standpoint, and if solved some 
of the most abs&use mysteries of Creation. With pfirenology as his 
^ide, he felt that it was impossible for him to go astray. He judged 
all his fi-iends and the celebrities he met according to the development, 
or the contrary, of their phrenological organs. Ho said that he “ looked 
upon phrenology as the most important discovery that ever had been 
made since was created.” We have the following description of 
Charles Dickens:— “Ho is rather under the middle size, well m^e 
but not muscular. His head also is rather under the average in size, 
pretty fairly balanced, but the anterior lobe is not one of commanding 
dimensions, nor are his moral organs above an^ average in bright. His 
superiority lies in his temperament, which is nervous bilious. He 
looks intense, but his natural language or expression partak^ of the 
severity of the base of the brain, not sensual but hard. His head and 
manifestations gaVe me the impression of his being a clever, but not 
a great-minded man.” These volumes, in spite of the apparent dry- 
ness of the subjects they discuss, are interesting, and introduce us to 
many of the celebrities of a past, generation. To all who admire a 
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BouBseau-like candour we recommend^ the autobiography of George 
Combe, to be found in ^e last chapter of the second volume. 

Anything rating to the past histoiy of Canterbury cannot fail to 
excite our interest.” During the earlier centuries the famous cathedral 
city was one of the most favourite of all places of pilgrimage ; crowned 
heads, and the proudest noblek knelt before its shrines ; whilst being 
within easy reach of Dover it was freely resorted to by those of 
foreign birth who had business to transact in England. Mr. Brent’s 
book was first published in 1860, but in the Edition before us he has 
inserted so mui^ additional matter that his volumes deseisa to be called 
a new work, rather than a revised and enlarged edition. "They consti- 
tute a complete handbook to the Roman, Saxon, and Ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Ganterbuiy, and afford precisely the information which 
every intelligent visitor to the ancient city desires to possess. The 
book is well got up, but we regret to find errors both of carelessness 
and ignorance in its pages which should not have appeared. As a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Brent should have known 
that a charioteer does not drive an auriga^ and that bear dogs were 
employed not for hunting bears, but for baiting such bears as were 
brought into England. Nor should he have blundered over this 
statement : A mayor and his brethren were ordered each to make two 
whole or ^ hole ’ cloths, each cloth being twenty-two yards and thus 
perfect or ^ whole ’ in itself.” Mr. Brent confuses himself dier the 
spelling, and transforms hole ” cloths into holy cloths. The printer’s 
mistakes are very numerous, — adjured for abjured, cormorant for 
commorant, conventional for conventual and the like, which show a haste 
and want of even common care in the revision of the proof-sheets which 
detract from the general excellence of the volumes. Mr. Brent is at 
his best when he discourses pleasantly and learnedly upon the various 
Guilds and Fraternities, which at one time were suoh important 
features in our collimcrcial history. 

This is one of those formidable-looking books which at first sight 
repel the reader, and make him instinctively put it on one side.* Life 
is too short and leisure too valuable to be qpent in studying pages 
replete with voluminous references, erudite foot-notes, and crabbed 
abbreviations. Should the reader, however, conquer his first impulses 
he will find this work on Teutonic Mythology neither dry nor tedious. 
It is excdlently translated throughout, and proves that Mr. Stallybrass 
is a philologist of no mean repute. Jacob Grimm has been rightly 
called the father of philosophic folk-lore, and nothing more shows the 
wondrous ability of the man, and the depth and exactitude of his 
investigations, that without any knowledge of Sanskrit and the Semitic 
1 anguages, and without the help of any of tiie text-books of Old, High, and 
Middle German, he should have pzbduced a work so exhaustive and 
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correct as to serve as tbe basis of all fiitiire labours on the same subject 
The modem philologist may add here and embellish there, but he vrill 
always have to build on foundation of Grimm. In this work we 
have the first attempt at connecting the mythologies of different* 
nations, and at proving that the Baal of ^e South-East, the Zeus of the 
Hellenes, the Jupiter of the Romans, the Isis of the Egyptians, and the 
Thor of theNorth, have a history in common, and are only links in the 
same chain. One objection we see common to all nations. Grimm 
tells us that the Germans having an aversion to take the name of God 
in vain say “||(||^tau6end,” ^^potz-wetter,” and the like, instead of Gottes. 
But this avonnon is not peculiar to the Germans. Amongst the Jews 
the name Jehovah though written is seldom pronounced, the word 
Adonai being employed instead. Again, in France the word “morbleu,’* 
so frequently used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is only 
another form for mort de Dieu, whilst in England numerous phrases 
and contractions testify to this prejudice against pronouncing the direct 
name of the Deity. One of the great objections to Grimm’s work in 
the original was die mass of notes and quotations in Old Norse, Slavic, 
and Old, High, and Middle German ; these have now been translated 
by Mr. Stally brass, and add much to the value of his work. When 
completed the labours of Mr. Stallybrass will extend to three volumes ; 
the first has only now made its appearance, but we trust that the two 
others will rapidly follow. The task the translator has set before him 
is a most arduous one, but he will receive the thanks of all to whom 
the pages of Grimm have hitherto been either a sealed volume or 
studied with difliculty. 

We congratulate Miss Tonge upon ceasing to add to the number ot 
dull and silly novels, and turning her undoubted literary powers into 
the channel of education.^** There are several ways of writing history. 
There is the heavy style, full of debates, statutes, agd tedious disquisi- 
tions ; there is the philosophic style, dealing more with the results ot 
events than with the events themselves; there is the compilers style, 
rqplete with facts and nothing else, and there is the picturesque style. 
Miss Tonge’s style is essentially picturesque. She occupies herself 
with one period at a time, makes herself mistress of the most important 
events that occurred, and then places them before the reader in a 
narrative fiill of incident, anecdote, and picturesque description. We 
know no better work on English history for the use of lads afd young 
girls than these ‘‘Cameos” chiselled by the pen of the au&oress of 
the “ Heir of Beddyffe.” As Miss Yonge is now entering upon the 
period when religious questions turned Europe into a battle-field, we 
must warn her not to allow her evident Anglican sympathies to interfere 
with the impartiality of the histqrian. 

This little volume” is neither better nor worse than the general run 
of historical text-books which it seems to be the fiidiion of every 
publisher now to issue. It is hack-work carefully done, and, as &r as 
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we have been able to judge, carefully compiled. Indeed, considering 
the abundant materials ready at hand which have been sifted, arranged, 
and valued, concerning the great commander, it would be almost as 
impossible for a biographer of Marlborough to go astray as it would 
be for him to give a new reading of the character and exploits of the 
Duke. The book, however, was not needed, fbr all that can be said of 
Marlborough, no matter whifii side be taken, has already been fully 
said ; and as for the smaller biographies of the hero of Malplaquet, the 
man haS been as much done to death as Martin Luther. 

This is a book which is alike creditable to both author and pub- 
lisher ; for a work on art should in itself be also a w(ffk of art.” It 
is handsomely bound, it is distinctly printed, the pap^is of the best, 
the engravings are excellent^ and the letter-press is fully deserving of 
the frame in which it is set In this hand^me volume the authors 
have done for underground Borne what Mr. Augustus Hare has done 
for the Borne of the tourist and ordinary visitor. Openly founded on 
the labours of di Bossi, the greatest authority in Europe upon the 
subject of all that appertains to catacomb inscriptions and to early 
Christian art, we have in “ 9oma Sotteranea,*’ a portable work which 
may be viewed as a guide-book for the antiquary and the archaeologist, 
or as an agreeable history of the development of Christianity as inter- 
preted by the rude powers of early art. The authors being divines 
under the obedience of the Holy See, every symbol and inscription to 
be found on the stones of the catacombs is made to bo indicative of the 
acceptance by the original designers of some article of the Christian 
faith. To the unbelieving mind some of the inferences drawn by 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow may appear as hardly being war- 
ranted by the premisses. The book is, however, very readable and 
instructive, and no one, on making a comparison between it and the 
volumes of Mr. Parker, can doubt, ibr the purposes of illustration, the 
superiority of chromo-lithographs over photographs. 

The fame of one of our greatest surgeons is justly preserved by the 
Hunterian Oration annually delivered at the College of Surgeons, and 
Dr. Humphry has done wisely in publishing the Address he delivered g 
on the occasion.” His object has been not simply to honour the 
memory of Hunter, but to inspire those who follow the profession of 
healing by reminding them of the salient points of the famous 
anatomist^ character, ^‘and to endeavour so to fan the fire of his 
cxamplie that it may born more and more steadily and brightly, and 
may warm us and others to nobler and better worL” Hunter pos- 
sessed in a marked degree those qualities which gi%e certainty and 
success to effort. The vast collection he gathered together is a proof, 
if it were needed, of his unwearied industry. ‘‘ To have made such 
a museum is one of the greatest of human adiievements,** says Dr^ 
H ump hry* << to have thought carefully and well upon every specimen 
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in it is fiff more ; it is one of tbe greatest of human glories.” Hunter 
was the keenest of observers, and his &cts and his theories are always 
in due relation to one another* Few men Tnn.<^ft more experiments^ 
few have thought more, and in fewer still has the balance between so 
large an amount of work and so huge an amount of thought been 
through life so w^ maintained. His “ Principles of Surgeiy” is the 
most comprehensiTe, the most philosopluc, and the best exposition of 
the subject ever yet written; a work which more than any other 
carries anatomists and esqperimentalists above technical details into the 
region of ^inciples and general lawa Those who wish to study the 
man and ms work may safely be referred to this interesting treatise. 

^ Korn prize essays we sddom expect very much.“ Facts will be 
diligently collected and stand in the place of ideas; opinions more 
obvious than profound will be freely indulged in ; the grammar will 
be correct; the style will be a reflection of the youthful essayist’s 
fevourite authors; there will be a little grandiloquence and much 
information, which, if not new, will be well put together and digested* 
Those fond of this class of literature will find this Essay of Mr. Hume 
Williams neither better nor worse than jts fellows^ and an hour may 
be worse spent than in reading his pages. 

This valuable work is in reality a history of civilisation as inter- 
preted by the progress of jurisprudence.'^ Savage nations are governed 
by sShV^e laws, but as they become more and more under the influence- 
of a higher morality and of a deeper inteliectual cultivation, their 
progress is plainly visible by a study of their Statute Book. Capital 
punishment for the most trivial offences is abolished; confessions 
wrung by all the cruelties of an exquisite torture are terrors of the 
past ; the laws of evidence are no longer at the mercy of the perjured 
and the mfemous ; important rights cease to bo decided by the regu- 
lations of the judicial combat ; the jurisdiction of purely ecclesiastical 
tribunals is carefully limited to those cases with which it should only 
specially deal; and the terrible chances and injustice contained in 
the qrstem of ordeiUs mke way for punishments decided only after 
# impartial and searching investigation. The labours of the legislature not 
only embody the manners and customs of the time, but afford the surest 
outlines for a trustworthy picture of the past. In this careful volume 
Mr. Lea traces the progress of jurisprudence from its rudest days to 
Ae prasent time. By the light of his very interesting pages, we read 
the rise and foil of those peculiar judicial systems, the Wager of 
Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, and Torture, which at one 
time or another were in vogue throughout the world, l^ch of these 

E ems is exhaustively treated, and much additional information is 
wn upon the subject by the comparisons that are instituted between 
the systems adopted ly the different countries in Europe and Asia. In 
^Superstition and Force” we have a philosophio surrey of the long 
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period interveniDg between primitive barbarity and civilised enlighten- 
ment There is not a chapter in the work which should not be most 
carefully studied, and| however well-versed the reader may be in the 
science of juRsprudence, he will find much in Mr. Lea’s volume of 
which he was previously ignorant The book is a valuable additiou 
to the literature of social science. 

In this volume” we have a collection of letteis from Benjamin Con- 
stant, Goethe, Jacob Grimm, Gkdzot, Jacobi, Klopstock, Madame de Statil, 
and others of less note, to Professor Charles de Yilliers, the exponent of 
the philosophy of Kant, and of the works of Luther. They do not 
appear to us of much interest. Letters, even though they be written 
by famous men, unless they contain i^ormation, wit, or profound 
remarks, are very much like ordinary letters, and scarcely worth the 
publishing. In wading through this correspondence we see little in 
these detached q)istleB of the great to Yilliers that U of interest to the 
reader or of service to philosophy. Perhaps the best things in the 
volume are the letters* of Madame de StaSl criticising the woiJl of 
Yilliers on Kant, and those of Yilliers upon ‘‘Delphine,” the well-known 
novel of Madame de Stael. With this exception these Briefe” are 
fragmentary and commonplace. 

Mr. Heilprin is evidently a follower of Ewald and the Tubingen 
school of criticism, and in the ^^st volume of his work upon the his^ 
torical poetry of the Ancient Hebrews we have a well-digested^summaxy 
of the examinations into the authenticity of certain chapters in the Old 
Testament with which most of us are familiar.” Mr. Heilprin does 
not add much to our Biblical knowledge ; he is more an exponent of 
the prevailing views upon theology than an ‘ original thinker. Every 
reader of the works of the great German school of criticism scarcely 
needs Mr. Heilprin to tell us that the authorship of the Psaltns is dis- 
puted ; that the laws in the Pentateuch, as laid down by Moses, data 
from a much later period ; that when Napoleon occupied three days 
and nights in making his 230,000 men cross the Niemen by the aid of 
three bridges, and in close file, it is Somewhatm demand upon our cre- 
dulity to believe that three millions of Israelites, fiying from their * 
pursuers, forded the Bed Sea in a single night ; that we possess no 
evidence from Egyptian sources of Hebrew traditions; that there is a 
strong similarity between the exploits of Samson and Hercules ; and 
that the character of David has been cruelly maligned. These are 
statements which have been as warmly brought forward as they have 
been as warmly defended or explains, and every schoolboy, to use a 
hackneyed phrase, is familiar with them. Still, if Mr. Heilprin does 
not tMch us much that is new, he has a keen appreciation of the poetical 
beauties of the Old Testament and the reader will thank him for the 
selections from Hebrew Psahnsody he has made, and fi>r the critical 
comments he passes upon the different poets and their works. 


” "Briefe.** Hambunr: OttoMeumar. 

“ UiBtorioal Foetqr of the Ancient HebcewB.*’ By Miohael Heilprin. YbL L 
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We are at an utter loaa to know wky this little volume'* should have 
teached the light. We took it up in the hope that, as Colonel Anderson 
had terved in the war of American Independence, we di^uld have been 
treated to those interesting details which only an eye-witness can give. 
We were soon diaappointed, for a scantier account of a commonplace 
life was never written. The book is dull, is childish, is feeble. We 
can only conclude that it was presented to the world to show that, in 
these days of patvenu8j Mr. Anderson had a grandfather. If so, his 
family pisde is stronger than his skill in composition. 

In the second volume of his well-known work Mr. Holyoake deals 
entirely with the constructive period of Cooperation.'* His history 
has appeared at an opportune moment. There ean be little doubt that 
all commercial and agricultural principles will in the future be based 
Upon co-operation. Isolation will merge into amalgamation, and the 
middle-man in all branches of trade will be as extinct as the dodo. In 
this eihaustive work we have a full account of the history of co-opera- 
tion— of its rise, its progress, the nature of the principles it upholds, the 
difficulties it has to overcome, and the extensive future that lies before 
it. All interested in the grave questions at issue between labour and 
capital should make themselves master of these volumes. 

These records of the famous gaol of the North have a melancholy 
interest of their own.** The authors have spared no pains by consult- 
ing the best authorities to make their work of value to the antiquary 
and the historian. Thanks to their pen, we have an interesting account, 
. compiled from local sources, of the early history of York Castle, of the 
governors who held office, of the executions and deaths that took place 
in the Castle, and of the political prisoners who were confined within 
its cells. Such a book is to an extent gloomy reading, but it belongs 
to a class of literature which is a very important element in the study 
of history. Our prison records offer revelations invaluable to the his- 
. torian of social life. From this volume we learn that 564 people Vere 
either hanged or beheaded at York between the years 1870 and 1879. 

It is only right that Aie town once dignified by the title of the ‘‘ Key 
^of the North*' should have its historian, and in this splendid work of 
Mr. Brown’s, it has no reason to complain either of its chronicler or 
its publisher.*' A more finished work we have not had the pleasure 
of noticing for somo time. When we remember how oflw fierce 
'troops contended for the possession of Newark ftxrtress, how King 
John ended his days within its walls, how loyally it held its own during 
the stormy years of the Civil War, how many eminent men have lived 
within the town, or visited it ffir literaxy or political purposes — ^David 
Hartley, Bishop Warburton, Byron, Wude, Thesiger, and Gladstone— 


''Soldier and Pioneer." A BiogmpUoel Sketch of liieati-OoL Bioliaid 0.. 
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may oongiatulate Mr. Brown upon Ida theme, and upon the able 
manner in which he h^ executed it. He has written not merely a 
luBtorioal or an antiquarian work, bat a volume which appeals to that 
wide dass vftiich wishes to know all the past and the present of its 
chief towns put in an interesting form. The book is illustrated by 
numerous engravings and autographs, and by nine photographs by the 
Woodbury permanent process. These photographs are absolutely 
perfect in colour and sharpness of outline. We especially would draw 
Attention to these three — Newark Parish Church,” The Dawn of 
Death,” and the Original Grant of Arms.” 

These letters constitute a valuable complement to Mr. Forster's life 
of the great novelist” They give precisely the information about the 
man and his work which is in a marked degree conspicuous by its 
Absence from the latter part of Mr. Forster's biography. Mr. Forster, 
in spite of the warm affection that existed between him and Charles 
Dickens, saw comparatively but little of his friend during the last years 
of his life. His marriage, his appointment as one of the Commissioners 
of Lunacy, and his constant official absences from London, naturally 
deprived Mr. Forster of much of that liberty and freedom of action that 
had formerly been permitted him, and the two friends were more 
severed than they had ever before been. Thus, in the second volume 
of his Biography we do not have the Charles Dickens we wish to see ; 
wc are treated more to his labours than to those little details of 
character which are always interesting in the famous. In these letters, 
collected by loving hand^ we see the novelist as those who read his 
books would wish to see ffim— the warm friend, the charming corre- 
spondent, full of fun, geniality, wit, and great natural kindliness of 
feeling. These volumes are sure to be much read, for they supply 
a want which Mr. Forster’s work^ excellent though it was, did not 
exactly satisfy. The letters are smarUy written, full ^ life, observation, 
aifd that ‘‘go” which was so essentially the characteristic of Dickens. 

Mr. Boring-Gould has undertaken an important task in writing an 
exhaustive work on Germany.” The position which the once modest 
House of Brandenburgh has suddenly assumed in the military, political, 
and intellectual history of Burope, cannot but make any work which 
enlightens us upon the real condition of the great Teutonic Empire 
welcome. We should have preferred Mr. Baring-Gould to have given 
us more of his own impressions of Germany and Germans than to have 
relied so much upon the views and opinions of “authorities.” 
There is a great deal of information in these volumes touching the 
aristocracy and landed gentry, the forest laws, the military 
ducipline, the social habits, the creed and culture of Germany; 
but the whole is so mixed up with what may be called “padding,” 
that whilst we do not tire of Mr. Baring-Gould himself, we grow 
weary of those from whom he has compiled. Though the book 
is not free from errors, it is evident that the author has been 

» <*The Letters of Charles Didrans.” 2 toIs. Ghapmaa A HalL 

ss Germany: Past and Present” By S. Baring^lfoiiid. Svdis. Kegma 
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a cloae observer of Gennan life, and that he can dq>ict and condemiA 
irith no incompetent hand what he has seen and what he has thought 
out for himselil We are glad to find that Mr. Baring-Gk)uld does not 
approach his Bubject with the bitter prejudice of certain writers, which 
render their opinions aud mformation valueless. He has painted the 
Germans as Cromwell wished his own fiice to be painted— with the 
warts ; but unlike certain critics upon Teutonic life and manners he 
has not painted the face full of warts. Germany : Past and Present” 
strikes us as a work which, &om certain faults of construction and an 
evident hastiness in execution, has just missed being a good book. 

This biography, which has now reached its fourth volume,** takes the 
reader from the end of the year 1809 to the end of the year 1811, and 
deals with the Legidative Sessions of 1809, 1810, and 1811; the seizure 
of Madame de Stael’s works on Germany, the Continental blockade^ 
the election of Bemadotte to the throne of Sweden, the war in the 
Iberian Peninsula, the warlike preparations against Kussia, and the 
other well-known incidents of the period. We cannot but deplore the 
death of the author, for had he l^n spared to complete his work 
it would have stood out amongst the many biographies of the great 
Napoleon as not only the most interesting, but as historically the most 
accurate. 

This is a most readable work upon a great but little known man.'*' 
It is a translation of the sketch of Erasmus Darwin, the author of the 

Zoonomia ” and ** Botanic Garden,” by Dr. Ernst Krause, whicK 
appeared in the German scientific journal, ** Kosmos.” The sketch is 
preceded by a preliminary notice drawn up by Charles Darwin front 
Erasmus Darwin’s commonplace book, letters, notices, and other private 
sources. To those who may be deterred from taking up this little 
volume for fear of its too scientific nature, we hasten to assure them 
that their timidity is quite uncalled for. The book is amusing, full of 
curious and out-of-the-way information, and giving much useful 
knowledge of scientific subjects luider cover of the most agreeable 
chit-chat 

A man who has knocked about the world for some fiity years, who 
has gone through various startling adventures, who has kept his eyea 
open so as to take note of what he sees, and who can describe die 
various incidents in his romantic life with no little power, is sure of 
an audience.^ This Captain Bariy has done, and we have no work 
before us at ihe present time which we can more strongly recommend 
to the perusal of the young." It is well illustrated. 

It is strange that one of the most brilliant episodes in the history of 
patriotism and religious devotion should have remained so long with- 
out an historian worthy of the occasion. The war of La Vendie'^ was 
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an inevitablo event in the Uevolution. Backed by the sea and the 
Loire, traversed by few roads, and Covered with villages and hamlets, 
the country had maintained its ancient state of feudal existence. In 
La Vendte there was little education and dvilisation, because there 
was no middle dass ; and there was no middle class, because there were 
no towns. The inhabitants content with their nobles, and taught by 
their priests, were devoted to the ancient order of things and undef-^ 
Stood nothing of a Revolution. The nobles and priests finding them- 
selves a strong party in this quarter of the country did not emigrate^ 
and there it was that in reality existed the partisans of the old regime* 
Thus, La Vendee and France were soon in a state of antagonism to 
each other ; on the one aide were those who believed in the divine, 
right of longs and the sanctity of the priesthood, and those who- 
bdieved in liberty and human reason. The order for the recruiting of 
the army became the signal of revolt. Under the leadership o£ 
Bonchampa, Lescure, La Koche Jaquelin, and others, the insurrection 
q)read throughout thcf country, and the army of the Revolution was 
defeated. The Vendeaua became masters of Ch&tillion, Breasuire, and 
Vihiers; they divided themselves into three bodies and held out man- 
fully against their foes, until their annihilation at Savenay, Dec. 22, 
‘1793. The final pacification of the province was effected by the Treaty 
of Lu 9 on, Jan. 17, 1800, nearly a million victims having fallen in 
the struggle. The history of M. Deniau is brilliantly written and 
compiled Irom documents whieh until now have never seen the light* 
Written by a Catholic priest, and dedicated to the Bishop of Angers, 
the work, we need hardly say, is the product of an author whose 
prejudices are warmly on the side of those who fought for the main- 
tenance of their faith and of the aristocratic principle. From such a 
work, and dealing with such a period, we cannot expect impartiality-— 
we must content ourselves with reading new matter, listening to the 
writer's opinions, and judging for ourselves of the incidents and 
characters that are brought before us. From the Catholic point of 
view — and we should estimate our author’s work from the aim he 
himself sets before him — ^M. Deniau has written a most able and 
interesting history of one of the most qnrited events in French 
history. 

The history of slavery constitutes an important ' element in every 
work which describes the social and politick life of the undents, but 
until the volumes of M. Wallon appeared no author has so made the 
subject his special study as to write exhaustively upon it.*” We can 
best illustrate the nature of M. Wallon’s volumes by stating what it is. 
he lays before the reader. After an elaborate introduction on the 
origin of slavery, the author deals with the different nations that 
practised it and the course they pursued in relation to it. We have 
slavery as carried out by the Jews, the Egyptians, the Indians, the 
Assyrians, the Chinese, and by the Medes and Persians; the laws re- 
gulating it and the usages in vogue. We have slavery as practised in 

M “Hirtoire de I'Esclavage dans TAntiquitS." By H. Wallon. 8 vols.. 
Paris : Haehetto. 1879. 
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the days of ancient Greece ; its origini its particular duties, its adop- 
^ou by the colonies and by the conquered races, its relationship to firae 
labour, the condition ofthe slayes, and the laws touching their emanci- 
pation. We have dbyery as upheld by Imperial Borne ; the duties, 
employment, and price of the slaves ; the Condition of the slayes in the 
State and in private families, the influence of slavery upon the servile 
and the free classes, the modification of slavery through the spread of 
Christianity and philosophical teaching, slavery in its relation to im- 
perial and municipal administration, and the doctrine of the early 
•Church upon the subject. This elaborate work of M. Wallen’s is a 
valuable contribution to the social history of the past Though a 
book more for the library than for the circulating libraiyl it is written 
in a Blyle far from heavy. The chapters entitled L’Eglise et I’Esclavage,” 
^'L’E^lise et la Libera,” and L’Eglise et la Loi,” are as interesting 
as anything in Gibbon. 

Tms little work, of which only two volumes have as yet appeared, is 
an attempt |o write, in a popuhff style, the history of France.'^ ^e 
volumes are well illustrated, the stories of the events are graphically 
told, and from the one chapter relating to the English occupation of 
Normandy that we have tested, appear to be characterised by an 
accuracy not always to be found in histories that aim at popularity. 

In this somewhat bulky book we have selections from the numerous 
iq^eeches of the great American orator, introduced by an appreciative 
essay upon the style of Daniel Webster, by Mr. E. P. Whipple.*^ To 
those who admire the old-fashioned style of eloquence and who can 
bring themselves to take an interest in the minor matters of the past, 
which at one time excited considerable attention across the Atlantic, 
this volume will be welcome. It calls attention anew to the genius 
and character of Daniel Webster as a lawyer, statesman, diplomatist, and 
patriot, and will undoubtedly revive public interest in the great body 
of his works. The oratory of Webster is a mixture of Burke and 
Chatham, full of passion, yet logical, argumentative, convincing. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of selecting where all is so excellent, the editor 
has p^ormed his task well; the speches “On the Butter Hill 
Monument,” the “ Character of Washington,” and the “ Bevolution in 
Greece,” are very favourable specimens of the fusion of 'passion and 
logic which was eminently the main feature in the eloquence of the 
great American lawyer and statesman. 

This brochure" consists of a series of letters recently discovered by 
’ M. Muller in Holland, forming part of a correspondence that took 
place between the Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia and the Queen 
Christine with the celebrated philosopher Descartes. The answers of 
the two ladies to the letters of the philosopher upon sucB subjects as 
the union of the soul with the body, the passion^ imd the principles of 
jnathematics, exhibit oonsiderable culture and insight into character. 

w "•KonvetleHktctodeFiBiioe.’’ By^EdmoadPy. Someuz. Toulouse, 
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The most interesting portion of the pamphlet is, however, that which- 
gives a sketch of the life and character of the fair correroondenti. 

Mr. Spenser St. John has performed the task entrusted to him with 
a tact and ability which fully justified the confidence reposed in him as 
a man of letters.” The life of the late Sir James Brooke could not, 
from the very nature of his* career, but be interesting ; no one will 
say that Mr. St. John’s book is deficient in this respect, but, in addiljon 
to the interesting details of the Bajah he has collected, he is, without 
being dull or didactic, extremely instructive, and his instruction is 
upon subjects little known to Englishmen. The difilmnt inddents in 
the career of the Bajah are told with much spirit, whilst the informa* 
tion we obtain into the inner life— social and political-^-of Borneo^ 
leaves nothing to be desired. Sir James Brooke was sprung from an 
ancient Somersetshire family, and early entered the Indian army, 
serving in the Burmese war. Being severdy wounded at Bungpoor, 
he quitted the service, and for a time quietly enjoyed the ample fortune 
to which he had succeeded. In 1835 he hocame me captain of a yacht 
and an expert crew, and sailed for the East with the avowed intention 
of suppressing the Malay pirates. Landing at Sarawak, he assisted in * 
quelling a rebellion of the Dyaks, and received the tide of Bajah of 
&rawak. Sir James now devoted all his attention to the extinction 
of piracy, in which he was very succesaful; but the Sultan of Borneo 
being j^ous of English influence, caused several of our sqttiers to be 
massacred; the new Bajah avenged the murder of his countrymen by 
leading an expedition, with the assistance of Admiral Cochrane, against 
the capital, whfre he defeated the Sultan’s army and obtained the 
cession to England of the island of Labuan. On his return to England, 
in 1847, Brooke was received with great honour, the decoration of the 
Bath was conferred on him, and he was appointed Governor of Labuan, 
with a salary of 2000Z. a year. To ^ose who wish to learn the 
further history of this pioneer of English civilisation and commerc'i 
in the Eastern seas — ^how he suppressed piracy, how ably he governed 
his Asiatic subjects, how he lost his property and had to fly for his life 
when England became involved in hostilities with China, how he checked 
the revolts that were constantly breaking out, and the like— we must 
refer them to the interesting pages of this exciting biography. 


BELLES LETTBES. 

P EBH4,PS the best of the novels this qwter is not only a reprint,^ 
but not even written by an Englidnnan. What is the partionliff 
excellence of Mr. James’s novels ? This may be best answered tam- 
ing to the collection* of his shorter tales, which are really and truly 
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novels in miniature. The first thing which strikes ns is the care which 
he takes to make eveiything quite plain for the reader. He fills up 
all detaila He spares no pains to bring out his diaracters into fuU 
Tdief. Ihere is nothing (Evenly about his writing. Many of our 
ablest novelists, especially women, seem to write with a sort of sympa- 
thetic ink, which requires holding to some fire before the words become 
jdain. Not so Mr. James. Tske, for instance, “ The Diary of a Man 
of Fifly." Nothing can be better than its opening. Mr. James takes 
fi)r his text— A man is as old as he feds, but a woman as old as die 
looks,*’ and plays all "round about it for nearly a couple of pages. We 
are at once put on friendly terms with the q)eaker, and begin his diaiy 
as naturally as we do our own on the first of the New Tear. This is 
Mr. James’s secret — ^he gets upon good terms with his reader. But 
to do this, as Thackeray did it, and Mr. James still does it, requires 
not only a great dell of humour, but also a great deal of art. 

Mr. McCarthy* is also one of tiie few novelists who respects him- 
sdf, and therefore respects the reader. He, too, is also careful. He 
draws his characters both distinctly and consistently. Take, for 
* instance, the following sketch : — He was a tall, lean man, some fifty 

years of age, or thereabouts His thin hair and whiskers had 

that dusty grey on their edges which always suggests what Henry of 
Navarre called the wind of adversity blowing in the face. It showed 
<siiriously unlike the soft comfortable grey tiiat speaks of life to the 
latest well enjoyed, and of dinners always sure to come at the right 
times.” Now, this is just as good a portrait as Mr. James’s of the man 
of fifty, who had a fair fortune, a tidy conscience, and a complete 
exemption from embarrassing relatives, and therefore bound in delicacy 
to make himself happy.” Both portraits, we repeat, are equally well 
done, and exactly bring out to a shadow the two different characters 
which are sought to be represented. We might go on to compare Mr. 
James’s and Mr. McCarthy’s styles of humour, but this would lead us 
too far afield. We must content ourselves, therefore, with saying that 
an admirable specimen of Mr. McCarthy's humour may be found near 
the end of the second vdlume, where Paulina Yahthorpe addresses the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Lynn LintonV new novel has already created enough bitter- 
ness and ill-feeling in certain quarters. We are certainly not going 
to &n the flames of passion. We are no advocates of novels with a 
purpose. Their qpecial fault is that they always heap the virtue all 
on one tide. Tet if it is permissible to write political novels, we do 
^ot see why it is so dreadfully wrong to write ecclesiastical ones. If 
it is allowable for Mr. Mallock to write on one side and hold up living 
persons to scorn and ridicule, we do not see that it is so very wicked 

■ — ^ ' — 
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^Mrs. Linton to write on the other, especially when die gives us 
merely fictitious characters. Nor do we perceive that Mrs. I^ton is 
guilty of any over-statement. Every one who lives in this country 
must know the state into which many parishes have been flung by 
the introduction of Bitualism. The atdtnde, too, of the Church, 
whether it be High or Low, towards Science, is in the country 
notoriously one of bitterest ant^onism. We do not think that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton at all exaggerates that feeling when she makes the 
clergyman’s sister say, “ I hold all infidels to be possessed. They are 
the emissaries of the Evil One, and this so-called Modern Science is 
the means by which he worka But you will conquer in the end, 
Launcelot. The Church is stronger than the Pit” (vol. i. p. 78). 
Buch speeches are common enough in country rectories and vicaragea 
It is, however, by far the best plan to take no notice of them, still less 
to make them the theme for a noveL Art hasnotKihg to do with such 
things, either on one side or the other. iFhe book, however, is sure 
to be widely read. As we said of Mr. Mallock’s novels, so we say of 
Mrs. Linton’s — ^it will do good in one direction, it will make people 
think for themselves, it will open their minds in new directions, it will 
show them that outside the Church there is a spirit of inquiry abroad 
which will not rest contented with the Church’s explanations and tho 
'Church’s doctrines. 

Mr. Meredith* is, perhaps, our most artistic novdist, and, for that 
very reason, by no means popular with mere subscribers to Mudie’s. 
His audience is few, but fit. His style may be compared to inlaid 
work. No mosaic is so carefully pieced together as are his sentences. 
If we may say such a thing, he is over-fastidious. He is, in a word, 
what the world would vulgarly call too clever. Take, for instance, the 
following paragraph : — ** Strange eclipse, when the hue of truth comes 
shadowing over our bright ided planet. It will not seem the planet’s 
fault, but truth’s. Reality is the offender ; delusion the treasure that 
we are robbed of. Then begins with us the time of wilful delusion, 
and its ncccssaiy accompaniment of the diegust of reality, exhausting 
heart much more than patient endurance of starvation (vol. i. 
pp. 55, 56). Now, this is undeniably clever writing, but was it quite 
worth the while to wrap up such a simple, we might almost say 
commonplace, proposition in such mysterious terms? This is Mr. 
Meredith’s great fault — ^he overdoes his cleverness. If he was more 
simple, he would be fiir more effective. Like all Mr, Meredith’s novels, 
^<The Egoist” is full of poetry, subtle observation, and sparkling 
epigrams. 

Major Grifiiths* does not improve in style. He is still as vul^ as 
ever, for, as there is a vulgarity of dress, so there is a vulgarity of 
style. What we mean by vulgarity of style may be illustrated by the 
following sentence, which occurs in the b^gmning of his first volume : — 

s ««The Egoist. A Comedy in Nanafive.” ByGreorge Meredith. London: 
€, Kegan Paul ft Co. 1879. 
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^ Men wordiip women in the first instance throngh their e^eB«-»wealth 
of brain-power slowly asserts itself. It is heavily handicapped, and 
cannot easily compete with the refiection of winsome personal channa 
upon the male retina.” Such a sentence as this at once proclaims to 
what school the author belongs. Other worse specimens might easily 
be selected. The general tone of the book is loud and noiqr. There 
is abundance of horse-play which the writer mistakes for humour. The 
second volume is deddefly the best, and the best part of that is the 
account of the Zeuxis Club ; but we hope the world will not accept 
the author’s pictnid of aitists and literary men as anything but a 
caricature. 

The other novels of the quarter we must treat more briefiy. 
Amongst the best of them we may place Beating the Air,” ’ and 

David Ledie.”* The first of these two diows, perhaps, a greater 
knowledge of the world in certain matters, but they both curiously 
resemble one another in the way in which they represent Anglo-Indian 
society. Eadi throws a great deal of light upon the other. Mr. 
Burke, if we rightly remember, privately published, some three or four 
years since, a most interesting little volume on Spanish proverbs. His 
present work shows a great deal of literary power. Mr. Thorbum’s 
book, too, is equally well written. After these two m^ be ranked 
“ Sister,” * “ Grace Elwyn,” and “ Children’s Children.” " In them the 
professional novel reader will find plenly of incident and plenty of 
love scenes. 

As is usual we have received a number of translations of foreign 
novels. Perhaps the best of them is “ From the Foam of the Sea.” ^ 
English, however, is at times hardly satisfactory. The following 
sentence, for instance, does not read quite so fluently as might 
wished: — ” There was a tile upon a roof ; now it is ther^ no longer, 
because it deta(|^d itself and fell. A man passed by at the moment, 
and received it upon his head. There is confusion ; there is chance^ 
you say; imagining that the tile was made on purpose to remain upon 
the roo^ This, it should be added, occurs in an axgument as to 
what is meant by chance. The book wOl have a EfpecU interest for 
artists. Another work, Love Blinded,” ” by the same author, may 
also be recommended. ” Herman” is decidedly one of the best of 

^ Beatitig the Air.*’ By Uliok Bslpk Barfce. liondon s Chapman & Hall. 
1879. 

■ ** David Ledie. A Stm of the Afghan Frontier.” By S. S. Thorbum 
(Bengal Civil Service). Londra ; WiUiam Blackwood k Sons. 1879. 

* "Sister.” London : Smith, Elder ft Go. 1879. 

10 <1 Grace Elwyn.” By the Author of **The GhStean de ydsinet,” &o. ftc. 
London : Chapman ft HaU. 1879. 

u «« Children’s Children. A Story of Two Generations. ^ By Alan Hair. 
London : Smith, Elder & Oo. 1879. 

is « From the Foam of the Sea.” By Salvatore Farina. Translated hy 
Msxoellina. London : Charing Gross Publishing Company. 1879. 

It »LoveBlioded.” By Samtore Farina. TrandatedhyMareellina. London: 
Gheiing’Gross Fnhlidung Company. 1879. 

^ **Beiinan.” By E. Werner. Translated by Helen E. Brown. London: 
Bemhigton ft Oo. 1870 
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Werner’s novels whidb we have seen, and appears to be flnentljr 
translated. 

One of the most origmal Tolumes of poetry which we have seen for 
a long time is The Village Life.” There is much in jt that reminds- 
nsi howeveri of Hilda” and other poems, by Mr. Walter C. Smith, 
whose works are not nearly so well known as they should be. The 
Village Life,” however, we fear, wants the elements of populaiily. 
There is a certain stifljless, which never rises into stateliness, about 
the whole ^em, — an angoliurity of style, if we may venture on such 
a phrase. The village characters are very correctly drawn, but wo 
can hardly call them living. There is a want of flesh and bloc^. They 
are, in a word, hard. Perhaps the best of the sketches is The Parson, 
simply because it most touches our feelings. The condumon of the 
sketch is particularly good, and may fairly challenge comparison with 
any work of the kind produced in our day : — * 

" A. pamful, but a noble task 
Was his,— the task to gently draw 
^t of ita^oouse and hardened mask 

And steady it^6 haven’s law ; 

A task too great, for his own son] 

Bat faintly felt the greater light 
His Church’s ancient creed eclipsed. 

He saw the little glints that stole 
Past broken edges of the rim, 

And sweet their mfluence was to him, 

And thronch the rents, that centuries 
Of conflict hard had slowly worn 
Some j[a^d beams of splendour bright 
Into his mmost soul were borne. 

But the divinest ray of all 
That lit him on his narrow way 
Was duty, work— that heavenly call 
He sopght to follow and obey” (pp. 83, 83). 

Sometimes, however, the author tries to get effects which areatpresent 
beyond him. Thus, when in ‘‘ The Old Professor” he endeavours to pot 
into verse Hpichannus’s saying Novr 6pa wl vow dKovif r’ dkXd 
ao0d KtA TiHfikdf he attempts a task where failure is no disgrace. 
The same fliult in a measure pervades the very clever sketch of the 

Doctor.” The author has put upon his Muse a burden too heavy 
for her to bear. We should be the last, however, to say that the 
victories of Science should not be sung. To do this is the mission of 
the coming poet. May the author of Village Life” some day suc- 
ceed. He possesses many qualifications. 

The authoress of The Crusaders” shows here and there a vein of 
poetry. At times, however, she is very confused. Here is a passage 
which requires a note of esplanation : — 

u « The Village Life.” Glasgow : James MadehOM. 1879. 

u *‘The Oiusaderi. A Bomannt and other Poems.’* By C. N. C* London : 
Hewman ft Go. 1879. 
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**The ret]^ and hia Bwdtning team appear^ 

The meadow Mia aa men In Mttle slam, 

But peace abouoda, uid baav ia eacJi awaio* 

Som^ rake the h^j acme fora, and laiae on high” (p. 9S). 

Who ia the reaper 7 Hay ia not generally reaped; the reader will say. 
The authoreaB jn hgr enthuaiaazx^to celebrate the progreaa in agricultural 
improyement evidently meana the machine of that name. Her 
grammar, however, aiders by thia explanatiA ; but it ia better that 
grammar should vuffer than sense. 

When we remember the fate of Sir Henry Taylor’s plays — decidedly 
the fineatwritten aince Jonson’s day — ^we take-up any new dramatic poem 
with fWinga of regret for the autnor. Taylor’s plays are scarcely ever 
mentioned in literary aociety, and very rarely quoted in the magazines 
and reviews. The exquisite songs scattered throughout them have 
found no place in our collectiona of lyrical poems. Now and then some 
solitary voice, like that of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s, is raised in their 
defence, but is soon drowned in the critical chunour which rages 
around. If Taylor could not make good his claim to be heard, what 
chance has any other writer 7 By this time Boss Neil^' ought to be well 
kj^own to the public. He, or die, for we do not feel quite sure on this 
point, has already published three volumes of very remarkable plays. 
They have not, however, aa far as we are aware, attracted any 
attention at Mudie’s. One of them, Elfinella,” to which we called 
q>ecial attention in this Beview for its grace and delicacy, was brought 
out at the Princess’s Theatre. It met, however, with no success. The 
truth was that it was &r above the heads of the audience, and was dis- 
placed by some sensational piece, which had a long run. In the face of 
all this it requires a bold reviewer to say that Boss Neil’s plays are, after 
Taylor’s, the firat which this generation has seen. They are essentially 
dramaticy we dmiot mean in mere situation, but, in what is far more 
difficult, in the portrayal of the characters, and in their touches of 
human nature. Plays lie under great disadvantage in being reviewed. 
A reviewer can make good his assertions in the case of a poem by 
quoting a few lines here and there. But a drama will not be served in 
this fadiion. You must quote an entire scene to make good your 
words, to show the variety of the characters, the shades of feeling, the 
collision of human passion, and all in short which makes a drama. 
For this we have no room in this section. We can only, therefore, 
simply say that we think that Boss Neil has made a great advance in 
the present volume. There is a greater terseness in the language and the 
metaphors, a fuller mastery of the resources of blank verse, and, above 
all, a deeper Imowledge of human character. 

Poems and Sonnets” ” are of the usual commonplace sort. Here 
are a couple of lines on a collision between two ships 

‘^AiabsUa Stuart llie Heir Tssw." Flays by B<mb Neil. 

Anther of “Lady Jane Grey,” Inez,”*' The Cid,” '*Elfiiid]s,”fto. ftc. London: 
EUis dB White. 1879. * , , 4 

u “Poems'and Sonveti.” By Haniett Btookall. London: Simpkin, Har- 
aballJtCo. 1878. 
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"No tongue can speak; no Tivi4 fancy dream, 

* No pen depict its awfid, hopelepa atrifi^’ (p. 151). . 

If no tongue, and i^o fancy, and no pen tin describe the scene, why 
does Miss Stockall attempt to do it ? TBe real truth, however, is 
that the lines are a confession, not that the scene cannot be described, 
but that Miss Stockall cannot describe it, and that die does not 
possess the true gift of poetry. » 

Original Be^ngs”^* are a good deal above the mark of such 
performances. Both the poetry and the prose deserve a word of 
something more than mere recommendation. Those who ire in search 
of pieces, which can be recited without the aid of scenery and other 
dieatrical appliances, are sure to find something to suit mem in this 
little volume. • 

“ Sketches of Cambridge, in Ym'se,” ^ is evidently the production of 
a very young man or woman. It is a sort of “ Murray ” in rhyme. 
The writer is excessively enthusiastic upon a number of subjects. He, 
however, allows his zeal to get the better of his sense of beauty when 
he writes such a stanza as, — 

“ In every sect in Christendom,— 

In England’s worship or in &>me. 

In Greek or Presb^rian, 

In Luther,* or in Wesleyan.” 

Only Brady and Tate can be permitted to write in this style. Such 
a line, however, as, 

"There is a college in St. Andrew’s Street,” 
could not be permitted even to them. 

"Fantasma”*^ is a kind of gigantic iaixy pantomime, put together 
with a grat deal of cleverness and power. The most orieinal character, 
perhaps, is a nigger, who, if he does not, like Bottom, fallvi love with the 
fiuries, falls into the hands of ciprites and witches. The great fault of 
the piece is that the fairy characters want more individuality. Shak- 
speare distinguishes his fiuries. Puck, Mab, and Ariel are iH distinct. 
Here one fiury is nearly as good as another. There is a want of light- 
ness, too, about many of their songs. Coming after Shakspeare, the 
author, perhaps, could not well escape his influence. The spee^ of 
Fantasma’s, at page 121, should not, however, quite so closely have 
resembled a certain well-known speech of Titania’a Perhaps the play, 
with certain alterations^ might be adapted to the stage. Some of the 
scenic effects would certainly look very well. The finest, perhaps, is 
to be found in the fifih part, in the dialogue between the Hermit and 
Fantasma. The following lines are certaidy fine 


•! Original Beadings, in ProB^ and Terse.” Bead in Pnblio' by Mrs. Stirling, 
Miss Cowen, MarUnde Olarks^ and others^ By B. Henry. London : Newman 
a Go. 1879. 

^ " Sketches of Cambridgi^ in Terw.” By Julian Home. Fiist Series. London: 
Newman ft Go. 1879. 

ai « Fantasma: and other Fbems.” Kansas Gify, MO. n.S.A. : Bams^, 
Millet ft Hudson. 1879. 
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Ood’s staves axe beauty and bonds, but thou wouldsi break 
The firsts and make the last an iron rod. 

The best pf men have made mistakes, but few 
So deadly and so passing straw as this : 

To drive out beauty from ber father’s house. 

So that she wanders homeless throngh the world.’* 

We diould have been glad, bad we i^ace, to have quoted some more 
passages. If the writer is young there is probably a future for him. 

The Storm, and Bandom Rhymes” ** certainly do not hold out much 
promise. Here is a stanza from To-Morrow” 

’’ It promises life new and dear. 

But, with the joyous jingle 
Of marriw bells, how oft we hear 
Muffled memoriams mingle.” 

This is the kind of stonemason’s poeljiy which we occasionally see in 
village churchyards. 

Who will not welcome Alice in Wonderland ” ** upon the stage ? 
She has come out of her looking-glass, and makes her curtsey at the 
footlights in a very prettily got up book. Besides ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land ” there are some other excellent plays, e^cially the last, about a 
princess who invited her friends to a tea and a cry. How her tea and 
tears were so much more funny than most people’s jokes, the reader 
must find out for himself. We must add a word of praise for the 
illustrations, many of which are excellent, full, like the book itself, of 
beauty and quiet fun. 

Those who remember the article upon Milton by the Rector of Lin- 
coln College, which appeared some years ago in MacmlUxtCe Magazirie^ 
felt that he was pre-eminently the man to write his biography.^ The 
three qualifications, whidi Aristotle says are necessary for the attain- 
ment of wisdom, are necessary for a biographer — ^nature, learning, and 
experience. We need not say that the Rector of Lincoln brings them 
all to his task. It would, however, be sheer vnpertinence on our part 
to praise his work. We will merely say that, if Milton himself could 
have had his dhoice of a biographer, he would, in the present day, 
probably have selected Mr. Pattison. We shall, instead of offering a 
mere barren tribute of praise, endeavour to look at the work from the 
standpoint of the Gennan proverb, which says that a philosopher and 
a ploughman know more than a philosopher, especially when the 
ploughman confines bimHiJf to his own subject. What st^es us most 
in r^ing the book is the pains which Mr. Fattison takes to set the 
ordinary reader right. He spares no trouble to point out to him the 
exact meaning of Milton’s studies, and the one passionate aim and 
desire of his life. Not only does Mr. Fattison do this, but he carefiilly 

^ " The Stonn, and Bandom Bhvmes.” By John MLaughlin. London : New- 
man ft Oo. 1879. . 

n ” Alice, and other Faiiy Plays frf Children.” By Kate Frmlignth-Kroeker. 
• With e^ht original Flatas and xonr IKotore Iniriala. By Maiy Sibre. With 
original and adapted mnno. London: W.^Swan Sonnenschim ft Allen. 1880. 

M ** Milton.” By Mark Fattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln Oollageb Oxford. 
fBhfflitfi Men of Letften Series. Edited by John Morlqr.) London : Macmillan 
1879. 
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explains how Milton’s great epic came to be written, and how, in that 
day, no other qubject was available, and then proceeds to pass in review 
the varioTZB criticisms which have been made, and to diow how utterly 
imtrue the majority of them are. Mr. Pattison has not^ however, been 
At the same pains to dispose of the criticisms on L’AUegro” and 
** n Penseroso. ”He rightly points out, however, what we are all of us 
so apt to forget, that they with Comus ” hold a unique position in Eng<- 
lish literature. There was nothing like them before, and there has 
been nothing like them since. Yet thqr have not escaped the criticism 
of the Philistines. Mr. Pattison has given a diort summary of these 
criticisms, but he has not thought fit to refute them. This is what 
we shall endeavour to do. First, however, let us give the passage 
in full : — 

" The fidelity to Nature of the image^^ of these poems (*L’Allegro’ and 'll 
Penseroso’) has been impugned by the critics. 

' Then .to come in spite of sorrow 
And at my window bid good-morrow.’ 

The skylark never approaches human habitations in this way as the redbreast 
does. Mr. Masson replies that the subject of the verb 'to come* is not the 
skylark but 'L'Allegro/ the joyous student. I cannot construe the lines as 
Mr,Masbon does, even though the consequences were to convict Milton, a city- 
bred youth, of not knowing a skylark from a sparrow when he saw it. A close 
observer of things around us would not speak of the eglantine as twisted, of 
the cowslip as wan, of the violet as glowing, or of the reed as balmy. Lycidu’s 
laureate hearse is to be strewn at once mth primrose, woodbine, daffodil and 
jasmine. The pine is not rooted deep as high (F. R. 4416), but sends its roots 
along the surface. The elm, one of the thinnest-foliaged trees, is inararo- 
priately named star-proof. Lightning does not singe tne tops of trees of the 
forest, but either shivers them or cuts a groove down the stem. These and 
other such-like inaccuracies must be set down partly to conventional language 
used without meaning, the vice of Latin versification enforced as a task, but 
they are partly due to real defect of natural knowledge” (pp. 24, 25). 

On the contrary, we h^d that in the majority of these cases the 
defect is want of natural knowledge on the part of the critica Let 
us take the first allegation about the skylark. To read the passage as 
Mr. Masson does is to kill the whole spirit of its poetry. It is the 
lark which bids good-morrow, as everybody knows who has lived in 
the country, not in an overgrown country-house, with its acres of 
shrubberies, but in a farmhouse or cottage placed in a grass field. 
Morning after morning in the spring have we heard the lark, as we 
lay in bed, both begin and end its song. No description can be so 
exquisitely true as Milton’s. It is the very essence of Cockney 
criticism to find &ult with the passage— >the sort of criticism which 
proceeds irom a man who has never heard gfbod-morrow at his 
window, except from a Christmas wait, or seen a lark near a window, 
•except in a bird-cage in the Seven Dials. We now come to the eglan- 
tine question. If the critics who object to the use of eglantine jfor honey- 
suckle will take ihe trouble to look into Dr. Prior’s excellent work on 
the " Popular Names of British Plants” (1870), they will discover that 
the eglantine did not always mean the sweet-briar; and if thqr will take 
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the fhriher trouble of looking into Britten’s and TftBtod’s Dictionary 
of English Plant-Names” (1878), they will discover iblit^glantine is to 
this day the provincial name for the honeysuckle in the mctii of Eng- 
land, especially in parts of Yorkshire. We now come to thi'**eowalipB 
wan” and the glowing violet” Milton calls the cowslips Wtti!” with 
precisely the same reason and truth of observation that ShakspeaM 
calls the oklip bold.” Just as the oxlip holds up its tingle floweira 
erect, so has the cowslip a tendency to let its bells drop, especially 
after a certain period. Nothing can be more striking, when you enter 
a field full of o^ps and cowslips, than the eactreme contrast between the 
two flowers. The ‘‘ glowing violet” opens up a much wider question. 
Shakspeare calls the violet ^dim.” Shakq>eare is thinking of the 
early sweet violet whidi comes in March, and for which you have to 
turn over the leaves before you can find it ; but Milton means the later, 
unscented violet, which glows in the full May sun. No epithet could 
better describe it than ‘‘ glowing.” The Latins used the word “ purple” 
as applied to a swan or even to snow, as best describing the glowing in- 
candescence of whiteness. Milton has reversed the process, and translated 
purple by glowing. We feel ashamed to go on. We feel ashamed to 
be making these apologies for Milton. If we do not of ourselves ^on- 
taneously welcome a description, if an epithet does not at once come 
home to us, no amount of explanation will make us properly interpret 
either the one or the other. Thoso who cannot understand why 
Lycidas’s hearse should be strewed with a variety of fiowers are floor 
enough away from the poet’s land of imagination, which Goethe 
rightly says you must enter befoie you can understand the poet. 
Criticism, however, reaches the climax of Cockneyism when it declares 
that the elm is a thin-leaved tree. Such a critic’s idea of an elm 
is evidently taken from the elms in Kensington Gardens, whose leaves 
begin to drop before they are grown. On the contrary, the elm, 
when in its favourite soil, a deep rich loam, is one of the thickest- 
leaved of our trees. So great is the weigl^ of the leaves that the 
branches of the elm often break down in the summer under the burden. 
Further, in many parts of the country the leaf of the elm is collected 
as a manure on account of its valuable earthy constituenta Although 
we have not nearly finished what we had proposed to say, we are 
reluctantly compelled to stop. We tiiould have liked to have said 
something about the reed and the pine, but this would have led us 
into a ducussion on the province of the poet and the naturalist. We 
should have liked to have diown, too, how the poet’s truth is in a 
certain sense higher than the truth c£ the naturalist. Somehow or 
another the idea has got qpread that Milton saw Nature only by books, 
and every critic thiAa he is entitled to find &ult. It is quite true, as 
the Rector of Lincoln admits, that Milton did see Nature through 
books, and his criticism on Milton’s description of the moon and 
Horace’s “ errantem lunam” is one of the very best of its kind in the 
book. But seeing Nature through books is a very difierent thing to 
seeing Nature only by and from books. Even Walton himself, if 
judg^ by the kind of criticism which is constantly applied to Milton, 
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fails, as he in a wen4aiown passage uses culFerk^s” in an unusual 
sense. We dioiild have muck liked to have said something on Mr. 
Pattison^a treatment of Milton’s so-called plagiarisms, but must refrain. 
Milton has in our days been the subject of much vituperation from the 
High Oiurch party. This was only to be expected. Milton must 
needs be both feared and hated by the party, which would reduce ua 
idl to mental slavery. We should not be surprised to hear that the 
Rector of Lincoln's work was excluded from idl parish libraries, over 
which the High Church party have control 

Those who educate children well, are more to be honoured than 
those who produce them,” said Aiistode. Sir Coutts Lindsay,^ however, 
not only produces pictures himself, but teaches others to produce them. 
Whether we are artists or sculptors or poets, or merely irresponsible 
reviewers, we are all of us in many ways indebted to his princely 
munificence. But it is the younger school of painters— those in whose 
pictures poetry plays so large a part — that school of which Burne 
Jones may be said to lead the van, — ^which owes the deepest debt to 
Sir Coutts Lindsay. Without the Grosvenor Gallery that school 
would never have been known to the general public. Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s address vrill therefore be read with the deepest interest by 
aU who have any love for art The main scope of the address, as its 
title indicates, is .to show — ^to slightly alter the words of Socrates — that 
to separate the beautiful from Ae honest, is imprudent, as if anything 
really were beautiful that is not honest.” But the address does a good 
deal more than this. It sketches for us the rise and progress of the 
arts in our own day. Sir Coutts Lindsay is thoroughly impressed 
with the modem idea of a law of development which governs art no 
less than science. He plainly sees that each age produces its own art. 
Many of the younger artists will perhaps be apt to take offence at 
some of the opening sentences. Yet nothing can be truer than they 
are. As the Arabic proverb, quoted by Emerson, says, “the artist is more 
the child of his own day than of his own father.” Each age translates 
and transmutes the past for itself and according to its own belief. There 
is no fear of the ancient myths dying out because we do not believe 
in them or treat them in the way which the ancients did. The story 
of the Sirens will last as long as men have passions. The tale of 
Venus and Adonis can never grow old whilst spring and summer 
and winter last For those that have eyes Venus rises every day out 
of the sea. But the treatment of all these subjects must be our own — 
no copy, no echo. This, if we rightly understand Sir Coutts Lindsay, is 
the gist of his argument. Having taken this general survey of &e 
position, Sir Coutts Lindsay proceeds to a brief review of the 
poetry of the day. For obvious^reasons he is chary of names, as he 
is ihmughout the address. He also understands the wise maxim 
of neither praising nor blaming overmuch. Tennyson he, of course, 
singles out from the crowd, and with him joms Browning. Of 

” “Addreas on the Bdaiion of Fine Art to Social Soienoe.” BjBirContts 
Lmdsey, Bart. (Delivered at the Social Science Congress at Mandhester, October* 
1879.) No Pabushei's name given. London. 1879. 
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the younger poets generous mention is made of Bossetti, Swin* 
bume and William Morris. Finallyi Sir Coutts Lindsay does 
j^ice to one, whose merits have never yet been folly adsnowledgedi 
Aylor, the author of Philip van Artevelde.” From poetiy Sm 
Coutts Lindsay passes on td music. It is the public here which is 
die master of the dtoalion, and as long as the public demands “ musio- 
hall” muric, so long will composers stoop to please the public. The 
criticism on Mr. Sullivan is thoroughly to the point. From music Sir 
Coutts Lindsay tamB» to ardiitecture, ‘‘frozen music,” as it has been 
well called, and here we may see how thoroughly wide and liberal his 
views are. He is not afraid of iron and steel and glass. “For my 
part,” he says, “ I see nothing to regret, but enough to fire our 
arddtects with a noble resolution to wield worthily the greater powers 
that the age has given into their hands. The Greeks met a new epoch 
with fresh invention; are we less capable of great efforts, is our 
courage less prompt than theirs 7” These are bold words, but they are 
ju wise as they are bold. We reluctantly pass by Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
remarks on sculpture, which arc worthy of deep consideration, and 
hurry on to his criticisms on modern pictures. This portion of the 
address will probably form the battle-field between Sir Coutts Lindsay 
and his critics. For our own part, we think that the praise of Sir Edwin 
Landseer is out of all proportion. It is the sort of criticism which we 
might expect from a country squire if he possessed Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s gift of language. Again, we should as soon think of com- 
paring Frith to Hogarth as the ribald^vulgarity of Town Talk to the 
irony of Socrates. We pass on to pleasanter themes. Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s criticism on the pre-BaphaeUtes is thoroughly discriminating. 
Their mistake was that “ ^ey grasped Truth with the right hand, and 

C t it aside with the left;” that is to say, in other words, thqr had not 
mt, as Gk)ethe puts it, “ that Art is Art, precisely because it is 
not Nature.” We diould have been glad if Sir Coutts Lindsay had 
said somewhat more about Bume Jones. The public have yet to be 
educated as to why they should admire Bume Jones, and to be 
e^cially taught what there is in his pictures which makes them more 
“golden than gdd.” We should have been glad, too, if Sir Coutts 
Lindsay had mentioned some of the younger artists, more or less of 
the Bume Jones school— Crane, Armstrong, Stanhope, Strudwick, Miss 
Pickering, and others. The public here again has much to learn. Sir 
Coutts L^dsay’s address, however, will do an immense deal of good. 
The opening of the Grosvenor Gallery formed ^n epoch in the history 
of English art. Sir Coutts Lindsay’s name will be gratefully handed 
down to posterity as one of tUbse few patrons of art who was himself 
both an artist and a critic. t 

The Amateur Poacher”* has fiir too much of “ It’s a fine day, 

' Jet’s go and kill something” sinrit in it to be perfectly pleasant reading. 
No amount of fine writing, no amount of mere manual dexterity, as 


**Tha Amateur Poaober." By the Author of ''The Gamdceeper at Home^** 
end ** Wild Lilh in a Bontbstti Oountiy.'* London : Smith, Elder ft Go. 187ft 
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'Been in Landseer’s pictures, can reconcile us to pictures of flniTnaTa 
either dead or dying, killed for kiUing’a sake. Poetzy turns away from 
Buch themes. Condorcet and Sir Walter Scott have alone, as fiur 
as we know, expressed the right feeling on the subject. It is, however, 
but justice to say that the author of the Amateur Poadier’’ ex- 
presses his abhorrence of the modem ffystem^of battues. An honour- 
able feeling, too, of a love for beauty, which has made him more than 
once stay his o&erwise murderous hand, pe^ out in places. As 
for the book itself, it so thoroughly tells us the ins and outs and tricks 
of the poacher’s craft, that it might be more truly called “ The Hand- 
book of Poaching” or ‘‘ The Poacher’s Guid^” The author knows all 
those characters who are generally to be found in the village public- 
house when they have any money. The rabbit-catcher, the rat-catcher, 
the “ Moucher,” and the porting landlord, are all very characteristically 
drawn. Th^ would, however, become rather tiresome if the author 
had not relieved his pages with some descriptions of country scenery. 
These sketches form the real charm of the book. Here, for instance, is 
a pre-Baphaelite picture 

*'In the ditches, under the shade of the bnmbles, the hart’s-tongae fem 
extended its long blade of dark glossy green. By the decaying stoles the 
hardy fem flourisued, under the trees the £uly fern will be found ; and further 
up, nearer the wood, the tall brake almost supplanted the bushes. Oak and 
ash boughs reached across ; in the ash the wood-pigeons lingered. Every now 
and then the bright colours of the men woodpeckers flashed to and fro their 
nests in a tree hm by. They would not have chosen it had not the place 
been nearly as quiet as the wood itself” (p. 166). 

Here is another scene equally well done 

"Just as in the early part of the year green buds and opening flowera 
welcome swallow and cuckoo, so the colours of the dying leaf prepare the way 
for the second feathered immigration in autumn. Toe maples are aglow with 
orange, the oaks one mass of buff, the limes bright gold, the elms a soft yellow. 
In the hawthorn thickets bronze spots abound ; here and there a bramble deaf 
has turned a brilliant crimson ” (p. 188). 

We might quote many more passages equally true and equally beau- 
tiful, all testifying to the author’s loving observation of the minutest 
changes at each season of the year. Our forefathers were happy in 
having Gilbert White, but the present writer promises to supply his 
place for the present generation. We diould think that he might write 
a capital novel of village life, but he must take care not to trench too 
closely upon either Mr. Bla^more’s or Mr. Hardy’s ground. George 
Eliot’s midlands do not come within the limits of either of these three 
writers. She is so far secure. But there seems some fear lest the 
west and south-west of EngLmd may not be drawn upon too much. 

“ BF," says Mr. Fattison, in his “ Milton,”^ “ there is any literazy 
drudgery more mechanical than another, it is generally supposed to 
1>e that of making a dictionary.” Scfdiger’a epigram, beginning Si 
quern dura manet sententia judicis olim,” is not forg^ten. But the 
epigram is not true in these days, since etymology has assumed a 
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scientific foxm. Professor Skeat’^ new dictionary is as interesting as 
a &iry tale. Brexy article in &e work shows how language is ‘‘fossil 
poetry.'*^ To judge such a dictionary as it diould be judged requires 
a specialisti and we diall not j^sume to pass our opinion on a work 
winch has been the labour cf nearly a lifetime. Professor Skeat 
requires no recommendation from us. 

“ The Encydqpsdio Dictionary” :^ly carries out its titie.** It is a 
book meant for the masses, and is brought out at a cheap price. As 
&x as we have testefi it, the results haye been satisfiLCtory. As a 
dictionary of words it appears to be very fulL AUJthe Shakspearian 
phrases to which we haye referred are thoroughly esjdained. Perhaps 
the artidea referring to^Jirt might be made somewhat fhller, and we 
certainly think that under Apollo some should haye been 

made Of the recent discoyeiy of the true of the figure, upon 

whidi Profeasor Colyin has written so well and so learnedly. With 
regard to etymology we should adyise the editor simply to follow 
Professor Skeat's great work which we haye just noticed. Under 
Shakspearian words some mention should be made of Schmidt's 
Dictionary. The illustrations would certainly bear improyement 
For a book which is intended to be popular they should he far more 
nuxneroua and of a more noyd character. 

Mr. Bumand'a book** will be looked upon in yery different ways by 
differentreaders. Thosewho regard the stageas Anathema will of course 
haye nothingto dowith it. His lightnessof treatment will, too, only make 
the offence worse. Still, there are some serious things in it, and the 
suggestion that there should be a school of Dramatic Art is one of 
them. But this opens up such a yery wide question as to the future 
of the drama in England, that we dare not enter upon it. For those 
who do not especially care about the stage, we can, howeyer, recommend 
Mr. Burnand’s book for its excellent jokes and admirable stories. The 
best of these refers to the late Dr. Donaldson’s work on Jasher. 
One Sunday morning the walls of Cambridge were placarded with bills 
anxioundng that a certain dergyman would bum Donaldson’s work in 
front of Trinity College. A mob soon collected. “ Jasher! Donaldson f 
hereby I” were the cries. A town-and-gown row was imminent, when a 
quick-witted junior don appeared with an old Budid in flames, and so 
the mob was appeased. 

In no direction has so great an improyement taken place as in school* 
books. We may not haye Bentleys and Persons amongst us, but we 
haye able, painstaking, consdentious scdidars who deyote thdr energies 
in a way which will be of the utmost consequence to the present and 

V «Aii Eijmckigioal Dfotiona^of the English Langoage. Axnnged on an 
Historical Buis* By the Bev. Walter Skoat» M. A, Blsington and Bosworih 
Profeuor of Anglo^Sam in the Unlvenity of Cambrid^. (1^ n. To be com-* 
pleted in four p^.) Oxford : at the Olazmdon Press. 1879. 

>s «<Th6 Enojdopedio Diotionaiy. A New and Original Work of Eeferenoeio 
all the Words in the Bnglidi Langaage.” Edited by B. Hunter. M.A, F.G.S. 
YoL L Iiondon s Gasadl, Potter, <&pin A Co. 1879. 

ss 'A. D. C.* Being Pereond Beminisoenoea of the XJniveisito Amateur 
Dnunatie Cambridge.*’ By F.C.Bumand. London: Chi^inan A HalL 1880. 
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all following generations. ^ Amongst the best of the various series 
of school-books which are just now being published, may be mentioned 
u xhe Elementary Classics. The notes are precisely the sort of notes 
which are required, which assist a boy without making him lazy. For 
boys somewhat more advanced The Clarendon Press Series”*^ maybe 
recommended. Here agiun the notes are precisely what they diould 
be, throwing light upon difficulties rather than making a mere display 
of the editors knowledge. Lastly, for a still higher order of students, 
we have a series of “ Classical Writers.”” These we cannot praise too 
much. Such essays as those of Professor Campbell’s on the poetic 
ibrm” of Sophocles, and on Virgil as a poet of Nature,” by Pro&ssor 
Nettleship, are simply masterpieces. 

Here we may take the opportunily of noticing General Schomberg’s 
translation of the Odyssey,” which somdiow or another has only just 
reached us. By the date of the pre&ce it must have appeared just 
about the time that Messnk Bntoher’a and Laing^s extent prose 
translation came out, which we noticed in the last April number of this- 
Review. General Sohomberg speaks so very modesty of his own per- 
formance, acknowledges the enormous difficulties of his task, and 
recognises, what so few do, the art which is required to manage 
EngUsh blank verse, that we feel it very difficult to review him. All the 
observations which he mi^es in ms preface, more especially as 
to faithfulness being the first requitite of a translator, we have often 
made, and are only too glad to find an ally in so able a scholar and 
critic as General Schomberg. Of his work we can only speak generally ; 
as a translator he is always faithfully faithful both to the letter and 
the spirit, and as a writer of blank verse he tiiows a mastery over that 
most difficult of measures which is rarely attained. Yet we think that 
General Schomberg would himself allow that perfect success has 
not been reached; certainly, we may most truly add, through no fiiult 
of the translator’s, but simply because success by such means is im- 
possible. 

Christmas gift-books are hardly so numerous or so good as usual. 
^‘Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom”** is more remarkable 
for its size and cheapness than for its artistic qualities. It is in reality 
passages from the Nibelungenlied, with illustrations by Schnorr. 

M <*Elementai 7 Clauuss.** I. Herodotus. The Second Persian War. By 
A. H. Oooke, B.A. IL Thucydides. The Capture of Sphaoterias. By 0. E. 
OrayeB^ M.A. London : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

u ** Clarendon Press Series. Aristophanes. The Clouds.” With Introduotioia 
and Notes. By W. W. Meivy, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The Clarandon Press, Oxford. 1879. 

** “Classioal Writers.” Edited by John Bichard Green. I. Sqphodes. By 
Lewis Campbdl, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the UnWersity of St. 
Andrews. II. Virffil. JByH. Nettleship. ITLLiyy. By W. W. Capes, M.A. , 
Fellow of Hertford Oolli^ and Header in Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

as «The Odyss^ of Homer. Bendered into EngUsh Verse.” Books I. to XII. 
^y G. A. Schomberg, C.E London : John Murray. 1879. 

** ” Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom.” Das Nibelungenlied, adapted 
to the Use of Young Headers. By Lydia Hinds. WHh fourteen Wood Engnv- 
ings, by Julius Schnorr, of Carolsfield. London : Griffith and Farran. 1880. 
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We cannot saj very much either for the text or the woodcuts. The 
latter certainly show some force and power, but that is the highest 
praise which we can jnve. The most poetical of them is the ^ese 
under the death of Siegfried. The Favourite Picture Book*’** is 
in reality a most sumptuous quarto ABC, with four hundred and 
fifty illustrations, for little children. When we remember that a per- 
fect copy of Lye’s Spelling Book” (1684) now fetches many pounds, 
we are afraid to q»ecidate what the present volume may be worth in 
two hundred years. i 

Of tale-books for boys and girls there is a large variety. For boys 
there are tales by land and tales by sea. Those who prefer Ihe former 
should certainly try Mr. Henty’s Young Buglers.” ** We are carried 
back to the days of Dick Turpin. Here two boys not only save the 
mail coach and the passengers and the mails, but shoot one burglar 
dead and drive over another. For those who prefer adventures by 
sea, Mr. Kingston has written “Will Weatherhelm.”*’ Here we 
have the fine old English tar as he was before steamboats were 
invented. For both girls and boys we can recommend “ Comer 
Town Chronicles,”** “ Stephen the Schoolmaster,” ** “ The Begum’s 
Fortunes,”** and “Friends over the Water.”“ Lastly, for all those 
who wish to keep a diary or make a commonplace book, there is 

The Birthday Book of Quotations and Autograph Album,’*** which, 
with its blank leaves, may serve a variety of purposes. 

Two or three French books call for notice. “Contes Gascons”** 
explains itself. The author writes fluently, and with a good deal of 
humour. The type of character which he paints has been too often 
done to admit of much novelty of treatment. “ B4cr4ations Physiques” “ 
is one of the many attempts to make science popular. It is light and 

SB The Favourite Picture Book, and Nunery Companion.** Compiled anew, 
by Uncle Charlie. With Four Hundred and Fifty lllnstrationB by Abaolon, 
Anel^, Bennett, Browne (Phiz), Sir, John Gilbert, T. Landseer, LeMh, Prout, 
Harrison Weir, and otlters. Fifteenth Edition. London: Griffith and Farran. 
1880. 

SB <<llie Young Buglers. A Tale of the Peninsular War.*’ ByG. A Henty, 
Author of *'The March to Magdida,” ** The March to Coomassie,” fta &o. With 
lUustrations. Griffith ft Farran. 1880. 

^ Will Weatherhelm. The Tam of an old Sailor about his Early Life and 
Adventurea.** By William H. G. Ejngston. With Illustrations. London : Griffith 
ft Farran. 1880. 

’^“Corner Town Chronicles.” By Kathleen Elnox. London: Griffith ft 
Farran. 1880. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster.*' By Mary E. Gellie. London: Griffith ft 
Farran. 1880. 

M <‘The Begum’s Fortunes.” By Julee Yeme. London : Sampson Low, 
Menton, Searle ft Bivington. 1880. 

^ “Friends over the Water. A Series of Sketches of French Isfo.'* By M. 
Betham Edwards, author of “Doctor Jacob,” “Kitty.” Illustrated. London; 
Qoulston & Sons. 1880. 

41 “The Birthday Book of Quotations and Autograph Album.” London: Griffith 
ft FhmiL 1880. 

^ ** Contes Gasoons.” Gaillao. P. Dugoust. 1879. 

B4 BdordationB Phynoues.” Par A. Castillon, Profeaseur au CoUdge Ssinte- 
Baibe. P^: Hadhette. 1879. 
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lively. M. Sbhur^ is already known to ou^ readers as a poet| some- 
what resembling our own Wordsworth m his treatment of Nature and 
natural scenery. He now appears as a novelist** He possesses many 
of the qualifications which are required for character-drawings and 
this, it Aould be remembered, is the aim of the novelist By a few 
strokes M. Schur6 is able to bring before us national characteristics. 
His portrait of the Scotch baronet. Sir Henry Gordon, who forms one 
of the principal characters, is extremely striking. His sketches, too, of 
the German philologist ; of that remarkable Enghshman, Mr. Middleton, 
who always reads one paper but has a variety of nods, with his no less 
remarkable wife, type of the female Philistine, axe equally well done. 
But M. Schur^ is a poet; and what gives the book its true character 
is the poetry, which is seen in every page. It reveals itself not only 
in the description of such a character asKanetta, but in such descrip-^ 
tions as those of the famous grotto in Capri and of the statues ‘kpor- 
and ’An-cpdor-Odwiror, which, if we do not mistake the meaning 
of the book, foreshadow its moraL But it is in the description of the 
sea that M. Schur^ is strongest It has been noticed that though 
Shakspeare often mentions the sea, yet he always dwells upon its force 
and its power rather than upon its beauty. M. Schur6 does both. But 
it is when he paints its beauty, as at pp. 22, 58, 76, 90, 281, that he 
is at his best. We trust that we have said enough to direct the reader’s 
attention to a work which differs very widely from the general rm of 
French novels, and which is marked both by the originiJity'of its 
characters and its observations on human lue, no less than by its 
eloquence and poetry. 


MISCELLANEA. 

T he new volume of the ^^EncyclopcediaBritannica”' is very strong in 
scientific articles : ^odesy, geography, geology, and geometry are 
all treated of in exhaustive Articles calculated to place any one follow- 
ing the example of Bobert Chambers, and educating himself upon the 
basis of the Encydopsedia Britannica, well up with &e world of scien- 
tific study. Of the miscellaneous Articles, that of Mr. A. Stuart 
Murray on Gems,” the Gk)th8” of Mr. E. A. Freeman, the German 
History and Literature of Mr. Sime, and the “ William LlOyd Garrison” 
of Mr. Oliver Johnson, taken from the American work by that author, 
are among the most interesting. The admirable Article on William 
Godwin, by Mr. 0. Eegw Paul, the Gluck of Dr. Hueffer, and the 
fidrly good but dcetchy life of Goethe, by Mr. Oscar Browning, deserve 
special mention. Mr. Saintsbury contributes an Article on ** Th^ophile 
Gautier,” whidi is a curious specimen of the Gautier mania by which 
a small school of writers are at present afflicted. The reprinting of 

tfHMSUdona.” Par Edouard Schorl. Paris :lidyy. 1879. 

^ **Eiioydop8edia Britawica.” Tol. X. Gh— Got. A. & C. Elabk, Edinburgh. 
1879. 
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Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Goldsmilih’’ makes one wish that the pub- 
lidiers had more often drawn upon past writers for their Articles, though 
by tile way Lord Macaulay’s account of the state of the roads leading 
to Groldsmith's birthplace, if accurate when it was written, is ludicrously 
incorrect now, and oucht to have been altered or omitted. Any one 
who has walked or dnyen over the admirable roads leading to Bally- 
mahon — broads as good as any in the kingdom — ^will be compelled to 
smile at the superannuated statistics of tiie Encyclopsadia Britannica. 
We have noticed a ftw mistakes in the volume. Thus to speak of 
Ckfrick as escaping from the chains of an unretumed passion” for 
Peg Woffington, hardly conveys a correct idea of the relations that 
existed between the groat actor and actress, for*which “ unretumed 
passion” seems very inapplicable. Again, in Mr. Hayward’s Article on 
<< Gentz,” Gentz is described as forming a bond of union with Metternich 
in 1840, though Gentz died in 1882. This is no doubt only a mis- 
print, but it is a very important one. There are, indeed, a number of 
misprints in the volume, unimportant in themselves, but which would 
look bad enough in the columns of a daily paper. They look singularly 
ill in a work of such importance as a standi encyclopaedia. The life 
of George Gilfillan, the Scotch poet, attaches too much importance to 
his position as an author. 

We should be glad if all the essays in the Encydopeedia Britannica 
were as uniformly good as are those in a singdarly delightful 
little volume of Essays on Literary and Social Subjects which 
c(»nes from India.* Its author, Mr. N. J. Batnagar, the editor of 
the late Hindu Beformer,” intends his booklet to be of use to 
Indian boys in the preparation of English studies for the matriculation 
examination. It ought to prove exceedingly valuable for this purpose, 
but it deserves at the same time a far more extended circle of 
readers. There are ninety-two Essays in the volume, but each is 
only a page long, in itself a novel feature of essay writing, and the 
purity and precision of the style are no less remarkable than tiie extent 
and variety of the author’s culture. In Englidi literature and English 
politics Mr. Batnagar seems to be exceptionally well versed, and his 
command of the Englitii language is, for a foreigner, most surprising. 
Indeed, it is only in the care and perfection of &e writing and in the 
precision of phrase, qualities evidently based upon a careful study of the 
greatest masterpieces of English classic literature— -it is^ we repeat^ 
only in the superiority of the style to that of ordinary English j ournalism 
that the hand of a foreigner is to be detected. We should be heartily 
glad to see this little work rqxrinted in England as a modd reading* 
book for our schools. It could not but effect good. We notice one or 
two trifling inaccuracies which might be amended in a future edition. 
It is incorrect to say that Gobden and Bright knew no language but 
their mother tongue English.” Nor is it accurate to represent Mr. 
Gladstone as saying that every day should begin for him with hia 
old friend Homer,” or in tnaking Gobden declare that a copy of the 


* Short Eiiays.” By N. J. Batnagar. 
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flbnea wad worth more to the modem reader than the whole of 
'ThucjdideSb Also we are sorry to see so good a scholar call Greek a 
•dead language^ “ not spoken at alL” The Greek of modem Athens 
is, as Professor Blackie truly observes, the same tongue as that which 
Paul spoke on Mars Hill, nay, more, it is practically the same as the 
speech in which Homer sang of the war round Troy. But these are 
alight blemidies in so thoroughly admirable a book. 

From a Hindu's work on England it is interesting to turn to an 
Englishman's work on one of the great poets of the East. When 
Captain Wilberforce Clarke speaks of his translation of the Bustan^f 
Sa' Di* as translated for the first time into prose, we presume he mms 
ioT the first time completely done into prose. The greater portion of 
the Pleasure-garden" has been for some years fiuniliar to English 
students of the Persian poets in one of a series of little volumes of 
translations in prose from their works, executed by a mysterious S.B., 
and published by Williams and Norgate. This, however, in no measure 
detracts firom the great merit of Captain Clarke's work, which is a 
complete and literal line for line translation of inestimable value for any 
one wishing to obtain either the high proficiency, higher standard, or 
degree of honour in examinations in Persian in hidia, for eadi of 
which a knowledge of the Bustan as a whole or in part is neoessaiy. 
But apart from its value to Persian schools, it will do good work in 
making English students of universal literature as wdl acquainted with 
one of the great masteipieaes of Persian literature as is possible without 
a knowledge of Persian. Though the Bustan may not be so &soinating 
to English readers as the Ghazels of Hafiz" or the strange love story 
of Joseph and Zulaikha," into which Eastern art has transformed the 
tale of the son of Jacob and of Potiphar's wife, and can never take such 
ahold on our literature as has the ‘‘Bubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, 
the greatest production of Persia, there are many passages in it of 
exceeding beauty, a familiarity with whidi cannot but be beneficial. 
For example, su(^ couplets as — 

''From every comer I found pleasure 
From every harvest I obtained an ear of com," 

with its resemblance to Savage Landor's simile of warming both hands 
before the fire of life ; or the delightful appeal to critics — 

» When one couplet out of a thousand is pleasing to thee, 

In the name of manliness restrain thy hand from criticism;" 

or &is expression of the submission of a lover to his mistress— 

If she desires thy life, thou placest it on the palm of her hand, 

And if she puts the sharp sword on thy head thou placest thy head 
insubimBBion;” 

or the Strang stoir suggestive of the extravagant passion found in the 
Arabian Nights,'^ of the one beggar-bom who had affection for one 
king-bom, and the sad straits to which his complete devotion brought 

s ^The BnstsiL of Sa*di.” Translated by Captain H. Wilberforoe Clarke. 
London : W. H. Allen k Co. 1879. 
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lam. Sententious wisdom is plentiftd in the Bustan: witness this 
&ble:— 

A oertain one had sum-caine on a small plate« 

A wanderer right and left for a purchaser. 

In a comer of the Tillage to a pions man he spoke. 

Saying, Take, and pay when thou hast the means. ^ 

That wise man of adorned disposition uttered 
An answer that should he written on the eye. 

Perhaps to thee patience as to payment may not be exercised 
towards me. 

But to me patience is as to the sugar-cane. 

TEe fatalistio equalisation of the East is evident in these two verses 

If he be Einff, or if garment-stitcher. 

When they sleep the night of both becomes day. 

And if the torrent of death comes and takes lioth, 

Whether the Sultan on the throne or the wanderer in the desert,, 
what difference P 

Captain Clarke might have prefixed a short account of the life of Sa^ 
Di to the trandation. 

The study of Oriental literature in the Occident is not confined to 
what may be called modem writers. The literature of ancient Egypt 
will soon be as familiar to us as the songs of Persian poets, thanks to 
scholars like M. Maspero. M. Maspero, who is, perhaps, most widely 
known as the author of the best popular work on ancient Oriental 
history in existence, has rendered a valuable Iser vice to Egyptology by 
his work on the Harris Papyrus.4 Of this Papyrus, which is one of 
the chief glories among the E^jptian possessions of the British Museum, 
M. Maspero gives a &c-simile of the original Papyrus, a carefully copied 
out text in die elaborate hieroglyphics of the monuments, a transla- 
tion, and a commentaiy. The history of the Harris Pappus ” is a 
melwcholy one to Egyptian scholars, for diordy after its discov^y it 
was terribly mutilated by an explosion of powder at Alexandria — a 
calamity as great to the eyes of histologists as seem to Elizabethan 
students the conflagratiuiB of Mr. Warbuton’s cook. It is said that 
Mr. Harris made a careful copy of the manuscript before the explosion 
took place, but where this copy is at present is as imcertain as the 
whereabouts of the battledore made from a portion of the lost de- 
cades of Livy or the missmg Mienander of thw Urbino library. The 
Btoiy of the predestined prince is very curious, and bears a family 
resemblance to the story of the son of CroBSUS, and other tides of kings* 
sons fated from their birth, which are to be found in the fidiy mythology 
of most countries. The loss of aU Vot a fragment of a fimtastic stoiy 
is greatly to be regretted, as the fragment in existence promised well. 
M. Maspero is doubtless right in assuming its similarity with an Arabian 
story, of which he gives an outline. The book will commend itself to 
amateurs in Egyptology for the care of its get-up and the beauty of the 
printing of the Egyptian diaracter. 


AgyptlsBiiM. BoiiiBiisetPoesiMdaPapyrasHaniB,E'o.500. Par 
G. MMperOi Imprimeffia NatioiMle. 1879. 
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In old Boman days Mr. Heath would haye been said to have 
deserved well of his country, and so indeed he has, for he has saved 
Burnham Beeches from the hands of the destroyer, an act for which 
every lover of English landscape and English poetry must for ever be 
grateful to him. His present volume,* written in commemoration of 
success of his appeal to the Corpor|fction of London, a success which 
reflects infinite credit upon that body, is all about Burnham Beeches, 
and oaj(ht to be read by all who have ever strayed beneath their kindly 
shade or rested in the porch of that country church where Gray wrote 
his elegy, and where the remains of the poet lie buried. Nowhere yi 
the environs of London is there more beautiful scenery to be found 
than in the neighbourhood of Stoke-Pogis, nowhere more delightful 
walks than can be taken beneath the Burnham Beeches^ and if Mr. 
Heath's little volume only serves to make this fact better known to the 
dwellers in the City he will have done another great service to the 
worship of Nature. ^ 

Those who delight in volumes of correspondence will be gladdened 
by the publication of Mrs. Bray’s Letters to the poet Southey,* and the 
nature of their contents address themselves especially to the lovers of 
‘‘meek Walton’s heavenly memory,” the followers of Thoreau, the dis- 
dples of Whiteof Selborne, and the companions of the Gamekeeper at 
Home. They are a perfect storehouse of information about that 
portion bf Devon which comes under the head of “ The Borders of the 
Tamar and the Tavy,” and should be carefully studied by all to whom 
the local history and antiquities of the English counties are of interest. 
The first idea of these letters waa inspired by Southey in a letter written 
in 1831, in which he advised the authoress to fill up a want in English 
literature by writingagood specimen of local history, “not the antiquities 
only nor the natural history nor both together, nor the statistics, but 
everjrthing about a parish that can be interesting — all of its history, 
traditions, and manners that can be saved from oblivion. The changes 
that have been and that are in progress, everything, in short, that be- 
longs to the pursuits either of historian, biographer, naturalist, philo- 
sopher, or poet, and not omitting some of the short and simple annals 
of domestic life which should not be forgotten.” How well Mrs. Bray 
fulfilled the comprehensive demands of the author of “Thalaba” 
can only be fitly appreciated by a careful study of these two fascinating 
volumes. Mrs. Bray’s account of her husband’s life and labour is 
especially interesting. 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss writes book^n art which have the great merit 
of containing thought and possess^jg the power of stimulating thought 
in others.' Headers may disagree with much or most of what Mr. 
Bayliss says, but they will be compelled to feel that his utterances are 


* “Bamham Baeohea” By F. G. Haatb. Bampson Low & Gb. 

* “ The Bddan of the Tamu* and the Tsvy.” By Mrs. Biay. W. Kent & 
0. 1879. 

7 M The Higher Life in Art.” By Wyke BayliH. David Bogus. 1879. 
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vorih conadering oarefully, that in his writings they have something 
Tery difEerent fies^ what U generally known as art criticism, with its 
pettiness of praise and spitefhlness of dispraise. He has something to 
say and he says it well, and ihese are in tliemselveB qualities sufficiently 
peculiar to command him to those who read for some other purpose than 
mere amusemetit or mere statistics, the too frequent division of readers 
in our day. Mr. Bay lias’s love lov art, for its sovereign beauty and its 
high nobUity of purpose, are very delightful to read at a time when art- 
mongers and sBsthetic disciples of higher culture make the very name 
of art hideous. There is a diaracter in Charles Bernard’s forfaut” 
who is described as having art always in his mouth, because there was 
so little of it in his soul, and there are plenty like him to-day to whom 
Mr. Bayliss /leals some trenchant blows in his chapter on art for art.” 
This absurd phrase, which has become the shibboleth of a noisy 
clique meets with the mockery it deservea “ Art for Art’s sake is 
about as vain a cry |s war for war’s sake would be wicked. But it is 
not only a vain cry, it is a false cry. As surely as the soldier who 
is only a soldier is a butcher, so the artist who is only an artist is 
a failure as a man. ^Art for Art’s sake’ id only a new synonym 
for dileitanteism, but if dilettanteism stripped of its higher meaning, 
robbed of everything that made it respectable, or that bears the 
least seeming of life.” Mr. Wyke Bayliss speaks truthfully and very 
much to the point. 

Among those, however, who have a right to the title of art critic, and 
who really reflect honour on the name, Mr. Wedmore takes a prominent 
place.* If he had no other merit he would deserve praise for his 
literary style, which is so different from the slipshod verbosity which 
so many writers think it their duty to assume when they are writing 
about pictures. The language of the author of Pastorals of France ” 
is always pleasant to re^ to the purity and delicate precision of 
phrase wuch was the special charm of the sweet sad stories we 
have mentioned. But it is not only for his English that Mr. Wed- 
more deserves praise. He has a true appreciation of the beauty of 
artistic work, and a sincere delight in doing honour to all loyal 
art workers, which gives him a right to speak of and teach about 
them. All who care enough for art to like a little more knowledge than 
will enable them to intr^uce with affitble ignorance the names of 
a few painters into their pfter-dinner gossip ought to read Mr. Wed- 
more’s volume on the ‘‘Masters of Genre Painting.” Even among 
the best-informed of artistic iwg^irB there will be few we fancy 
who do BO without finding the^MM possessed of a fuller and truer 
knowledge of the men Mr. Wedmmwrites about, and a truer way of 
looking at the work he describes than even the youngest art student of 
them all believes himself to be possessed of. Whether dealing with 
Rembrandt or Jan Steen, with Ostade and Brekelenkamp, or the Petty 
» _ 

■ <• Tb. UastM of Gain Pointiiiff Bj Fndniok Wedmon. 0. Kogui Fool 
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MaBten— who must not be confounded with the Little MastenH-iWith 
Lancret and Pater, or Hogarth and Wilkie; Mr. Fred. Wedmon 
writes with the same keen critical appreciation, the same exquisite 
taste, and the same true power of balance. Of all the chapters that 
on Watteau deserves most especially the attention of the finglish art 
student who may learn there some truths on Watteau’s appreciation of 
the nude by which he may benefit not a little. 

Mr. Cutler has not done well in calling his book a Grammar of 
Japanese Ornament and Design,” for the term grammar can hardly be 
said to apply to his work or the way in which he has arranged 
his designs.” But if we do not agree with him in his choice of a 
name there can be no difierence of opinion as to the great, the very 
great, service he has rendered to the study of design by his 'publication. 
Nothing could do more to foster beauty of design among our English 
art workmen than these exquisite specimens of the art of Japan, 
and we feel that the inore these and similar designs become popular 
with our decorators and designers the more truly will English decora- 
tive art grow and prosper. But it will not be by mere imitation of 
Japanese designs that thisl good may be done, for this would be 
opposed to the principles which lie at the bottom of the true 
Japanese art, and could only result in feeble and slavish reproduc- 
tion. It is by obeying the teaching of Japanese design and going 
directly to Nature and the loving study of natural objects, and casting 
aside sham and habit and convention, Idiat Englidi design will flouriidi, 
and it is because beautiful designs like these tend to help the good work 
that we are glad to give them welcome. 

With the recent revival of decoration evidenced by the increasing' 
interest in and knowledge of all art methods, Japanese or other, there 
has been of late days a very distinct revival of the arts of printing and 
binding books, and many of our modern publishers pique themselves 
on pro<^cing volumes whose type would not disgrace a Stephanus or 
an Elzefv, and whose binding need not seem unworthy of the days of 
Grolier, of the Gascons and the Du Seuils. Messrs. Field and Tuer 
have endeavoured to outdo all that has been done in this direction in 
their Luxurious Bathing,’”” which really ought' to have been called 
luxurious printing, ibr it is little more^than an elaborate advertisement 
of the admirable typography of the firm. All that exquisite printing, 
vellum binding, numerous etchings and head and tail adornments 
could do to make the book a fine Qge has been done, but the result is 
nevertheless a failure. First is a pity to see so much care 

and workmanship wasted upon Essay to prove that soap and 

water form an excellent combinawott for the purposes of cleanliness. 
Most people know that already, and those who do not are little likely 


* A Grammar of Japaneae Ornament and Design.” By ThonJU W. Cutler. 
London : B. T. Batsford. 1879. 

10 LuzuriouR Bathing.” By Andrew W. Tuer. With Etohiiigs by Duitoa 
Sharpe. London : Field A Tuer. 1879. 
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to have sight of Mr. Tner’a work. If Mr. Tuer was anxious to carry 
on a propaganda in favour of cleanUneas a penny pamphlet of the Man- 
chester Science Lecture order would have been fiir more likely to do 
good, and so much good type and vellum need not have been, as they 
now are, w&ted. When we think how realJy valuable a work might 
have been produced with the care and labour and skill that have given to 
this silly production, we feel inclined to despair of art workmanship in 
England. Had any great work been taken, say, Shakspeare's Sonnets, 
or Wordsworth's, or the Rubaiyat of Omar Oayyam, Messrs. Field 
and Tuer might have produced a work of almost imperidhable value 
and loveliness. But the execution of the book, apart from its literary 
merit, is by no means deserving of very high praise. The execution is 
costly, but as a whole unartistic. The typography is perfect, and some 
of the head and tail pieces are a delight to look at ; but Mr. Sharpe’s 
etchings and initial letters are very feeble and amateurish productions, 
that ought to have been left in his portfolio. There they might have 
been of interest to him as examples of what his early work was 
like, and as healthy stimulants to work hard and do better things, 
but they are of no interest to the public, and should not have been 
offered to them. Mr. Sharpe succeeds best in an occasional effort to 
imitate Mr. Whistler, but he has much to learn and unlearn before he 
will do any etching work worthy of the name. The natural result 
of the gradual establishment of an English school of etchers is the 
attempt of a great many persons to become Seymour Hadens or 
Whistlers, and while the taste is in its infancy we must look for a 
good deal of crude, unformed work, ill-thought out and worse exe- 
cuted. The cover of Luxurious Bathing,” which might have been 
very beautiful, is utterly spoilt by the barbarous admixture to the 
enduring vellum of a perishable etching, which is gummed or stuck 
in some way on to the cover, and is sure in course of time either 
to wear away or get rubbed and render the cover unsightly. 

Under the title of ** Elizabethan Demonology,”” Mr. Spaldi4(, of the 
New Shakspere Society has produced a work of very little value 
indeed. To the members of this Society, and to them alone we 
should fancy, the * compilation may have attractions, but to the 
ordinary reader who prefers reading Shakespeare to reading the 
transactions of the Shakspere Society, it is not likely to commend 
itself! Although a member of the great Society for explaining the poet 
to his readers, Mr. Spalding doesafl| always seem to quite grasp the 
meaning of the dramatist, or, if IjlHHM grasp it, allows the fact of his 
having done so to remain skilfun^HPbaled. He speaks of the shapes 
of an armed head, a bloody child, fli^child crowned which the witches 
conjure up to Macbeth as their familiars, and compares them to the 
shapes favoured by Giendower which annoyed Hotspur, without seem- 
ing to be jware that they have any special bearing upon the play 


II tt BliMbethsQ Demoii<dogy.** By T. A. Spalding. Chatto k Windm. 1880. 
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beyond being the asBumed shapes of witches* &miliarS| which might 
just as irell have taken any other shapes. Mr. Spalding introiluces 
a comic Bowdlerisation into Pack’s speech about his pranks. A 
humorous misprint— at least we suppose it is a misprint— makes 
Urban Grandier, the famous magician of “London” instead of 
“ Loudun.” Why Mr. Spalding shoiUd call him the famous magician 
it is not easy to see. He is famous for having been accused of 
sorcery, but he hardly ranks among the “ necromancers” of the world. 
As a specimen of Mr. Spalding’s philosophical powers the following 
passage deserves quotation : — “ No body of great and good men can 
at any time credit and take comfort from a lie pure and simple ; and 
if an extinct creed appears to lack that founchition of truth which 
makes creeds tolerable, it is safer to assume that it had a meaning and 
a truthfulness to those who held it that lapse of time has tended to 
destroy, together with the creed itself, than to condemn men whole- 
sale as knaves and hypocrites.” It is certainly very safe to assume 
that great and good* men cannot take comfort from lies, else they 
would scarcely be great and good men. 

One of the strongest proofs, if proof were needed, of the ever- 
increasing popularity of Mr. Carlyle’s writings is afforded by the 
publication of a Birthday Book, compiled from his worka” Now that 
every young lady boasts a birthday book, and insists on all her friends 
inserting their autographs therein, the more sensible these tyrannical 
little volumes are made the better, and the “ Carlyle Birthday Book” is 
one of the best of its class we have seen. The selections are all 
well chosen, and show a thorough acquaintance with the works of the 
“Sage of Chelsea,” as his adorers delight to style the author of 
“ Sartor Besartus” and the “ French Bevolution.” 

It is difficult to see any particular reason why this volume of the 
Literary and Artistic Bemains of Lady Trevelyan should have been 
published.^* The Literary Benudns chiefly consists of reviews of 
picture galleries and books for the Scotsman^ which however well- 
suited they were for the columns of a newspaper are of veiy little 
interest when reprinted in book form. Some of the artistic sketches 
are, however, very good. In the review of Buskin’s Pre-Baphaelitiam, 
taken from the Scotsman of January 8, 1851, Lady Trevelyan quoted 
a passage from the famous pamphlet containing this remarkable sen- 
tence : “ The Fre-Baphaelites imitate no pictures ; they paint from 
Nature only. But they have opposed themselves as a body to that 
kind of teaching above described|S||||hioh only began after Baphael’s 
time ; and they have opposed as sternly to the entire feel- 

ing of the Benaiasance Schools-Treeling compounded of indolence, 
infidelity, sensuality^ and shallow pride.” This is curious to read at 
a time when those who might have been expected to carry on the tra- 

u **The Carlyle Birthday Book.” Bdited by Mrs. C. N. Williamson. London : 
Chapman & 1^11. 1880. 

IS « ijady Trerelyan’e Literary and Artistic Remains.*’ Longmans & Co. 1879. 
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ditions of Pre-Baphaefilmni have given way to that very feeling of 
the BenaisBance Sdiool which Mr. Buskin so much deplores, and when 
the qualities he attributes to it ire evident in Ihe prevailing art- 
tastes of the day. 

Mr. Austin Dobsoui because he is a charming and true poet, seems 
no less qualified*to excel in what would appear to be the dusty paths 
of book-compiling. The ‘^Handbook of English Literature"^ which he 
has written ibr ’Ae use of candidates for examinations, and students 
generally, undoubtedly owes its great merit to the iact that it has been 
put together by a poet capable of appreciating and judging his 
Masters and peers, instead of being the work of the average book-maker, 
who muddles up borrowed criticisms and inaccurate dates into a 
weird and fearsome medley. The many lovers of Mr. Dobson will not 
be disappointed if attract^ the charm of his name they take up the 
<< Handbook of English Literature." Epr size, completeness of informa- 
tion, delicacy of judgment and truth of criticism, it is about the best 
book of the kind going. We are sorry that Mr Dobscm, who is so 
great an authority on forms of verse, had not more space to enter 
upon the question of the sonnet, but as even he could hardlj^pack 
more into ihe volume than it at present contains we can hardly regret 
the fact. 

Mr. M. G. Macmillan has put together a really useful little ** First 
Latin Grammar,*"* distinctly better and more complete than its com- 
panion, the First Greek Grammar** of Mr. Rutherford. It is just the 
kind of book to prove useful to beginners, and, indeed, to other than 
beginners, small of size, clear of print, sensible in arrangement — a 
great deal well given in a little compass, and very praiseworthy. 

The Study of Words is a very delightful study, and Research into 
the Origin of Language is very fasdnatiilg to the philologist. But Mr. 
Leo Orindon has not done much to help the student of human speech 
by his volume on Figurative Language.’"* In the preface the author 
informs the public that, as he writes **not for the vulgar and superficial, 
but for the woU-taught and aspiring," he has not hesitated “ to print 
the Greek words required for iUustration in their proper classical 
diaracter." Would Mr. Leo Gbindon have proposed to follow the 
example of the Western journal, told of in one of Bret Harte’s stories, 
which published in one of its Akides a verse from Sappho, but having 
no fount of Greek type was compelled to print it in ordinary Roman 
letters, and had the pleasure of seeing a contemporary the follow- 
ing day describe the passage from llm Lrebian singer as an interesting 
specimen of Choctaw. Mr. Leo ppndon adds that to those who 
are unacquainted with the Gredc KWs, I have simply to recommend 
the learning — a matter of a fow hours only." How a knowledge of the 

A Hudbook of English Literature." By Austin Dobson. Crosby, Look- 
wood A Oo. 1879. 

** First Latin Gcammar.” By M. 0. Maomillan. Maomillsa & Co. 1879. 

^^FignratiTe Language.*’ By Leo H. Orindon. London : James Spiers. 
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letters of the Greek alphabet would, if pareued no further, assist the 
understanding of Greek words, Mr. Grindon does not condesoend to 
explain. Those who consider tnemselres on sufficiently friendly terms 
with the letters Cadmus gave, to proceed farther in Mr. Grindon's 
book, will not find it by any means unprofitable or uninteresting read- 
ing, for it is studded with agreeable quotations agreeably introduced. 
Still, few are likely to think diat there was any pressing need for Mr» 
Grindon to bring the work out of the condition of printed for pri- 
vate circulation” in which, as the author in his prefiioe stated, it has 
existed for more than a quarter of a century. 

We have had occasion before this to praise the series of Readers 
issued in Messrs. BUckie's Gomprehensiye School List," and the new 
addition to the List deserves equal praise with its predecessors. The 
series are well chosen and carefully adapted to foster the nobler ele- 
ments of children’s natures without being at all preachy. Such stories 
as Daniel Webster’s First Cose, in which the famous lawyer when a boy 
pleads for and saves the life of a captured Ghipmunck, and the narra- 
tive of the daughter of the lighthouse-keeper, who, when her father 
was ]||Bt from his post by wrec|s:erB, succeeded in lighting the lamps 
herseVand saving the threatened vessels, are well calculated to appeld to 
the elementary feelings of sympathy with animals and of courage. The 
volume opens with a short account of the difficulties attending travel 
in the last century. The author might have strengthened & case 
by pointing out that firom the time of the Siege of Troy up to the 
first year of the present reign human beings travelled in exactly the 
same manner, their speed depending upon the number and merits of 
their horses. 

Mr. Walton has written a book which will bring delight to a neat 
many boys, if they are fortunate enough to become its possessor." To 
boys there are few pleasures in the world comparable to the making 
and sailing of miniature ships. Mr. Walton teaches them how to con- 
struct model yachts, and we have no doubt that his instructions will 
find plenty of students. They certainly should, in a race of islanders 
fiimous for the men they have sent down to the sea in ships. 

In obedience to the recent revival in architecture a great many 
works on building have been put forth, all animated by a genuine 
desire to do more justice to the art than has been for long aoc^ed to 
it. Amongst these Mr. Birch’s book" deserves a place, though it 
modestly treats not of great mansions, but only of the lodges at the 
gates. The designs are veiy good, and may be studied with advantage 
by those about to build. It 

The difficulty Englishmen studying French ^erienoe in attaining 
any degree of resemblance to the national articulation of the tongue 


17 I'Blsekie's Fourth Reader.” BlaokioftSon. 1879. 

** Model Yachts.” By James Walton. Griffith & Fainm. 1879. 
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has cawed all aorta of people to attempt manuale bj whose aid the 
derdred pronunciation map be acquired. Most of them &il in their 
purpose, and the present attempt faUs also.* What is the use of 
publishing a wmik^ French pronundation which informs its readers 
that for thh "IT' sound, the most difficult' tat our insular lips to 
utter, ^ t^re u no equii^ent in EDglidt." This is poor consolation 
to the bewiMem student who has hoped to get some help with this 
dieadedjowel from a work on pronunciation, and finds ^ he has 
put his lUianoe on a reed. The best book on French pronunciation 
that we know of is M. Gaillard’s, in which true pronunciation is 
attained bj the careful arrangement of the vocal organs into the 
natural positim for the utterance of the French sounds, bp which the 
difficulties U” map, bp practice, be overcome. 


* "li'AMaSdaire of Fnnoh Fnnnsoiation." By Gabriel LeFtsvcst. Griffith 
t Futul 
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Art. I — ^The Marquess Wellesley. 

A ffdection from tha De<tpatche8, Timties, and other Papers 
of the lilarqaess Wdusley, K.O., during his Qauernment 
of India. Edited bv S. J. Owen, M.A. Clarendon PrebS, 
6xfoid. 1877. 

M r. OWEN’S book ought to be a very great help to students 
of Anglo-Indian history. It brings into a reasotiably 
small compass all the most valuable of the despatches which 
were before only to be found in the fiv^ volumes of Mr. Martin’s 
edition, all the despatches, in fact, wK<eh any one but a professed 
historian can want to read. The map at the end of the book 
and the plans of battles and sieges give precisely that kind of 
assistance which is most often looked for in vain by the non- 
military reader of history, to whom a description of a battle un- 
accompanied by a plan is generally practically valueless. Further, 
Mr. Owen gives us, as Mr. Justin McCarthy has done in his 
recent "History of Our Own Times,” a Short epigrammatic 
miming analysis at the top of each page, and he W enriched 
his edition with one of those prefaces which, when well executed, 
throw such a flood of light upon a book of this kind, and which 
are one of the most important features of modent historical 
scholarship. And indeed the Marquess M^ellesley was well 
worthy of all the ptdns which Mr. Owen has ^en in helping us ' 
to understand his work and character. Fortunate as he was in 
having such an instrament as his brother to aid him in carrying 
[YoL CXUI. No. GCXXIV.]-Nxw Sims, Td. LVIl. No. n. X 
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out his plans, yet he was unfortunate in the fact that that 
brother's immense achievements so engrossed men's attention that 
they forgot to pay their debt of admiration to the statesman, 
whose wise policy and fostering caSe had made those achieve- 
ments possible, atkd whose genius finally broke the power of the 
French in India, extended our own empire there, strengthened 
the basis upon which it stood, and made it more l^neficial than 
it had ever been to the natives. Tet it is hot rare to find edu- 
cated persons who have never heard that there was such a man 
'as the Marquess Wellesley, or even confound him with his 
brother. We may hope that Mr. Owen’s book will make such 
ignorance iiypossible for the future, and help to make known 
the claims of one of England’s greatest statesmen to the fame 
which he deserves. 

There are men who recognise in Wellesley the saviour, and, 
in some sort, second founder of the Anglo-Indian Empire, 
whose rule was as great a blessing to India as it was a gloiy to 
England ; but others speak of him as a self-willed tyrant, who 
had no respect for the rights of native sovereigns, and no care 
for the prosperity of his employers. This great diversity of 
opinion is, we believe, due to the anomalous character of the 
political sphere in which he passed the best years of his life. 
The history of our connection with India is such a fruitful field 
for casuistical inquiries that, in judging the characters of the 
chief actors, there is even less approach to unanimity than 
we are accustomed to look for. And those writeis who have 
dealt with the period of Wellesley’s rule have either shrunk 
fiom fairly grappling with the important question of the moiality 
of his administration, or have wanted the subtlety and intel- 
lectual delicacy which are specially needed by the historian who 
would do justice to the moral aspect of Anglo-Indian history^ 

The son of Garret, Viscount Wellesley, who belonged to au old 
Angflo-Irish family, the future Marquess Wellesley was born in 
Dublin, on the 20th June, 1700. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, which he left without taking his degree, on his 
father’s death, in I7^li he spent the first three years of liis 
public life in the Irish House of Lords. Want of space forbids 
us to do more than note the chief landmarks in the story of his 
early life, for the years that he spent in India have more his- 
torical interest than all the rest of his public career, and it is to 
them that we shall give prominence in this Paper, Wo feci the 
less inclined to chafe at the restriction, inasmuch as his boyhood 
and eaily manhood contain nothing like the striking situations 
and picturesque incidents which meet us in the corresponding 
period of the life of Warren Uastinp, the Indian statesman 
whom he most resembles. Not that Wellesley’s early life was 
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without interest or importance, but he pursued the even tenour 
of his way like a clover young aspirant to Parliamentary distinc- 
tion, while the path which Hastings .trod was suffused with a 
romantic glow, and presented at every turn those opportunities 
for graphic description which Macaulay turned to such good 
account. 

The Earl of Momington, as he now was, soon tired of the 
futile debates of a mock Parliament, and his ambition was stimu- 
lated by a political visit to London, in 1782, and a growing 
admiration for Pitt. In 1784 be was returned to the House of 
Commons as member forBeeralston,and soon his promo|jon seemed 
likely to be rapid enough, for in September, 1786, he was made 
a Lord of the Treasury, and, after giving up his seat, re-elected 
for Saltash in 1787. Unseated on a petition, he came in again 
the year after for Windsor, and in 1793 was made a member of 
the Privy Council, and a Commissioner for the affiurs of India. 
But, though he was a warm friend and admirer o( Pitt and a 
staunch supporter of his administration, and established his fame 
by a great speech which he delivered in 1794 on the French 
Revolutiou, his hopes of further promotion were long deferred. 
.This delay was a sore trial to him, for he was consumed by am- 
bition, and his restlessness revealed itself in a letter which he 
wrote to his friend Addington in July, 1794. He had more 
than three years longer to wait. . It was not till the 4th of 
October, 1797, that he was appointed to the government of 
India. 

The tide in his affairs had come, and, as we shall see, he knew 
how to take it at the flood ; but if his public life had ended then, 
he would hardly be remembered now but as one of the few who, 
in those days, supported Catholic Emancipation and the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and as one of the many who denounced 
the French Revolution. Still the part that be took in the dis- 
cussion of these great questions deserves something moro than a 
bare mention even in a brief review like this. He never swerved 
from his belief in the need for religious freedom, and be fought 
in its cause with the ardour and the persistency of one whose * 
strength of will harmonised with the strength of his convictions. 
Wilberforce had no more generous and loyal supporter. Tet 
the love of freedom, and the love of justice, and the power of 
sympathy \^ere not able to save Wellesley from losing his balance 
of mind when he spoke of the French Revolution. The groat 
philippic which be uttered against it, in 1794, showed a want of 
power to appreciate its real meaning, to understand the causes 
in the past history of the country wMch bad made it inevitable, 
and finally to separate the good which was of its essence from the 
evil which was incidental to it. The speaker breathes nothing 

XS 
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but indication acinst the excesses of the Bevolution, but his 
riCteous indignation^ his warm admiration for the Constitution 
of his own country, would have pleased us letter if they had 
been tempered by some sympathy for the efforts of a people 
whose history had been so much less happy than our own. But 
that sympathetic discernment which could recognise all that 
was noble in the Revolution without being led astray by the 
enthusiasm which could see nothing in it to blame, wds not given 
to the men of that time. 

The mention of Catholio Emancipation will have naturally 
suggested the striking contrast between Wellesley’s views and 
those of hi^ great brother on this question. The truth is that 
there were more points of difference than of resemblance in the 
characters of this par 'nobile fratrum. Strength of will and 
clearness of vision they each had ; in certain intellectual qualities, 
in free play of mind and accessibility to new ideas, the elder 
brother had the superiority ; but he had not the grand simplicity 
which few tnen as great as Arthur Wellesley have had in so 
remarkable a degree. What we love and reverence in our Great 
Duke is not the genius which enabled him to drive the French 
out of the Peninsula and to win the Battle of Waterloo, but the 
massive grandeur of soul, and the unflinching devotion to duty 
which multiplied the force of hib genius. His brother was a man 
of high principle and sincere patriotism, but bis ambition was 
alloyed by egotism; it was not that noble ambition of the man 
who aims at the highest culture of self, the fullest development 
of great gifts in fuliilment of the law of his being. In a word, 
there was much that was gaudy and even frivolous, though 
nothing mean, side by side with much that was noble in Welles- 
ley’s character. His egotism reveals itself most painfully in 
some of his despatches. Though he was much esteemed by those 
who served under him in India, his character would not strike 
the reader who knew nothing of the history of his private life as 
a very lovable one. He would suppose that the love that was 
felt for him by his subordinates was rather the love begotten of 
admiration and respect, aided by the imagination, than the love 
of familiar friends. But his private letters show that Wellesley 
was a man of warm and loving heart, and ever ready to give 
others their due. Even when his brother’s fame was over- 
shadowing bis own, with what a tender and loving pride he 
spoke of bis great deeds I Yet he never forgot himself even then, 
never forgot that he was the elder brother, that it was ho who 
had fostered the genius which was to liberate the enslaved 
nations. But with all his faults and with all bis foibles, with 
the affectation which sometimes almost makes us forget the un- 
doubted sincerity and massiveness of bis character, there is some- 
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thing very fascinating in that union of a feminine tenderness 
and sensitiveness with a heroic strength of will which reveals 
itself in his features, no less than in his words and his actions. 

Such was the man who had been thought worthy to rule British 
India. The work that lay before him was destined to develop 
a power of mind and a force of character the quality of which few 
suspected, for constitutional indolence had hitherto laid its spell 
upon them, and some great stimulus was needed to dissolve it. 

Before we can attempt to review Lord Mornington’s Indian 
administration, we must try to picture to ourselves the state of 
India when he arrived there. Within the last few years great 
political changes had takdn place. The ever-varying relations of 
the native States to each other had complicated their relations 
with usw Our own power was not, as yet, by any means firmly 
established. The power of the Nizam, one of a line of princes who 
had once ruled the Deccan from Hyderabad as the Viceroys of 
the Mogul Emperors, and with whom our relations had been 
specially close, had fallen to a very low ebb. The direct cause 
ot his humiliation had been a disastrous war with the Mahrattas, 
ill 179*5, and it was to the policy of non-intervention which 
Lord Mornington^s predecessor, Sir John Shore, had then 
followed, that the Nizam's defeat had been mainly due. The 
latter, partly, no doubt, through pique, partly through the need 
that he felt of some protecting power, had superseded a body of 
Englibh troops which he had subsidised, and which bad just 
been obliged to forsake him in his hour of need, by another 
Subsidiary corps, officered by Frenchmen, but M. Raymond, who 
had been the guiding spirit of this corps, was no longer alive at 
the time of Lord Moruinglon’s arrival. Through their commaud of 
this force the Frencli had been obtaining more and more influence 
Willi the Nizam, and, in fact, threatened to make him merely a 
tool in their hands. His position was a most embarrassing one : 
his own power virtually gone, the necessity of seeking some 
piotector against his unfriendly neighbours forced him to choose 
between the French and ourselves. The French had the 
advantage of being in possession, and the Nizam was perhaps, 
if anything, less averse to them than to the English ; for although, 
at the best, Ids position was not a dignified one, he might still, by 
an efibrt of self-deception, flatter himself that the French corps 
was only a force in his service, whereas he confessed to his 
Minister, Azeem-ul-Ocqrah, his fear lest the, recall of the English 
battalions might involve the virtual supremacy of the English 
power. While the French had these advantages, our strength 
lay in the friendship of the Minister, and in the abilities and 
resolution of the new Governor-General. 

Turning from the Nizam to his old enemies the Mahrattas, we 
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find that here there was not so much want of power as of 
harmony. Eveiy student of Anglo-Indian history knows that 
the successors of Sivajee had been supplanted by their Ministers 
the Peish was; but the glory of the Peishwas too had departed, and 
at this time the foremost chief of the Mabratta Empire was 
Dowlut Rao Sindia. Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore 
adhering, rightly or wrongly, Uf the instructions of the Act of 
Parliament, which prescribed non-intervention and forbade 
all extension of territory, and all wars with the native 
princes except in self-defence, bad allowed the power of the 
Sindias to grow to its present size. They had held on 
steadily in the path that had beeo marked out for them, 
without regarding the opportunities, which more than once ])re- 
sented themselves, of establishing the influence of England over 
the different Mahratta powers. Nana Fumavese, the Peisliwa's 
Minister, in his dread of Mabadajee Sindia, Dowlut Rao's prede- 
cessor, had twice made proposals to Cornwallis for an alliance. 
Mabadajee Sindia himself had sought our friendship. Put these 
offers had been rejected, and since they had been made Sindia’s 
power had grown to an alarming size, while, on the other hand, 
that of the reishaa had proportionally fallen. Sindia was now at 
Poona, busily engaged in strengthening his influence over the 
Peishwa. The power of Holkar, the chief whose name is so well 
known in connection with that of Sindia, had not yet reached 
its zenith. 

Such were the internal relations of the Mahratta States ; their 
attitude towards the English promised much trouble for the 
Governor-General. Sindia, like the Nizam, had a force, offieert^d 
by Frenchmen, in his service. When we mention that this 
force, which bad been organised by General de Boigne, and had 
pasB^ on his return to Europe, in 1796, under the control of 
General Perron, amounted, in 1803,^ to 43,650 men, with 404 
guns, it will be seen that, in the event of a war, Sindia was 
likely to be a dangerous enemy. His power was most formidable 
in the North, but, wherever he might happen to be, he W'os sure 
to he a source of trouble. When his absence from the North 
freed us from danger in that quarter, his presence at Poona was 
a sign that he meant to use the power of the Peishwa against us. 
Moreover, his absence from the North, if it was a relief in one 
way, was a source of danger in another, for it removed a fairly 
efficient barrier against the attacks cS Zemaun Shah, the formid- 
able ruler of Afghanistan. The Bsishwa, though it might have 
seemed to be his interest to rid himself of the thraldom in which 
he was held by Sindia, was unwilling to ally himself to the 
jEfOglisb, partly perhaps from a feeling of patriotism which chose 
deqpendeuoe on a Mabratta rather than on a foreign Power. And 
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if the nominal head of the Mahratta Empire vas either afraid or 
unwilling to join us, if Sindia’s designs were liable to suspicion, 
another chief, the Bajah of Berar, was a decided enemy to our 
Government. 

But if not our strongest, at least our bitterest enemy was in the 
South. The name of Tippoo Sultaun is familiar to those who know 
least of Indian history. Tippbo's enmity to Our power was an 
inherited enmity. Our armies had never met a mightier foe in 
India than his father, Hyder. and, if Tippoo’s power had been 
lessened by Cornwallis, his hatred towards us had been many 
fold increased. He cannot be charged with any want of diligence 
in his efforts to gratify* it. He had tried at different times to 
obtain the aid of Persia, of Zemaun Shah, of the Saltan of Turkey, 
of the Court of Poona, and of the Frenph Government, both 
before and after ‘the outbreak of the French Revolution. And 
while he had. thus laboured to strengthen himself by foreign 
alliances, his own power was by no means a feeble one. At the 
outbreak of the war in 1799, he had an effective army of about 
1<5,000 men, well furnished with artillery. Thus his own strength, 
impaired indeed, but still considerable, his friendship with the 
Mahrattas, his threatening attitude towards the Nizam, the 
possibility of an accession of French troops to his army, above 
all, his unquenchable hatred of the English made him an enemy 
against whom the Govemor*Generai was bound to be on his 
guard. 

Our allies, the Vizier of Oude and the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
were rather likely to be a source of weakness to the new 
Governor-General than to render him any efficient help. A 
dynastic revolution had lately taken place in Oude, and the 
troubles to which it had given rise were not yet abated. The 
new Vizier, Saadut Ally, was unable to govern the country over 
which Sir John Shore had made him ruler, and was continually 
asking for English aid. The Nabob of the Carnatic was in a yet 
worse plight. Fear of his counsellors bad made him refuse his 
assenl to the modification of a treaty concluded with him in 1792, 
which Lord Hobart had presented to him three years later, and 
the object of which had been to ensure by a cession of territory 
the payment of the sum agreed upon in 1792, for the support of 
an English subsidiary force. He had moreover been irritoted by 
the efforts which Hobart had made to coerce him after persuasion 
had failed, and the usurers, who were virtually masters of bis 
country, took care not to let his anger cool. 

Sum were the relations of the native States to each other, and 
towards the English at the time of which we have been speaking ; 
but another important power still remains to be considered. The 
position of the French in India was of a most anomalous kind. 
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There was no regolarlj constituted French Government, but 
there was a very real French power. This power was in 
the hands of a few military adventnrers, the most prominent 
of whom had established their influence with some of the 
native States by creating corps of trained infantry, mainly 
officered by men of their own nafion. Their national gifts of 
manner had helped them greatly; far more popular with the 
natives than ourselves, they could afford to laugh at the attempts 
of English adventurers to rival them. At Hyderabad, Raymond, 
if he had lived, would no doubt have made it hard for the 
Govemor«Generd to re-establish English influence over the 
Nizam ; his death, followed as it was by quarrels among the 
inferior officers, hod happened most opportunely for us. Tlio 
corps in the North not^only supported Sindia, but, holding a grant 
of land from that chief, was also practically a separate French 
power in dangerous proximity to our frontier. Thus, though tliu 
long-established position of the. English in Indio, their definite 
government and firm connection with the mother-country gave 
them an advantage over the French, still the power of the latter was 
of a kind which, by a fortunate turn of events, might find itself 
supreme A successful war waged by Sindia, with the aid of 
Perron’s disciplined battalions or a reinforcement of Tippoo’s 
army from France, a contingency which did not seem impossible, 
might reverse the relative positions of the European rivals. 

How then, on the whole, did the English power in India stand 
in 1798? The short review that we have attempted will have 
shown that our Empire was in a critical state. With helples.s 
allies, whose connection, as it then was, did it more harm than 
good, surrounded on all sides by enemies secret or avowed, and 
with its own resources not in the most efficient condition, the 
English Government in India needed a wise and strong ruler to 
direct its councils. Above all, it needed a man who was not 
afraid of responsibdity, a man who, conscious of the rectitude of 
his intentions, and trusting in his own power, would be willing 
to abide by the results of his independent action. 

Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Snore, the men who had last 
guided the destinies of our Indian Empire, had perhaps obeyed 
the Act of Parliament too scrupulously. It was this scrupulousness 
which had led them to reject the advances of Nana Furnavese, 
and of Sindia, when the opposite course might have saved so 
much bloodshed in later years. Men of this temper would not 
have iieen fitted to role the India of 1798. A man was needed 
of greater energy, greater foresight greater power of forming 
grand political conceptions ; less scrupulous, but by no means less 
high-principled. 8uch a man was the Earl of Mornington. 

It is indeed hard to imagine a more thankless office than 
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that of a Oovernor-Ganeral of India, in the days when the 
fabric of our Empire had not yet been fully built up. Hampered 
by the instructions of Ministers at home who knew little of the 
Empire for which they were legislating, forced either to violate 
those instructions or to leave undone much that they felt it their 
duty to do, they had to make up their minds to be reproached 
either for severity or for feebleness. And the reproaches of 
Ministers and Directors have sometimes been echoed since by 
historians. More than one of these might have reconsidered his 
judgments, if he had iairly asked himself a question in which 
lies the root of the matter, and thought it over until he had 
found an answer. Let us try whether we can find one which 
will satisfy us. Were Englishmen to remain in India, or were 
they, one and all, to leave it, in order to guard against the 
possibility oi' doing injustice to the natives ? The latter would 
have been a course which the staunchest member of the Peace 
Society would hardly venture to defend. Violently to break 
up the Company that had stood for nearly two hundred years, to 
destroy the prospects of every Englishman in India, to ruin 
the thousands whose means of living depended, directly or 
indirectly, upon the connection between England and India, 
would have been preposterous measures which no man whose 
moral %ense was nut utterly perverted could for a moment have 
thought of supporting. To argue the question at all is almost 
insulting to common sense. In Anglo-Indian history there had 
been much that was shameful mingled with much that was 
lionourable to the English name. But to bring that history to a 
sudden close was quite out of the question. Under what con- 
ditions, then, was the Anglo-Indian power to remain ? For the 
Company to quit their position as a ruling power would have 
been unjust to the States which had put themselves under their 
protection. Besides, even if they had abandoned their connection 
with their native allies, and imitated the native manner of 
observing treaties, their difficulties would not have been at an end. 
Either the native princes would have driven them into the sea, 
in order to rid themselves finally of neighbours who bad shown 
themselves to be so mighty, or if they had been so bewildered 
at this strange caprice of self-sacrifice as to have remained 
passive spectators of it, the self-deposed Emperors would have 
probably found themselves regaining Empire lu much the same 
way in which they had originally won it. Mere merchants they 
could uot remain ; they might be merchants if they would, but 
not without being Emperors too. For European settlers in India a 
stationary condition was impossible. It might be doubtful whether 
England or France would win the day, but one or other was sure to 
do so. The English would have iDeeu willing to live peaceably, if 
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the restless natives would have allowed them to do so, but peace at 
any price was not what they wanted, and, as they were fully deter- 
mined to keep what they had already won, they ended by winning 
more, and finely by becoming the dominant power in India. The 
question then that has been asked above may now fairly be an- 
swered. We must decide that Englishmen were to surrender the 
Empire which they had founded, to forsidce the native powers with 
whom they bad allied themselves to abandon the good work which 
they had begun, perhaps without much regarding it, the work of 
civilising a country which had never had more than a mock civili- 
sation, or, for a middle course was impossible, we must decide 
that they were to go on and prosper. * Can we hesitate to say 
that they were right in deciding to go on, or rather that they 
deserve no blame for not even having thought of going back ? 

Leaving England on the 7tb of November, 1797, the Earl of 
Momington arrived at the Cape in Februaiy, 1798. Thore he 
seized the opportunity of hearing about Indian affairs from Lord 
Hobart, and an experienced Indian officer, General Baird. ^ From 
Major Kirkpatrick also, who had been Resident at the Court of 
Sindia, and more recently at that of the Nizam, he learnt much 
about the French corps at Hyderabad, and the correspondence 
that went on between it and the French officers in Tippoo's 
service. This news he communicated to Dundas, u ho was at 
that time President of the Board of Control, and added a sketch 
of the measures which he thought of adopting in order to keep 
Zemaun Shah at bay, to substitute English for French influence 
at the Nizam’s Courts and to meet the wishes of the Mahrattas 
for an alliance with our power. This despatch, let us note, is 
the best answer to the charge of ignorance of Indian affairs 
which Mr. Mill has brought against the Governor-General. On the 
26th of Aprils 1798, Madras was reached. It was during his stay 
there that, in obedience to the wishes of tne Director!^ Morning- 
ton made the attempt in which Hobart had failed, of tr^ug to 
persuade the Nabob of the Carnatic to agree to a modihcation 
of the treaty of 1792. But he succeeded no better than the late 
Governor of Fort St. George had done ; in a letter to Lord 
Clive, Hobart’s successor, he describes the Nabob’s mind zs 
having been **in a state of great irritation and alarm. This 
letter deserves mention for another reason. It shows that 
Momington, who has always been credited with the power of 
reading character and discerning able instruments, had already 
begun to take stock of the men who might be useful to the 
public service. Among the civil servants and officers whose 
character he sketches for Clive’s benefit occurs the name of 
Malcolm. 

On the 7th of May, he {drived at' the seat of Government We 
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maj begin by noticing bis interference with the Government of 
Tanjore, though this was not actually the first matter which 
claimed his attention, because the workhad.been left unfinished 
by bis predecessor. The country of Tanjore, with its numerous 
streams, its valuable forests, its teeming herds of sheep and 
cattle, is situated almost in the extreme South of India on the 
southern side of the^river Coleroon. In 1787, the claims of 
Serfojee, the adopted eon of the late Rajah, Tuljajee, had been 
set aside by the Madras Government in favour of Tuljajee’s half- 
brother, Ameer Sing, on the ground that Tuljajee bad not been 
responsible for his acts at the time that he had adopted Serfojee. 
and, fuither, that legally the adoption could not stand. The 
now Rajah, who was also Serfojee s public guardian, treated him 
so cruelly that his private guardian, the famous Swartz, appealed 
to the English', who interfered to protect him. The result of 
their appeal probably gave confidence to Serfojee’s friends, for 
they at once followed it up by praying for a reversal of the 
decision which had excluded Serfojee from the throne. Sir John 
Shore again listened favourably, and his successor, following the 
interpretation of the law given by some learned pundits, and 
also obeying the order of the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control, dethroned Ameer Sing, and set up Serfojee in his 
stead. Although it will involve a further slight departure from 
chronolo^cal order, it may be well here to notice the treaty 
which the Governor-General concluded with the new Rajah. 
This treaty provided for the entire transfer of the collection of 
the revenue and the administration of justice from the Govern- 
ment of Tanjore to that of the Company. Formerly the Rajahs 
of Tanjore had been in a state of external dependence upon the 
English, but they had had some authority, and had managed 
their affiiirs as badly as Indian princes usuidly 4^d. Serfojee 
was to enjoy the personal dignity and the title of ]^ab, and he 
was to have a sufficient income, but a ruler he was not to be. 
The Power which had raised him up was henceforth to govern 
his country. By the elevation of Serfojee the English repaired a 
wrong which they had unwittingly committed, and in his Minute 
the Governor-General spoke of the duty of making such a 
reparation. Many readers of history would, no doubt, laugh at 
the notion of attaching any weight to the professions of iustice 
made by a statesman in a political paper. But while there is 
no need to put unlimited trust in the sincerity of the conven- 
tional tributes to morality which are so often scattered through 
such documents, it is, on the other hand, no proof of sagacity to 
deny that ii Government is ever guided by any motives but 
those of unenlightened self-interest. 

The matter which had first called forth the Governor-Generars 
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attention was a most important one. Blindly trusting to the 
assurances of a French adventurer^ Bipaud» Tippoo Sultauu had 
sent an embas^ to the Isle of France to negotiate for the alliauce 
of a disciplined French force with his own army. The am- 
bassadors soon found that their master had been deceived, but 
instead of returning home at once, as th^ ought to have done, 
they foolishly published the object of their mission, and then 
proceeded to enlist^a few worthless recruits, as the only substitute 
lor the^ army by whose aid they had fondly hoped to overthrow 
the British power. But it was not enough that Tippoo had 
shown an utter want of judgment in sending the embassy, and 
that his ambassadors had done their best to make matters worse. 
It was only after their return that the amazing folly of the 
Sultaun was fully made manifest. Instead of disavowing the 
proclamation which General Malartic, the Governor of the Isle 
of France, had issued, and promptlv dismissing the recruits, he 
took the latter into his service, allowed them to establish a 
Jacobin dub, and did all he could to strengthen the suspicious of 
the Governor-General that he contemplated an alliance with 
France. No doubt much that these facts proved was well 
known before. If there had been any question of Tippoo’s 
hatred of the English, bis conduct would have set that question 
at rest. His hatred of the English, however, was notorious. 
Nor can it be truly said that his conduct showed that he would 
co-operate with the French, whenever he might get the chance. 
Nobody doubted that he would do so. The real importance of 
his policy, or rather impolicy, lay in the fact that he did not dis- 
avow the embassy, that he took the French recruits into his 
service, and that by so doing he gave the English Government 
a right to ask for an explanation uf his conduct. 

It was not^ until November 8th, 1798, that this explanation 
was demanded. It is not, however, on that account to be 
supposed that Morniugtou had looked calmly on at Tippoos 
proceedings ; on the contrary, his first idea had been to attack 
him at once. He had made up his mind directly he had heard 
fiom Loid Macartney, the Governor of the Cape settlement, 
that General Malartic's proclamation was genuine. But as the 
unprepared state of the army on the Coromandel Coast forced 
him to give up this plan, he lost no time in giving orders for the 
speedy equipment of the troopa And in his resolution to leave 
nothing undone which might in any way tend to moke success 
more certain, if war should become unavoidable, ho determined 
to make tbe^ower of thelNizam, and if possible, that oi the 
Mabrattas also, aid in the work of reducing Tippoo. What he pro- 
posed to do was to obtain the dismissal of the French force at 
Hyderabad, and to put an English subsidiary corps in its place. 
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The goodwill of Azeem-ul-Omrah, the Nizam’s Minister^ towards 
the English made it easy to gain this end, and a treaty nego- 
tiated with the Nizam, by Captain Kirkpatrick, provided for the 
Governor-CeneFars object, and farther bound the English Gh>vern- 
ment to mediate between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, or, if 
the latter should refuse to accept English mediation, to guard 
the Nizam from their enmity. * 

But, unfortunately, the n^otiation at Poona was not so 
successful. Dread of Sindia prevented the Peishwa from listening 
to his Minister, Nana Fumavese, who advised that a force 
under the famous Mahratta general, Pureshram Bhow, should be 
sent to co-operate with the English. 

As circumstances had forced Momington to give up his original 
design of attacking Tippoo at once, he would now have been 
content if the Sultaun had given some really tnistworthy pledge 
of his willingness to keep the peace. In his despatch of 8th No- 
vember he did no more than express his sorrow at hearing of the 
Sultaun’s connection with the French, inform him of the military 
preparations which he had made as a matter of precaution, and 
propose to send an ambassador to communicate ^a plan 
calculated to promote the mutual security and welfare of all 
parties.” In his reply Tippoo took no notice of this proposal ; 
he thought it enough to say that ^^his friendly heart is to the 
last degree bent on endeavouring to confirm and strengthen the 
foundations of harmony and union.’^ Momington was not likely 
to be satisfied with evasions of this sort; before he had^received 
this letter, however, he had again written to Tippoo, asking for 
a speedy answer to his original proposal. In another letter 
Tippoo tried to explain away the fact of the embassy, and gave 
fresh assurances of his love of peace, but again evaded the 
proposal for sending an ambassador. Momington, *wbo received 
this letter at Madras, on the 3 1st of December, now began to lose 
patience, and peremptorily demanded an immediate reply. It 
was not till the 13th of February, 1799, that this reply, conveying 
Tippoo’s tardy assent to Mornington’s proposal, arrived. But it 
was too late. Believing from the Sultaun’s delay*that he had 
resolved not to listen to any suggestions for a peaceful arrange- 
ment, the Governor-General had already ordered the allied armies 
of the English and the Nizam to be set in motion. Tet he was 
willing even now to settle matters by negotiation, though it is 
not to be aapposed that he would have granted the Sultaun the 
same terms that he would have been reMy to offer when he first 
remonstrated with him. To reduce mis power by force of arms had 
been, as we have seen, Mornington's first resolve. Afterwards he 
would have been contented if Tippoo had agreed to allow the 
presence of an English Resident at Seringapatam, and to cut 
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himself off fiom all connection with the French ; hut when he 
had strengthened his own army, and when the French* invasion 
of Egypt had suggested to him the possibility of farther French 
assistance reaching HyMre, he made up his mind to require the 
cession of Canara»* a strip of territoiy to the north of the Malabar 
Coast, in order to prevent the landing of a French army in the 
Sultaun’s dominions. Aft£r he had arrived at Madras, he wonld 
have required, in addition to his other demands^ the parent of 
an indemnity to the English Government and their allies. It 
was Tippoo’s faith in the constant assurances of French aid which 
he received firom Chapuis and Dubnc, the commanders of the 
recruits from the Isle of France, which led him to turn a deaf ear 
to Momington’s proposals. 

A short sketch of the events of the war which followed will 
suffice. Two armies from the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, 
the former under General Stuart, the latter under Harris, the 
Commander-in-Cbief, were to advance against Seringapatam. 
On the morning of the 6th of March, Stuart’s right brigade under 
Colonel Montresor was attacked at Seedasere by the flower of 
Tippoo’s army, which, favoured by the woody country and a 
hazy atmosphere, had advanced unperceived, and attacked the 
rear and front of Montresor’s men almost simultaneously. Hut 
these sepoys, although surrounded and greatly outnumbered, 
defended themselves so gallantly that the enemy,could make no 
impression upon them, and, on i^ing attacked by Stuart himself, 
who bad> speedily advanced to the rescue, retreated in all direc- 
tiona After this reverse Tippoo marched by way of Periapatani 
and Seringapatam to encounter Harris, who on the 27tb of March 
completely defeated him at Malvelly, some distance east of the 
capital of M^re. The English leader now executed a skilful 
inanceuvre. Instead of marching along the north side of tho 
Cavery, as Tippoo had certainly expected that he would do, he 
crossed the river on the south, made a short Iialt at the village 
of Sosilly, and, after an unopposed march of five days, encamped 
about two miles south-west of Seringapatam. On the night of 
hit> arrival ah attempt to take possession of the large tope and 
village of Sultanpetta waa, partly owing to the darkness of the 
night, repulsed with loss, but a fresh attack on the morrow 
succeeded. Major-General Floyd was now sent to effect a junc- 
tion with Stuart, with whom he returned, after a few days, to 
the capital. On the 80th of April the batteries began to batter in 
breach, and the work of destruction went on so rapidly, that on 
the morning of the 4ith oflMay, a chosen body of men was 


* In excbsDge Tor “ au equal extent of tertitoiv in some other quarter,” 
says Malotfm (“Politioal Bistoiy,” vol. i., p. 227). 
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stationed in the trenches under Major<Qeneral Baird, who was to 
lead them forth in the heat of the day to assault the stupendous 
works with which Hyder and Tippoo had fenced their capital. 
How successfully the attack was made, how gallantly Colonel 
Sherbrooke led the assault on the southern side, how the Sultaun 
was slain and his palace occupied, we learn from Baird’s report ; 
hut though the' General did not forget to record the heroism of 
the men who fought under him, we feel, as we read his wprds, an 
unavailing regret that there was no Napier to tell of the 
impetuous vmour and the faithful long-sufferiag of our men 
on that awful day,' when the British soldier and the Bombay 
sepoy fought side by side, in generous rivalry, until the downfall 
of the mighty fortresses of Senngapatam proclaimed the ruin 
of Hyder’s empire. 

The conduct of the campaign and of the policy which had led 
up to it reflected credit on all concerned. The promptitude 
with which Wellesley had acted from the first, the zeal and 
ability with which he had remedied the deficiencies of the 
southern army, tho wise confidence which liad led him to delegate 
the amplest powers to General IlarriB, the judicious strategy of the 
commanders, the courage of the troops, and the forbearance with 
which they had used their victory, combined to make the con- 
^ueat of Mysore one of the worthiest achievements of the British 
in India. 

The subjugatioti of Tippoo was perhaps the one of his political 
achievements on which the Governor-General looked back most 
fondly, and, if any one of a scries of acts which were closely linked 
together can bo said to be more important than the rest, this 
preference ws^ justifiable. The conquest and settlproent of 
Mysore initiated a system of policy, the special characteristics of 
wiiich were its unity and consistency. These qualities make it 
far easier than it would otherwise have been to estimate the 
value of Mornington’s statesmanship. Let us try to apply the 
test. First of all, the series of measures which culminated in the 
treaty of Senngapatam formed the keystone of the defensive 
alliance system. From an interesting paragraph in Momington’s 
Minute of the I2th of August, 179S, it appears that evCn at this 
early period of his administration he had sketched the plan of 
that system in his mind. The conquest of Mysore put it in 
motion. The first treaty of Hyderabad, which secured the aid 
of the Nizam against Tippoo, was, as will pr^ently appear, the 
forerunner of the treaty of Bassein ; the policy which brought 
about the destruction of tho Sultaun IM to the English relations 
with the Peishwa. And, besides relieving us from the fear of a 
powerful and implacable foe, besides ameliorating the condition 
of the millions whom he bad oppressed, the conquest of Mysore 
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■fiave a blow to the hopes of the French and the various Eastern 
Powers which had wiupathued with Tippoo’s aims, stimulated 
commerce, set free a large portion of the British arm^for other 
services, and, ocoumog as it did, earlj in Mornington's adminis- 
tration, gave e valuable prestige to his name and to the British 
power. 

But this is not the view of alL The historian who has dis>* 
tinguished himself by the most bitter oritimsm on the Govemor- 
GeneraTs policy has not spared him here, Mr. Mill’s argument 
is that if Morbington was right in going to war with Tippoo, 
Cornwallis was wrong in mtuting peace with him, since the 
English were stronger relatively to Tippoo in 1799 than they had 
been in 1792, and since they ^Id place just as much depend- 
ence upon their allies at the later as at the earlier time. But 
these facts, which the historian relies upon so confidently for 
proving that the war was needless, are substantially the same as 
those which Mornington used to prove that it was advisable. 
They were not, of course, the grounds for war with Tippoo, but 
they were the circumstances which made it wise to attack him, 
if there were other reasons for doing so. If an enemy is trouble- 
some aud does something equivalent to a declaration of war, if 
he refuses to listen to proposals for a friendly adjustment of 
difficulties, if to gimrd continually against the consequences of 
his implacable temper is far more trying than a war which 
would silence him for ever, and perhaps as expensive, then to 
say that he is weak is surely no argument against attacking him. 
Mornington was not displeascKl, porhaps, that by his virtual 
declaration of war Tippoo had given the English Government 
an opportunity for imposing some new and more effectual con- 
ditions upon him. The treaty of 1792 bad kept the hands of 
the English tied ; Tippoo by his own act set them free. Nor 
was it tru^ as Mr. Mill maintains, that there was no more likeli- 
hood in 1798 that the French would invade India than there 
had been at any time iraoe the outbreak of war between them 
and the English. The expedition to Egypt pointed to the pos- 
sibility, at least, of a later expedition to India ; such an expedi- 
tion would have been quite in keeping with what we know of 
Napoleon’s love of far-reaching schemes, and a letter which he 
wrote to Tippoo shows that be contemplated it. But Mr. Mill 
is also virtiioudy indignant at what he regards as the un- 
righteous dealing of Mornington. He chaiges bim^ with having, 
■dnoken a law of his country in going to war with ^ppoo, on the 
ground that, the war could not be ^ed a defensive one. Cer- 
tainly it could not, strictly speaking, be so called ; ^t, on the 
other hand, as much blood was likely to be shed in the long 
run by avoiding it as by entering upon it The fact is that the 
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man who violates a law or disobeys his instructions in the belief 
that he will be best serving his oountiy by doing so, ought to 
feel very confident in himself, and ought to make up his mind to 
abide by the results of his independent action. If he succeeds 
he will be rewarded ; if he fiuls he must not think himsdf 
aggrieved — ^thoueh morally his conduct will have been the same 
in either case — ^if he is punished or superseded. Thus, few 
people would take Nelson to task for disobeying Sir Hyde 
Parker’s orders at Copenhagen, for his disobedience led to 
victory. 

After the death of Tippoo, the next step was to dei^ '’nth the 
conquered country. Mornington, foreseeing that the usurper’s 
tions must always chafe under the conditions which he would 
have to impose upon them, wisely resolved to restore t)^ old 
Hindoo dynasty, while doing what he could to soften the lot of 
the deposed family. His plan was to form part of the conquered 
country into the new kingdom of Mysore, and to divide the 
greater portion of the rest into equal shares, for the English and 
tlieir ally, the Nizam ; while, as a measure of policy, the Mahrattas 
were to be conciliated with a third smaller share, if they would 
agree, like the Nizam, to' receive an English subsidiary force. 
Their refusal to do this left the 'whole of the conquered conn- 
try not includhd in the new kingdom to be ^vided between 
the allies. Mornington made this division on the prinraple of 
strengthening the English frontier against every possible attack 
both from without and within, and of guarding the kingdom of 
Mysore against invasions from the lawless troops of the 
Mahiattas and of tlie Nizam. The settlement was confirmed by 
two treaties, one of which fixed the amount of tenitory which 
was to belong to each State, while the other, between the new 
Rajah, on the one hand, and the English alone, on the other, 
settled the relations between the kingdom of Mysore, and the 
Power which had called it into being. It is quite true that the 
new kingdom was to be altogether dependent upon the English 
Government, but that does not justify Mr. Mill’s quCMion, 
“ What, then, it may be asked, was the use of setting up the 
shadow of a Rqjah?”* The uses of doing so werejmmifold. 
The restoration of a Rajah of thw own race was'sure to please 


* It is rather a mtoitoos charge against the Goremor43eneral to sav^, as 
Mill does, that “ this Bigah was a species of screen put np to hide, at once oom 
Indian and (tom European eyes, the extedt of aggrandisement whkh the 
British territo^ had received." If this was so, Mornington must have tried 
to blind his critics in one eye while he did all he conld to open the other; for 
sttrdy the snbsidiary treaty o^ Seringapatam fnnuahed evidence enough as to 
the nature of the relations between the new Ihyah, and the English Govern- 
ment. 

[VoL OXm. No. COXnV.]-Nsw Sbbjes, VoL L^H. No. IL I 
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the Hindoos ftr better than the annexation of the conntiy hy 
the English would have done ;* to have directly governed the 
country through the a^<gr of English ofBcials would no doubt 
have offered some aovantages, but these would have been 
balwced by disadvantages. Momington’s plan was to combine 
native rule with Engliw superviaon : in Foomea, the late 
Sultaun's chief Minister, was found a fitting adviser for the new 
Bajah, while in Lieutenant-Colonel Closer who was to be 
Besidmt at the new Court, the Qovemor-C^eral saw "a man, 
whose eminent talents, extennve experience, and conciliatoiy 
manners, enabled him to guide the new Minister without 
permitting him to feel the existence of control.’' The system 
which Momington adopted deserves all praise as having been 
the first attempt to fit the natives for self-government. Neces- 
sarily it was a system which needed caution ; the natives could 
not be left to govern themselves without supervision ; but that 
supervision was to be exercised as delicately as might be. 
Anyhow the plan bore good fruit, if any faith is to be put in the 
Govemor-Gtenmal’s own account of its working. 

Thus Tippoo had fallen by a just retribution. The man who 
had reputedly tortured and slain his English prisoners, had ex- 
piated his sins by the ignominious death which be bad met with in 
his own capital at the hands of a nameless Englilh soldier. The 
power which Hyder, the son of a Mahometan killidar, and at 
once the most &r-seeing statesman and the greatest captain that 
had ever arisen among the natives of India, bad created, 
which had passed after his death intothe weaker hands of Tippoo, 
and which Cornwallis had mutilated, was now annihilated by 
Momington. The people who bad long groaned under the craelty 
and intolerance of a tyrant, alien in blood and religion, now 
passed under the milder sway of a Rajah of their own race and 
a Minister of tried talents, for whose efficien <7 the benevolent 
supervision of the English offered the surest pledge. 

We have seen how Momington provided for the maintenance 
of an English force at Hyderabad ; but security for the payment 
of these troops was wanting. This was obtained by the treaty of 
the 12th of October, 1^0, which bound the Nizam to a cession 
of the territory which he had acquired by the treaties of Seringa- 
patam and of Mysore. 

Closely connected with this treaty were the negotiations which 
the Marquess Wellesley, for so we must now call him, entered into 
. with the Feishwa : these negoriatiohs and the war which arose 
out of them lasted beyond some of the other political measures of 


* Wilks, in his “ History of Mysoro,” bears testiuiony to the plessore of the 
Hindoos at the restoration. 
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this administration, which we have not yet noticed, but they were 
so intimately bound up with the policy which the Governor* 
General had pursued at Hyderabad and in Mysore, that this seems 
the right place to discuss them. It needs no ordinary effort of 
the imagination to picture to oneself even faintly the ruin 
which the Mahrattas had wrought for generations in India. Like 
a swarm of locusts, they devoured up the produce of the most 
fertile regions of the peninsula. But this comparison only brings 
one element of their destructiveness before the mind. Their 
lawless exercise of power bad hindered the really beneficial 
working of the Mogul administration. The extent of sea-coast 
which they commanded offered a tempting opportunity for French 
invaders. Had they only been able to act harmoniously, they 
might, long before Wellesley’s time, have become the foremost 
power in the counti^. To keep them in check had sorely tried 
even the genius of Hastings. « It seemed as if no reverse could 
make any impression upon their inexhaustible numbers. But 
to describe their organised raids and the unfailing perseverance 
with which they made and enforced their demands would be to 
tell a thrice-told tale. 

The aim of Wellesley was to obtain the complete establish- 
ment of the interests of the British Power in the Mahratta 
Empire,^’ and to guard the Nizam, as the late treaties bound him 
to do, from the ever-present danger of Mahratta attack. In 
April, 1800, he had tried again to establish a connection with the 
Peishwa on the basis of the treaty which he had concluded with 
the Nizam, but he succeeded no better this time than he had 
done before. Late in the following year, however, the Peishwa 
voluntarily proposed an alliance, but his offer was rejected by the 
Governor-General, as, naturally enough, his only object was to 
strengthen himself and avoid dependence on the English Gk>vem- 
ment, and to gain this end he made it a condition of the proposed 
treaty that the force which he was to subsidise should be 
stationed within the Company’s dominions. As, however, he 
was still anxious to obtain the help of an English force, he 
renewed his offer in June, 1802, ** under circumstances of more 
apparent sincerity than had marked hi» conduct at any former 
occasion.^’ But his "terms were still inadmissible* It was not 
until his own army and that of Sindia had been defeated in the 
battle of Poona by Jeswunt Bao Holkar that he gave way. 
Then, at last, when he saw no other way of regaining his 
authority, he agreed in the treaty of Bassein to the terms of the 
English. He was to have a subsidiary force ; certain claims whicfi 
he had on Surat and Guzerat were to be adjusted ; and he agreed 
to allow the English Government to settle his disputes with the 
Nizam. Wellesley had hoped that the other Mahratta chiefs 
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would be too careful of their own interests to oppose this treaty 
by force; he had even believed that he might bo able to persuade 
them to join the Peishwa in his alliance with the English ; but 
the advance of Sindia and the Kajah of Berar towards the 
Nizam’s frontier seemed to point to a different result. These 
Mahratta chiefs, indeed, had some reason to be dissatisfied with a 
treaty, which, though it did not in any way interfere with their 
rights, yet shut them out from all hopes of gaining the objects 
ihey had most at heart. It withdrew the Peishwa from Sindia’s 
influence, while it deprived the Rajah of Berar of all prospect of 
becoming chief Minister, as he hoped, and on grounds of birth 
liad a right to become. Sindia allowed, indeed, that the treaty 
“ did not contain any stipulation prejudicial to the rights of the 
Maharage,” but it was plain enough notwithstanding that he was 
by no means pleased with it, and in the course of the wearisome 
negotiations which followed betweeOhiin and the Resident at his 
Court, it became more and more clear that he meant to oppose 
it by force. When the Governor-General saw this, he entrusted 
his brother, who was then Major-General Wellesley, with full 
powers, both political and military, and directed him, if war should 
become inevitable, not to stop until the power of the opposing 
chief shall have been completely destroyed.” Moreover, Lake, 
the Commander-iii-Chier, who was at the head of tlie army in 
Hindostan, was to occupy the Doab, and take possession of 
Delhi, Agra, and a chain of posts on the western and southern 
banks of the Jumna, aud the possession of both banks' of that 
river.” Nor did Wellesley forget to provide ag.iinst Frencli 
ambition. wish you to understand, my dear sir,” he says in 
a letter to Lake, “that I consider the reduction of Scindiahs 
power on the north-west frontier of Hindostan to beau important 
object in proportion to the probability of a war with France.” 
M. Dll Boigne (Scindiah's late general) is now the chief confidant 
of Bonaparte ; he is constantly at St. Cloud. I leave you to 
judge why and wherefore.” 

But all hope of avoiding war had not yet been given up ; 
it was not until the 3rd of August that the Resident, who had 
tried in vain for more tUhn two months to induce Sindia to with- 
draw from his threatening position, left the camp. In the war 
that followed both the English generals were brilliantly successful. 
The battles of Delhi and I^waree, in the north, and of Assye and 
.Argaum in the Deccan, and the capture of a number of strong 
forts, gave a blow to the Mahratta power such as it had never 
before felt, while the conquest of Cuttack completed the reduc- 
tion of the Rajah of Berar. Within the year treaties were con- 
cluded with the two chiefs. That with the Rajah provided for 
the cession of certain territories to the Nizam, whose frontier was 
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thus materially streogthened, while Siudia was engaged to resign 
his claims upon his feudatories in alliance with the English 
Goverumenf^ This provision clearly had a tranquillising tendency. 
Finally, the dread which Sindia, in the now weakened state of 
his power, felt of Holkar, led him to conclude another treaty on 
the 27th of February, 1804, by which he was to receive a sub- 
sidiary force. Thus, step by step, Wellesley added some new 
support to his great system of defensive alliauces. 

The war with liolkar calls for some notipe here. In violation 
of a treaty iuto which he had entered with Sindia, this adven- 
turer had kept aloof during the greater part of the late war, but 
before its close he had advance towards the frontier of the 
Kajah of Jypore, a prince who was under our protection^ On 
the 20th of January, lb04, Lake, acting on Wemesley’s instruc- 
tions, wrote to Holkar, reciuesting him to retire behind his own 
irontier. Holkai^s answer proved that he was bent upon war, 
and, if there could still be any doubt ot this, his attempts to stir 
up our dependents in Hmdo&tan to revolt, and the quaintly- 
woided threats in a letter which he had written some months 
previously to General Wellesley f would have been enough to 
leniove it. » Holkar began the war by j>lundering the territories 
of the Rajah of Jypore. After a long struggle, rendered 
memorable by the disastrous letreat of Monson, and the blunder- 
ing attempts of the gallant old Lake, who knew more ot hard 
fighting thau of refined geutTalship, to rush into Bhurtpore 
without a regular siege, he was subdued, but not until after the 
close of Wellesley’s administration. 

The conduct of Wellesley in dealing with the Mahrattas has 
been severely criticised. It was animadverted upon at the time 
by Casticreagh, and again, in less courteous terms, by Mill, 
writing some time after the event. J Castleieagh was alaimed at 

* Tlitic were some niodiiicdiiious to tins requiiemeiit. bee Article 9 oi the 
Treaty, on p. 431 of Mr. Owen’s edition. 

f He till eat cned that “countries of many hundred coss should be overrun 
and plundered and burnt. That he (the Coniniander-in-Chief) should not have 
leisure to breathe tor a moment, and that calamities would fall on lacs of 
human beings m continued war by the attacks ot his aiiny, which overwhelms 
like the waves of the sea,” 

j; There is a very characteristic argument in Yol YI., p. 314, of Mill’s His- 
torv. ** if we should allow,” he says, ** that the British Government would 
make a better use ot new power than a native one, as it would be diwacetul 
to think it would not, the reason would go tuither than the Governor-Ucneral 
would wish; for ppon this reason, uot one Native GKivernment should be left 
existing in India.” 

To substitute Enslish for Indian government was, let us hope, a good thing ; 
but to have violently and systematically suppressed all Native Governments, 
however benevolent the object might nave been, would have been a policy 
worthy of some hall-craacd doctnnaiic. Wbat would the authorities at home 
have said to such a pohey ot virtuous propagandism ? 
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the bold and far-reaching schemes of Wellesley. He thought 
that, since the conquest of Mysore, all pressing necessity for an 
alliance ^ith the Mahrattas had disappeared, and that the 
danger from French ambition which might be guarded against 
by such an alliance was too remote to justify a step which 
might lead to an expensive war, and which, at all events, must 
involve the English in the troublesome intestine disputes of the 
Mahratta Powers. The Mahrattas themselves, he argued, were 
averse to the treaty, and if war, as seemed likely, were to result 
from it, such a war would not only be expensive, but would 
inevitably lead to what the English legislature specially forbade, 
namely, a further extension of the English dominions in India. 
It would have been much better, Castlereagh maintained, to 
have formed a connection with the Mahrattas on a broader basis, 
such a connection as would have pleased all the Powers of the 
Empire, and which might have been established by offering a 
friendly mediation to the contending chiefs. An army of ob- 
servation too, maintained upon the frontier, would have answered 
the purpose of defending our own territories and those of the 
Nizam without exciting the alarm and suspicion of the Mah- 
rattas^ as the maintenance of a subsidised force within their 
dominions would be sure to do. But Castlereagh had not 
grasped the import of tho circumstances which had led to tbo 
treaty of Bassein. That measure had originated in the pressing 
necessity of defending the Nizam against the Mahrattas, who 
weie certain to attack him and to force him to concede their 
unjust claims of chovie^ if they were not prevented from doing 
so, and in the necessity of repressing French ambition, which 
had already asserted itself through the medium of Sindia. The 
treaty of Bassein was but the logical result of the subsidiary 
treaty with the Nizam ; but Castlereagh, failing to perceive this, 
approved the one an! condemned the other. Moreover, while 
dreading the expense wiiich he feared the treaty of Bassein 
would involve, he had overlooked the fact that an army of obser- 
vation on the frontier would be just as expensive, and not nearly 
so useful as an army subsidised by the Peishwa. General 
Wellesley pointed this out in a valuable review of Caatlereagh’s 
observations. I cannot exactly discern,” said he, the object 
of assembling the army upon the frontier, if ^ was to do 
nothing. The most expensive article in India is an army in the 
£eld, and the most useless is one destined to act upon the defen- 
sive.” These words are worth pondering over. It is not 
enough to say that the Mahrattas were not likely in their dis- 
tracted condition to .be very formidable enemies. Refusing the 
alternative of being al^ys under arms to resist attack, with all 
the trouble and anxiety which such watchfulness would have 
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brought with it^ the English had to strike one sharp, decisive 
blow, and when Wellesley concluded the treaty, it did not seem 
Lkeiy to him that eveft this one blow would be needed. The 
cost of the blow that was struck was indeed great ; but it is not 
fair, m judging of the merits of a policy, to take account of 
immediate results only. The true justification of the treaty of 
Basbein lay in the fact that it, in common with the other 
measures of the same kind which Wellesley carried out, paved 
the way for the fuj^ure peace of India. Whatever may have 
been the faults of his policy, it has one great claim to our praise 
in its decisiveness. He saw that endless disturbances must be 
looked for until the English became paramount . it is his ment 
that he acted upon this view, and that, having once resolved 
upon the defensive alliance system and begun to carry it into 
effect, he did not stop short or adopt the half-measures which 
would have pleased his masters, but boldly and uncompromis- 
ingly earned out his views to their logical conclusion We do 
not mean to argue that his policy towards the Mahrattas was 
ab( ve criticism , but what there is to condemn is chiefly matter of 
detail His too sanguine teinperameut led him to over-rate the 
goo<l that was to flow from his policy, and he was rashly con- 
fident in expecting to be able to carry it through without a war 
In estimating Wellesley’s policy it is important, as we have 
already urged, to bear lu mind that his various measures were 
not isolated acts, but cohering and inter-dependent parts of one 
great whole. Tins was the well-known subsidiary alliance system, 
which has been already referied to in the course of this Paper, 
and deserves something more than an incidental notice By it 
Wellesley intended to gtoup the powers of India in alliance 
round the central power of the British Government, which was 
to defend them at their own cost, and in some cases to administer 
their civil affaiis, or those of a part of their territones as well, in 
others merely to reseive the right of mterference- Wellesley 
did not invent this system, but he found it in a rudimentary 
and imperfect state, saw its capabilities, developed it, and 
would have perfected it, it he had had time. When he arrived 
in India, he found a number of btates in a condition ot depend- 
ence, more or less close, upon England , subsidiary treaties 
ixistcd in cases, but there were no adequate guarantees 
for the payil^t of the subsidies, and these were, as might have 
been expected, often in arrear. The native powers were in a 
condition of constant turmoil , tbeie was much oppression and 
extol tion practised by native rulers ; in a word, our Empire 
was in a critical state. WelleJey did much to remedy this state 
of things: his policy opened to the natives the way towards real 
civilisation, which they never could have entered, if left to them- 
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selves. True, there is another side to the question. It might he, 
and has been, contended that in most cases the States included in 
the subsidiaiy alliance system would prebably ihil to perform 
their obligations, that this consideration, would ultimately lead 
to their complete annezatioa, that in any case the s;^tem would 
tend to break the spirit of the native^ to destroy their iudepend- 
ence of ohaiacter, to enoonrage princes in a natural 
tendency to loxnrious indolence, and to keep them on the throne 
against the will of their suUects in casgs where, but for 
the jffotection of the British Government, a revolution would 
have overthrown them. But these arguments, even if true, do 
not prove that the ^stem was not, on ue whole, the best tliat 
could have been adopted. In fact, we are again confronted aith the 
old question. It may, or may not have been for the good of India 
that it should pass under the British dominion. But at all events, 
if the English power was to continue, the subsidiary alliance 
system was the one which would enable it to maintain itself in the 
highest state of efficiency, to do the maximum of good to its 
subjects, and to guard most effectually against attacks from with- 
out. The careful reader of Wellesley’s despatches will gather 
from them that he did not contemplate the possibility ot ever 
granting real self-government to the natives of India. His opinion 
was not the result of any want of liberality or breadth of view, 
but of the conviction that the people among whom he had 
tried to introduce the blessings of pt-ace and civilisation could 
only be presenred ficom the anarchy and oppression which their 
fathers had jmmed through for centuries, by the benevolent des- 
potism of a British Government. He strove more wisely to apply 
in India the ideas of Government which Strafford, with well- 
intentioned, but mistaken zeal, bad tried to introduce at Lome. 
But, without yielding to any in our admiration for the wisdom 
and the foresight of the statesmen, the skill and ardour of the 
captains, the courage and endurance of the soldiers, who won for 
us our Indian Empire, we may yet believe that there will be no 
more glorious day in the histoiy of the mother of nations than 
that, however distant it may be, on which her adopted Eastern 
child, having learnt wisdom and self-control in years of education 
and discipline, shall enter upon a new and independent career, 
and win for herself a fkme more true and lasting the fame 
of Hyder or of Aurungzebe. ^ 

In 1798 an attack Zemaun Shah had been dreaded by the 
Governor-General. Among the means of defence which be had 
contemplated had been a defensive alliance with Sindia, but this 
be bad not been able to bring about Domestic troubles had, how- 
wet, tecslXed the Shah, but be bad not riven up his deugns. 
In order to counteract them the Governor- General sent a certain 
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Mehidi All Khan, who had expressed his confidence of being able 
to induce the Persian Government to effect a diversion, qp an 
embassy for that purpose. This was in 1799. Later on Malcolm 
was sent on a similar mission, and concluded a treaty with the 
King of Persia, which provided that the latter should ? lay waste 
and desolate” the Afghan dpminions in case the Shah invaded 
India ; while, on the other hand, it bound the English Govern- 
ment to send as many cannon and warlike stores as possible, with 
necessary apparatus, attendants, and inspectors” to the aid of {he 
King, if he should ever find himself at war with the French or 
Afghans. This treaty went far to diminish the danger of an 
Afghan invasion. 

Wellesley’s treatment of the difficult problem which the condi- 
tion of Oude presented, was a verv important and a hotly-debated 
part of his policy. The Vizier s army, an undisciplined rabble, 
was not only useless as a defence against the constantly impend- 
ing danger of invasion from the North-West, but had also been 
only prevented from rising in mutiny against its master by the 
timely interference of the British Besident. Thus, as Oude lay 
oil the path of an invading army marching from the North-West 
towards Bengal, the duty of self-preservation, as well as the duty 
of providing for the security and the well-being of a dependent 
State called for the interference of the Governor-General. As 


early as December, 1798, he bad told the Resident at Lucknow 
that he intended to persuade the Nabob to disband the whole of 
his army, except the small part of it that might be necessary 
“ for the purposes of State, or of the collection of the revenue.” 
The Vizier had at first agreed to the Governor-Generars proposal, 
but, on the pretext that he would sink in the estimation of bis people 
by doing so, he had afterwards changed his mind. But Wellesley 
was nut to be thus baffled, and in a letter to the Vizier in which 
he spoke of the provision made by Sir John Shore’s treaty for the 
occabional augmentation of the subsidiary force, he argued not 
only that the terms of the treaty empowered the Company to 
decide what augmentation might be needed, but also that, as in 
view of a sudden attack they might be unable to make the 
requisite augmentation, they were justified in making a per- 
manent addition to the amount of the force. Now began a new 
act ill the C^ma. In November the Vjzier told the English 
Resident that he had long resolved to resign the government on 
account of the mutual aversion which subsisted between himself 


and his subjects. In the paper which Wellesley wrote on hear- 
ing of this he pointed out to ^ho Vizier that ne would have to 
leave his successor provided for, and pay his debts, and that he 
could not, therefore, be allowed, while giving up his throne, to 
keep all his treasure, as he had wished to do : Wellesley s idea 
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was that the Vizier should, without formally abdicating, irre- 
vocably hand over the administration of his cbuntry to the 
Company’s government. The result was, as might have been 
expected, that the Vizier gave up his intention. But he was by 
no means inclined to allow his troops to be disbanded. Wellesley, 
however, though he would have been glad to have the Vizier s 
consent to his plans, was resolved to carry them out at all hazards, 
and accordingly he took measures for the increase of the subsidiary 
force, and for the dissolution of the native corpa The Vizier re- 
monstrated against this treatment in an acute and, from his own 
point of view, well-reasoned letter to Wellesley, who replied in a 
despatch, the exceeding sternness of which was provoked by the 
evasiveness and double-dealing of the Vizier, and was needed in 
order to teach him that he must bow to the righteous power of 
the English Government. At last he gave way, and it is agree- 
able to notice that the work of disl)anding his troops Avas made 
as little unpleasant to him as it could be. Wellesley's hand was 
strong, but it could be gentle as well. 

To meet the difficulty, which the Vizier had strongly urged, of 
paying the English troops, Wellesley made the further demand 
of a cession of territory, so as to set the question at rest for ever. 
The Vizier opposed this measure also with all his might, but 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, the Governor-General’s brother, whom 
he had sent to assist in the work of negotiation, at last obtained 
his consent to a treaty which provided for the requisite cession, 
and also secured the right of interference in the reserved districts 
to the English Government, which in its turn undertook to 

defend the territories which will remain to his Excellency the 
Vizier against all foreign and domestic enemies.’' 

There can be no doubt that in the interests of the people 
of Odde, as well as of the English, the provisions which this 
treaty secured were desirable. But the means by which it 
was obtained have not been ^allowed to pass without question. 
Wellesley himself, as we have seen, defended the justice of hi.s 
proceedings l^ an appeal to Sir John Shore’s treaty. But 
although, perhaps, in writmg to the Vizier it was expedient for 
him to take this line of argument, it is not upon suclra basis 
as this that his defence must now be rested. Let us first look 
at the matter from the Vizier’s point of view. “ Towards the 
latter end of the 17th Article,” be bad said, referring to Sir 
John Shore’s treaty, ** it is stipulated that the Nawub shall 
.possess full authority over his household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, his troops, and his subjects. Should the manage- 
ment of the army be taken from under my jurisdiction, 1 ask 
where is my authority over my household aSairs, hereditary 
dominion^ over my troops, and over my subjects.” To meet 
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this objection fairlj was obriously impossible. It will be well 
then to admit at once that Wellesley broke an article of a treaty, 
and that he used force as soon as he found that he had no 
chance of gaining his end by persuasion. But it is needful to 
remember that the Vizier of Oude did hot stand towards the 
English 'Government in India in the same relation that a 
European Power would stand towards the English Government 
at home. When Wellesley came to India he found the Vizier 
dependent upon the English Power; an English Governor- 
General had raised him to his throne, and the Marquess was 
quite right in saying that “ the authority of the Nawaiib of 
Oude was sustained exclusively by his connection with the 
Company’s Government." Professor Wilson, too, is no less 
right in saying that “ it was too late to inquire by what means 
the kind of connection which had been formed with the princes 
of this country had grown up.” Would Wellesley then have 
been justified in shrinking from taking a step, so full of ad- 
vantages for his own nation and for the people of Oude, from 
any dread of forcing the will of a single man ? The question of 
thft breach of the article in Sir John Shore’s treaty is another 
matter. It is one of those questions of casuistry which are 
always appearing to perplex the student of Indian history. It 
would bo very dangerous to advance the doctrine that treaties 
might be violated without wrong-doing, on utilitarian grounds; 
without tho utmost caution. But if ever there was a case where 
a treaty might lawfully be broken, this was one: 

On the 4th of June, 1802, Henry Wellesley, who had already 
settled the administration of the ceded districts of Oude, con- 
cluded a treaty with the Nabob of Furruckabad, a State which 
had for some time been under English protection, by which it 
was ceded and an income of one lac and 8000 rupees reserved to 
the Vizier. 

Two other States came under the Company’s Government 
during Wellesley’s administration. Since 17o9 the Kp g ljsh had 
been closely connected with the Nabob of Surat, whose castle 
and fort they had then undertaken to keep up in consideration of 
a yearly subsidy of two lacs of rupees ; but as they had now fairly 
established their influence in Surat, and as the portion of the 
subsidy which had been paid had never been sufficient to meet 
the expenses with which they had burdened themselves they 
resolved to insist upon the payment of an adequate sum as the 
price of their co&seqt to the succession of a new Nabob. Every 
means was taken to induce the heir to agree to these terms, but 
as he refused to pay more than one lac of rupees, the Governor- 
General ordered him to be deposed, and insisted upon the trans- 
fer of the whole administration and revenues of the city into the 
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hands of the Company as the condition of the appointment of 
another Nabob, Nusser-ud-Deen. In a despatch to the Hon. 
Jonathan Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, he justified this 
measure on the broad ground that it was the duty of the British 
Government to piovi& for the defence and good government 
of Surat. A treaty was accordingly concluded on the 18th of May, 
1800, which |iiovided for the fulfilment of Wellesley’s plans. 

We have aeon that almost the first act of his administration 
was an attempt to induce the Nabob of Areot to agree to some 
modification of the treaty of 1792. He afterwards found an 
opportunity of gaining his end by force. Papers had been found 
in Seringapatam, after its capture, which seemed to show that 
Wallajah, and his son Omdut-ul-Omrab, the two Nabobs of the 
Carnatic, had broken the treaty by a treacherous correspondence 
with Tippoo. There is no need to follow the details of the ex- 
amination which Wellesley caused to be made iu consequence 
of this discovery ; it is enough to say that, though there wsis 
perhaps no clear proof of actual treachery, yet the inquiry 
showed that the Nabobs bore no very friendly feelings towards 
the English. But the question of the guilt or innocence oi llie 
Nabobs has very little to do with the question of the justice or 
injustice of Wwledey’s treatment of them. He chose, indeed, 
to rest the defence of his cause on the breach of tht‘ law of 
nations with which he charged the Nabobs, but the true justifi- 
cation, as he had himself pointed out in the case of 8urat, lested 
upon broader grounds. The peace of India and the stability ot 
the Company’s rule in the South could only be secured, as more 
tlian one disastrous war had proved, by the practical annexation 
of the Carnatic, and no ill-timed scruples could be suffered to 
hinder the reformation of •the Government of that miserable 
countxy. When, therefore, after the death of Omdut-ul-Oinrah, 
on the 15th of July, 1801, his reputed son, Ali Hussein, refused to 
agree to the English terms, wnich provided for the transfer of 
the Government to the Company, Aziin-ul-Dowlah, the son of 
Ameer-ul-Omrah, who was the younger brother of Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, accepted the title and signed the treaty which was 

dictated to him. ^ . , . , , 

To provide for the permanent safety of Ae Empire which he 
had extended and strengthened was Wellesleys constant aim. 
His eye detected every flaw in the buttresses of the friiric ; his 
ingenuity and forethought suggested every means of repair. In 
- one despatch he pointed out how necessary it was for the 
public safety that the Governor-General, who was responsible 
for the well-being of the Empire, should possess absolute control 
over its Government, and insisted upon the obedience which the 
subordinate presidencies owed to the central administration. In 
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another he combated the erroneous policy which had withdrawn 
Ceylon, the bulwark of the Empire, from the control of the 
Bengal Government, and dwelt upon the fatal consequences 
which might arise from the jealousies and the want of harmony 
which such an unnatural separation would be likely to produde. 
In another he pleaded with Bandas for an enlargement of the 
European force in India, and though the Minister was right in 
pointing out certain errors in his correspondent's calculation, and 
in checking the reckless disregard of expense which accompanied 
his impetuous zeal for the welfare of the Empire, yet that 
zeal was in itself honourable. In another, the Governor-General 
showed how impossible it would be to choose competent public 
servants if the Directors and the Board of Control continued to 
assume the patronage of India. Finally, he pointed out in a 
tone at once respectful and firm the injurious results of the 
Prince of Wales’s correspondence with the Nabob of Arcot, 
showing that such conduct increased the confusion created in 
the native mind by the existence of the rival powers of King and 
Company, and had a dangerous tendency to diminish the 
dignity of the latter. 

But the actual work of ruling India was not in itself enough 
for a man of suck boundless energy. He found time to take a 
part in external politics as well, and in doing so he was animated 
by the same care for the safety of the Indian Empire, as well as 
by the desire of making it helpful to the greater Empire of which 
it formed a part. Towards the end of 1800 he resolved to send 
an expedition against the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
which formed a centre for the operations of the French privateers, 
and a depot for their plunder, and which might also be made the 
starting-point of a future expedition against India. He had 
alriNady thought of sending a force against Batavia, but had 
given up tho idea, as he told bis brother Arthur, in consequence 
of the state of the war in Europe, and of the strength of the 
French force in Egypt.^' For his present purpose he had ordered 
a force to assemble at Trincomalee, which was either to go up 
Uie Red Sea in order to co-operate with the British force which 
might be employed in Egypt, or to proceed to any point which 
the French might threaten in India, especially on its western 
side. The expedition was to be under the command of Arthur 
Wellesley, but the Governor-Genemrs plans were frustrated by 
the scrupulous temper of Admiral Rainier, who refused to co- 
operate until he should have received orders from home. Foiled 
in his purpose Wellesley resolved to direct the force against 
Batavia instead, but it was ultimately aent^ in obedience to in- 
structions from England, to join in the work of expelling the 
French from Egypt. Ho army of Asiastics had ever been seen 
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80 far westward. It is true that this army won no definite 
BuccesseSj but only a superficial reasoner would deny the moral 
effect of a measure which showed that, under the strong guidance 
of Welledey, India bad not only guarded herself from the dangers 
with which the amhation of mpoleon had threatened her, but 
could spare something of her own strength to aid Europe in 
opposing him* It is said that General Baird, after he had heard 
rumours of the projected expedition to Batavia^ '‘felt it his 
duty to press his own claims as a Major-General^ on the staff 
appointed from home, in preference to that of a regimental officer 
of inferior tank” (Colonel Wellesley). The result was that 
Baird received the appointment. The colonel was a good deal 
disappointed at being passed over, and wrote rather a bitter 
letter on the subject to his brother Henry. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to the Governor-General to say that this was the only 
occasion on which, through fear of public opinion, he shrunk 
from giving the public the benefit of his brother’s services, it 
is hardly necessary now to defend Wellesley from the charge ot 
favouritism, but, if a defence were needed, it would be enough to 
say that a man who knew so well how to choose his instruments, 
would not, from a regard for his own reputation, if from no 
worthier motive, have entrusted any one with the execution of 
important plans, unless he had believed him to be fully com- 
petent. Yet he knew that he would be charged with jobbery, for, 
in a fetter to his brother respecting the intended expedition to the 
Isle of France, he says, “ Great dissatisfaction will arise among the 
officers in consequence of my employing you ; but I enaploy you 
because I can rely on your good sense, discretion, activity, and 
spirit, and 1 cannot find all these qualities united in any 
other officer in India, who could take such a command.” 
But with such a brother, the Governor-General had to choose 
between the ordeal of facing a charge like this, and depriving his 
country of the services of an incomparable officer. All honour 
to him that he resolved to incur a charge rather than to 
deserve one. 

Lord Wellesley’s civil administration still remains to be 
noticed. We have seen how strongly his general policy was 
influenced by his benevolent anxiety to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives of India. Yet there is no doubt that he was more 
fond of dwelling upon the blessings of the English Government 
ihan careful to make it better. The administration of the 
English was good compared to that of the native princes, but 
there wds much in it that needed amendment. Cornwallis’s 
judical reforms, though they had been well meant, had not been 
adequate to the purpose of securing cheap and speedy justice. 
That purpose, indeed, was not easy of attainment in a country 
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so tbickly peopled as India, and where so many extraordinary 
obstacles were thrown in the judra's path. In a despatch to the 
President of the Board of Contrm, dated the 6th of March, 1800, 
after praising (^rnwallis’s system, he went on to say that, from 
various causes^ it had not yet h^ fair play, and explained his 
own plan for removing the defects which he complained of. He 
proposed, he said, to institute a Court of Sudder Dewannee and 
Nizamut Adawlut, distinct from the Coundl. This new Court 
was to be the Supreme Court of Appeal from all the Company's 
possessions, to superintend the general administration of justice 
and the general state of police, and to offer such suggestions for 
additionu legislation as might seem necessary. Perhaps Wel- 
lesley did not recollect that the Court Wls sure to have lar more 
work thrown upon it than it could properly, or even improperly, 
get through, and that this circumstance would go iar to neu- 
tralise the advantages which he expected from it. The English 
courts of justice in India were far too few in numbck, and justice 
was therefore necessarily delayed ; still it must be borne in mind 
that all the blame of allowing this insufficiency to exist could 
not fairly rest upon the Qovernor-Qeneral, for the authorities at 
home would never have suffered him to introduce any expensive 
reform. On the other hand, he was wise in taking all judicial 
work out of the hands of the supreme Government ; he knew 
that not onl^ would it be physically impossible for it to perform 
this in addition to its other duties, but also that the ifative 
pleaders would not dare to contest the Govemor-Qenerars 
opinions, if he were to sit as a judge. He also showed a spirit 
of true economy in raising the inadequate salaries of the civil 
servants, and thought it wiser to remove incompetent officials 
and pension them, than to effect an apparent saving by retain- 
ing them in their posts. The lavish expenditure of Wellesley’s 
administration displeased the Directors, but though his ardour 
for improvement often made him forget to count the cost of his 
measures, yet no amount of care could^ have naade his policy a 
cheap one. If Sir John Shore hud been wcceeded by a Governor- 
General of his own kind money might indeed have been saved 
for the time being, but the temporarily expensive work of 
strengthening the Government would only have been put off 
until a ruler of Wellesley’s stamp had appeared. 

Early in life Wellesley had spoken in favour of free trade as 
enthusiastioally as any young disciple of Oobden, and be now 
had an opportunity of carrying out his views which he used in a 
way that displeased his selfish and short-sighted masters. He 
took upon himself the responsibility of making a change in 
certain orders of the Directors, the object of which bad been to 
lessen the difficulty of finding ships to carry the goods of private 
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merchants to Europe. His reform lay in “leaving the pro- 
prietors of ships and the merchants at liberty to settle the terms 
of freight,” and its aim was to provide against the expense and 
loss of time canaed by the orders of the Directors ; but what he 
specially insisted npoQ was the need for giving every encourage- 
ment to private trade as the best means of guarding the 
interests of the Com|)sny, no less diau of the pnvate traders, 
against the competition of foreigners. Of the advantages of this 
policy to the general interests of the Empire, whatever might be 
said of its probable effects on the Company's trade, there could 
not be a doubt. But, although Wellesley properly attended to the 
commercial part of his duties yet he clearly regarded them as 
of minor importance. Hte looked upon the Company as emperors 
rather than as traders, and he strove to impress this view u])on 
the Ministers at home. Discerning the impossibility of ever 
deriving any considerable resource from the surplus revenues 
of India, though he was confident that the Government would 
be self-supporting, he applied himself with a lofty disregard of 
expense which frightened the thrifty Dundu% to make the 
Empire worthy of its name. 

But although he had remained true to the doctrines of free 
trade, his Indian experience would not suffer him to apply his 
early views on the freedom of the press. The a])pearance in the 
Aniatic Mirror, the Telrympli, and the Post, of paragraphs 
“ tenflipg to magnify the character and the power of the Freiicli 
and to expose every existing or possible weakness in our situation,” 
as well as others equally objectionable, led him to put a strict cen- 
sorship in force. He even went so far as' to send the editor of 
the Mirror to Europe, for publishing “a dissertation on the 
causes, nature, and extent of a cons[iiracy discoverod in Bengal." 
The circumstances, however, of Indian society rendered a censor- 
ship far less oppressive than it would seem to those accustomed 
0D)y to the conditions of Englisivlife. Some kind of restriction 
seemed necessaiy to the most liberal observers at that period of 
Indian histoiy, particularly while the war with Tippoo lasted 
Three cases of journalists being punished had already occurred 
under the government of Sir John Shore, and Major Kirkpatrick, 
in his answer to Wellesley's questions at the Cap^ baa dwelt 
u))on the need for a censorship of the press.'*' 


* The following is worth quoting A representstive Govomment and a 
*free prrss are naturally co-exiating politieal circnnistanoM; ^e freedom of the 
press prevents the representative sjetem from degenerating into a mere form ; 
it u the element without which politioal vivacity oonid not aurvive ; but in a 
Government where every anlhority centres in the executive tte freedom of the 
press ia nn antagonist principle, always tending to the dissolution of the 
administrative conformation. Sic voh, tie jubeo, when once the Government 
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And now we have to give an account of a measure with which 
our narrative of Wellesley’s Indian administration muay fitly 
close, a measure which its author designed to execute with 
characteristic thoroughness and magnificence, and which may 
warrant us in 8a;]^ng that he too, like ^astinffs, {patronised 
learning with the judicious liberality of a Cosmo. This was the 
establishment of Fort William College, which, owing as it did its 
birth and not merely its development to Wellesley, was perhaps 
the work of all others which he had most at heart. In one of the 
most interesting of his deroatches he explains the motives which 
had led him to found the College. After noticing the marvellous 
revolution which had raised a Company of merchants to the posi- 
tion of Emperors, he goes on to prove that the change had brought 
with it new duties : t^lerks and writers were now called upon to 
do the work of statesmen or of judges. Tlien, after pointing out 
that a special training was needed to fit those who were to the 
servants of the Company for the special duties which they would 
have to fulfil, he shows how inadequate in every way was, the 
training which they had hitherto received, how they had been 
obliged to leave Europe at an age when their gener^ education 
v/as not yet complete, without the hope of being able to continue 
it in India, and without fcy definite preparation for their 
duties. To remedy those evils he had determined, he said, to 
found a College at Fort* William, where the young civilians of 
all three Presidencies were to spend the three first years of their 
life in India. Provision was also to be made for admitting a 
certaiu number of the junior military officers from all the Presi- 
dencies. Then Wellesley summarily stated his own ideas as to 
the kind of training needed. Their education,” he said, ''must 
bo of a mixed nature, its foundation must be judiciously laid in 
England, and the superstructure systematically completed in 
India.’’ Seeing that an educatiou purely special was not what 
was wanted, he insisted upon the importance of a liberal culture. 
But besides the direct* educational benefits of the College, he 
looked for further advantages from it, the removal, namely, of the 
temptations which had hitherto besot the " younger members of 
the service, the extinction of all local jealousies and {mjudices 
among the several Presidencies,” and the formation of a 
bulwark against all danger from the principles of the French 
Bevolutio n. , 

have adopted a measure, must be the maxim of all despotism ; discussion and 
implicit obedience are incompatible, and the only quarter from whence a con- 
trol, consistent with the duration of onr Empire, can be exerted over public 
functionaries in India is England. — (Extract from A letter to Sir Charles Eaber, 
J3art., M.P., on the AdministraUon of Indian Affairs ” (p. 41). Quoted In vol. 
XXXV., pp. 6^4^ 66 of The Quarterly RsoUw). 

[VoL CXm. No. COXXIV.]— New Sebies, VoL LVn. No. II. Z 
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It will not be denied that, in the main, the foandation of Fort 
WilliainXlollege was a very noble conception. To the natives it was 
likely to M a source of onmixed good ; Mth Europeans and natives 
would be the betteir for knowing more of each ot^, and when the 
i^ers had a more tbotough acquaintance with the language, the 
literature, and the rastotns of their sulgects, they might bo 
expected to we their authority to better purpose. Yet in this 
instance the benevolent ardour of the Oovemor-Qeneral carried 
him too &r. He did not reflect upon the impossibility of properly 
continuing a course of European studies in India. The real 
solution of the problem was to keep the future civil servants at 
borne until they were at least of age, instead of sending them 
out as mere boys. The Directors were so alarmed at the probable 
cost of the institution that they at once ordered it to be abolished, 
but Wellesley resolved to suspend the execution of this order in 
the hope that he_ might be enabled to induce his masters to 
revoke it I 7 pointing to good results actually achieved by his 
creation. His hopes were not wholly disappointed, for, yielding 
to the persuasions of the Qovemor-€leneral and the Board of 
Control, the Directors ultimately agreed to allow the contiuuauco 
of a college in Bengal for the instruction of the civilians of that 
Freridency in its languages, while they made some smaller pro- 
vision for the education of their servants at the other two 
Presidencies. A college too was, as werj one knows, uitor- 
wards founded in England for the education of intending civil 
servants. 

On August 20 th, 1805, Wellesley left India for England ; he 
bad alrea^ more than once offered to resign, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Directors to some of his measures, and the suspicion 
with which they regarded him. As far bock as January 10 th, 
1802, in a letter to Addington, be bad stated bis grounds of com- 
plaint, one of the strongest beu|jg the imputation cast upon his 
character by the redaction of his brothers allowancea Besides 
this, he could not bear to be thwart^ in canying out the 
measures which he believed to be mbk If ho had had to endure 
the greater troubles of Warren Hastings the work of writing 
despatches to point out bis grievances would hardly have left 
him time for the duties of government. Though he was a 
strong man, he lacked the perfect calmness which had enabled 
Hastings to bear “ the most crud vexations'* with a patience that 
. '‘resembled the patienc^ of stupidity.” But if personal reasons 
bad tempted him to terign, bis better nature had asserted 
itself, and be had resolved to remain at his post until his work 
should be done. He might reasonably feel, when he left India, 
that he had done his work well. Ably as he had been served, 
the, ability and the zeal of his subordinates would have availed 
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little if he himself hod been weak or incompefent. But he 
knew how to make the best nse of his instruments, and he had 
the rare power of infusing own q>irit into others, and 
colling forth their utmost exertions. The despatches in which he 
explains to his genSraki, or to his political i^nte^ his plans foir 
the execution of some great measure, or thanks them for their 
past services, or points out to the Home Government with generous 
admiration the magnitude of those services, reveal the secret of 
his success. If his energy and ability roused the admiration of 
his subordinates, his trustfulness and his gratitude must have 
touched their hearts. • 

We may perhaps say that the years of Welletiey's rule formed 
the fifth great period of Anglo-Indian history. For more than a 
century our dealings with and in India had been mainly com- 
mercial. Then the genius of Clive had roughly hewn the first 
blocks of the Imperial fabric ; he was its architect, so far as it 
could be said to have an architect, and its first builder. A few 
>(‘ais later Warren Hastings entered upon the great work, 
which, in itself, fills a complete act in the drama. With a 
patience that could bear every burden, a resolution that could 
overcome every opposition, and a power of rapid decision that 
was not weakened by the most sudden emergencies, he had 
saved the Empire in the mo&tteirible crisis through which it had 
over passed. But. as a result of the offence which his measures 
had given in England, the fourth epoch witnessed a reactionary 
yiolicy. To Lord Cornwallis, and after him to Sir John Shore, 
was confided tbo work of establishing a reign of peace. Yet, by 
a too scrupulous though a well-intentioned, respect for the Act 
of Parliament, they missed opportunities of benefiting their 
masters and their masters’ subjects alike. Tlte work of building 
op the Imperial fabric was clearly far from completion. Corn- 
wallis was a reformer and legislator us well as a conqueror ; but 
there was much imperfection in his reforms and his legislation. 
Lord Wellesley, following the main lines of Warren Hastings’s 
policy, developed and went far to perfect the subsidiaiy system, 
subdued the enemies of England with a stroiig hand, and made 
her power unmistakably the leading and the< central power of 
India. The period of his rule was perhaps the most brilliant, 
though not the most glorious period of Indian hi^iy. But a 
policy like his was sure not to be generally apprMiated at once ; 
its costliness displeased the Directors, its seeming aggressiveness 
and injustice shocked public opmion. A reaction again set in. 
What a contrast there was between the all-pervading vigour of 
Lord Wellesley and the obstinate feebleness of Sir George 
Barlow 1 

But, dazzling as were his achievements, Wellesley was not the 
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greatest man that had yet set forth to guide the destinies of 
British India, His fame must ever rest below that of Warren 
Hastinga It is enough to compare the portraits of the two 
men. In the great proconsul’s face the qf'U^thetic ej)re will dis- 
cern a rare uniou of strength and tenderness, of intellectual 
power and mtnal elevation, of passionate enthusiasm and a 
serenity which no troubles could disturb, but which could only 
have o^n, acquired by years of self-discipline, of the resolution 
which could inflict suffering where it was necessary, and a doop 
compassion for the sufferer. Such a character as this is not 
revealed b^ the features of Wellesley, striking and commanding 
though they are. But, if in comparing him with those who had 
gone before, we must say that he was not so great a man as 
Hastings, we may yet pronounce that he was an able, upright, 
and high-minded ruler, unscrupulous, not in the sense that no 
fear of doing wrong could keep him from pressing towards his 
end, but because he did not feel the stumbling-blocks which might 
have stood in the way of weaker men. 

Yet his fame has not risen high. The greatness of Hastings 
is admitted by those who deny his goodness. His flime is only 
limited by the strange fate which makes Englishmen so in- 
different to one of the most romantic and the most solidly in- 
structive branches of their national history. But, allow'ing for 
this indifference, Wellesley’s fame is less than it ought to be. 
Men who take the trouble to learn something of Anglo- 
Indian history wonder that they have* hardly heard of a man who 
turns out to be one of the greatest of English statesmen. How 
is tliis fleak of fortune to be accounted for ? One cause is, no 
doubt, that which we have already spoken of, namely, the over- 
shadowing fame of the hlarquess's groat brother. Bat wo shall 
probably discover another reason when we compare the different 
situations of Hastings and Wellesley. Without regarding the 
circumstances which helped to invest the life of the former 
with a spedal interest, the romantic events connected with his 
personal history, the difficulties which those who ought to have 
xielped him threw* in his way, the seven years’ trial with which 
Lis services were* rewarded, there can be no doubt that he had 
to steer bis way through far greater dangen than any which 
tried the powers of Wmlesley. It is, of course, open to the ad- 
mircis of the latter to say that, had he found himself in Has- 
tings’s position, he would have acquitted himself as well as 
Hastings did. But siace^ as a matt^ of £sct, tho one achieved 
a greater work Uian the other, his fame is proportionately higher. 
And not only was the work which lay before Wellesley when 
he came to ‘India a less arduous one than that which Has- 
tings had accomplisliod, but also the means which the former 
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had at his disposal were far greater. Every one knows the 
passage in which Macaulay has pointed out the manifold diffi- 
culties which beset Hastings as a statesman. In the few years 
which elapsed between the close of his administration and the 
beginning of Wellesl^’s^ those difficulties were greatly lessened. 
The constitutional change which gave the Governor-Gtenorol a 
power commensurate with his responsibility, and which Has- 
tings had so earnestly desired and recommended, had been carried 
into effect. 

In the course of our review of Wellesley’s life we have 
noticed tho opportunities for casuistical discussion which the 
study of Indian history presents. Bather it might be said that 
the historian who is not prepared to i^ore the moral side of 
that history idtogether, must make up his mind to encounter in 
its study problems far more complex and delicate than any he 
may have met with before. The difficulty is one which must 
strike every serious inquirer. Let us see how Mill and Macaulay 
have dealt with it. The former in a long series of tedious dis- 
quisitions tries the measures of the chief actors in detail by the 
touclistone of the Benthamite code of ethics, and almost always 
liolds them guilty, while he generally dismisses them with a 
summary review, in which, though professmg merely to consider 
evtunuating circumstances, he practically acquits them on the* 
charges which he has himself brought forward, In fact, he 
begins by playing the part of a Crown prosecutor, who presses 
his charges with a reckless severity for which he ought to be 
hissed out of court, and ends by assuming the rSle of judge, 
witli a strong leaning to tho side of the prisoner. Macaulay, 
unbiased by Bonthamito prejudices, with far more natural fair- 
11C.SS, and far greater real knowledge of human nature than Mill, 
has yet failed to do justice, from that want of mental delicacy 
which was one source of the weakness which in some points he 
showed as a historian. Whenever the moral aspects of an action 
arc. obvious, Macaulay’s strength is indisputable ; but the weak- 
iie-^ of his blunt and downright criticism betrays itself when he 
has to deal with a character about which men have not yet made 
up their minds. He makes us feel the baseness of Sunderland ^ 
as we never felt it before ; but his picture of Hastings, though 
up to a certain point it is warmly appreciative, is yet incomplete 
and untrue. In fact, what is needed in order to treat the ethical 
bide of Indian history adequately is that fine intellectual 
subtlety which is sometimoe^ though very rarely, found in 
alliance with a healthy aud vigorous moral sense. The student 
must learn to disengage his mmd from the fetters of a conven- 
tional standard of morality, for Indian history often presents a 
bct of circumstances quite unlike those which gave rise to the 
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ordinarily accepted code of political ethics. At first sight the 
case gainst the men who founded, preserved, and extended tHe 
English Empiro in India unquestionably looks very strong. 
Nothing is easier than to draw a highly<ooloared picture of their 
injustice, and tin historian who does this will always have a 
strong followiiijg among those who^ ignoring the difference 
between l^e polirical conditions of Europe and of India, start 
with the idea that forcible interference in the affidrs of another 
State must alwara be unjust. With those who will seriously 
maintain this opinion notiiingthat can be said on behalf of Wel- 
lesley and those statesmen who thought like him can have any 
wright ; but at least we have a right to complain when thinkers 
of this school shrink from pushing their opinions to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. We have already ventured to say that the 
solution of the moral problem presented by the English relations 
with India appears to be involved in the answer that is to be givuu 
to the question whetherthe Anglo-Indian Empire was to besuffered 
to continue or not Those, then, who insist upon the immorality of 
the policy of Hastings and Wellesley, the two typical Anglo-Indian 
rulers, ought, as their policy could alone have saved our Eastern 
Empire, to regard that Empire as a fabric which could not have 
been reared except upon a basis of wrong-doing. But they are not 
\ill prepared to do this. Macaulay is especially inconsistent. 
He would no], allow that Hastings's “ misdirected and ill-regu- 
lated public spirit,” ee it appeared to him, was any justification 
for his acts according to what he believed “to be identical with 
morali^, namely, far-sighted policy.” But he did not sec the 
corollary that must be drawn from his aiguments, namely, that 
as Hastings’s policy, and this he practically admits, could alone 
have saved the Empire, tho preservation of the Empire was 
inconsistent with far-sighted policy. That it was so he would 
never have allowed. * 

Though any elaborate discusrion on the morality of Wellesley’s 
statesmanship would be out of place beri^ yet we may be allowed 
to suggest one or two conriderations. First, though the view 
that our Indian conquests were generally forced upon us is one 
which plain men are apt to receive with suspidon, we not only 
believe that it is true, but we know that those who doubt it 
most generally end by ^Mscepting it as their knowledge of Indian 
history increases. One very striking example will sufiSoe. When 
Mr. Mill was examined before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 183^ he said : “ All our wars cannot perhaps be with 
propriety considei^ wan of necesrity, but most of those by which 
the territories we possess have been acquired, and Out of which 
our subsidiary alliaaces have BCrnn, have been wars, I think, of 
necessity, and not of choice. For example, the wars with Tippoo 
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and the Mahrattas.” It is needless to point out how strong a 
support is lent to the opinion which justifies Wellesley by this 
decisive change of judgment in the historian’s maturer years. 
Secondly, let i» tiy to conceive the atuation of the Governor- 
General, when, after his arrival on the scene of action, he felt 
within himself a growing eonvioUon that the views of the Home 
Government, which had not the same means of forming a just 
opinion as he had, against all extension of dominion, were wrong, 
that he must discard all ideas of a Via Media, and firmly establish 
and develop the Empire, interfering boldly, where it might be 
necessary, in the affairs of the native States. If he had then 
forsaken the helm in obedience to the suggestion of a scrupulous 
conscience, returned home, and said to his employers, “1 foresaw 
that, if your Empire was to be placed upon a firm foondation, 
1 should have to do things which might shock our notions of 
political morality and I dared not so strain my consdence,” what 
would the verdict of posterity upon his conduct have been ? He 
'\\ould have been justly despised for the cowardice which, trying 
to shelter itself from blame by alleging scruples the delusiveness 
of which would have been exposed by the instincts of a healthier 
moral sense, had led him to fail his country in her hour of need. 

Thirdly, we would suggest that the true justification of 
Wellesley’s polity is to be found in the fact that it was, in th# 
largest view, for the best interests of mankind that India should 
pass beneath the sway of England. Many and grave as have 
been the shortcomings of Anglo-Indian Governments, perplexing 
as are the questions which have still to be met by Anglo-Indian 
politicians^ yet Wellesley’s policy has been roughly justified by 
results. And he who has striven conscientiously and humbly 
to learn the lessons which the magnificent drama of the history of 
British India presents, he who has watched the steadfiut honesty 
of purpose with which successive great rulers, while resolved to 
assert the supremacy of their nation, sought to use its suprepacy 
righteously, will not believe that the unfinished drama is only one 
long tragedy, but will trust in the unfailing justice of tile Trial 
by Battle, wUch has resulted in favour of his own country. 

The rectitude of a policy is no sure proof of the righteousness 
of the politidan. On the contrary, the statesman whose intentions 
are pure, and who honestly tries to carry them ont» must be pro- 
nounced blameless, whatever judgment may be yarned upon the 
intrinsic morality of his actiona fiul^ having sud eo much, wc 
need not waste words by justifying Welletiny dn this score. 
Nothing will convince the reader who, after studying the history 
of his life, and rea^ng his despatches^ is not stdisfied that he 
believed in the justice uf his aims, and that ho strove to l.ildl 
them with all his might. 
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It mi^ht have been better for WellesleT’s &me if he had 
not suirived his friend Pitt, who died very soon after his 
return from India. Bnt^ thongh Nature had fitted him for 
the ^art of aa absolute i^er, rather than for that of a con- 
stitutional atataaman, it was his lot to hold some political office 
from time to time during the next thirty yeaia We must 
pass rapidly oiver this part of his Itfe. In the spring of 1 809 he 
was mue Ambassador Extraordinary to the Supreme Junta of 
Spain, and before the close of the same year he became Foreign 
Secretary. He was thus enabled to support bis brother iu his 
great Btrup;le in Spain, and the support was indeed sorely needed, 
^blic opinion condenmed the conduct of the English General, 
and there was strong opposition in Parliament to the continuance 
of the war ; but Welleuey’s firm faith in bis brother and his 
belief in the vital importance of success inspired him to appeal 
again and again for help. The value of his services has 
been attested by the historian of the Peninsular War. “ His 
brother,” says Napier, “ had opened to him those great views for 
the defence of Portugal which were afterwards so gloriously 
realised, but which could never have been undertaken with con- 
fidence die general, unless secure of some powerful friend in 
the Administration, endued with the same sentiments, bound by 
* a common interest, and resolute to support him when the crisis 
of danger arrived.” But tliere was no sympathy between the 
Secretaiy and his colleagues. The narrow temper of Perceval, 
the head of the Government, his inability to appreciate the great- 
ness of the crisis in Spain, and bis bigoted opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation dilated Wellesley, who, feeling himself in a false 
position, would have resigned long.before he did, had he not b( en 
persuaded to retain his post for fear of weakening the Administra- 
tion. But his patience was not inexhaustible, and in Februaiy, 
1812, he retired. Personal reasons, however, hod too much to 
do ivitb his determination. It seems indeed to have been one of 
the faults of his character that he could not bear to be thwarted, 
or to have his opinions questioned. The temper which dictated 
the letter in which, with a due mixture of firm self-assertion and 
desire for firiendly advice and sympathy, he had pointed out to 
Lord, Clive, who was at the time Governor of Madras, the 
absolute supremat^ of the Bengal Government, was weO suited 
to the Governor-General of India, but mis-became the Secretary 
"for Foreign Afiaits. Alter what we have already said of the 
consistency with which Wellesley supported the Catholic claims, 
we need not dweU on the share which he took in the famous 
debates of 1812. Let us rather return with him to the scene 
of his entry into paUic lifa 

In 1821 he was appointed to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
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At that time there was a spedal need for a fair and impartial 
ruler. The country was in a state of complete anarchy. Even now, 
after the lapse of sixty^ years, the antipathy betwen Catholic and 
Protestant in Irdand is such as few Englishmen are able to con- 
ceive. But when Wellesley went to govern. a country the 
majority of whose inhalntaats had long been smarting under 
a fierce Protestant ascendancy, this antipathy was for more 
intense. Wellesley's firmness and his fr^om from religious 
bigotry marked hips out as the man who was best fitted to restore 
oraer, but this impartiality prevented him from wholly pleasing 
ever^ party. All that could be done was to prepare the way for 
religious freedom, and to abstain from exalting either party at 
the expense of the other, and this Wellesley did. While he dis- 
couraged the Orange Society, he did not favour the Bibbonmen, 
he corrected the evil of a partial administration of justice, 
alleviated the hard lot of the peasantry at least for a time, and 
put down insurrection with a strong hand. Tet his failure to 
devise any real remedy for the religious difficulty shows that 
although the Via Metlm was no doubt the safest path to tread, 
yot it was one which it was impossible for any man to tread 
firmly without absolute power. One might almost say that 
the ruler that Ireland need^ in 1821 was a benevolent despot 
— a milder and more judicious, but a not less firm Strafford. 
Wellesley held his office until the appointment of his brother as 
Pnme Minister in 1828. In 1830, he was Lord Steward of the 
Household, and in 1833 ho was again called upon to govern 
Ireland, but he resigned his office on the dismissal of the Whig 
Ministiy by William lY. The last appointment he held was 
that of Lord Chamberlain, which he accepted on his party 
coming into power again in April, 1835, but in the following 
month he sent in his resignation. 

Even if space had permitted us to tell the story of Wellesley’s 
later career in detail, we could not have entered upon the task 
as a labour of love, for the student who has watched a statesman 
vested with absolute dominion over a great country, unfolding 
with calm confidence and successfully executing' the detuls of a 
policy which aimed at the exaltation of an Empire^ and the well- 
being of millions of men, cannot see him return home to wrangle 
with his brother Ministers and to hold offices which affiirded uo 
scope for his genius without a feeling of melancholy which not 
even the knowledge that a sense of public duty was still the 
motive of the hero's conduct can wholly remove. 

It is more interesting to see how, after a public career which 
had lasted more than half a ceiitury, the old man chose to 
return in the last years of his life to the literary work in 
which he had won his first successes. In 1840, he printed for 
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private circulation the “Primitiie et 'Reliquite,” a collection of 
^e Toises of his boyhood and his old They are interesting 
in themselves and also as shewing how clear and fresh the 
authoi's mind waa, Wellesley^ was certainly not a poet, but, like 
Warren Hasthg^ he oonld write neat verses. The flue massive 
lines that he wrote at the age of eighty-one on the civic statue 
of the Doha of Wellington are worth quoting : 

"Oonservata tuia Asia atque Europa triumphis 
Invictiini bello To coluere ducem, * 

Nano umbiata geris Civil! tempora Quercu, 

Ut desit &UUB gloria nulla Tusb.” 

His deepatohes, admirable as their lucidity and arrangement 
are, do not deserve unqualified praise. They are marred by undue 
length, a fault not uncommon in the official writings of Indian 
statesmen. No compoidtions with which we are acquainted 
furnish a better example of the well-known saying, “Le 6t>Ie 
e'est rhomme.” The writer's self-consciousuess, his dignity, 
alloyed by an excessive solemnity, sometimes almost by pomposity, 
are mirrored in these papers. But, on the other hand, they rciluct 
no leas clearly the liberality and the comprehensiveness of his 
mind, his patient core for details, hi^far-rightedness, his benevo- 
lence, his generous confidence in those who served him, his 
enthusiastic gratitude and admiration for their services. His 
“Minute in the Secret Department” on his intended Mysore 
policy shows how persuasively he could state a case, and how 
clearly he could explain and vindicate his own measurea The 
reader who wishes fur an example of the talent which could 
depict the results of a conquest in the most glowing colours will 
turn to Mr. Owen’s extract from the Minute on the advantages 
resulting from the war with Sindia and the Bajoh of Bcrar. 
While the letter to Admiral Rainier will prove that Wellesley 
knew how to administer a severe and dignified rebuke without 
forgetting to allow for the motives of tlie man whose offences he 
visited. ‘ ■ 

In the evening of his days Wellesley bad the satisfaction of 
seeing his merits at last publidy recognised by the Company to 
whose service he had devoted the best years of his life. They 
relieved his poverty liy a grant of 20,0001., they showed their 
approval of his statesmanship by putting copies of bis despatches 
into the hands of their servants, and they did him honour by 
placing his statue in the India House. 

The wellrearoed tribute come just in time. The end was not 
fiur off. On the 20th of September, 1 842, after a few mouths more 
of serene and dignified old age, which he spent in the society of 
loving friends, solacing Umself to the last with the intellectual 
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pleasures wbioh his unclouded mind could still enjoy, tho Mar- 
quess Welledey died. Those who deem him worthy to be 
reckoned amongst the heroes of our history might wish that the 
•brothers, who in life bad taken part together in so many great 
deeds, had been laid together in death beneath the glorious 
Minster which hallows &e graves of England's greatest men. 
Lord Welledey had surely earned the right of such a burial 
But he bad chosen for himself a lowlier resting-place, the chapel 
of the school where he had been brought up, and which he had 
never ceased to love. 


AeT II. — ^AeTISTIC COPTBIGHT. 

]. Report of the Royal Conwnmion on Copyright. 1878. 

2. Memorial of the. Royal Academy to the Oovemmeni on the 
Suliject of Copyright. Published in The Times, 10th Feb. 
1879. 

T he attention of the public has been directed to the subject 
of Artistic Gop 3 rright, not only by the Keport of the Boyal 
Commission, and the Bill which was introduced into Parliameut 
at the dose of the Session, 1 879, but by a Memorial of the 
Royal Academy which was laid before Government with the view 
of infioondng possible legislation. Of course, besides these con- 
spicuous documents there has been a good deal of subsidiary 
literary discussion : there have been letters and leadiiig artides 
in the morning papers ; and there have been more pretentious 
essays in less frequent publications. The Bill of last Session, 
which disheartened Artists, was not passed into law, and 
believing that, even thus late, the Government might be 
induced to change its mind as to the policy of copyright legis- 
lation, they have quite recently returned to the text, and again 
preached the somewhat familar sermon from it. There is still 
an opportunity to say some words upon this, by no means unim- 
portant ma^ ; and those words may not be the less weighty 
because the^aie written after the somewhat full expression of 
the views and opinions on either side of the obntroveny which 
has already taken place. • 

It is worth while, as a prebminaty, to condder the meaning 
of copyright and to ascertain the purpose for which it was 
created. It is scaredy necessary to say that the public is 
supremely interested m having books and pictures, that the 
nation should have the valuable teaching of the study and the 
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studio, as well as the lessons of the school and the church. Any 
one who overlooked the great and ennobling influence of works 
of art on civilisatian — whidt is the education of th^ race — would 
be but a paltiy hiatoiian. It may be true that great books and 
great picturea are fair-weather teachers^ and that while they 
adorn and beautify the lives of the high and noble, they ore too 
much of nn^e palliatives to affect the hagrard existence of 
the low eicked, whose squallor makes so large a feature in 
our national life. Still, even admitting the necesaty of a 
drastic morality, as well as of a soothing culture, the odmusion 
of the necessity of the one is not a condemnation of tho other. 
And we may say distinctly that as years go on the importance 
of the printing press and the painting brush must be enormously 
increased, whue the importance of fine and imprisonment will be 
enwmoudy diminished. This is not too sanguine a view, for it 
is founded upon a process of appreciation and depreciation which 
is going on. 

But if to secure the production of works of art be a para- 
mount need, it is not unimportant to consider how such a pro- 
ductilon can be best secured. And first, the producers must bu 
remunerated. True, no money payment can make a man 
write a great book — the wealth of the Indies cannot command 
one great idea ; but the writers of great books, the thinkers of 
great thoughts must live, weekly bills will come in even to a 
geniua And no man can devote himsolf to tho arduous 
profession of Uterature or of art unless the labour bestowed 
upon the work of his life is to be remunerated. Were there no 
means of securing an adequate reward for such high labours, 
men must, unless they happen to be the heirs of wealthy an- 
cestors os well as of the ages, cease to devote anything but hard- 
earned leisure to the work of literature orof art Were such a thing 
to happen, were a man of real capacity to cease to write books 
— ^which might sow that bettor seed which will bring harvests of 
good deeds and high thoughts — and take to ploughing the land 
with a view to the next autumn’s yield, one need scarcely say 
that the loss to mankind would be utterly incommensurable vvith 
the few ’bushels which he might thresh froin the com on tho 
sounding-floor after harvest ^ 

But &e questjon of bow the writer is to bo remunerated is a 
very difficult one. If a man has written a book and bad It 
.printed, sells one copy, the purchaser of that copy, unless there 
were^ some law to the contrary, might reproduce and sell copies 
of his copy at a much lower rate than the author. The author 
would have to make each copy he sold bear a proportionate part 
of the cost he was at to produce the manuscript as well as the 
cost of the publication, wlule the purchaselr of the one copy could 
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sell copies which only bore the proportionate part of the propor- 
tionate part of that initial coat No one would purchase the 
author’s copies. Mere freedom of sale would not, therefore, be 
a means to the adequate remuneration of workers in literature or 
art. There are, however, two methods by means of which such 
workers might be paid. — 1. State patronage ; and 2. Copyright. 
The former has not been tried, and the latter has been adopted. 
By the latter, the right to copy from a book is limited. A right 
wldch the purchaser of a book undoubtedly had is taken away 
from him for the benefit of the author ; for the rhasmi that, but 
for some such endowment of the author he would not continue to 
write, and the public would sufier by reason of his reticence. 

We know, of course, that there are some men who attempt to 
put the doctrine .of copjrright upon a for higher level than this. 
They arguo with a vigour of rhetoric which is often accompanied 
by n painful debility of reason that men have an " indefeasible 
right to their own ideas and while men keep their own ideas 
to themselves the proposition is not likely to be seriously dis- 
2 )atcd. But when a man with that peculiar modesty which 
characterises the possessors of ideas has told his thought to me, 
it seems that I have an equally indefeasible right to his idea 
since it has become mine. That he has got it first-hohd from 
Nature ; while 1 have received it second-haud from him, can 
inako no difference. Tliere is nothing more difficult to trace 
than the genealogy of an idea, and it would be impossible in any 
instance to determine that any man was the very first to think 
any thought. It is, therefore, no argument to say that I have 
no right to the idea because I did not originate it ; it is mine if it 
is in me just as it was liis because it was in him. If, carrying the 
matter farther, I buy a book, apart from the law, have I not got 
an indefeatible right to read it, have I not an indefeasible right 
to burn it or to sell it for waste paper ? Does the writer’s right 
to his own ideas, apart from law, prevent me making them mine 
if I am so minded does it prevent me from conveying them 
to others, or does it prevent me ’copymg extracts into ipy 
polite correspondence 1 No ! this claim on behalf of genius — 
by people who believe that they are preferring a &im on 
behalf of themselves, seems to us a vei^ fodun claim. Wo 
can understand the law stepping in, and saying "Togetbookswo 
must pay &e authors ; to pay the authors we most enable thorn 
to charge suffident royalty on copies of their boohs to remunemto 
them for the trouble of authorship, and to enable them to do 
so, with suocess^ we must prohibit every other person from pro- 
ducing copies of their works except those who are authorised by 
them." This, then, it seems to us, is the real fouudation of copy- 
right in literary production^ and it is more easily, in the first 
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instaace, understood in relation to these than in relation to 
works of art, because in a book the ideas are the principal ele- 
ment of Talue, whilo in works of art there may b^ in most 
casM there ar^ sJsttentS of wdue, which are incapable of being 
copied. So mneb so is this the case^ thatit was thought by one 
of the Oommisrioners that as pictures had an intrinsic value it 
was unaeoettuy to protect them by copyright. 

But thOKteason for the protection of works of art seems to us 
exactly liuflar to that which can be urged for oopyrio-ht in 
literary produdSona Although, no doubt, the hand of the artist 
contributes much to a picture, the mind of an artist con- 
tributes more. Hie mental part of the work can be taken, the 
deragn borrowed, and copies made by others which may, and in 
most cases would, take from the value of the original picture. 

Let us suppose that an artist has painted a pictnre%nd tli.at 
before it is sold, it is seen by some pilferer of thoughts, and that 
owing to the lightness of Bngers of that pick-brain, another 
pictare is in the market as .soon as the original from which the 
^ign has been stolen. Would not such a piracy take from the 
value of the real work of art ? and would not such a possibility 
be a deterrent to any man showing his works to others, perhaps 
to his dbvoting himself to art at all ? But the law has protected 
him from that contingency, and has given him a valuable 
propertv in his^ picture, to which he has no inherent right. It 
has endowed him with a kind of monopoly by way of public 
payment for his great beuefactions to mankind. He has 
been bribed to go on painting. But suppose tlie artist sells 
the work of art, what becomes of the copyright? It is 
evident that great artists are not in the habit of repeatincr 
thw works. Ho man with ideas will repeat a thought 
which has once been adequately expressed. A great man 
would hold it as criminal to plagiarise from himH f as from 
another. Inoagine a poet writing repleoao, and you have an 
idea of the ignominy of an artist painting them. He is no 
longer an artist, but a copyist of his dead s^ some artists 
do paint rtpUcai, and it is evident that if an artist sold a pictare 
for a substantial snm, and then went home and pointed another 
like it, and sold' that too, he would be guilty of a fraud upon the 
• purchasers. is not a question of law, or of artistry, but of 
morals 1 Kofhing could justify such an act but the consent of 
the purchaser of the oiiginal, and the full knowledge of the 
buyer of th^ wm ; and even then the painter would be injuring 
himself, and, if he were a really capatde artist^ di^ving the 
worid ot seme otiier work of art while he wasted W time in 
bmng an funwoeoms to himself. 

But there it a question of law, or rather of the policy of legisla- 
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tion which has been the turning point of this discussion. Under 
the Act of 1862, which was the first Act which established a 
copyright in painting*, unless there is an a^eement at the time 
of the sale of the petnre, the copyright which passes away from 
the artist is not vested in the owner of tho picture. It does not 
go to the purdbaser and does not refitain in the artist. This con- 
dition of the law hu been described as deplorably bad ; but while 
we admit the possibility of a more excellent provimon as to copy- 
right, we would not go as far as utterly to eondenin that 
enactment. It seems to have been founded on tire belief that if 
neither the imrchasor nor the seller thought it worth their while 
to make a bargain about the copyright, it was not worth while 
preserving it by legal enactment. But it is certain that works 
in connection with which copyright, at the time of sale might be 
regarded as of little value, sometimes come in time to have ^eat 
value in that connection. Under such circumstances^ of course, 
there is indonvenience in the present law. It ought in every case 
to be easily ascertainable to whom the right of making copies 
belonga At present, in most cases, as most pictures are sold 
without anything being said at the time of sale as to copyright, 
copyright has fulen to the ground. It seems to us that under 
such circumstances it might have been a convenient modifica- 
tion of the law if it had been enacted that in every case when 
upon the sale of a picture the copyright was not made the 
subject of special agreement, tho copyright in such a picture 
should thereupon vest in the State. It would, undoubtedly, be 
bettor that the copyright should belong to the public^ than that 
it should belong to no one. When there are no heirs to 
property it vests in the Crown ; when neither the punter of a 
picture nor the person purchasing it thinks the co]}yright worth 
preserving by contract it might with some expediency vest in 
the Crown, like unclaimed Consols. But although such an 
enactment would have had the advantage of making the law 
perfectly definite, and might possibly have gone further to meet 
the views of the artists who havo contested this matter, the 
Boyal Commission proposed another method of removing the 
vagueness which exists under the Act of 1862. They proposed, 
and the Bill of last Sestion is framed in occordanco with their 
views, that in all oases the copyright should so witii the picture, 
unless there was an express agreement at the time of the sale. 
It is this proposal which has been criticised and condemned at 
the Meeting of Artists, at the Qrosvenw Qellery, and in tho 
Memorial of the Boyal Academy. More leoeiitly. Sir Frederick 
Leighton andtMr. Wells have contributed some strictures to the 
pages of the Nineteentii Century, (December, 1879). The 
opinion of the artists is that in every case the copyright should 
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belong to the painter onleBS it is transferred bj agreement to 
the purchaser of the w<nk. It was upon this issue that the news- 
paper war was waoed. 

The qnesticnif is not a Ten large on^ must be deter- 
mined by Goneidavaons of pzpedien< 7 . It was considerations 
of ezpedwlu^ WMoh guided the Bovw Commisdoners to their 
ooDcludon, MM it is expedienqr wbiw artists plead in^ favour of 
their viewii ^The reasons which appealed to tne Commissioners 
were these# ' Ih most cases they held, and held rightly, the pur- 
chaser bdievea he is bujdng the copyright when he buys a 
picture ; he naturally thinks that he can do what he likes with 
it, as ho can with a table or a diair, and he would be surprised 
if told that while he had purchased the property in the picture 
the ^artist retained the right to make copies irom it, or to part 
with that tight to any other person. On the other hand, if thu 
law were altered in accordance with their suggestion, the artist 
would never be deprived of any property in ignorance of liis 
lights and the Commissioners thought that in a transaction 
where rae party knows all about his rights, and the other docs 
not, it is necessary to protect the latter and not the former. All 
that w^ be necessary, if the artist desires to retun the copy- 
right of his work, wdi be a mention of the circumstance at the 
time of sale, and a bargain to that efifcct. It will be competent 
for an artist to advertise his works for sale without copyright, 
but it seems fair that the# person ,who i; likely to be ignorant 
of his mhts Bhool4''nbt be the one upon whmn the July of 
bargaining for ^em should be cast. 

It is quite^^e that this recommendation of the Commission 
has beenmewed in very different lights. Thus, Mr. Wells, who 
^ rightly ^dersiands that copyright was created for the protection 
is ihe'irrtist, would have us believe that this recommendation is 
that it should be gpven to the owner. ^ This misconception lies at 
the root of Mr. Wells’ argument, and itisea^ to understand that 
an argument founded upon an initial fallacy is likely to be some- 
what infirm. It would, of course have been a silly thing to 
attempt to protect artists by ^ving a copyright to somebody else. 
But what is done is not that. Copyright is given to tire artist 
and not to the owner ; but the law says^ and says rightly, it shall 
go to the tnmee (m the sale of the {nctur^ unless the artist keep 
it by agreement It is as rational to sp^ of the Commission 
giving copyright, to the owner of the picture as it would be to 
say that the^w gpves tiie copyright of a litoiaty work to the 
publiriier, beMuse after the wnto has sold it it is vested in him. 
^is attempted coiffusion is not good argument But that the 
view of ^6 vomtoiseion is the correct on^ and that m^ purchasers 
j^lisve they are buying the copyright with the picture, is con- 
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firmed by a si|puficant sentence in the Memorial In tbe first place, 
the memorialists quote from the Beport that "artists seldom ask 
for agreements, pnfeixing that oopyi^ht should dro^,” and they 
proceed to ren^ark — " In these fliieumstances it may be weU 

undentood why artuts heritate to obtrude in every case* of a 
picture burines^ details which would bring results in a ama.ll pro- 
portion of cases only." Why should it btii^ results in a small 
liroportioiiF of cases only ? Why do they prefer to let the copy- 
right drop rather than mention the agreement? Is it not that 
they know that Ae purchaser is un^ the impression that he is 
purcharing tbe picture with all rights, and would he surprised out 
of his offer possibly if he was informed that while he had pmd for 
the picture ne had not acquired the copyright ? That is the in- 
ference which we draw from that sentence, and it is an inference 
which confirms os in the belief that the recommendation of the 
Commissioners is a wise one. 

Again, there was another consideration of expediency which 
must have weighed in favour of the determination arrived 
at. No doubt it is best in all cases that the work of art and 
the right to copy it should be vested in the same person. 
When these rights are separate many difficulties might be 
thrown in the way of the exerdse of the rights of copy by 
the owner of the work. But these inconveniences are not so 
great as to prevent the separation of those two rights, and con- 
sequently the sale or retention of the copyright of ^ picture, in- 
dependently of the retention or sale of the picture, is allowed by 
law. But it is a different thing to allow a man to assume openly 
and knowingly the onerous charac;|pr of such a proprietorship with 
rights over another, and creating that separation by law ; and 
in reference to the difficulty which is raised by Mr. Wells^ that a 
puichaser of a picture will never know whether he gets the copy- 
right or not, and that to secure it an elaborate Iqgal transfer will 
be necessary, it is only necessaiy to say that tbe matter would 
not be Amplified by the copyright having been left in the artist 
in the first instance, as it may have changed bands half a dozen 
times since, and the obvious remedy for all such unoortainties 
is to be found in registration. 

We cannot think it worth while seriou^ to oonrider or refute 
such statements as those made Sir ^utts lindsay at the 
Grosvmior Meetings that, for instance, "it is cruel tq make artists 
part with botb thmr properties (the property in. the ]^otnre and 
the proper^ in the idea) in one." Tne cruelty is not manifest 
to ua We know, however, that the ar^ is nob made to part 
with his property either in the ides or in the picture. He may 
sell the picture or not, just as he pleases. He may sejl or keep 
his copyright. But if he is so sensitive a being that he cannot^ 
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as the Bojal Academy Memorial hints^ like a common, coarKO, 
business man, or haggling lawyer — explain that the price which he 
has asked, and which is one of the details he can enter upon, covers 
only the picture and not the idea, then we can see no cruelty in 
depriving him of it 

There is one statement in the Memorial of the Boyal 
Academy which is worthy of attention. It is that if the artist 
does not under exisrin|' circumstances make abargain as to copy- 
right^ he will not be lucely to do so “ when his request will 
nothii^ lessdiban a demand upon the purchaser to remit property 
attaching to purchase by law.*’ This is a curiously loose 
statemmit. The Memorial seems to have been drawn by a 
lawyer, but there are several of the statements in it which are 
exceedingly misleading, and that is one of them. It will in no 
sense he a demand on the purchaser to remit any thing belong- 
ing to him. The transaction seems to have been misconceived 
by the memorialists. When the purchaser is bargaining ho has 
got nothing, there is no property attaching to his purchase, for 
he has made none. But before making any contract it is only 
fair and honourable that he should know what be is bargaining 
for. There can be no greater irksomeness in saying the price 1 
mention does not include copyright than saying it docs not in- 
clude a frame. The main question is what rights are to be pio- 
tected, and the answer is, those which arc the least likely to be 
respected. *Are they those of the man who knows ho has nights 
but is too shy to say a word about them, or those of the niau 
who thinks he is getting rights for purchase-money, whereas he 
may not in fact be baying ^them? As to this question of 
onus — ^fbr that is the real question here — there is a siguificaut 
admisrion in the Memorial. That document points out that the 
“ commissioner of a picture of exceptional character is not like ‘1y to 
omit the needful stipulations for nis protection. The necessity 
for them will be present to his mind, and the onus of making 
them should be upon him, and he should not be protected in 
his negligence by a law that would tell against the artist in every 
transaction, even the smallest throughout the whole of a pro- 
fessional life.” 

The memorialists have curiously chosen the exceptional case 
of a comnusedoner of a picture, “to whose mind the necessity of 
protection might be present but the ordinary purchaser is the 
person whose rights are left in doubt, and with reference to him 
we wish no l^ter prindple for our guida^ to the poliw of the 
law than the sentence quoted. That prindple is that it is on 
the party to a baigain, to whose mind the necessity for protection 
is present, that tho on/us of demanding the protection should rest. 
That is the proposition of the memorialist^ and it is the prindple 
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involved in the recommendation of the Boyal Commission. 
Granting them their exceptional case, can it be doubted that in 
all ordinary sales of picture the neoesnty for protection is more 
likely to be present to the mind of the artist than to that of tho 
purchaser? 

But although there are these oonsiderationB of expedienqy in 
favour of the viev expressed by the Commisdoners, mere is one 
argument which seems to have been lost sight of in this inquiry. 
It is, however, referred to in the Memorial of the Royal 
Ac^emy, and explained in Mr. Wells’ Essay. ’ ^ere ate 
various ways in which the right to copy a |M>ttre may be 
exercised. It may be painted in repleca by the artist him- 
self or by othera It may be copied in the same medium, 
but of a smaller or larger size. It may be copied in a different 
medium ; may be translated into black and white by means of 
engraving or lithography, or it may be photographed. Now, 
perhaps the most important questions of copyright at the present 
time arise in connection with the copying of pictures iu ou> 
gravinga This is an important industry, an important branch 
of art. It is important, not merely because it is in rdation to 
this right to copy that by far the largest sums of money are paid, 
but because it is a means of popularising one beautiful art by 
another. It was Reynolds who said that McArdell would make 
him immortal, and he might have said the same of a great many 
of the admirable mezzotint engravers of his tima Only one 
man can possess a picture but many can possess engravings 
of it, and it is rather by means of these wandering works 
of art that the education of the nation is carried on, than 
by the original works of which these itinerants are copies. 
Now, the right to engrave a picture is, no doubt, in many 
eases a valuable property, and it is said to be analogous 
to the right to dramatise a novel, which the Royal Commissioners 
recommeftd should remain in the author. In this respect it has 
been said the recommendations of the Commission are incon- 
sistent. It does seem that if tho right to dramatise a novel 
should remedn with the author, the right to engrave a picture 
should remain with the artist. The aiguments in &vour of 
the former rule seem applicable to the ratter. It is said that 
a novelist’s reputation may be injured if an inferior drama 
founded upon nis book is produced ; but the same is true of 
a bad engraving founded on a good picture,. Again, it is said 
a novelists |||eputation might be increased by such a play. It 
may adveriae» his book; and, therefore, it is urged that he 
should have the . sole right of copying his book into the 
dramatic form. But a precisely similar remark might be made 
with equal truth of an artist. The question is really one 
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of expediency. The existence of copyright at all is, as we have 
seen, a compromise. It is a monopoly which is in itself ob- 
jectionable, but in its results is for the public interest. But 
we confess we can see no reason why the rule should not be 
that the sale of the ct^yright of a noviri should carry with it 
the^ right to dramatise the novel, unless that right would bo 
expressly reserved by the author. ^ All the arguments seem to 
he in favour of that view. We think the cases are analogous 
and that the rule ought to be the same in both. 

There is an argument which bears upon this questiou 
which seems tens to have more weight than has been given to it. 
It is said, witn truth, that if the copjrright is to go with the 
picture, and the picture is copied in engraving subsequently, the 
true interests of the public will suffer by reason of the fact 
that the artist will not necessarily superintend the engraving uf 
his work, as he would and does when the copyright is purchased 
from him instead of from the owner of the picture. No doubt 
the artist is the person primarily interested in having a good and 
valuable copy produced, a copy which will represent and not 
mis-represent his picturea Mr. Wells, in his Essay to wliicli wo 
have mote than once referred, alludes to the familiar instances 
of the care which Landseer and Turner brought to bear upon tlio 
engravings of their works, and no one fan^iar with the result 
of the engraver’s efforts, as guided by the art of such men, w ill 
question the gain to the public which will follow the association 
of the artist and his picture during the process of engraving. 
But to say that the copyright should be left in the hands of 
the artist^ because in those hands it will best serve the State by 
the adequate development of the artistic idea, as Mr. Wells does, 
is to say too much. Could we obtain engraving by no other 
means, could the superintending care of the artist never be 
obtained in any case in which the right to copy was not pur- 
chased directly from him, there might be some foree in the 
argument. But, as a fact, evuu when the copyright in a picture 
is sold to a publisher by some one who has previously pui'choscd 
the picture, it will still be possible for the publisher, it will be 
still for Ills interest^ to secure the superintendence mid correction 
of the artist in passing his engraving through the press. We 
have said that the public have to rely more upon copies in 
engraving for their notions of pictures than upon a familiarity 
with the original, and q{e chiSy interested in having the best 
'copies posrible. Those are only to be obtained with the assistance 
of the artist. But that, assistance can be secured by the publisher, 
although he may have purchased the copyright elwwhere. True, 
the publisher would have to pay the artist, but he would under 
these drcumstances xiay the owner less for the copyright, and the 
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copyright which was transferred in the first instance with the 
work of art would be a little less valuable. We cannot see then 
that there is any real validity in the objection which has been 
made to the recommendation of the Commission, and after an 
examination of the views which have been expressed upon both 
sides of this important question, we can only come to the con- 
clusion that the Commissioners were, in the main, right in this 
matter of art copyright, and that if their recommendations are 
carried out, there will be a substantial improvement in the 
law affecting copyright. 


Art. Ill, — Masson’s Life of Milton. 

i 

1 . Tlie Life of John Milton : Narrated in connection with the 

roliticalyEdieHiasticalyand Literary History of 1m Time. 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D.^ Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Loudon : liiacmillan and Co. 1859 — 1880. 6 vole. 

2. The Poetical Worlds of John Milton. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, and an Essay on Milton’s English. By the 
Same. London : Macmillan and Co. 1874. 3 vols. 

W E congratulate Professor Masson most sincerely on the 
completion of the great work to which he has given the 
best of his thoughts and studies during twenty years. His 
“ Life of Miltou” takes its place beside Mr. Carlyle’s “ Crom- 
well and these two biographies go far to complete for us the 
History of English Puritanism. With unrivalled force of style 
and imagination Mr. Carlyle led the assault against a host of 
sectarian prejudices and misconceptions ; the special pleading of 
Clarendon and Hume was at last and for ever set aside; 
inquiring minds were set to work upon the true facts and issues 
of the controversy which we call the Great Rebellion ; and the 
Puritan man of action was called into Court and allowed to 
speak for himself. Mr. Masson undertakes to describe to us the 
life of the Puritan man of thought ; and ho has done so on 
a scale far exceeding the ordinary limits of biography. He has 
laboured to discover for us every fact or circumstance or opinion 
which entered, or may be supposed to have entered, into tho 
mind of Milton, to map out the whole horizon of the advocate 
and poet of the Commonwealth, and within that horizon to set 
down in its right place every significant detail. The details are 
made known to us, not in rapid summaries and general state- 
ments, but in tables of dates and in classified lists of names 
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which might, if they had only been published in time, have 
furnished forth a seventeenth-century Dod or Whitaker. When 
Milton refuses to become a clergyman, we are invited to 
examine the doctrine and constitution of every Unglish-speak- 
iug Christian oommunity ; when lOton goes to Horton, wo 
are introduced to ever;^ family of parochial note in the 
neighbourhood ; when Milton publishes " Fhradise Lost,” wo 
are presented with a record of every bctok entered in Sta- 
tioners* Hall in the month of August, 1667 : and the whole 
of this elaborate biography is surrounded on all sides by au 
almost equally elaborate general history of the period. It is not 
to be expected that a work constructed on this principle will 
command an immediate or an extensive popularity. Headers of 
average endurance will complain that Milton cannot have known 
half as much as Professor Masson about the liishops and Pres- 
byters whom he attacked; and they may obje^ to being 
detained from accompanying the poet on his Italian journey in 
order to make a preliminary tour of Europe in the instructive 
society of his biographer. Even Mr. Lowell, who is a professed 
student, has protested with vehemence against the severity of the 
task which Mr. Masson sets his readers; and the general 
public will forsake these six bulky volumes for the agreeably 
condensed essay of Mr. Mark Pattison. But a reader who takes 
up this history with his mind full of doubts and questions 
suggested by previous writers will know how to appreciate the 
laborious scholarship of its author. We cannot expect to work 
our way into the meaning of the most interesting and critical 
period of our national history without a considerable expendi- 
ture of .time and trouble. If we are not afraid of a little hard 
work we should be attracted rather than repelled by a historian 
.who not only sets before us the results of Kis researches, but 
insists on submitting to our judgment the whole process by 
which the results have been obtained. 

The present generation has witnessed a complete rdversal of 
orthodox Hoyalist opinion concerning the Civil War. Even the 
Church of Eirgland has ceased to humiliate herself on the 30th 
of January ; and “ every schoolboy knows ** that the 29th of 
May is no longer a recognised holiday. It is not the fashion to 
speak of Oliver Cromwell as a rebel ; and King Charles's right 
to the title of Martyr is now regarded by most Englishmen as 
extremtdy dubious. Professor Seeley would account for this 
change of omion by the simple consideration that “the fasci- 
nating pens have gone over to the other dde.” Clarendon is no 
longer read ; Home is banished from all well-conducted schools ; 
and tile plaw of these fallen powers has been taken by Macau- 
lay and Carlyle. But we venture to think that Professor Seeley 
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fails to take note of an influence more important than the 
influence of literary fashion. All the thought and action of the 
l)reseDt century have tended to the secuhuization of politics. 
The State dispenses with religious sanctions ; refuses to concern 
itself with the beliefs of the individual citizen; claims no divine 
authority for itself, and concedes no such authority to priest or 
presbytery. The standard we adopt in estimating statesmen and 
forms of Government is the -utiliti^an standard ; and therefore 
wo can judge the Commonwealth and the Bestoration on their 
political merits, without assuming that there must be something 
sacrilegious or profane in Bevolntion, as such. We are only now 
emerging from the long and confoung strumle between the 
secular and the religious view of politics. Our tiiought and 
speech are still largely coloured by the beliefs of a time when 
the terms of political allegiance were universally supposed to 
contain an element of sacredness not present in any mere con- 
tract, when eicisting Governments were identified with the 
“powers that be,” which ore declared in Scripture to be 
“ oidained of God.” But from the vantage ground* of complete 
toleration we can at least regard the seventeeuth-Qentury High 
Churchman and the seventeenth-century Puritan with reason- 
able impartiality. Of such impartiality Mr. Masson's work is a 
good example. As the biographer of Milton, Mr. Masson is 
more or less pledged to the Puritan view ; he sets forth that 
view with a vigour which seems to be bom of sympathy ; and 
ho can, on occasion, use very strong languaga But he does not 
write in tho spirit of a partisan ; and when he has to deal with 
a really doubtful point he does not hurry to a decision; he 
brings before us every atom of evidence on both sidei^ and leaves 
, us to draw our own conclusions We are disposed to say that 
Mr. Masson has put too little rather than too much of his own 
opinions and feelings into this book. He has perhaps been too 
sedulous to avoid the vice of style which repels so many readers 
in Carlyle’s “ Cromwell.” Mr. Carlyle loses no opportunity of 
rex)eating his own opinion in regard to Puritanism ingene^ and 
CromweU in particular : he turns aside at every moment from 
the course of his narrative to point a moral or throttle and 
maltreat an imaginary critia This kind of writing does not 
carry conviction to the minds of sober people : and we may safely 
say that Mr. Carlyle has not persuaded ady latgd proportion of 
the English public that the civil war was a oon^t between Good 
on the one side and Evil on the other. It is impossible to deny 
that Puritanism rendered an immense political service to this 
country ; but we are almost forced to admit that Puritanism, 
regarded as an attempt to prove that the law of God is directly 
applicable to modern society, was a failure. Such at least is the 
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concliisioa in which the perusal of this “ Life of Milton” has 
confirmed our own judgment ; and we proceed to refer more par- 
ticularly to some of the ovidonoe on which this opinion is based. 

From the parHoulan of Milton^s origin and education mven in 
Mr. Masson's first volume, we mayform amotion of the develop- 
ment of those xMigious and political ideas which advanced into 
the militant Stage of their existence in the early Parliaments of 
Charles I. J<(ihn Milton, senior, disowned by his father, perhaps 
by his Oxfordshire kin generally, on account of his Puritan 
opinions^ went to London, and established himself in business 
there as a scrivener. His household in Bread Street, into which 
his son John was bom in the winter of 1608, was a household 
conducted according to the notions which ruled the minds of 
Puritan Churchmen during the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
First among his rules of life, John Milton, senior, would have 
placed the fear of God, and the careful observance of God’s law 
as he found it in the Scriptures and in the sermons of the Bcv. 
Mr. Stocke. His theory of the universe was probably a mild 
Calvinism. fThe Puritans of that day were devoutly unwilling 
to *' make the grace of God to lackey it after the will of man 
but they had none of the lo^cal rigidity, none of the tendency to 
Antinomian extravagance which characterized the Calvinism of 
Scotland ; they were well within the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
their chief desire was to see the Articles properly enforced within 
the Church of England. They knew that they were in a minority 
on this point ; the Church was tending more and more to the 
system of Arminian Auglo-Catholicism, which many good men 
regarded, not without reason, as a stage on the way back to 
Borne. The Puritans were in a minority, and yet they begun 
to think of themselves as in some sort the national party in the , 
Church. So far as the English laity had a mind of their own, 
that mind was Puritan, or at least intensely Protestant. The 
strength of the Court party was in the mass of indifference, 
which in peaceful times turns the scale in favour of conformity. 
A tin^e might come when the Puritan spirit would cany the 
majonty before it, to the confusion of Bishops and Princes; 
meantime the party was depressed, and even to some extent 
persecuted. Wo may note that in this stage the Puritanism of 
cultivated men was not disfigured by the eccentricities which 
became commtm at a later period: Milton's father probably took 
' his boys to the play; he certainly taught them to sing not only 
“ psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs," but also Euzabetlmn 
madrigals and good old English songs, which the Westminster 
Assembly would nave buiished. He bad also a taste for poetry ; 
but the one extant specimen of his powers of versification is a 
strong confirmation of the popular theory that men of genius 
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take after their mothers. Of the mother of the author of 
LijciduH we know extremely little. Her son records the fact 
that she was given to works of charity, and we know from 
another source thairit was from her that he inherited his weak- 
ness of vision. John Hilton, senior, read without spectacles at 
the age of eighty-four. 

From the ^uiet atmosphere of a Puritan home, and from the ' 
careful teaching of Dr. Gill, of St. Paul’s Schod, Mdton was 
sent to Cambridge at the age of sixteen. He w«^ a year older 
than the average freshman of that period; like his eminent con- 
temporary, Lord Coke, he “ did not preproperously incline 
himself to any study or business.” Mr. Massra has compiled 
for us a complete history of the University d4pDg the seven 
years of Milton's residence, and a general scheme of the course 
of study which be must have followed. It is quite apparent 
that the Cambridge of 1625 was a much less orderly and com- 
fortable place than the Cambridge of to-day. The undergra- 
duates were boxed up together, two or even four in one set of 
rooms ; bathing and riding were forbidden ; and chapel was at 
five in the morning. On festal days ponderous Latin speeches 
were made, the tedium of which was relieved by copious pota- 
tions of ale, and by the soothing influence of tobacco, which was 
smoked in the halls, sometimes even in the chapels, of the col- 
leges. The resident graduates were divided into two parties : 
the High Churchmen, who would have liked to see at Cambridge 
some such reform as Laud carried through at Oxford, and the 
Low Churchmen, or semi-Puritans, who seem to have been in 
Milton’s time in a state of revolt against authority generally. 
Some Fellows absented themselves from chapel, and encouraged 
the undeigraduates to refuse to kneel at the Communion. It 
does not appear that Milton was known in bis undergraduate 
days as an adherent of cither of the contending parties. He 
had already asserted for himself an independent position, and 
though he must have sympathized with the Low Chuzuhmen, 
he probably had no very high opinion of any Univmtity set. 
In Lis own College there was no man who could command the 
allegiance of such a spirit. Bainbrigge, the Muter of Christ’s, 
was a mean man, worshipping the shoe-tie of his honoured Lord 
and Chancellor, Buckingham. Chappell, who was Milton’s first 
tutor, was a dry, eneigetic person, chiefly remarkable for having 
ouco argued an opponent in the schools into a fit ; and Toovey, 
his second tutor, seems to have been neither better nor worse 
than other college tutors. In scholarship and in power of mind 
Milton was superior to all these men when he went to Cam- 
bridge. Wliatever be the foundation for the legend that he was 
punished and even “ sent down” for College oifcuccs, it is plain 
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that he was a man not favoured of the Dons, who took his own 
line in study and amusement, and owed but little to University 
routine. “ A so^ and virtuous person, but^supposed not to be 
ignorant of his own parts — ^such was the verdict of Cambridge 
on the most illastrious of her sona 

It was while IGlton was a student at Cambridge that Puri- 
* tanism first revealed its political significance. The party, led by 
Pym and Eliot in the Parliaments of 1627-9, was not wholly 
composed of ^^^ritans, and its leaders themselves were Puiitaus 
of a moderate type. But it was not long before the cause of 
Gospel truth was identified with the cause of liberty. Laud 
and his master would have kept the peace of the Church and 
nation by pre^tbting all discussion of the religious question; 
the appointment of the Committee of Religion was a clear inti- 
mation that the leaders of the House of Commons intended to 
have the question discussed and settled in Parliament. It is 
precisely at this point, according to our view of the matter, that 
the embarrassments of the Puritans began. It is evident that 
most of the Commons were really afraid that the^ Chufch of 
England was going back towards Popery, and for this fear they 
had very good reasons. But what of the conjunction of Popery 
and Arrmnio/nism in the famous Resolutions of March, 11)29 ? 
We cannot bdieve, pace Mr. Carlyle, that the gentlemen who 
carried those Resolutions, while the Speaker was held down in 
the chair, were all zealous for Calvinistic orthodoxy. The earnest 
vigour of a few had carried away many who were really indif- 
ferent ; the protest of lawyers and business men against useless 
wars and illegal taxation was embittered by the infusion of the 
odium tlbeohgicam. We render a full tribute of praise to the 
men who defended our liberties at the peril of their lives ; but 
we note this Resolution of 1629 as a mistake, which was none 
the less dangerous because it was natural, and even, in a sense, 
inevitable. 

We may suppose that Milton, living his own life among his 
more boyish companions at Christ’s; followed the proceedings of 
this Parliament of 1629 with sympathetic interest. It may be 
that he was personally acquainted with members of the popular 
party. Mr- Gardiner hazards a conjecture that some of liis 
early verses suggested to Sir J ohn Eliot the famous passage in 
which that great champion and martyr of liberty spoke of the 

pure diapason and concent’^ which the p^s and members of 
the State might render if they were but disposed to be at unity 
among themselves. But Milton was in no haste to identify 
himself with any party or set of opinions: At Cambridge ho 
was still a Conformist, not insensible to the charm of Church 
services and customs, not disposed to raise rebellion on bis 
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own account against established beliefs, but yet unwilling to 
take service under the existing powers in Church or State. Ho 
could not take Orders under the Laudian discipline ; the law, 
after a brief trial, he rejected altogether ; he failed, or refused 
to become a Fellow of Christ's. It is a very important fact in 
Milton’s life that he was the son of a wealthy man. If he had 
been obliged to choose a profession and work for a living, he 
might snll have been a great man ; but he would have spent 
some of that ambition which enabled him to reserve his powers 
for the literary and political tasks which, he believed, would be 
laid on him in due time. To the age of thirty he was content 
to be a student and nothing more ; he was a Nazarite — a con- 
secrated hero, set apart for some groat battle with the Philistines. 
It would be interesting to inquire, if the state of our knowledge 
admitted of a satisfactory answer, how Milton reconciled this 
temper of conscious greatness with the Puritan version of the 
Cliristian faith. It is the temper of a hero rather tnan the 
temper of a saint. While Milton was calmly pursuing his 
workigof self-perfection, Cromwell was writing: “I live, you 
know where — ^in Meshec, which they say signifies Prolonging ; 
in Kedar, which signifies lilucl'ness ; yet the Lord forsaketh me 
not. . . . You know what my manner of life hath been.' Oh, I 
lived in and loved darktieas, and hated light ; I was a chief, 
the chief of sinners. This is true — 1 hated godliness, yet God 
had mercy on me.’' Here we have what the Puritans called 
“ the root of the matter” — intense conviction of personal uii- 
worthiness, absolute submission and annihilation of self. In all 
tbat Milton has written, we shall find no such passage. 

* The Philistines with whom Milton was to do battle were of 
course the men who governed England during the eleven years 
that lay between the Resolutions of 1629 and the Long Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Masson takes an elaborate, and on the whole a fair, 
review of the Laudian supremacy ; but we ai;j 0 inclined to think 
that he has laid too much stress on the personality of the 
Minister and too little on the strength of the principle which 
Laud represented. It should not be forgotten that Charles's 
personal government was supported by all the law and practice 
of the Sixteenth Century, and by the current religious con- 
ception of political allegiance. The weakness of Laud and 
Wentworth was their exaggerated contempt for their opponents, 
whom they persisted in regarding as a set of pedants and 
fanatics, ^ a generation of odd names and nature^” fitly repre- 
sented by Prynne and his like. But we are not to imagine that 
Charles’s advisers had conspired to raise a new and unheard-of 
system of oppression on the ruins of English liberty. Tlieir 
object was to use the time at their disposal so as to give unity 
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and symmetry to our institutions by creating an irresistibly 
efficient central^ government, and by remitting Parliament to 
ivhat they considered its proper place as an advising not a 
governing body. They wished to Catholicize and purify the 
Church, to stop useless disputation, and to correct extremes 
of doctrine* and practice on both sides. All this Wentworth 
accomplished in Ireland, much to the benefit of that kingdom ; 
he was even able to face an Irish Parliament -and to keep the 
members thereof in tolerable order. But in England benevolent 
despotism proved a total failure. In matters of government 
the ^sentiment of the English Commons is exactly contrary to 
the sentiment of Mr. Carlyle ; they dislike being ruled by a 
man of genius. The popular lecaders may liave been incapable 
of appreciating the merits displayed by Wentworth and in an 
inferior degree by Laud, but they appreciated clearly enough 
the radical vice of Wentworth’.^ notion of government. They 
knew that the leaders of a free people must be content to ad- 
vance with the mass, not drag the mass after them at their own 
pace; they did not believe in the possibility of any Ijs^nefit 
which would repay the individual citizen for placing his goods 
and his religion at the mercy of the King. They were further 
agreed In the determination to make Laud, Stafford, and tlie 
Laudian Bishops personally responsible for the illegal acts of 
the period of personal government. Beyond this point there 
was no definite common understanding among the members of 
the Constitutional and Protestant party in the State up to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament. There could be no more com- 
plete proof of the failure of despotism than the fact that the 
party which called with one voice for the cCndcinnatiou of 
Statibrd and Laud, the abolition of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, was a party composed of men divided among them- 
selves by differences as wide as those which separated them from 
Court party. Unfortunately for the reputation of the Long 
Parliament, the fiction of a united popular party was kept up 
after the reality had disappeared. Section after section of 
English opinion fell away from the ‘^good old caudl^’' — the Con- 
stitutional Conservatives, the Moderate Episcopalians, the Pres- 
byterian Royalists — until the Parliament was in the hands of a 
small band of men who derived their power from the New 
Model Army and were as far as possible from representing the 
opinions .of the people of England; and these men, after ac- 
complishing a deed which nine-tenths of their countrymen 
regarded with horror, calmly continued to profess themselves 
the representatives and defenders of that political doctrine 
which refers the origin of all rightful power to the People. 
The iuconsistciioy of their position is no doubt to bo ex- 
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plained in part by the sheer necessity of the case. The 
Puritan chiefs had been compelled to destroy an existing 
Government from the foundations ; and the nation was too much 
divided and distracted to decide what Government should take 
its place. Perhaps the utmost that statesmanship could do was 
to set up a kind of ideal people^ such as they hoped the actual 
people of England would in time become, and make that the 
origin of their power. But we cannot help seeing that the in- 
trusion of religious faith into politics introduced an additional 
element of inconsistency into the Puritan cause. At every critical 
point of our history, from lb'll to 1660, we have occasion to 
remark how honest politicians were led out of the way when 
they tried to make zeal for true religion reinforce zeal for Con- 
stitutional Government. Let us take only one of many instances. 
The resolution to bring King Charles to trial and to make 
England a Bepublio was decisively formed in the heart of the 
Cromwellian-Republican party at the officers^ prayer-meeting, 
held at Windsor in April, 104*8. The political grounds of that 
resolution were very strong. Cromwell and Ireton had thoroughly 
sounded the King, and had come to the conclusion that while he 
retained any fragment of his claim to the people’s allegiance 
good government would be impossible. But it would have been 
somewhat dangerous to place this conclusion in its naked political 
significance, even before a meeting of ofiicers of the New Model. 
Any direct personal attack on the King was certain to rouse the 
Royalism which was still slumbering at the bottom of many 
Parliamentarian hearts. It was advisable to approach the subject 
indirectly ; and this was most skilfully pianaged in the hushed 
atmosphere of a religious meeting, by spreading abroad the sug* 
gostion that there was an obstacle to the triumph of the good 
cause, which could only be removed by prayer, by the suppres- 
sion of individual scruples, by uncompromising execution of the 
Divine commission entrusted to the army. The men who spoke 
this language were not vulgar hypocrites ; but we cannot pro- 
nounce them thoroughly honest. When Cromwell’s mind was 
beset with 4pibts, he sought not counsel of flesh and blood ; he 
would not wmgh the matter in the scales of human justice and 
prudonce ; be betook himself to prayer and to meditation on 
passages of Scripture, until the purpose dimly formed in his own 
mind seemed to come to him from without as the revealed will 
of God. A statesman less wise or less benevolent than Cromwell 
might have been led by such a habit of mind into the most 
desperate crimes. 

It is with the opening of the Long Parliament and the militant 
advance of Puritanism that the most original and valuable portion 
of Mr. Masson’s contribution to general history begins. His 
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account of the composition of the two Houses 150) gives all 
accessible information on the subject in a woll-du^ested form ; 
and his statistics of the two sides in the Civil War (il 410, 
427) contain a mass of important particulars not to be found in 
any previous historian. I^e common notion in regard to tho 
Parliamentary Armj used to be that it was entirdiy composed of 
illiterate and ofientive fanatics : of late some have written of it 
as an army of saints and patriots Mr. Masson’s careful cata- 
logues of w Old Model dispose of both these misconceptions ; 
and bis more general description of the New Model strikes us us 
the most fair and complete account yet written of that extraor- 
dinary body <rf men: — 

“ The ordinary concq)tion of an army of fanatics is tliat of an aiiny 
mad for one set of tenets. Now, the Porliomentaiy Army was really, 
as the Presbyterians called it, an Army of Sectaries. It was a mis- 
cellany of all the forma of Puritan belief known in England, svitli 
forms of belief included that were not Puritan. Tho much largoit 
proportion after Presbyterians, of whom there were many, :uid 
oi dinary Independents, of whotii there were more, were Sectaries of 
tho fervid and devout sorts, such as Baptists, Old Brownists, and 
Antinomians, with mystical Millenaries and Seekers, all passionately 
scripftiral, saturated with tho langnago and history of the Old 
Testament, and zealously Anti-Romnnist and Anti-Prolatic ; and 
these on the whole were the men after Cromwell's osvn heart, . . . But 
there were also in the army SceUtrics of a cooler or easier order — 
Arminians, Anti-Sabbatarians, Anti-Scriptnrists, Familists, and Scep- 
ticb. Hardly a form of odd opinion mentioned in our Conspectus of 
English Sects in a former chapter but had representation in the anuy ; 
nay, new spetmlative oddities had broken out in some regiments ; and 
it may be doubted whether oven in the English mind of our own 
time therb » any form of speculation so poculior as not to have had 
ils prototype or lineal progenitor in that mass of stuol-clod theoriols 
contemporary with the Westminster Assembly” (iii, 522). 

The whole description of the relations of these various opiuions 
and of the manner in which the Universal Army Tenet” of 
Toleration established itself in tho midst of their differences, 
deserves careful study. ’ !|| 

Throughout the period of the ten years' struggle between 
King and Parliament^ there is no very close connection l^tween 
the historual and the biographical portion of Mr. Masson's work. 
We may read the history of Laud’s Government with the thought 
in our minds that tins was the system which Milton hated and 
denounced; and we are constantly reminded, in reading the 
annals of tho Commonwealth, that Milton was the servant and 
the literary Advocate of the ^public and of Cromwellian role. 
But what was Milton’s position during the intervening period of 
storm and stress 1 He was not among the soldiers of the Farlia* 
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mcnt,* nor had he any place among its political servants, lly 
profession ho was ai«choolmaster and a man of letters ; his con- 
nections were for the most part with the Presbyterian party. It 
was on their behalf that he entered the field of political discus- 
sion with his anti-Episcopal pamphlets ; and there was nothing 
in the language of those pamphlets inconsistent with Presbyterian 
orthodoxy. Milton denounces the Arminianism and anti-Sab- 
batarianism of the Bishops ; mentions Arians and Pelagians with 
orthodox disapproval ; and dedares for an efficient system of 
Church discipline. But there are indications from the beginning 
that his mind was not to be kept within the limits of any party 
formula. His protests against tyranny are profoundly genuine ; 
his defence of “Presbytery — ^if so it must be called'’— is also 
genuine, but vague. In fact, Milton, though he was willing to 
lend' a hand in aiePbf his friends the Smectymnuans, had already 
started on that path of independent reflection which was to lead 
him so far away from all tlie orthodoxy of his time. The course 
of liis thought was accelerated by the most important circum- 
stances of his domestic life. In ir>43 he married, and in less 
than a month the result of this experiment was despair and dis- 
gust so bitter that the unhappy bridegroom was driven to ques- 
tion the very foundations of that marriage contract on which, 
according to received opinions, society is based. The publication 
of his Divorce treatises opened a gulf between Milton and all 
who pretended to orthodoxy. Religious old ladies said, and 
believed, that he , had two or three wives living ; and even 
sensible men may have thought that a person holding such sub- 
versive opinions could not be altogether safe. He was compelled 
to associate more with those who were not ashamed of the name of 
Sectary ; but it was from himself, not from his society, of what- 
ever kind, that his opinions were for the futui'e to be learned. 

But in spite of his isolation, in spito of the fact that his influ- 
ence on events was never great, Milton was a typical man of his 
time and party. He was all the more typic^ because, unlike 


* Mr.Massoiuffi. 473) ai^ues, from the accuracy of the descriptions of military 
movements in Paradise Lost,” that Milton must at some time have attende*d 
drill with the intention of taking service in the Parliamentary army. Such 
inferences, always rather questionable, are peculiarly unsafe m the case of 
Milton. On this particular iuference we remark : 1. That Milton had studied 
the art militaiy, some knowledge of which he considered necessary to the 
understanding of^history. 2. That he had many opportunities of correcting 
his book-knowledge by actual observation at reviews, &o. 8. That Milton 
did not write on any subject without taking the trouble to obtain a clear 
notion of the meaning of technical and other words which he would have to 
use. And, 4. That Milton always regarded himself as the spectator and literary 
interpreter of the great events of his time, net as one of those who were called 
upon to t^e part m the fighting. 
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Cromwell, he had no overpowering personal ambition to warp 
his judgment of men and opinions, ^ere itre those who refuse 
to class him under a party name ; Macaulay, for instancef goes 
so far as to say that Milton was not a Puritan. The statement 
was probably made by way of deduction from the general pro- 
position, accepted by Maoaulay on very insuffident evidence, that 
the Puritans vrera enemies of literature. Milton was a Puritan 
in the sincerity of )iis belief that the Catholic system was anti- 
Christian. He was a Puritan in his confidence that the New 
Model Anny^nras directly commissioned to execute Cknl’s justice 
on earth, ue was a Puritan, above all, in the exclusive alle- 
giance which he rendered to the Bible as the only standard of 
truth and right It is worth elaborating the point a little ; nut 
for the purpose of detracting from Milton’s nxae, but because 
his life and works afford most instructive ^lustration of the 
excesses and defects of the Puritan ideal, as well as of its essen- 
tial greatness. We shall attempt to bring out in this place one 
or two points on which Mr. Masson has hardly laid sufficient 
stress. 

In the first place, Milton was very much of a party man in his 
views of English history. We do not expect scientific impartiality 
from a pamphleteer, but there is no excuse for the recklessness 
which Milton sometimes displays in dealing with facts. The 
first instance that occurs to us will serve as well as another to 
illustrate our meaning. Milton is arguing against the institution 
of Episcopacy ; part of his argument consists of a recapitulation 
of evil deeds actually committed by English Bishops. And this 
is what he has to say of Latimer : — 

“ When the Protector’s brother, Lord Sndley the Admiral, tlirough 
private malice and malongiiie was to lose his life, no man could ho 
found fitter than Biriiop Lt^^timer .... to divulge in his sermon tlic 
forged aocusationB laid to his charge, thereby to defame him with the 
people.” 

The denouncer of Bishops omits to notice, ^rst, that Latimer 
had resigned his Bishdpric on account of the persecuting tenor of 
the Six Articles ten years before he preached his sermon on the 
death of the Admiral ; and, second, that the Admiral was con- 
demned on strong testimony for having entered into an audacious 
and selfish plot which would have endangered the Protestant 
Settlement m England. These were facts whicl^ Milton might 
have learned from any ordinary Protestant authority ; the only 
wonder i^ where he picked up the stoiy he has set afloat against 
Latimer, whose memory, as that of a Christ’s man and a 
former, he might have been expected to treat with peculiar 
tenderness.. Controversy, like adversity, makes a man acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows->the only modem authority, so far as 
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know, who oountenances ]\^ton"s view of Latimer’s sermon^ 
is Dr. Lingardit 

We must admit, moreover, t^ Milton’s political thought was 
subject to all the Furiten limitations. He never would allow 
that Popish worship might be tolerated by an English Govern- 
ment. He wag not moved to condemn invasions of what he 
considered right principles of Government, when the honest 
interest” was in power. One of his reasons for preferring a 
Itepublic to a Monarchy was the superior frugality of the former ; 
but the Government he most admired was the most expensive 
England had ever known. We think, with Milton, that it was 
worth the money ; but tho majority of English citizens did not 
think so. This, however, was not a consideration to w'hich Milton 
attached much importance : mere majorities he always regarded 
with supreme contempt. When the whole orthodox public cried 
out against his doctiine of divorce, he described his critics com- 
pendiously as Owls and asses, cuckoos, apes, and dogs.” When 
ho has to speak of the people, in the sense of the masses, his 
tone is as aristocratic as the tone of Shakspeare himself. They 
are “ A herd confused, A mibccllaneous rabble .... Of whom 
to be dispraised were no small praise.” Even a Parliamentary 
majority is not, in his eyes, the rightful exponent of the national 
mind. Filmcr’s note on the Ik nan of Kings ami Magistvaies 
(quoted by Mr. Masson, iv. 130) is very much toithe point : — 
“ J. M. will not allow the major part of the representers to be 
tho People, but the sounder and better part only of them.” And 
what was to be the test of soundness and goodness f Ability to 
lucognise the fact that the power of the men who sat at the 
centre of affairs since had been owned and blessed of 
Almighty God so co^picuously that no Christian Englishman 
ought to question their title to his allegiance. In other words, 
the new and genuine Divine light of Cromwell had superseded 
the old and fictitious Divine right of Charles. We do not mean 
to imply that Milton rcgaided the Protectorate as an ideal 
Government. He accepted it only with the considerable reserves 
which are set forth in Mr. Masson’s review of the Dejensio 
Hecanda (iv^608). Cromwell w^ a Conservative, believing in 
Parliamentary Government and is the uses of an Established 
Church with tithes and lay patronage. Milton was a Badical, 
somewhat careless of Constitutional forms, and eager for total 
disestablishment. But ho is^garded Oliver’s supremacy as the 
necessary condition of the prevalence of the ** honest party and 
he would have co-operated in crushing all resistance to that 
supremacy until the times should admit of the restoration of the 
pure Bepublic. Of all actual Governments the one which pleased 
him best was that of 1649-58, the Government under whose 

[Vol. CXin. No. CCXXIV.]— New Sebies, Vol. LYII. No. IL B B 
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aospioes Cromwell padfied Inland, annexed Scotland, and 
crushed the enennea of the Bepublic at Worcester. Milton’s 
pamphlet of 1659i "A Beady and Ea^ Way to Estahhsh a Free 
Commonwealth,” may bo tegarded as an attempt tp go back to 
the time of Oooanment without a ” Single Person,” and to show 
how the poKtiod conditions of that time might be restored. 

It appeanit that Milton’s attitude in relation to the 
Protectorate was not that of a thorough-going Cromwollian. 
Mr. Ma^n is naturally anxious to make out that there was a 
dose connection and sympathy between the two great men of 
the OommWwealth ; but the probabilities seem to us to point 
the other way. The tact that certain papers belonging to the 
Protector’s family were left in* Milton’s possession seems to prove 
that ^e Cromwells trusted in him a^ their friend ; but the 
object of the loan was almost certainly literaiy and not political. 
There is no direct evidence that his duties as Latin Secretary 
ever brought him within the drde of CromwoH's more intimate 
fiiends and advisers. That tho two men ‘respected each thi' 
othmr's gifts and character is certain ; but our impression is that 
they were in some respects too liko-minded to agrea Both 
were ocmsdously great men ; each in his own sphere felt himself 
supreme ; hut Cromwell had too little discursive imagination to 
appreciate Milton, and Milton knew too little of tbe difficultie*^ of 
power fully H appreciate Cromwell* Their ambitions had not 
the same range of time or circumstanco. At fifty-two Cromwell 
fulfilled himself ; tbe Battle of Worcester made him, under what- 
ever tide, Bing of England, and he could be no more. But 
Milton, blind and fifty years old, was still lord of the future only ; 
his mind was still revolving the plan of those works which wcie 
to famish posterity with au adequate cxpircsrion of the mind of 
Puritan England. 

Milton's opportunity to fulfil hiniself came when Puritan 
England ceased to exist The years of his life which his 
admirers will always regard with the fondest interest were the 
years during which, blind, old, and deserted of the great world, 
he pursued, with unabated vigonr, tbe great works which his 
mind " in the qmdons circuit of her mnsings” had|pntemplated 
since the days of his studitfUs youth. h&. Masson has cum- 


■* Mr. Masson (v. 398) conolndes from the series of Milton's State Lrttrrs 
that thor author was employed by Cnmml on the occasion when the Pro- 
tector took a specially personal mterest in the bosiness in hand. But tliii 
doeaimt prove that SGiton was apedally trusted by OrorowelL In regard iu 
the Piedmont Maaaaores, for instance, only one resolve could be taken by the- 
Eng^h GOTcmment ; and nobody could pat tint resolve into sonorous and 
unmistakable Latin words so well aa Milton. Whon a doubtful point of policy 
had to be disposed oi, the Protector preferred a different sort of agent. 
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pressed the history of those fourteen years into a single volume. 
There is, indeed, less scope for original research and criticism 
in the history of the Bestoration Government than in the 
history of the Civil Waifi, the Commonwealth, and the Protec- 
torate. But wherever there survives any fragment of the 
legend so long accepted as troth by oar historians, Mr. Masson 
is ready to ^meet it with a cannonade of facts. Here, for 
instance, is his answer to the prevailing but mistaken notion 
that the Literature of the Restoration was an outburst of intel- 
lectual fertility after a period of sterility and poverty. 

“The misconception arises in part from the habit of regarding 
many of the veterans .... us Restoration writers, merely because 
they were not defunct *at the Restoration, and so of crediting the 
liostoration with all that they had done in the previous portions of 
tbrdr Uvea. Our enumeration and datings ought to have helped, in 
tliis respect, towards the required correction. Hobbism, Cambridge 
IMntonism, Theological Latitudinarianism, Quakerism, an association 
of almost national dimensions for tlie promotion of the Mathematical 
and Experimental Sciences, Harringtonian and other theorizings in 
Policies and Economics, speculative free-thinking and pamphleteering 
frcncrally, and an organized Newspaper Press in particular— -all these 
held been growths of the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 

Protectorate The best of old Hobbes, the best of Sanderson, 

nearly all Wither, all Herrick, neaidy all BramhaU, th^best of Izaak 
W'alton, all Brian Walton, the best of Howell, the hesit of Shirley, the 
wliolc of Fuller, a great deal of Waller, all of Browne of Norwich, 
nearly all of Jeremy Taylor, the best of Dr. Henry More, a full half 
of Baxter and Owen, much of Wilkins and Wallis, nearly the whole 
of Denham, the best of Cowley, the best of Henry Stubbe, and at 
least the fully announced beginnings of a number more, lie chronolo- 
gically on the other side of the Restoration. Jeremy Taylor, the 
Bishop, belongs to the Restoration, but the Jeremy Taylor of English 
literature belongs to the twenty years of tho Civil Wars, the BepubUcan 
Government of the Rxmip, and the sovereignty of Cromwell (vi. 822). 

This tremendous array of names is followed up by statistics 
comjiiled from the Registers of the Stationers' Company which 
fully bear out Mr. Masson's contention that in all kinds of litera- 
ture, with the single exception of the Drama, the Restoration 
was a period of arrest and paralysis, and not of exluberant fer- 
tility. We cannot help remarking, however, t^t most of the 
names we have transcribed are names of Royalists and Ohurch- 
zneu, and that a considerable proportion , of these literary 
worthies actually suffered, more or less, for their opiuious during 
the Puritan ascendency. The Restoration was hostile to sound 
literature, as it was hostile to almost all that was sound iu our 
national life and character ; but neither the Republic nor the 
Protectorate can be said to have done much to encourage the 

bb2 
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writing of good books. Those who surronnded the great men 
of those eventful years had their hands fall of pressing, multi- 
foriou!) workj and iadependent authors were very much let alone 
to write for the Qovenunent, or oven, within limits, against it, as 
their own genius pnunpted them. It was better that it should 
be so. Patronage, however enlightened, has never done much 
for real literature ; and the general stimulus which the Bepublio 
giivc to the English mind is a more important influence in uui 
literary history than any mere princely dilettantism. 

The question how Milton came to miss the honour of being in- 
cluded among the victims of the llt'storation has always bci u a 
historical puzzle. Mr. Masson after devoting some thirty pngc*. 
to the subject is obliged to leave the matter more or lefib doubt- 
ful, but he seems to make out that there was a Parlianicnt.u y 
combination among Milton’s friends and admirers, and th.at tLi-. 
combination must have commanded influence in very liigli 
quarters. Of his friends, Annesley, Mon ice, and Clarges dcsLi v e 
special mention ; tradition has always given Davenaut credit foi 
having had a hand in the businesb ; and whatever a&ststauee 
could be given by a private member of tlio liouu* of Commons 
must have been zealously rendered by Andicw Marvel. Mi. 
Masson thinks it certain that Hyde must have consented thiii 
Milton should be spared, and coiijecturcs that the OhancuUoi 
may have flromibed the jxiet'b tiiends to allow their bkiltid 
arrangements to keep Milton’s name out of sight to pas', the 
House of Lords without criticism. Such an act of geuoroMtv 
and mercy would certainly dispose us to a kindlier judgment ol 
the stately, narrow-minded Minister who was doomed to spoiid 
the enwgies of his mind and the lesouiues of his style iii the 
thankless task of putting a respectable ittce on the etupidost 
episode in our history. It may be, however, that the natuiul 
partiality of a biographer lias lod lilr. Masson to exaggerate tht 
difficultWiS of the cose. Thu facts at first sight appear strange 
enough. Milton was marked out for prosecution by an order ui 
the House of Commons ; and that order would fall to be executed 
by Sir Ilencagc Fincb, the Solicitor-General, who managed all 
tho trials of the Regicides. Now, Sir Heneage Finch had beeir 
heard to say of Milton that he “ was Cromwell’s Latin Secretary , 
and deserved hanging." .If this was his settled opinion, it is 
curious that so careful a lawyer should have allowed the Bill of 
Indemnity to pass without inserting an exception to oovor the 
case of a man whom the House had ordered him to prosecute. 
But Finch's words look not unlike a grumbling oorraent to let 
the Protector's Latin Secretary go ; and we see no particular 
reason why rach consent should not have been given readily 
enough. Milton was not associated in tho popular memory with 
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(he late king's death ; he had never held any high or responsible 
ofiico during the interregnum ; his services to the Republic were 
not of a kind to make his name familiar to the general public. 
There may have been a good many members of the Convention 
IVliament who had never heard of Mr. Milton, his pamphlets, 
Ills heresies, and the little volume of poems which he had pub- 
lished in 1645. We must remember, also, that literary assist- 
ance to a political cause was not always, in the seventeenth 
century, referred to any personal conviction of the literary man 
who rendered it. If an eminent scholar was employed to write 
in defence of a Republic, the proper course for an enlightened 
prince wa.s to offer the eminent scholar more mone)r to write on 
the other side. The coarser sort of Royalist politicians would 
liav(^ taken it quite as a matter of course if Milton had written 
f-ome ridiculous veises for Charles the Second's Coronation. Tt 
was an age when men knew and cared to know but little of the 
personal characters of authors. Tf a man produces a notable 
poem now-a-days, a thousand agencies are set to work at collect- 
iut 4 and disseminating information about him, testing his merits, 
t xposing his weaknesses, and settling with the utmost possible 
dispatch his place in universal literature. In this way many 
])cople who have not read the poem, or who have tried to read 
it and failcd,i get some notion of the author's character and style, 
and can hold their own when he is quoted against them in con- 
versation. But in the seventeenth century the agencies of which 
speak did not exist. To be separated from a man by a parish or 
t\\o in distance, by a point or two in doctrine, was to be in total 
ignorance about him. Sheer ignorance explains half the atrocity of 
1 he libels and cai-icatures circulated by each party against its oppo- 
neiits; the same may be the explanation of the indifference 
wliicb made it easy for Milton's friends, to procure his escape. 
AVe can even imagine that Prynne, eagerly occupied in hunting 
dow n such great game as Lord Monson and Sir ^Gilbert Picker- 
ing, was willing magnanimously to forget the unfortunate 
JjHtiuist who had actually dared to meet him in the liste of con- 
troversy, and to make fun of the ** paroxysms of citations^* with 
which the margins of his pamphlets were fortified and adorned. 

As, on the one hand, we may be justified in supposing that 
I^IiltoQ was comparatively little known, even to the vvits and 
students of 1660, so, on the other hand, we must take care to 
allow due importance to the circumstances which show that ho 
was held in high respect and admiration by those who wvre 
acquainted with him and his works. The three thousand copies 
of “ Paradise Lost" which were in circulation before the author’s 
death represent a larger amount of real appreciation than a 
similar circulation would represent at the present day. Foreign 
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scholars came not unfr^uently to the house in Bonhill Row to 
look upon the champion who had slain Salmaaus ; and there 
were admirers enen at Westminster and Whitehall who loved to 
libtcn to the great man's talL In spite of gontj blindness, and 
tho unhappy troubles with 'his daughters, we are almost dis- 
posed to say that these latdr years were among the happiest of 
Milton’s li& His literal work went on wietly and steatlily, 
until, in the "History of Britain,” the "IVeatise on Christian 
Doctrine,” and the three greatest of his poems, Milton’s mossogu 
was at last fully delivered to mankind. His third wife aas a 
careful, cheerful helpmate, quite disposed to accept her husband’s 
opinion in regard to the subjection of women. Elizabeth hliiton 
survived the poet more than fifty years. Mr. Masson has givun 
us (vi. 744) all the particulars tliat are known of her widowed 
existence. She returned to Nantwich, in Cheshire, her nati\( 
place, and there she was known some forty years as a tidy old liuly 
of the General Baptist persuasion, of frugal but not inhospitable 
ways ; indeed, the Nantwich pi'ople ore said to have had a pro- 
verb : " Mrs. Milton’s feast — cuongb, and no more which may, 
and we hope does, survive to the present day. She died in tho 
first year of the reign of Georgo IL, and the Rev. Mr. Kimber 
preached her funerad sermon. 

We look with interest for ail indications of Milton’s opinions 
about men and affairs during this period of his life. We know 
that he retained his Republican faith in its purity in spite of 
the political fates ; we know, also, that age abated nothing ui 
tho exalted independence with which he had faced the world in 
his youth. But sad expetiouce had taught hbu how jjuweih s, 
genius and eloquence are againist tho slavish folly of tho mas<^. 
His prose writing was no longer inspired by tire boundless exi>ecta- 
tiou and desire of beu^cent change ; the arguments and iigurts 
do not rush on like a conr^uoring army — they advance in slower 
and more regujar array, with the grim determination of a forlorn 
hope. The new heavens and new eartlr whurein righteousness 
was to dwell were farther off than ever ; and Milton can hardly 
have realised how all that was best in Puritanism had fixed itself 
deep in the En glish mind, and would work its way to victory 
again: It is often the glory of great men that their work tends 
to wider issues than they ^emselves know ; and so it was with 
the Puritans. They made a tiremendous mistake vriien they 
assuuted to be God’s vice-gerents upon earth, and to set osidu 
the historic instincts of a nation for their own r^ritual inturtiou. 
But they showed— or at least the greatest of them showed — that 
they were superior to the perverse logic which would have per- 
petuaVd the mistake after it had been brought to the test of 
practice. Nothing is more characteristic of Cromwell than his 
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^rvlual emancipation from the errors into which the exclusively 
religious notion of his own rights and duties would have led him. 
And nothing is more characteristic of Milton than the steadfast 
intellectual honesty which placed him at last far itiiead of and 
a])aitfrom the more conventionally-minded men in company with 
wliom he had worked out the deliverance'of the English mind 
from Sacerdotalism. 

Tho Treatise on Christian Doctrine, to which Mr. Masson 
(vi 817) rightly assigns a more important place in the history of 
Milton’s thought than has been assigned to it by previous .writer^ 
may be regarded as the last word of^iblical religion on the 
Puntan lines, if ever, perhaps, in the history of theology has a 
tuur attempt been made to deterimne what can be extracted 
tiom the Bible on the true Protestant pnnciple of exegesis. All 
tlic results of pievious scholarship and disquisition were at Mil- 
ton’s commaud ; but we may bo sure that he valued those results 
only in so fai as they were verified to him by his own judgment 
.ind conscience. He bclieveil, on grounds which seemed to him 
"Uificient, that the canomcal books of Senpturo were the only 
din ct revelation of God’s mind to man, and that the revelation 
was to be lead by the light of the ludwelhng Spiri|i assisting his 
own private judgment , and his sole study was to set down faith- 
liiliy, in a systsmatic form, the contents of the Book. The result 
IS a system so full of hoiosies, peculiarities, and subversive appli- 
I itious of Christian piincipLs, that no Protestant Church would 
toi one moment allow that the Tnatho is in any sense a correct 
01 autlioiitativu stitemcnt of Christian doctrme. In fact, the 
I'ltfUiv Is a complete argument in favour of the Catholic con- 
tention, tliat if men are to loat then faith on on inspired book, 
they must have the book explained to them by an infallible 
iiiterpieter. No possible stretch of toleration could bring Mil- 
tons heiesies within the categoiy of things indifferent: they 
concern the doctnno of tho Tnnity, the immorti^^ty of the soul, 
the necessity of ordmancos, the obseivanco of tho Sabbath, and 
the Christian family. The i 4 >reomeut of his Scriptoral views 
oil such points with what we know of his intellectual experience 
apart from Biblical study, is a stnking illustration of the un- 
soundness of the Protestant thooiy, that the authority of a book 
has power tO>* control tho independent judgment of an honest 
thinker. 

Although in theology Milton moved steadily forward to the 
end of his life, we notice one or two changes of opinion in minoi 
matters which seem to indicate a harder and more dogmatic 
temper than he had shown in bis youth. Surely, when he justi- 
fied his refusal to allow his daughters to learn the meadiug of 
tho Latin and Greek, which they read to him by rote, with the 
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famous sajing that one tongue was enough for a woman/’ he 
must liave forgotten the 

Parole adome di lingua piu d’una” 

wliicli had taken his heart captive in Italy thirty years before^ 
And, to pass to a point of some interest in the history of Milton’s 
poetry, how m we to reconcile the exclusive preference given to 
blank verse in the author^s note prefixed to Paradise Lost” with 
Milton’s early practice? It is strange to find the autlior of 
Lycidaa*’ speaking of rhyme as “ the invention of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched ftiatter and lame metre ; graced, indeed, 
since by the use of some famous modem poets, carried away by 
custom, but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and con- 
straint to express many things otherwise, and for the most part 
worse, than else they would have expressed them.” From the 
tenor of the sentences which follow, wo are inclined to think that 
Milton intended this judgment to apply only to heroic poems oi 
considerable length. If the supposition be admissible in the case 
of so careful a writer, we might conjecture that he dictated the 
paragraph entitled “The Vciac” in a few minutes as his imme- 
diate answer to the objection made by some readers on the first 
appearance of the poem, and reported to him by liis publisher. 
Simmons. This is substantially tho explanation adopted by Mr. 
Masson, It cannot be said that Milton hud any rooted objection 
to rhyme ; indeed, he used it, after the publication of “ Paradise* 
Lost” in the choruses of jSV( Afjonisfes. But we can imagine 
how the circumstance that some readers had been “ stumbled” 
by his blank verse, drew out at once the lofty and somewhat too 
sweeping reply. Some critics have been disposed to agree with 
the judgment as it stands; but general literary opinion is against 
it. The varied musical effects rendered possible by rliyme fir 
more than repay us for any con'^traint imposed or caprice su^- 
uested by the necessity of iElnding words that match in sound. 
We may refer to the poems of Mr. Browning for many proofs of 
the general rule that a poet who is not superior to the tempta- 
tion of curious or jingling collocations of words will be just as 
undignified in blank verse as he is in rhyme. 

We cannot profess to have given anything like^ systematic 
account of the wealth of carefully verified facts to be found in 
Mr. Masson’s volumes, and we have left ourselves no space to 
speak of the beautiful and elaborate edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works which we owe to the same scholarly hand. It would bo 
almost presumptuous to say anything of Milton as a man of 
lettera Almost every one of tne supreme masters of our lan- 
guage lince his time has rendered tiibuto to his genius ; we may 
say that his dicuori has pass^ed iiito the very texture of all the 
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best English speech and writing. But of Milton as the represen- 
tative man of a revolutionary age there is Ktill something to be 
sairl. We do not know whether our reflections on this aspect of 
liis biography are such as Mr. Masson would approve. We offer 
them in tne belief that an examination of Puritanism from a 
secular point of view is much needed at the present time. Igno- 
rant eolftempt for the Puritans has almost disappeared from our 
literature ; there is some danger that its place may be taken by 
a mood of uncompromising Puritan-worship. Writers who are 
as far as possible from agreeing with the religious opinions of our 
si'vonteenth-century ancestors have succeeded in working them- 
selves into an unlimited belief in Biblical politics and the Beign 
of the Saints. We regard this belief as a delusion ; but we desire 
to speak with all reverence of the men who emancipated this 
nation from the evil rule of Sacerdotalism and Kingcraft. 


Akt. IV.— The Greek Humanists : Nature and Law. 

A Hvieiit Laiu. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 7th ed. 1878. 

I N a former Article we traced the rise and progress of phy- 
sical philosophy among the ancient Greeks. We showed 
how a few great thinkers, borne on by an unparalleled develop- 
ment of intellectual activity, worked out ideas respecting the 
order of nature and the constitution of matter which, after more 
than two thousand years, still remain as fresh and fruitful as 
ever; and we found that, in achieving these results, Greek 
thought W21S itself determined by ascertainable laws. Whether 
controlling artistic imagination or penetrating to the objective 
truth of things, it remained always essentially homogeneous, and 
worked under the same forms of circumscription, analysis, and 
opposition. It began with extt*rnal nature, and with a far dis- 
tant past ; nor could it begin otherwise, for only so could the 
subjects of its later meditations be reached. Only aft^ less 
sacrod beliefs have been shaken can ethical dogmas be ques- 
tioned. Only when discrepancies of opinion obtrude themselves 
on man’s notice is the need of an organising logic experienced. 
And the mind’s eye, originally focussed for distant objects alone, 
has to be gradually restricted in its range by the pressure of 
accumulated experience before it can turn from past to present, 
from successive to contemporaneous phenomena. Wc have now 
to undertake the not less interesting task of showing how the 
new culture, the new conceptions, the new power to think ob- 
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tained through those earliest speculations reacted on the life from 
which they hprang, transformiug the morale religious, and poli- 
tical creeds of Hellas^ and pref^ng, as nothing else could pre- 
pare, the vaster revolution which has given a new dignity to 
existence, and substituted, in however imperfect a form, for the 
adoration of animalisms that lie below man, the adoration of an 
ideal that mA ilbove him, but only personifies the best dements 
of his own nature, and therefore is possible for a perfected 
humanity to realise. 

While most educated persons will admit that the Greeks nro 
our masters in science and literature, in politics and art, some 
even among those who are free from theological prejudices \\ill 
not be prepared to grant that the principles which claim to guide 
our conduct are only a wider extension or a more specific appli- 
cation of Greek ethical teaching. Hebraism has been oppobod 
to Hellenism as the educating power whence our love of 
righteousness is derived, and whicli alone prevents the foul 
orgies of a primitive nature- wonship from being still celebrated 
in the midst of our modern ci\dlizatioD. And many look on old 
Homan religion as embodying a sense of duty higher than any 
be(|neatbed to us by Greece. The Gieeks have, indeed, suffered 
seriously from their own siucerity. Their literature is a perfect 
image of their life, reflecting evciy blot and every flaw, unveiled, 
unculoured, undisguised. It wfis, most fortunately, never suli- 
jected to the revision of a jealous priesthood, bent on removing 
every symptom inconsistent with the hypotlu^sis of a domination 
exercised by themselves through all the past. Nor yet has thei»' 
bistoiy been systematically falbified to prove that they never 
wrongfully 'attacked a neighbour, and wore invariably obliged to 
conquer in self-defence. Still, even taking the records as they 
stand, it is to Greek rather than to Hebrew or Roman annals 
that we must look for examples of true virtue, and in Greek 
literature, earlier than in any other, occur precepts like those 
which are now held to be most distinctively characteristic of 
Christian ethics. Let us never forget that only by Stoical 
teaching was the narrow aud cruel formalism of ancient Roman 
law elevated into the “ written reason” of the imperial jurists; 
only affter receiving successive infiltrations of Greek thought was 
the ethnic monotheism of J uduca expanded into a cosmopolitan 
religion. Our popular theologians are ready enough to admit 
that Hellenism was providentially the means of giving Christi- 
anity a world- wide diffusion; they ignore the fact that it gave 
the new faith not only wings to fly, but also eyes to see and a soul 
to love. From very early times there was an intuition of huma- 
nity in Hellos that only needed dialectical development to be- 
come an alUsttfficienl law of life. Homer sympathizes ardently 
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'with his own countrymen, hut he never vilifies their enemies. 
Ho did not, nor did any Greek, invent impure legends to account 
for the origin of hostile tribes whose kinship could not be disowned ; 
unlike Samuel» he regards tne sacrifice of prisoners with unmixed 
abhorrence. What would he, whose Odysseus will not allow a shout 
of triumph to be raised over the fallen, have said to Deborah's 
exultation at the murder of a suppliant fugitive^ Courage was^ 
indeed, with him the highest virtue, and Greek literature abounds 
in martial spirit-stirring tones, but it is nearly always by the 
necessities of self-defence that this enthusiasm is invokc^d ; with 
Pindar and Simonides, with iEschylus and Sophocles, it is resist- 
ance to an invader that wo find so proudly commemorated ; and 
the victories that make Greek history so glorious were won in 
lighting to repel an unjust aggression perpetrated either by tlio 
barbarians or by a tyrant state among the Greeks themsclvos. 
There was, as will be shown hereafter, an unhappy period when 
right was either denied, or, what comes to the same thing, iden- 
tified with might; but this offensive paradox only served to 
waken true morality into a more vivid self-consciousne&s, and 
into the felt need of discovering for itself a stronger foundation 
than usage and tradition, a loftier sanction than mere worldly 
success could afford. The most universal principle of justice, to 
treat others as we should wish to be treated ourselves, seems 
before the Rabbi Hillers time to have become almost a common- 
place of Greek ethics difficulties left unsolved by the Book of 
Job were raised to a higher level by Greek philosophy; and 
long before Si. Paul, a Plato reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come. 

No one will deny that the life of the Greeks was stained with 
foul vices, and that their theory sometimes fell to the level of their 
]>ractice. No one who believes that moral truth, like all truth, 
has been gradually discovered, will wonder at this phenomenon. 
If moral conduct is a function of social life, then, like other func- 
tions, it will be subject, not only to growth, but also to disease, 
and decay. An intense and rapid intellectual development 
may have for its condition a totally abnormal state of society, 
where certain vices unknown to ruder ages spring up and 
flourish with rank luxuriance. When men nave to take 
women along with them on cvciy new path of inquiry, pro- 


* * **Tlioa shalt not t$ke that which is mine, and may I do to otherb ub I 
would that they should do to me” (Plato, Laws, 913 A, J^owett’s TrausL, \oL 
V. p.483). Isocrates makes a king addressing his governors say: You should 
be to others what you think 1 should bo to you” {Nicocles, 49). And au'iin : 
‘'Do not to others what it makes you atigry to sailor yourselves” {I hid. 
Gl). A similar observation is attribul od to Thates, doubtless by an anachrouibin 

(Diogenes Laertius, Book I. chap. i. 36). 
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gress will be considerably retarded^ although its benefits will 
ultimately be shared among a greater number, and will be 
better insured against the danger of a violent reaction. But the 
w'ork that Hellas was oomraissiooed to perform could not wait ; 
it had to be accomplished in a few generations, or not at all. The 
baibariaus we|e pressing in on every side, not merely with the 
weight of invmmg armies, but with the deadlier pressure of a 
benumbing superstition, with the brute-worship of Egypt and the 
devil-worship of Phainicii:^ with their delirious orgies, their muti- 
lations, their crucifixions, and their gladiatorial contests. Already 
in the later dramas of Euripides and in the Bhodian school of 
sculpture we see the awful shadow coming nearer, and feel the 
poisonous breath of Asia on our faces. Reason, the reason by 
>vhich these terrors have been for ever exorcised, could only 
arrive at maturity under the influence of free and uninterrupted 
discussion carried on by men among tliemselves in the gymna- 
sium, the agora, the ecclesia, and the dicasteiy. The resulting 
and inevitable separation of the sexeh bred frightful disorder.^, 
which through oil changes of creed have clung like a moral pes- 
tilence to the shores of the iEgean, and have helped to compli- 
cate political problems by joining to religious hatred the fiercer 
animosity of physical disgust But whaievcr were the corruptions 
of Greek sentiment Greek ifiiilosophy had the power to purge 
them away. ‘‘Follow nature^* became the watchword of one 
school after another ; and a precept which at first mry have 
meant only that man should not fall below the brutes, was finally 
so interpreted as to imply an absolute control of sense by reason. 
JSo loftier standard of sexual purity has ever been inculcated 
tlian that fixed by Plato in Lis latest work, the Laws. Isocrates 
bids liTisbauds set an example of conjugal fidelity to their W'ves. 
Socrates had already declnicd that virtue was the same for both 
sexes. Xenophon interests himse lf in the education of women. 
Idato would give tliera the same training, and everywhere 
ciatti them in the same functions with men. Equally decisivi* 
evidence of a theoretical opposition to slavery is not forthcoming, 
and we know that it was unfortunately sanctioned by Plato anil 
Aristotle, in this respect no better inspired than the Early Chris- 
tians ; nevertheless, the germ of such an opposition existed, and 
will hereafter bo pointed out. 

It has been said that the Greeks only worshipped beauty ; that 
they cnltivated morality from the mstbetic side ; that virtue was 
With them a question, not of duty, hut of taste. Some very 
strung texts migliL be quoted in support of this judgment, For 
exaiupw, wc find ibocrates Maying, in his encomium on Helen, 
that “ Beaut} is the first of all things in majet<ty, and honour, 
and divineuths. If i, ea<iy to see its power; there ore many 
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things which have no share of courage, or wisdom, or justice, 
whicli yet will be found honoured above things which have each 
of those, but notliing which is devoid of beauty is prized ; all 
things are scorned which have not been given their part of that 
attribute ; the admiration for virtue ^elf comes to this, that of 
all manifestations of life virtue is thf most hemdiful!'^ And 
A.ristotle distinguishes the highest courage as willingness to die 
for the icaXrfv, So also Plato describes philosophy as a love 
“ that leads one from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair 
piactices to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of 
beauty is. And this is that life beyond all others which man 
should live in the contemplation of beauty ab8olute.”t Now, 
first of all, wo must observe that, while loveliness has boon 
worshipped by many others, none have conceived it under a loim 
so worthy of worship as the Greeks. Beauty with them was 
iioither little nor fragile, nor voluptuous ; the sours energies were 
not relaxed but exalted by its contemplation ; there was in 
element of austero and commanding dignity. The Argive Here, 
ill 3 ugh revealed to us only througli a softened Italian copy, has 
more divinity in her countenance than any Madonna of them 
all ; and the Melian Aphrodite is distinguished by majesty of 
form not less than by purity and sweetness of expression* This 
b('auty was the unreserved information of matter by mind, the 
visible rendering of absolute power, wisdom, and goodness. There- 
foie what a Greek worshippcii was the perpetual and ever-present 
enrigiziug of mind ; but he forgot that beauty cau only exist as 
a oombiiiatioii of spirit with sciihe ; and, after detaching the 
higher element, he continued to call it by names and clothe it iu 
atti butes proper to its earthly manifestations alone. Yet such 
an extension of thi' msthetir soiitimout involved no weakening 
of the moral fibre. A service comprehending all idealisms in one 
d» inaucled the self-effacement of a laborious preparation and tbe 
self-restraint of a gradual achievement. They who pitched the 
gOiil of thoir aspiration so high, know that the paths leading up 
to it wore rough, and steep, and long; they felt that perfect 
woiknianship and perfect taste, being supremely precious, must 
be supremely difficult as well ; ^^aXcTrov to KoXiiv they said, the 
beautiful is hard — hard to judge, hard to win, and hard to keep. 
He who has passed through that stern discipline need tremble at 
no other ta sk ; uor has duty anything to fear from a coru- 


» We gladly avail oarselves of the masterly traMlation giv^^^ 

Jebb. The whole of this splendid passage will be found in his Attic Ora orb, 

vol. u. pp. 78, 79. 211 C, JowetVs Transl, vol. ii. 
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panionship whose ultimate requirements are coincident with 
her own, and the abandonment of which for a joyless 
asceticism can only lead to the reappearance as an invading 
army of forces that dkotild have been catetudied as indispensable 
allica ^ 

Thus much for the cumnt prejudices that seemed likely to 
interfere with a favourable consideration of our subject We 
have next to Study the conditions by which the form of Greek 
ethical philoBOphy was originally determined. Foremost among 
these moat be placed the moral conceptions already current long 
l>efore systematic reflection could be^n. What they were may 
be partly gathered from some wise saws attributed by the Greeks 
themselves to their Seven Sages, but probably current at a much 
earlier period. The pith of these maxims token collectively is to 
recommend the qualities attributed by our own philosophic poet 
to his perfect woman : — 

“ The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill.” 

We may say almost as briefly that they inculcate complete inde- 
pendence both of our own passions and of external circumstances, 
with a corresponding respect for the independence of others to 
be shown by using persuasion instead of force. Their tone will 
perhaps be best understood by contrast with that collection of 
Hebrew proverbs which has come down to us under the name of 
Solomon, but which Biblical critics now attribute to a later period 
and a divided authorship. While these regularly put forwanl 
material prosperity as the chief motive to good conduct, Hellenic 
wisdom teaches indifference to the variations of fortune. To a 
Greek, “ tbo power that makes for righteousness,” so far from 
being " not oUrselves,” was our own truest self, the far-seeing 
reason that should guard us from elation and from depression, 
from passion, and from surprise. Instead of being offered old 
age as a reward, we are told to bo equally prepared for a long 
and for a short lifa 

Two precepts stand out before all others, which, trivial as they 
may seem, are uttered from the very soul of Greek experience, 
"lie moderate,” and "know thyself.” Their joint observance 
constitutes tiie characteristic virtue of Sdphrosynfi, which means 
all that we understand by temperance, and a great deal more 
besides ; so much, in fact, that very clever Greeks were hard set 
to dqdne it, and very wise Greeks could pray for it as the fairest 
gift of the gods. Let us suppose that each individual has a 
sphere of activity marked out tor him by his own nature and 
bis specud ennronmont ; then to discern clearly the limits of that 
sphere and to keep within them would be Sflphroqmfi, while the 
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(li&cci'nmcnt taken alone would be wisdom. The same solf-re- 
straint operating as a check on interference with other spheres 
would be justice ; wbQe the expansive force by which a man fills 
up his entire sphere and miards it against aggressions 
may be called courage. Thue we are enabled to comprehend 
thu many>dded signmcance af 86phroqruS, to see how it could 
stand both for a particular virtue and for all virtuousness what- 
ever. We need only glance at Homer’s poem^ and in particular 
at tho Iliad — a much deeper as well as a more brilliant work than 
the Odyssey — ^to perceive how very earlv this demand for mode- 
ration combined with self-knowledge had embodied itself in 
Greek thought. Agamemnon violates the rights of Achilles under 
the influence of immoderate passion and through ignorance of 
how little we can accomplish without the hero’s assistance. 
Achilles again carries his vindictiveness too far, and suffers in 
consequence. But his self-knowledge is absolutely perfect ; con- 
scious that he is first in the field while others are better in 
council, he never undertakes a task to which his powers are not 
fully adequate ; nor does he enter on his final work^of vengeance 
without a clear consciousness of the speedy death that its comple- 
tion will entail on himself. Hector, too, notwithstanding ominous 
forebodings knows his duty and does it, but with much less just 
an estimate of his own powers, leading him to pursue his success 
too fur, and then when the tide has turned not permitting him to 
make a timely retreat within the walls of Troy. So with the 
secondary characters. Patroclus also oversteps the limits of 
moderation, and pays the penalty with his life. Diomed silently 
boars the unmerited rebuke of Agamemnon, but afterwards re- 
calls it at a most efiective moment when rising to oppose the 
craven counsels of tho great king. This tho Greeks called 
observing opportunity, and opportunism was with them as with 
French politudons a form of moderation.*^ Down at the very 
bottom of the scale Thorsites and Dolon are signal examples of 
men who do not know their sphere and suffer for their foll^. In 
tho Odyssey, Odysseus is a nearly perfect type of wisdom jmned 
with self-control, erring if we remember rightly only once when he 
insults Polyphemus before the ship is out of danger; while his 
comrades perish from want of these same gifts. 

tio far virtue was with the Greeks what it must inevitably be 
with all men at first, chiefly self-regarding, a refined form of pru- 
dence. Moreover, other regarding virtues gave less scope for reflec- 
tion, being originally comprehended under obedience to the law. 
But there were two drcumstonces which could not long escape thoir 
notice ; first, that fraud and violence are often, at least apparently 


* Pindar uses leaipds and pirpov as synonymous terms. 
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profitable to those who perpetrate them, a fact bitterly remarked 
by Hesiod ; and, secondly, that society cannot hold together with- 
out justice. It was long before Governments grewup willing and 
able to protect their simjects from mutual aggressions, nor docs 
positive law create morality, but implies it, and could not be worked 
without it. Nor could international obligations be enforced by a 
superior tribunal; hence they have remained down to the 
present day a fertUe theme for ethical discussion. It is at this 
point that morality forms a junction with religion, the history of 
whidi is highly interesting, but which can here Ite only briefly 
traced. The Olympian divinities os placed before us by Homer 
arc anything but moral. Their conduct towards each other is 
that of a dissolute nobility ; towards mtn it is that of unscrupulous 
partisans and patrons. A loyal adherence to friends and grati- 
tude for sacrificial offerings aro their most respectable character- 
istics, raising them already a litUo above tho nature-powu-i 
whence they were derived. Now, mark how they first beeonio 
moralised. It is by being made witnesses to an oath. Any om* 
who is called in to testify to a promise feels aggrieved if it is broken, 
looking on the breach a.s an insult to his own dignity^^^ the 
Third Commandment well jmts it. In'- nnine has beempdti in 
vain. Thus it happened that the same gods^o left every other 
(.rime unpunished, visited pojury with severMld speedy retribu- 
tion, <x>ntinoed even after the offender's death. Respect for a 
contract is the primary form of moral obligation, and still seems? 
to possess a peculiar hold over uneducated minds. We soo eve ry 
day how many persons will abstain from actions which they know 
to be immoral because tluy have given their word to that effect, 
not because the actions thomselves are wrong. And for that 
reason law-courts would be more willing to enforce contracts tliiu) 
to redress injuries. If, theu, one person inflicted damage on 
another he might afterwards in order to escape r(^liation from 
the injured Jjarty, or from his family, engage to giVfe satisfaction, 
and the court would compel him to redeem his promise.^ Thus 
contract by jirocuring redress for every species of wrong would 
gradually extend its own obligatory character to abstinence from 
injury in general, and the divine sanctions primarily invoked on be- 
half of oaths would be extended with them over the whole domain 
ol moral conduct. Nor is this all Laws and justice oncu esta- 
blished would require to have their origin accounted for, and 
according to the usual genealogical method of the early Greeks 
would be described as children of the gods^ who would thus 
l)e interested in their welfare, and would avenge their violation, 


• See Maine’s “Aiuiient Law,” chap. x. "The Early History of Delict 
andOtma” 
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.1 sta^e of reflection already reached in the Works and Dat/s of 
flesLod. Again, when oracles like that at Delphi had obtained 
wide-spread renown and authority, they would be consulted not 
only on ceremonial questions and matters of policy, but also ou 
d^bciteable points of moiality. The divine responses being un- 
biassi d by personal interest, would necessarily be given in accord- 
auce with received rules of rectitude, and would be backed by all 
the tcirors of a superiiatural sanction. It might even be dan- 
gerous to assume that the god could possibly give his support to 
w 1 oijg-domg. A story told by Herodotus proves that such actually 
w IS the case. There lived once at Spaita a certain man named 
Glau('us, who had accpiired so great a reputation for probity that 
diiniig the tioublous times of the Peisian conquest a wealthy 
^MfleMau thought it advisable to deposit a large sum of money 
with liirn foi safe keeping. After a considerable time the money 
\%as clainiod by his cliddien, but the honesty of Qlaucus was not 
pi oof against temptation He pietended to have forgotten the 
wliole affair, and required a delay of three months before making 
11)) hi') riiJiid with legard to the v didity of then demand. During 
tliat Intel vai he consulted the Dtlphic oiaclo to know whether 
lie might possess liunselt of the money by a false oath. The 
aiiswtT wab that it would be for bis immediate advantage to do 
hO , all must die, the faithful and the pcrjuied alike , but Horcus 
foith) had a uamtloss sou swift to puisne without feet» stiong to 
is|j without hands, who would destioy the whole race of the 
mill I. Glaucuscitivedfoigivc ness, but was informed that to tempt 
liie god was equivalent to eoniinitting the crime. He went 
home and restoied the deposit, but his whole family perished 
utterly fiom the Ijiid befoie three geueiatious had pabsed by. 

Yet auothor step leiiiaiiied to take Punishment must be 
liiUisfeirod fioui a man's iimocent childieii to the man himself in 
<i liiiure life. But the Olympian theology was, ongiocQly at 
least, poweiless to tins levolution Its gods, being personi- 
licatiousof celestial piieiiomeiia, had nothing to do with the dark 
underworld whithci men deseeuded after death. There existed, 
however, side by side with the biiiliant religion of courts and 
cauipb which Greek poetry has made so familiar to us, another 
religion more popular with simple country*folk, to whom war 
mi ant ruin, courts of justice a niecms invented by kings forexact- 
ing bribes, sea-voyages a senseless iiupiiideuce, chariot-racing a 
sinful waste of money, and beautiful women drones in the human 
hive, demons of extravagance invented by Zeus for the purpose 
of venting his spite against mankind. What interest could these 
poor people take in the lespleudeut guardians of their hereditary 
opjuebsors, in Herd and AthSnS, A^lo and Poseidon, Artemis 
and AphioditS ? But they had other gods peculiar to themselves, 
LVol. CXIII. No. CCXXIV.] Nlw Smihs, Vol. LVIL No II. C C 
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whose worship was wrapped in mystery, partly that its objects 
need not be lured away by the attraction of richer offerings else- 
where, partly because the activity of these Chtbonian deities, as 
they were called, was naturally associated witli darkness and 
secresy. Presiding over birth and death, over seed-time and 
harvest and vintage, they personified the frost-bound sleep of 
vegetation in winter and its return from a dark underworld in 
spring. Out of thoir worship grew stories that told how Per- 
sepbonS, the fair daughter of Dimeter, or Mother Earth, was car- 
ried away by Pluto to roign with him over the shades below, hut 
after long searching was restored to her mother for eight months 
in every year; and how Dionysus, the wine-god, was twice boin, 
first from the earth burned up and fainting under the intoleiable 
fire of a summer sky, res{)ective]y personified as Seinele and her 
lover Zeus, then from tlie protecting mist wrapped round him 
by his divine father, of whom it formed a part. Dionysus, too^ 
was subject to alternations of depression and triumph, from tlu* 
recital of which Attic drama was developed, and gained a footing 
in the infernal regions, whither we accompany him in the Frntf^ 
of Aristophanes. Another country god was Hermes, who secMus 
to have been associated with phinting and possession, with tbt' 
demarcation and exchange of pri»peity, and who was also a con- 
ductor of souls to Uade^. Finallv , th<»ie w (To tlu* Erinyes, children 
of night and dwellers in subtenaneau darkness; they could bit*ed 
pestilence and discord, but could also avert them ; they could blast 
the produce of the soil or iucn'ase its luxuriance and feitilitv , 
when blood was spilt on the ground,* they made it blossom up 
again in a harvest of letiibutive hatied ; tbi^y pursued the guilty 
during life, and did not relax ibtir grtisp after deaili ; all law, 
whether physical or moral, wa.s undt-r ilieir protection ; the same 
Erinyes who, ill the Od}s^ey, avenge on <Ldipus the suicide of his 
mother, in the Iliad will not allow the iniraculou.s speaking of a 
horse to continue ; and we have seen in our former Article how, 
according to Heraclitus, it is they who also prevent the snii fioiii 
transgressing his appointed limits.'^ Demet^r and Persephone, 
too, seem to have been law-giving goddesses, as their great fes- 
tival, celebrated by women alone, was called the Thesmophoria, 
while eternal happiness was promised to those who had bei^u 
initiated into their mysteries at Eleusis; and we also fiuii 
that moral maxims were graven on the marble busts of Uerrres 
placed along every thoroughfare in Athens, We can thus uiidi*r- 
stand why the mutilation of these llerm© caused such rage and 
terror, accompanied, as it was rumoured to be, by a profanation of 

* Compare Wordsworth - 

TIiou doft prt'Herve tlie stare fmro wrong. 

And the must ancient hei^vens thnmgli tiiee are freeb and btrong.'* 

Odd to Duty, 
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the Eleusinian mysteries ; for any attack on the deities in question 
would seem to prefigure an attack on the ^ttled order of things, 
the popular rights which they both symbolized and protected. 

Here, then, we find, chiefly among the rustic population, a 
religion intimately associated with morality, and including the 
doctrine of retribution after death. But this simple faith, though 
well adapted to the few wants of its original votaries, couM not 
be raised to the utmost expausiou ami purity of which it was 
susceptible without being brought into vivifying contact with that 
oth*T Olympian religion which, as we have seen," belonged more 
))oculiar1y to the ruling aristocracy. The poor may be moie 
moral than tfle rich, and the country than the town ; nevertheless 
It IS from dwellers in cities, and from the higher classes, includ- 
iijg as they do a large per ceutage of educated large-minded 
individuals, that the impulses to moral progress always proceed. 
It the narrowueas and hardness of primitive social arrangements 
were pvercome ; if justice was disengaged from the ties, of blood- 
ndationship, and tempered with consideration for inevitable 
t rror ; if deadly feuds w’ere terminated by habitual appeal to 
arbitration ; if the worship of one supreme ideal was substituted 
tor a blind sympathy with the ebb and flow of life on earth ; if 
the luimerical strength of States was increased by giving shelter 
to fugitives ; if a Hellenic natiou was created and held together 
by a coininon literature and a common civilization, by oracles 
accessible to all, and by periodical games in which every free- 
born Greek could take part ; and, lastly, if a brighter abode than 
the slumberous garden of Peiseplione was assigned alter death 
to the godlike heroes who had come forth from a twice repeated 
ordeal with souls unstained by sin ; — all this was due to the 
military rather than to the industrial classes, to the spirit that 
breathes through Homer rather than to the tamer iuspiratiou of 
I Icbiod's muse. But if justice was raised to an Olympian throne ; 
if righteous providence, not less than creative power, bi^me an 
mahonable attribute of Zeus ; if lyric poetry, from Archiloclius 
to Simonides and Pindar, is one long hymn of prayer and praise 
ever turned iipwaid in adoring love to the divine ( we must 
remember that Themis was a synonyme for Earth, and that Pro- 
metheus, the original friend of humanity, for whose benefit he 
invented every useful art, augury include, was her son. The 
seeds of immortal hope were first planted in the fructifying 
bosom of DSmSt^r, and lifts a forsaken Ariadnd, took refuge iii 
the mystical embraces of Dionysus from the memory of a pro- 
mise that had allured her to betray. Thus, we may conjecture 
that between hall and f.irm-house, between the Olympian and 
the Chthonian religions, there was a constant reaction going on, 
during which ethical ideas were condnually expanding, and extn- 

c c ^ 
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eating themselves from the superstitious elements associated 
with their earliest theolo^icsd expression. 

This process conceived by iEschylus as a conflict bet^iieou 
two generations K gods, ending with their complete reconcilia- 
tion. In the Prometk^ Bound we have the teginning of tht^ 
conflict, in the EumienidcH its close. Our sympathies are a])])a- 
nmtly at first intended to be enlisted on behalf of the older divi- 
iiilicR, but at last are claimed exclusivelv by the younger. As 
opposed to Prometheus, Zeus is eviden^y in the wrong, and 
seeks to make up for his deficiencies by aroitrary violdbce. In 
the 0\^cia he is the champion of justice against iniquity, and 
through his interpreter, Apollo, he enforces a revised moral code 
against the antiquated claims of the Erinyes; these latter, how- 
ever, ultimately <*onseu ting to become guardians of the iiewbocful 
order. The ..Eschyloau drama shows us Greek religion at the 
liighest level it could reach, unaided by philosophical reflection. 
With Sophocles a perceptible decline lias already begun.^ We 
are loth to ssiy anything that may sound like disparageineut ot 
so noble a poet. We yield to noue in admiration for one who 
has combined the two higlu'St qualities of iirt — swuetness aud 
strength — more completely than any other singer, Homer alom* 
excepted, and who has given the prunordial affectious their dtii- 
iiitive expression for all time. IJut we cauiiot help perceivimrau 
element of superstition in his dramas which, so far, di&tiuguislios 
them unfavourably fiotn those of his Titanic jiredecessor. With 
Sophocles, when the gods interfere it to paiiisk disrespeet 
towards themselves, not to enforce justice lietweeu man and man 
Ajax perishes by his own hand beeaiise ho has nc^giectod to ask 
for divine assistance in b.ittle. Lams and Jocaste come to a 
tragic end through disobedience to a perlectly aibitrary orach* , 
and as a part of tlie same divine purpose CEdipus encounters tlu' 
most flightful calamities by no fault of his ovvii The gods are, 
moreover, exclusively objectsof fear; theirsole business is to enfor(*e 
the fulfilment of euigmatie prophecies ; they give no assistance to 
the pious and virtuous characters. Antigone is allowed to perinh 
for having performed the last duties to lier brother’s corpse, 
Neoptolemus receives no aid in that struggle between ambition 
on the one hand with tmthfulness and pity on the other winch 
makes his character one of the most interesting in all imaginative 
literature. When Athenfi bids Odysseus exult over the degiada- 
tion of Ajax, the generous Ithacan refuses to her face, and falls 
back on the consciousness of a common humanity uniting him in 
sympathy with his prostrate foe. 

The rfb within the fluto went on widening till all its music 
was turned to jarring di8C'>r(l. With the third great Attic diaina- 
tist we arrive at a period of complete dissolution. Morality is 
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not only Reparated from mythological tradition, but is openly at 
war with it. Religious belief, after becoming almost monotheistic, 
has relapsed into polytheism. With Euripides the gods do not, 
as with his predecessors, form a common council. They lead an 
indepeudent existence, not interfering with each other, and pur- 
suing private ends of their own — often very disreputable ones. 
Aphrodite inspires Phsedra with an incestuous passion for her 
stepson. Artemis is propitiated by human sacrifices. H6iS causes 
Heracles to hill his children in a fit of delirium. Zeus and 
Poseidon are charged with breaking their own lawR, and setting 
a bad example to mortals. Apollo, once so venerated, fares the 
worst of any. He outrages a noble maiden, and succeeds in 
jtnimiug off her chil^ on the man whom she subsequently marries. 
H(' iri.^tigates the murder of a repentant enemy who has come to 
seek forgivene.sR at his shrine. He fails to protect Orestes from 
the consequences of matricide, committed at his own unwise sug- 
g«\stion. Political animosity may have had something to do with 
these attacks on a god who was believed to side with the Dorian 
conft\leracy again.st Athens. Doubtless, also, Euripides disbelieved 
many of the scandalous stories that he selected as appropriate 
materials for dramatic representation. Hut a satire on immoral 
beliefs would have been unnecessary had they not been generally 
accepted. Nor was the poet himself altogether a freethinker. 
One of his latest and most splendid works, the liacchoB is 
a formal submi.ssion to the orthodox creed. Under the stimulus 
of an insane delusion, Fentbeus is toin to pieces by bis mother, 
Agav£ and her attendant, Mienads, for having presumed to 
oppose the introduction of Dionysus-worship into Thebea The 
antecedents of the new divinity are questionable, and the nature 
of his influence on the female population extremely suspicious. 
Vet much stress is laid on the impioty of Peutheus, and we are 
(dearly intended to consider his fate as well-deserved. 

Euripides is not a true thinker, and for that very reason fitly 
typifies a period when religion had been shaken to its very foun- 
dation, but still retained a strong Jiold on men’s minds, and 
might at any time reassert its ancient authority with unexpected 
vigour. We gather, also, from his writings, that ethical sentiment 
had undergone a parallel transformation. He introduces charac- 
ters and actions which the elder dramatis|s would have r^ected 
as unworthy of tragedy, and not only introduces them, but com* 
])oscs elaborate speeches in their defence. Side by side with 
examples of devoted heroism, we find such observations as that 
every one loves hiipself best, and that those are most prosperous 
who attend most exclusively to their own interests. It so happens 
that ill one instance whore Euripides has chosen a subject already 
handled by ^schylucf, the difference of treatment shows how 
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great a moral revolution had occurred in the interim. ^ The con- 
flict waged between Eteoclfis and Polyneiefe for their father's 
throne is the theme both of the Seven againet Theben and of 
the PhcenisscB. In both, Polyneiefis bases bis claim on grounds 
of right. It had been agreed that he and his brother should 
alternately hold sway over Thebes. His turn has arrived, and 
Mteocl&i refuses to give way. PolyneicSs endeavours to enforce 
Ins pretensions by bringing a foreign army against Thehe*s. 
iE<9chylus makes him appear before the walls with an allegoricnl 
figure of Justice on his 'shield, promising to restore him to las 
father's seat. On hearing this, Eteoclcs exclaims : — 

“Aye, if Jove's virgin daughter Justipe sliared 
In deed or thought of his, tlieii it might be. 

But neither when he left his mothers womb,* 

Nor in his ehildh(K>d, nor in youth, nor when 
The clustciing hair fir<«t gRthored round his chin. 

Hath Justice turned a|>pToviiit» eyes on him ; 

Nor deem I tlmt she comes lu^ ally, 

Now that he wastes hiH native land with war, 

Or Justice most unjustly wore slu- called 
If ruthless hearts could claim her fi llowship,” 

Euripides, with greater dramatic skill, brings the two brotht r.s 
together in presence of their mother, Jocastc. WhenPolyueiees 
has spoken, Eteoclcs replies : — 

“ Honour and wisdom are but empty names 
That mortals use, each with a ditlcreut meaning, 

Agreeing in tlie sound, not in the sense. 

Hear, mother, undisguised my whole resolve ! 

Were Sovereignly, chief goddess auioiig gods, 

Far set a.s is the ri.'-ing of a star, 

Or buried deep in stibterranean glooni. 

There I would s( ek and win her lor mine own. 

♦ f ♦ # 

Come fire, come sword, yoke horses to the car. 

And fill tlie plain with armed men, for I 
Will not give up Ihy royalty to him I 
Let all my life bo guiltless save in this : 

1 dare do any wrong for sovereign power— 

The splendid guerdon of a splendid sin.’* 

The contrast is not oAy direct, but designed, for Euripides had 
the work of his predecessor before him, and no doubt imagined 
that he was improving on it. 

We perceive a precisely similar change of tone on comparing 
the two great historians who have respectively recorded the 
struggle of Greece against Persia, and the struggle of imperial 
Athens against Sparta and her allies. Though born within fifteen 
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years of one another, Herodotus and Thucydides are virtually 
separated by an interval of two generations, for while the latti r 
rcpiesents the most advanced thought of his time, the former 
lived amoi^ traditions inherited from the age preceding his own. 
Now, iterodotus is not more remarkable for the earnest piety 
than for the clear sense of Justice that runs through his entire 
work, lie draws no distinction between public and private 
morality. Whoever makes war on his neighbours without pto- 
vocatioui or rules without the consent of the governed, is accord* 
ing to him in the wrong, although he is well aware that such 
wrongs are constantly committed. Thucydides knows nothing 
of supernatural interference in human affairs. After relating the 
tragical end of Nicias, he observes, not without a sceptical ten- 
dency, that of all the Greeks then living, this unfortunate 
general least deserved such a fate, so far as respectability of 
character went. If there are gods they bold their position by 
superior strength. That the strong should enslave the weak is 
a uuivorsal and necessary law of Nature. The Spartans, who 
among themselves were most scrupulous in observing tradi- 
tional obligations, in their dealings with others most openly iden- 
tified gain with honour, and expediency wuth right Even if the 
historian himself did not share these opinions, it is evident that 
they were widely cutertaiiicd by his contemporaries, and he ex- 
pressly informs us that Greek political morality had deteriorated 
to a frightful extent in consequence of the civil discords fomented 
by the conflict between Athens and Sparta ; while in Athens at 
luast a similar corruption of private morality had hognn with the 
great plague of its chief symptom being a mad desire to 
extract the utmost possible enjoyment from life, for which piir- 
jjose every means was on^dered legitimate. On this point 
Thucydides is confirmed and supplemented by the evidence of 
auotlier contemporary authority. According to Aristophanes, the 
aiicitmt discipline had in his time become very much relaxed. 
The rich were idle and extra\agant ; the poor mutinous ; youug 
men were growing more and more insolent to their elders ; reli- 
gion was derided ; all classes wore animated by a common desire 
to make money and to spend it on sensual enjoyment. Only, 
instead of tracing back this profound domorahzation to a change 
in the social enviroumeut, .tristopbanes attributes it to dema- 
gogues harassing informers and popular poets, but above all to 
the new culture then coming into vogue. Physical science had 
brought in atheism ; dialectic training had destroyed the sanciity 
of ethical restraints. When, however, the religious and virtuous 
•Socrates is put forward as a type of both tendencies, our confi- 
dence in the comic poets accuracy, if not in his good faith, 
becomes soriOu.sly shaken, and his whole tone so vividly recalls 
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the analogous invectives now hut led fr(»m press and pulpit against 
every philosophic theory, every scientific discovery, every soci il 
retonn at varunce with traditional beliefs oi threatening the 
sinistLi interests which have gathered round iniquitous institu- 
tions that at first we feel tempted to follow Mr Uiote in lojLct- 
ing his testimony altogether So far, however, as the act ml 
phenomena themselves are concerned, and apart from th< ii 
Derating antecedents, Aristophanes does but hnng into moio 
picturesque prominence what gi aver observers are content to indi 
cate, and what Plato, wilting a generation later, treats as ui 
uiiqucbtionable reality. Nor is the fact of a lowered moral ton*' 
g mg along with accelerated me nt il activity eitbei mcre<liblt oi 
unparalleled UotlMn history knows of at least two pi noils 
remarkable for such a conjunction, the Renaihsanee and tin 
eighteenth century, the formti stained with every imaginable 
cnine, the latter impiiie throuohout, and lapsing into hiooii 
thirsty violence at its close Moral progris^, like every otlm 
mode of motion, has its appropriate ih} thin — its epochs of &cvi n 
le&traint followed by epochs of iihellious license And when 
an aggravation of the k action fioin >\hith they penodicallv 
suffer, ethical principles have b( come issoc i itf d ivith a mytholo^v 
whose decay, at first retaidcd, is hiidly hastened by then acti- 
vity, it becomes still easier to underst lud liovv thev in iv share in 
Us discredit, and only regain then iscciuhncy by all\iiig tin in 
selves with a purified foirn of the old religion, until tiny can Ik 
disentangled from the coinproinisiiig sujipoit of all unverihc I 
theories whatevtjr We have eve rv reason to belu ve that On c k 
life and thought did pass through such acusis during the second 
hilf of the fifth cfniur> nc, and wc have now to deal with tin 
sjx^cnlative aspects of tlial ciisis, so far as they rxie lepreseritcd 
by the Sophists 

The woid sophist m modern languages means one who pur- 
posely uses fallacious arguments Our delmition was probahlv 
df nved from that given by Aristotle m his ‘ Topics,^' but <1 (ks not 
cntiiely reproduce it What we call sophistiy was with him 
eristic, or tlie art of unfair disputation ; and by sophist he m« ans 
one who practises the eristic art for gam He also defines 
sophistry as the appearance without the reality of wisdom A 
v( ry similar account of the Sopbftts and then art is given by 
Plato ip what seems to be one of his latei dialogues , and another 
dialogue, probably composed some time previously, shows us how 
eristic was actuxlly practised by two Sophists, EuthydSmus and 
Hionysodflius, who had learned the art, which is represented as a 
very easy accomplishment, when already old men. Their perform 
ance is not edifying, and one only wonclers how any Greek could 
have been induced to pay for the privilege of witnessing such an 
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exhibition. But the word sophist, in its original signification, 
was an entirely honourable name. It meant a sage, a wise and 
learned man, like Solon, or for the matter of that, like Plato and 
Aristotle themselves. The interval between these widely-dif- 
f( rent connotations is fitted up and explained by a number of 
individuals as to whom our information is principally, though by 
IK) moans entirel}', derived fiom Plato. All of them were pro- 
fessional teachers receiving payment for their services; all made 
it particular study of lanouage, some aiming more particularly 
at accuracy, others at beauty of expression. While no common 
doctrine can be attribut^ni to thorn as a class, as individuals tliey 
an' connected by a serit's of graduated transitions, the final oiit- 
roine of which will cnalile us to understand how, from a title of 
lespect, their name could lie turned into a byword of reproaeb. 
I'lio Sophists, conot'tniug whom some details have been traiis- 
niitted to us, are Protagoras, (iorgias, Prodiens, IlippiAs, Polus, 
*l'hni.symacbus, and the Eristics already mentioned We have 
jilaced them, so far as their ages can be determined, in chrono- 
logic d order, hut tlitir logical order is somewhat different. The 
first two on the list were born about kSO h C., and the second 
piiir fiossibly twenty years later. But neither Protagoras nor 
(forgias seems to have published his most characteristic theories 
until a rather advanced tune of life, for they are nowhere alluded 
to l)y tho Xetiophoriuc SocTite% who, ou the other hand, is well 
acMjuaiiited with both Prodicus aud llippias, while, conversely, 
Plato IS most interested in the former pair. \V e shall also presently 
see that the scepticism of the elder Sophists can best be*^explained 
bv reference to the more dogmatic theories of tlieir youngercon- 
tiKnporaries, vi hich again easily fit ou to the physical speculations 
oi earlier thinkers 

Prodicus was born in Coos, a little island belonging to the 
Atheniaii confederacy, and seems to have habitually resided at 
Athens. His health was delicate, aud lie wrapped up a good deal, 
as we learn from the ridicule of Plato, always pitiless to avaletu- 
rlinarian. J udging from two allusions in Aristophanes, he taught 
natural scieuce in such a manner as to conciliate even that un- 
sparing enemy of the new learning.* He also gave moral instruc- 
tion grounded on the traditional ideas of his country, a pleading 
specimen of which has been preserved. It is conveyed under 
t lie form of an apologue, entitled the Choice of Heracles, and 
was taken down in its present foim by Xenophon from the lips 
of Socrates, who quoted it witli full approval for the benefit of 


* Ou ytkp 7* viraKova-aifitv rov vvv /iierctfpocro^iTrov 

7rXr/p fj npodictt, r£ yAv fro^iav #ccu 7 ua>jiii 7 r ovvfica K.rJl. — CZoudff, 3G1-2. 
Cf. Jitrdi, bU2. 
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his own disciplea Prodicus also lectured on the use of words, 
laying especial emphasis on the distinction of synonyms. Wc 
hear, not without sympathy, that he tried to check the indiscri- 
minate employment of “ awful” )> which was even 

more rife at Athens than among ourselves. Finally^ we are 
told that, like many moderns, he considered the popular divini- 
ties to be personifications of natural phenomena. Hippias, wlio 
was a native of Elis, seems to have taught on very much the 
same system. It would appi^ar that he lectured principally on 
astronomy and physics, but did not neglect language, and is said 
to have invented an art of memory. His restless inquisitiveness 
was also exercised on ancient history, and his erudition in that 
subject was taxed to the utmost during a visit to Sparta, whore 
the unlettered people still delightc^d in old stories which among 
the more enlightened Greeks had been suuonseded by tojiics id 
livelier and fresher interest. At Sparta, too, he recited, with 
great afiplause, an ethical discourse under the form of advice 
given by Nestor to Nooptolemus after the capture of Troy. Wo 
know, on good authority, that Hippias habitually distinguished 
between natural and customary law, the former being, according 
to him, everywhere the same, while the latter varied from Stale 
to State, and in the same State at diflferont times. Natural law' 
he held to be alone binding and alone salutary. On this subji^ct 
the following expressions, evidently intended to be characteristic, 
are put iuto his mouth by Plato: — ^‘All of you w’ho are hoie 
present I reckon to be kinsman and friends and fcdlow-citizeii^, 
by naturd and not by law; for by natuie like is akin to like, 
whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and often compels us to 
do many things which are agaiii.st nature.”* Here two distinct 
ideas are implied, the idea that Nature is a moral guide, and, 
further, the idea tliat she is opposed to convention. The habit 
of looking for examples and lesson? to some simpler life than 
their own pi^vailed among the Greeks from a very early period, 
and is indeed very common in primitive societies Homer's 
similes are a case in point ; while all that we are told about the 
Innocence and felicity of the ^Liliiopians and HyperliOTcanh 
seems to indicate a deep-rooted belief in the moral superiority of 
savage to civilized nations; and Hesiod’s fiction oi the Four Ages, 
beginning with a golden age, arises from a kindred notion that 
intellectual progress is accompanied by mural corruption. Simo- 
nides of Ainorgus, illustrates the various types of womankind by 
examples from the animal world ; and iEsop's fables, dating from 
the first half of the sixth century, give ethical instruction under 
the same disguise. We have already pointed out how Greek 


♦ Plato, “Piofagoras,” 337 1>, Jowett’a Iransl., vol. i. p. 152. 
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rural religion established a thorough-going connection between 
physical and moral phenomenalf and how Ileracleitus followed 
in the same track. Now, one great result of early Greek thought, 
as described in our former Article, was to combine all these 
scattered fugitive incoherent ideas under a single conception, 
thus enabling them to elucidate and support one another. This 
was the conception of Nature as a universal all-creative eternal 
power, first superior to the gods, then altogether superseding 
them. When Homer culled Zeus the father of gods and men ; 
when Pindar said that both races, the divine and the human, are 
sprung from one mother (earth) ; when, again, he spoke ot law as 
an absolute king ; or when yEschylus set destiny above Zeus him- 
self ; they were but foreshadowing a more despotic authority, 
whose dominion is even now not extinct, is perhaps being re- 
newed under the title of evolution. The word nature was used 
by most phiiosophci>, and the thing was implied by all. They 
did not, indexed, commit the mistake of personifying a convenient 
abstraction, but a conception which they substituted for the gods 
would soon inherit every attribute of divine agency. Moreover, 
the Nature of philosopliy had three fundamental attributes 
admitting of ready application as ethical standards. She was 
everywhere the same ; fire burned in Greece and Persia alike. 
She tende<l towards an orderly system where every agent or 
element was limited to its ap])ro|)riatc sphere. And she pro- 
ceeded on a principle of universal compensation, all gains in one 
direction being paid for by lohse.s in another, and every disturbance 
being eventually rectified by a restoration of equilibrium. It 
was, indeed, by no means surprising that trutlis which were 
generalized from the experience of Greek social life should now 
return to confirm the orderliness of that life with the sanction of 
an alb pervading law. 

Euripides gives us an interesting example of the style in which 
this ethical application of physical science could he practised. 
We have seen how Eteocles expresses his determination to do 
and dare all for tlie sake of sovi^eign power. His mother, 
Jocastfi, gently rebukes him, as follows: — 

“ Honour Equality who binds together 
Both friends and cities and confederates, 

For equity is law, law equity ; 

The lesser is the preater's enemy, 

And disadvantaged aye begins the strife. 

From her our measures weights and numbers come. 
Defined and ordered by Equality 
Bo do the night's blind eye and sun's bright orb 
Walk equal courses in their yearly round, 

And neitlier is embittered by defeat ; 
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And while both light and darkness serve mankind 

Wilt thou not bear an el|ual in thy house ?'** 

On examining the apologue of Frodicu% we find it characterized 
by a somewhat similar style of reasoning. There is, it is trin^ 
no reference to physical phenomena, but Virtue dwells strongly 
on the truth that nothing can be had for nothing, and tliat 
pleasure must either be purchased by toil or atoned for by 
languor, satiety, and premature decay. We know also that the 
Cynical school, as represented by Antisthen^s, rejected all plea- 
sure on the ground that it was always paid for by au equal 
amount of pain ; and Heracles, the Prodicean type of a youth 
who follows virtue in preference to vice disguised as happiness, 
was also the favourite liero of the Cynics. Again, Plato alludes, 
in the Pbilebns, to certain thinkers, reputed to be “great on the 
subject of physics,*' wlio deny the very existence of pleasure. 
Critics have been at a loss to identify these persons, and ralln'r 
leluctautly put up with the explanation that Antisthenes and his 
school are referred to. Antisthenes was a friend of Prodicus, and 
may at one time have shated in his scientific studies, thus giving 
occamon to the association touched on by Plato. Hut is it 
not equally pofcsible that Prodicus lelt behind disciples, who, 
like him, combined mural with physical teaching; and, going a 
little further, may we not cunjeclure that their opposition to 
Hedonism was inherited from the master himself, who, like the 
Stoics afterwards, may have based it on an application of phy- 
sical reasoning to ethics ? 

Still mofe important was the antithesis between nature and 
coBvention, which, so far as we know, originated exclusively with 
Hippias. We have aln ady observed that universality and neces- 
sity were with the Greeks stiu.clirjg marks of naturalness Tlie 
customs of different countries were, on the other band, distin- 
guished by extreme variety, amounting sometimes to diametrical 
opposition. Herodotus was fond of calling attention to such 
'contrasts, only he drew from them the conclusion that law to be 
so arbitrary must needs possess supreme and sacred authority. 
Accoriling to the more plausible interpretation of Hippias, the 
variety, and, at least in Greek democracies, the changeability of 
law proved that it was neither sacred nor binding* He also 

* There is a delicious parodj of tiib method in the Clouds. A creditor 
Ubks Strepsiades, a ho has been taking leasons itf philosophy, to pay him the 
lulerest on a loan. St lejmiades begs to know whether the sea is any fuller now 
than It used t j be. “No,” replies the other, “ for it would not be just** (wyap 
biKmov frXsioif iivai). “ Then, you wretch” rejoins his debtor, “ do you sup- 
})osc that the acu is not to get any fuller althouuli all the rivers are flowing into 

it, and that your nioncv h to go on Increasing An argument against usury 
which we oommeiid to the uueutton of Mr. Raakin. 
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looked OD artificial social institutions as the sole cause of division 
and discord among mankind. More we already see the dawn of 
a cosmopolitanism afterwards preached by Cynic and Stoic 
[)biIosophers. Furthermore, to discover the natural rule of right, 
he compared th^e laws of "different nations, and selected those 
which were held by all in common as the basis of an ethical 
system.* Now, this is precisely what was done by the Roman 
jurists long afterwards under the inspiration of Stoical teaching. 
V\ e have it on the high authority of Sir Henry Maine that they 
identified the Jm QentUnn^ that is, the laws supposed to be 
obseived by all nations alike, with the Jus Natubrale^ that i», the 
code 1)y which men were governed in their primitive condition of 
innocence. It was by a gradual application of tiiis ideal standard 
tliat the numerous inecpialities between different classes of per- 
sons, enforced by ancient Kotnau law, were removed, and that 
contract was substj^tnted for status. Above all, the abolition of 
shivery was, if not diiectly caused, at any rate })Owerfully aided, 
by the belief tliai it was against Nature. At the beginning of 
the fouiteenth century we find Louis Ilutiu, King of France, 
assigning, as a leasoii for the enfranchisement of his serfs, that, 
“according to uatuial law, everybody ought to be born free,” 
and, although Sir 11. Maim* holds tills to have been a mistaken 
iiiterpietatiou of the jniidical axiom “omnes homines uatura 
a cjuales sunt,” wliich means not an ideal to be attained, but a 
pnmitive condition from which we have de])arted; nevertheless 
ii very faithfully leprotluceh tlie theory of those Greek philoso- 
phers from whom tlic idea of a natural law was derived. That, 
ill Aristotle^s lime at least, a pai'ty existed who were op|Xised to 
slavery on theoretical grouuds of right is perfectly evident from the 
language of the Politics. “ Some persons,” s^iys Aristotle, “think 
that sliivehold mg is against nature, for that one man is a slave 
and another fiee by law, wliile by nature there is no difference 
lietweeo them, for which leasoii it is unjust as being the resuilt of 
lorce.”t Ann he proceeds to prove the contrary at length. The 
same doctrine of natural equality led to important political con- 
seijuences, having again, according to Sir H. Maine, contributed 
both to the American Hcclaiatiou of Independence and to the 
French Revolution. e 

There is one more aspect desi'rving our attention, under which 
the theory of Nature has been presented both in ancient and 
modern times. A dialogue which, wliether rightly or wrongly 
attributed to Plato, ina> be taken as good evidence on the sub- 
ject it relates to, exhibits Ilippias in the character of a universal 
genius who can not only teach every science, and pnactise every 

* Xeuophon, “ Memorabilia,” Bk. iv. cap. 4, sect. 19. t Book i. cap 2. 
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kind of literary composition, but has also manufactured all the 
clothes and other articles al:^ut his person. Here we hav(» pre- 
cisely the sort of versatility that characterizes uncivilized socieiy , 
and tiiat believers in a state of Nature love to ^encourage at ail 
timea The division of labour, while it carries *us ever farther 
from barbarism^ makes us more dependent on each other. An 
Odysseus is master of many arts, a Theruistocles of two, a 
Demosthenes of only one. A Norwegian peasant can do more 
for lumself than an English countryman, and therefore makes a 
better colcmist. If we must return to Nature, our first step should 
be to learn a number of tnidc's. and so be better able to shift for 
ourselves. Such was the ideal of Hippias, and it was also the 
ideal of the eighteenth century. Its literature begins witii 
Robinson Crusoe, the story of a man who is accidentally com- 
pelled to provide himself, during many years, with ail the neces- 
saries of life. Its educational manuals are, in Prance, Rousseau s 
Emile; in England, Ea ml Janl and Merton, both teaching 

that the young should be thrown as iiuucli as possible on their 
own resources. One of its types is Diderot, who learns handi- 
ci-atts that be may describe them in the Kncyclopddie. Its two 
great spokesmen are Voltaire and Ooi^the, who, after cultivating 
every department of literature, take in statesmanship as well. 
And its last word is SchillerV “ Letters on ^Esthetic Culture,” 
holding up totality of existence as the supreme ideal to be sought 
after. 

There is no reason to believe that Hippias used bis distinction 
between Nature and convention as an aigumeut for despoiisiii. 
It would rather appear that, if anything, he and his school 
desired to establish a more coujplete equality among men. 
Cthera, however, both rhetoriciaris ami ]>ractical statesmen, were 
not slow to draw an oppiisite conclusion. They saw that where 
no law was recognised, as between dill'erent nations, nothing but 
violence and the right of the stronger prevailed. It was once 
believed that aggressions which human law could not reach 
found no favour with the gods, and dread of the divine dis- 
pleasure may have done something towards restraining them. 
But religion had partly been destroyed by the new culture, 
partly perverted into a sanQ|ion for wrong-doing. By what 
right, it was asked, did Zeus himself reign ? Had he not un- 
lawfully dethroned his father, Cronos, and did be not now hold 
' power simply by virtue of superior strength ? Similar reasonings 
were soon applied to the internal government of each State. It 
was alleged that the ablest citizens could lay claim to, uncon- 
trolled supremacy by a title older than any social fiction. Rules 
of right meant nothing but a permanent conspiracy of the 
weak to withdiaw themselves from the legitimate dominion of 
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tbc‘ir bom master, and to bamboozle him into a Foluntary 
sum^uder of his natural privileges. Sentiments bearing a supei- 
iicial resemblanoe to these have occasionally fqpnd utterance 
among ourselves. Nevertheless, it would be most unjust to com- 
})j.re Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude with Critias and Callicles. 
We believe that their preference of despotism to representative 
government is an entire mistake. But we know that with them 
as with us the good of the governed is the sole end desired. 
The gentlemen of Athens sought after supreme power only as 
a means for giatifying their worst passions without let or 
Inndrauce, and for that purpose they were ready to ally thom- 
selvc') with every foieign enemy in turn, or to flatter the capuces 
of the D6mos if that policy promised answer equally well. 
T\\fi antisocial theories of these “ young lions," as they were called 
by their enemies and sometimes by themselves also, do not seem to 
h ivo been supported by any pubbe teacher. If we are to believe 
Plato, l*olus, a Sicilian rhetoi did indeed regard Archelaus, the 
abler Louis Napoleon of his time, with sympathy and envious 
admiration, but without attempting to justify the crimes of his 
hero by an appeal to uatuial law. The corruption of theoretical 
morality among the [laid teachers took a more subtle form. 
Instead of opposing one piinciple to another, they held that all 
liw had tbo same soulC(^ being an emanation fiom the will of 
the stioiigei, and exclusively designed to promote his iuterest. 
Justice, according to Tliiasymachu^ in the is another s 

good, which is true enough, and to practice it except under com- 
jiuliioD IS foolish, which, whxtever Mr. Giote may suy^ is a 
grossly immoral doctrine. 

We have seen how the idea of Nature, first evolved by physical 
(tliilosophy, was takeu by some at least ainoug the Sophists as a 
basis lor their ethical teaching , tlien how an interpretation 
utterly opposed to theiis was put on it by practical men, and 
how this second interpretation wat* so generalized by the younger 
rhetoricians ds to involve the denial of all morality whatever. 
Meanwhile, another equally important conception destmed to 
come into speedy and prolonged antagonism with the idea of 
Nature, and like it to exercise a powerful influeuce on ethical 
reflection, had almost contemporaneously been elaborated out 
of the materials which earlier speculation supplied. From 
Parmenides and Heracleitus down, every philosopher who had 
piopouuded a theory of the world, had ^ also more or less 
jieiemptouly insisted on the fact that nia theory differed 
widely fiom common belief. Those who held that change is 
impossible, and those who taught that everything is incessantly 
changing; those who asserted the indestruotibUity of matter, 
and those who deuied its continuity; those who took away 
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objective reality from every quality except exteusion and resist- 
ance, and those who affirmed that the smallest molecules 
partook morepr less of every attribute that is revealed to sense 
— all these', however much they might disagree among them- 
selves, agreed in declaring that the received opinions of mankind 
weie an utter delusion. Thun, a sharp distinction came to be 
drawn between the misleadiug sense — impressions and the 
objective reality to which thought alone could penetrate. It 
was by combining these two elements; sensation and thouglit, 
that the idea of mind was originally constituted. And mind 
when so understood could not wt^ll be accounted for by any of 
the matenalistic hypotheses at first proposed. The senses must 
differ profoundly fiomffthat of which they give such an unfaith- 
ful report; while leasnn, which Anaxagoras had so carefully 
differentiated from every other form of existence, carried back 
its distinction to the subjective sphere, and became clothed 
with a new spirituality when reintegrated in the consciousness 
of man. 

The first result of this scpaiatiou bc^tween man and the world 
was a complete breach with the old i)hysical philosophy, shown, 
on the one hand, by an abandonment of speculative studies, on 
the other, by a substitution of convention for Nature as the 
recognised standard of right. Both ccmsccpiences were diawn 
by Protagoras, the most eminent (»f the Sojdiists. We have 
now to consider moie partieulaTly what was his]>art in tlie great 
drama of which we are attempting to give an intelligible account. 

Protagoras w^as born about 480 B.c. Uu was a fellow-tow ns- 
man of Bemocritus, and has been lepicseuted, though not on 
good authority, as a disciple of that illustrious thinker. It was 
rather by a study of Uerachitiis that his philosopbiciil opinions, 
so far as they were boi rowed from others, seem to have been 
most decisively deteriuincd. In any case practice, not theory, 
was the principal occupation of his life. He gave instruction 
fur paynieotr in the higher branches of a lilxTal education, and 
adopted the name of Bophist, which before had simply meant a 
wise man, as an honourable title for his new calling. Protagoras 
was a very popular teacher. The news of his airival in a strange 
city excited immense enthusiasm, and he was followed from 
place to place by a band of eager disciples. At Athens he was 
honoured bv the fricndsiiip of such men as Pericles and 
Euiipides. It was the house of the grout tragic poet that hi' 
read out a work be^nuiug with the ominous declaration, “ 1 
cannot tell whether the gods exist or not ; life is too short for 
such dimwit investigations." Atbenian bigotry took alarm 
directly. The hwk containing this frank confession of agnosticism 
was public y burned, all purchasers being compelled to give up 
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the copies in tbeir possession. The author himself was either 
banished or took flight, and perished by shipwreck on the way 
to Sicily before completmg his seventieth year. 

The scepticiBin of Protagoras went beyond theology and ex- 
tended to ell science whatever. Such at least seems to have 
been the foroe of his celebrated declaration that ** man is the 
inexsure of all things, both as regards their existence and their 
iiou-existence.” According to Plato this doctnne followed from 
thegidentification of knowledge with sensible perception, which 
m Its turn was based on a modified fonn of the Heracloitean 
theory of a perpetual flux. The senes of external changes which 
constitutes Natuie acting on the senes of internal changes which 
constitutes each man’s personality, produces particular sensations, 
and these alone aie the true leality. Tliey vary with every 
variation in the factors, and therefore are not the same foi 
Si pat ate individuals. Lacli mans poiciptions are true foi him- 
elf, but for himself alone Plato easily shows tiiat such a theoiy 
oi tiutli IS at vaiiauco with oidinaiy opinion, and that if all 
Opinions ate true it must ncccssaiily stand self condemned. We 
may also observe that if nothing can be known but sensation, 
nothing can be known of its conditions. It would, however, be 
unfaii to convict Piotagoias oi talking nonsense on the un- 
suppotUd authoiity of the TInaitctus. Plato himself suggests 
that a bottei case might liavi been made out for the incriminated 
doctrine could its aulhoi have been bcaid in self-defence. We 
may conjcctuie ttiat Protagoias did not distinguish veiy 
accuiattly between e\istouce knowledge, and applicability 
to practice. If we assuiiio, wjiat tlieie stems good reason to 
believe, that in the great coutroveisy of Nature t/er^U!f Law, 
Piotagoias sided with the lattei, las position will at once become 
deal When the champions of Natuie citdited her with a 
stability and an authority gieatti thau could be claimed for 
merely buniau arrangements, it was a judicious step to carry the 
wai mtotluii Uintoiy and ask on what foiindatiou theti does 
Nature herself stand ^ Is net she, too, ptipelually changing, and 
do we not become acquainted with her entirely thiough our own 
f( dings ^ Ought not tliose feelings to be taken as the ultimate 
btaudaid in all questions of light and wioiig ? Individual opinion 
1^ a fact that must be reckoiud with, but which cacn be changed 
by persuasion, not by appeals to somt thing that we none of us 
know anything about. is the measure of ail things, not 

tlu will of gods whose veiy cxisti uce is unceitain, nor yet a purely 
lij pothetioal state of Natuie. Uuman interests must take pre- 
cedence of eveiy other consideratioo. Hector meant nothing 
else when he prefeiied the obvious dictates of patriotism to 
luiiieuccs <mwn from the flight of birds. 
lVoL CXlll No. CCXXIV ]-Nsw Slwes, VoL LVII. No II D D 
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We now understand why Protagoras, in the Platonic dialogue 
bearing his name, should glance scornfully at the method of 
instruction pursued by ^ Hippias with his lectures on astronomy, 
and why he prefers to discuss olmcure passages in the poets. The 
quaiyel between a classical and a scientific education was just 
then beginning, and Protagoras^as a Humanist sided with the 
classics. , Again, he doqs not think much of the great and sane 
and noble rqM of brutea” He would not, like the Cynics, take 
them as examples of conduct. Man, he says, is naturally war^c 
provided for than any animal ; even the divine gift of wisdom 
would not save him from extinction without the priceless social 
virtues of justice and reverence, that is, the regard for public 
opinion which Hr. Darwin, too, has represented as the strongest 
moralizing in primitive society. And as the possesbion 

of these qualities constituted the fundamental distinction between 
men and brutes, so also did the advantage of civilization over 
barbarism rest on their supiTior devt^lopment, a development due 
to the ethical instruction received bj’ every citizen from his 
earliest infancy, reinforced through afier-life by the sterner 
correction of legal punishments, and completed by tho elimina- 
tion of all individuals demonstrably unfitted for the social state. 
Protagoras had no sympathy with those who affect to prefer tho 
simplicity of savages to the fancied corruption of civilizathm. 
Hear how he answers the Rousseaus and Diderots of his time : — 

“I would have you consider that hc» who uiq)oars to yon to he tlio 
worst of those who have l)eeu brouiflii up in laws and humanitit*^ 
would appear to be a ju*!! man and a master of justice if he were to 
be couip:ired willi men who iiad no education, or courts of justice, or 
laws, or any restraints upon them which conijielled them to practise 
virtue — with tho savages, for example, whotnlhe poet Plierecrates ex- 
hibited on the stage at the last year’s Lcnaian festival. If you wen* 
living among men such as tho man-haters in Ins chorus, you would be 
only too glad to meet with Phiry bates and Phrymaidas, and you 
would sorrowfully Jong to ro-visit the rascality of tliis part of the 
world.”* 

We find the same theory reproduced and enforced with 
weighty illustrationw by. the great historian of that age. It is 
not known whether Thucydides owed any part of bis culture to 
Piotagoras, but the introduction to his liistory breathes the 
same spirit as the observations which we have just transcribed 
He, too, characterizes antiquity as a scene of barbarism, isolation, 
and lawless violence, particularly remarking that piracy was not 

* S27, Jowett’s Transl., vol. i. p. 140. On the superior 

morality tJiat accompanies advancing dvilizatioa as eriniied by tlie great 
increase of mutual trust, sec Maine’s Ancient Law/’ ppl 300-7. The 
passage IS, unfortunately too long to quote here. 
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thcD counted a dishonourable profession. He points to the 
tubes outside Greece) together with the most backward among 
the Qre^s themselyes, as representing the low condition from 
which Athens and her sister States had only emerged witllin a 
comparatively recent period. And in the funeral oration which 
he puts into the mouth of Pericles, the legendary glories of 
Atliens are passed over without the slightest dlusion,^ while ex- 
clusive prominence is given to her proud position as the intel- 
lectual centre of Greece. Evidently a radical change had taken 
place in men’s conceptions since Herodotus wrote. They were 
learning to despise the mythical glories of their ancestors, to 
exalt the present at the expense of the past, to fix their atten- 
tion exclusively on immediate human interests, and, possibly, to 
anticipate the coming of a loftier civilization than had as yet 
been seen. 

The evolution of Greek tragic poetry bears witness to the 
same transformation pf taste. On comparing Sophocles with 
^Ehchylus, we are struck by a change of tone analogous to that 
Mliith distinguishes Thucydides from Herodotus. It has been 
shown in our former Article how the first great Attic dramatist 
<lelight8 iu tracing events and institutions back to their first 
origin, and in following derivations through the steps of a 
gcmcalogical sequence. Sophocles, on the other hand, limits 
himself to a close analysis of the action immediately represented, 
the motives by which his characters are influenced, and the 
aigUQieuts by which tlicir conduct is justified or condenuioiL 
We have already touched on the very ditferent attitude assumed 
towards religion by these two great poets. Heie we have only 
to add that while iEschylus fills his dramas with supernatural 
l)eing8, and frequently restricts his mortal actors to the interpreta- 
tion or execution of a divine mandate, Sopiiocles, representing 
the spirit of Greek Humanism, only once brings a god on the 
htage, and dwells exclusively on the emotions of pride, ambition, 
revenge, terror, pity, and affection, by which men and women 
of a lofty type are actuated. Again (and this is one of his poetic 
superiorities), .^schylus has an open sense for the external 
woild ; his imagination ranges far and wide from land to laud ; 
his pages are filled with the fire and light, the music and move- 
ment of Nature in a Southern country. He leads before us iu 
splendid procession the btairy-kirtled night, the bright rulers 
that bring round winter and summer, the dazzling aunshihe, the 
forked flashes of lightning, the roaring thunder, the white- 
winged snow-flakes, the rain descending on thirsty flowers, the 
sea now rippling with infinite laughter, now moaning on the 


* Xiiis point IS noticed bj Zeller, Ph.d., Gr. II. 22. 
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shingle, growing hoaiy under rough blasts, with its Eastern waves 
dashing against the new-risen sun, or again lulled to waveless, 
windleas uoonday summer sleep, the volcano with its volleys 
of fire-breathing spray and fierce jaws of devouring lava, the 
edduiig whorls of dust, the resistless mountain-torrent, the 
meadow-dews, the flowers of spring and fruits of sumpci^r, th(4 
evergreen olive and trees that give leafy shelter from dogstai 
heat. For all this world of wonder and beauty Sophocles offers 
only a few meagre allusions to the phenomena presented by sun- 
shine and storm. No poet has ever so entirely concentrated his 
attention on human deeds and human passions. Only the grove 
of Colonus, interwoven with liLs own earliest recollections had 
power to draw from him, in extreme old age, a song such as the 
nightingale might have warbled amid those inviolable recesses 
where the ivy and laurel, the vine and olive gave a never-failing 
shelter against sun and wind alike. Yot even this leafy covert 
is but an image of the ]»oet s own imagination, undisturbed by 
outward influences, self-involved, self- protected, and self-sustained. 
i )f course, we are only re-stating in dilfeicnt language what has long 
been known, that the epic element of pui^tiy. Ix'fore so prominent, 
was with Sophocles entirely displaced by the (hamatic ; but if 
Sophocles became the greatest dramatist of antiquity, it was 
precisely because no other writer could, like him, work out a 
catastrophe solely through the action of mind on min<l without 
any intervention of physical force, and if he possessed this faculty 
it was because Greek thought as a whole had been turned inward ; 
because be shared in the devotion to psychological studies e<jually 
exemplified by his younger contemporaries, Protagoras, Thucy- 
dides, and Socrates, all of whom might have taken for their 
motto the noble lines — 

“ On earth there is nolhing great bnl man, 

In man there is nothing great hut mind.’' 

We liave said that Protagoras was a partisan of Nomos, or 
convention against Nature. That was the conservative side of 
Lis character. Still, Nomos was not with him what it had been 
with the older Greeks, an immutable tradition indistinguishable 
from physical law. ft was a liuman creation, and represented 
the outcome of inherited experience, admitting always of change' 
for the better. Hence the vast impoitance which he attributed 

education. This, no doubt, was magnifying his own office, for 
the training of vouth was his profession. Hut, unquestionably, 
the feelings of his more liberal contemporaries went with him. 
A generation before, Mndar had spoken scornfully of intellectual 
culture as & vain attempt to make up for the absence of genius 
that the gods alone could give. Yet Pindar himself was always 
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oarofiil to dwell oa the services rendered by professional trainers 
to the victorious athletQS whose praises he sang, and there was 
K ali} no reason why genius and culture should bo permanently 
(lissociated. A Themistocles might decide offhand on the ques- 
tions brought before him; a Pericles dealing with much more 
complex interests already needed a more careful preparation. 

On the other hand, conservatives like Aristophauos continued 
to oppose the spread of education with acrimonious zeal. SSorne 
of their arguments have a curiously familiar ring. Intellectual 
pursuits, they said, were ba*l for the health, led to irreligioii and 
luiinorolity, made young people quite unlike their grandfathers, 
and were somehow or other connected with loose company and a 
fnst life. This last insinuation was in one respect the very 
nwerso of true. So far as personal morality went, nothing could 
be better for it than the change introduced by Protagoras from 
amateur to paic^ teaching. Uefore his time, a Greek youth who 
wished for something butter than the very elemental^ instruction 
given at school, could only attach himself to some older and 
wis»er friend wlioso conversation might be very improving, but 
who was pretty sure to introduce a sentimental element into 
their reiationship equally discreditable to both.*^ A similar 
danger has always existed with regard to highly intelligent 
women, although it may have threatened a smaller number of 
individuals; and the efforts now being made to provide them 
with a systematic education under oflicial superintendence, will 
incidentally have the effect of saving our future Heloises and 
flulies from the tuition of an Abelard or a Saint- Prqux. 

It was their iiabit of teaching ihetoric os an art that raised 
the fiercest storm of indignation against Protagoras and bis 
colleagues. The endeavour to discover rulers for addressing a 
tribunal or a popular assembly in the manner best calculated 
to win their assent had originated quite independently of 
any philosophical theory. On the rc-establishment of order, 
that is to say, of popular government iu Sicily, many lawsuits 
arose out of events which had happened yesars before, and owing 
to the lapse of time demonstrative evidence was not available. 
Accordingly, recourse was had on both sides to aiguments 
possessing a greater or less degree of probability. The art of 
jmtting such probable inferences so as to produce persuasion 
demanded great technical skill, and two Sicilians^ Corax and 
Tisias by name, composod treatises on the subject. It would 
ajipear that the new-born art was taken up by Protagoras ami 
developed in the direction of increased dialectical subtlety. We 


* This phase of Greek life is well illustrated by the addresses of Thcognis to 
Cyrnus. 
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are informed that he undertook to make the worse appear the 
bettor reason, and this very soon came to be popularly consideiod 
an accomplishment taught by all philosophers, Socrates nnioui* 
the rest. But if Protagoras merely meant that he would teach 
the art of reasoning, one hardly sees bow he could have esepresse d 
himself otherwise consistently with the antithetical style of his 
We should say more simply that a case is strengthened l)\ 
the ability to argue it properly. It has not been shown that 
ihotagorean dialectic offered exceptional facilities for maintaining 
luijust pretensiona Taken, however, in connection with tlu^ 
liumanistio teaching, it had an unsettling and sceptical teudeiic\ 
All belief and all practice rested on law, and law was the result 
of a convention made among men and ultimately produced b\ 
individual conviction. What one man had done another could 
undo. Religious tradition and natural right, the solo external 
standards, had already disappeared. There remained the te^t 
of self-consistency, and against this all the subtlety of the new 
dialectic was turned. Tlie triumph of Eustic was to show that .< 
speaker had contradicted Iiimself, no matter how Lis statements 
might be worded. Mo«'eover, now that n ieionce to an objeclivt 
leality was disallowed, words were put in the place of things 
and treated like conciete realities. The next step w^s to teai 
them out of the grammatical construction where alone they pos 
sessetl any truth or meaning, each being simultaneously crodileil 
with all the uses which at any time it might be made Lo fulfil. 
Foi example, if a man knew one thing he knew all, for lie had 
knowledge, and knowledge is oi eveiything knowable. ISIucIi 
that seems to us tedfous oi superfluous in Ari'-totle’s expositions 
was intended as a safeguaid against this endless cavilling 
Finally, negatiou itself was eliminated along with the posbibihLv 
of falsehood and contradiction. For it was argiicil that ** nothing 
had no existence and could not be an obji-et of thought 
From utter coufusiou to extreme ndiilism there was but a 
single step. This step was taken by Uorgias, the Sicili m 
ihctoriciau, who held the same relation towards western Hellas 
and the Eleatic school as that which Protagoras held towariK 
eastern Hellas and the philosophy of Heracleitus. He, like Ins 
eminent contemporary, was opposed to tho thinkers whom 
hoi rowing a useful term from the nomenclature of the last 
century, we may call the Cireek physiocrats. To confute them, 
he wrote a book, with the significant title, “On Nature oi 
Nothing:” mamtamirig first, that nothing exists; secondly, that 
if anything exists we cannot know it ; thirdly, that if we know it 
there ts no possibility of communicating our knowledge to others 
The first thesis wa^ established by pushing the Eleatic argument', 
against movement and change a little farther ; the second, by 
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showing that thought and existence are different, or else every- 
thing that is thought of would exist; the third, by establishing a 
similar incomoieusurability between words and sensations. Mr. 
(jriolo has attempted to show that Oorgias was only arguing 
against the existence of a noumenon underlying phenomena, 
such as all idealists deny. Professor Zeller has, however, con- 
vincingly proved that Gorgias, in common with every other 
thinker before Plato, was ignorant of this distinction ; and we 
may add that it would leave the second and third theses abso- 
lutely unimpaired. Wc must take the whole together as co.i- 
sti tilting a declaration of war against science, an assertion in still 
stronger language of the agnosticism taught by Protagoras. 
The truth is that a Greek controversialist generally overproved 
his ca4»e, and in order to overwhelm an adversary pulled down 
the whole house, even at the risk of being buried among the 
ruins himself. A modern reasnuer, taking his cue from Gorgias, 
without pushing the matter to such an extreme, might carry on 
h s attack on lines running parallel with those laid down by the 
Kijiliau Sophist. He would begin by denying the existence of a 
' &tate of Nature for bucli a state must he either variable or 
constant, if it is constant, how could civilization ever have 
arisen ? If it is variable, what becomes of the fixed standard 
iMipealed to? 'I'hen, again, sup[K)siiig such a state ever to have 
• \isted, how could autlieutic information about it have come 
Jowu to us through the ages of corruption that are supposed to 
have iuu^rvened { And, lastly, granting that a state of Nature 
accessible to lucjuiry has ever existed, how can we reorganize 
society on the basis of such discordant data as are presented to 
Us by the physiocrats, no two of whom agree with regard to the 
ilrst principles of natural order ; one saying that it is equality, 
.iuother aristocracy, and a third despotism ? We do not say that 
these arguments are cuiieJusive, we only mean that in relation to 
modern thought they very fairly represeut the dialectic artillery 
brought to bear by Greek bumauisin against its naturalistic 
opponents. 

We have seen how Frodicus and Hippias professed to teach 
all science, ail liu^rature, and all virtuous accomplishments. We 
iicive seou how Protagoras rejected every kind of knowledge 
uucunuected with social culture. We now find Gorgias going a 
sU'p further. In his later years, at least, he professes to teach 
nothing but rhetoric or the art of persuasion. We say in his 
later yiiars, for at one time he seems to have taught ethics and 
]>.s}choiogy as well, ilut the Oorgias of Plato’s famous dialogue 
limits himself to the power of producing persuasion by words 
on every possible subject, even those of whose details he is 
Ignorant. Wherever the rhetorician comes into competition 
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^’ith the professional he will beat him on hit own ground, and 
■will he preferred to him for every pnblio office. The type is by 
no means extinct, and flourishes like a green hay-tree anion <4 
oursclrea Like Pendennis, a writer of this kind will review any 
book from the height of superior knowledge acquired by two 
hours’ reading in the British Museum, or if he is adroit enough 
will dispense with even that slender amount of preparation, hie 
need not even trouble himself to read the book that be criticizes. 
A superficial aeqmdntance with magazine articles will qualify him 
to pass judgment on all life, all religion, and all philosophy. 
But it is in politics that the finest career lies before him. Ih* 
r'ses to power by attacking the measures of real statesmen, and 
r 'mains there by adopting them. Hu iMTomos Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by gross economical blundering, and Prime Minister 
by a happy mixture of epigram and adulation. 

Rhetoric conferred even greater power in old Athens than in 
modem England. Not only did niastory of expression leail t(/ 
public employment ; but also, as every citizen was permitted by 
law to address bis assembled fellow-countrymen and propose 
measures for their acceptance, it became a direct pas.sport to 
supreme political authority. Nor was this all. At Athens, the 
employment of professional advocates was not allowed, and it 
was easy to prosecute an enemy on the most frivolous pretexts. 
If the defendant happ<'ne<1 to Ite wealthy, and if condemnation 
involved a loss of property, there was a prejudice against him in 
the minds of the jury, confiscation lieing regarded as a con- 
venient resoorce for replenishing the national exchequer. Thus, 
the possession of rhetorical ability became a formidable weapon 
in the hands of unscrupulous citizens, who w(>Te enabled to extort 
large sums by the mere threat of putting rich men on their trial 
for some real or pretended oflence. This systematic employ- 
ment of rhetoric for purposes of self-aggrandisomont bore much 
the same relation to the teaching of Protagoras and Gorgias as 
the open and violent seizure of supreme power ou the plea of 
natural superiority bore to the theories of their rivals, being the 
way in which practical men applied the principle that truth is 
determined by persuasion. It was also attended by considerably 
less danger than a frank appeal to the right of the stronger, so 
far at least os the aristocratic party were concerned. For they 
had h^n taught a lesson not easily forgotten by the downfall of 
the oligarchies established in 41 1 and 404, and the second catas- 
trophe especi^ly proved that nothing but a popular Government 
was possible in Athens. Accordingly, the nobles set themselves 
to study new methods for obtaining their ultimate end, which 
was always the possession of uncontrolled power over the lives 
and fortunes of their follow-mtizens. With wealth to purchase 
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iiisfrnctioD from tbe Sophists, with leisure to practise oratory 
aiul with the ability often accompanying high birth, there was no 
reason why the successors of Charmides and Critias should not 
enjoy all the pleasures of tyranny unaccompanied by any of its 
<lrawback 8 « Uerci again, a parallel suggests itself between 
ancient Greece and moderq^ Europe. On the Continent, where 
theories of natural law are far more prevalent than with us, it is 
by brute force that justice?* is trampled down; the one great 
object of every ambitious intriguer is to possess himself oi the 
military machine, his one great terror, that a stronger man may 
succeed in wn^ting it from him ; in England the political 
adventurer looks to rhetoric as his only resource, and at the 
])iiinacle of power has to dread the hailstorm of epigrammatic 
invective directed against him by abler or younger rivals.* 
Jlesides its influence on the formation and direction of political 
cdoquence, the doctrine* professed by Protagoras bad a far-reach- 
ing oiiect oil tbo subsetiueut development of thought. Just as 
(Cynicism nas evolved 1 ‘rom the theory of llippias, so also did the 
te.icluug which denied Nature and concentrated all study on sub- 
j(‘Ctive phenoriicua with a tendency towards individualistic 
isolation lead on to the system of Aristippus. The founder of the 
C'yronaic school is culled a Sophist by Aristotle, nor can the 
justice of the ap|)ellation bo doubted. He w?is, it is true, a friend 
and companion of Socrates, but intellectually be is more nearly 
related to Protagoras. Aristijipus rejected physical^ studies, 
I educed all knowledge to tbo consciousness of our own sensa- 
tions, aud made jiiiincdiate gratification the end of life. 
Pn>tagoras would have ol jected to tlie last juinciple, but it was 
only ail exteusiou of his own views, for all history proves that 
Hedonism is constantly associated with seusatioualism. The 
theory that knowledge is built up out of feelings has an elective 
affinity for the theory that action is or ought to be determined 
111 the lost re.sort by tin* most prominent feelings, which are 
pleasure and pain, liotli theorie.s have since been strengthened 
by the introduction of a new aud more ideal element into each. 
We have come to see that knowledge is constituted not by seti- 
sutious alone, but by sensations grouped according to certain laws 
wliich seem to be inseparable from the existence of any oonscious- 
uess whatever. And similarly we have learned to take into 
account, not merely the momentary enjoyments of an individual, 
but his whole life’s happiness as well, and not bis happiness 
only, but also that of the whole cominuiiity to wiiich be belongs. 
Nevertheless, in both cases it is rightly hold that the element of 

* Lord Beaconsfield roceutly 6|)okr of the l^lkans as forming an ** intelligible*’ 

frontier for Turkey. Cunt incut al lelesrrams subatituted ** natural frouticr.” 
The change was characteristic aud siguidcaut. 
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feeling prepondarates, and the doctrines of each thinkers as J S. 
Mill are l^itimately traceable through Epicuras and Aristippus 
to Protagoras as their first ongiuator 

Notwithstondutt the importance of this impulse it does not 
represent the «h<m efibct produced by Protagoras on {dulosopli}! 
His enstic method was taken up byi^e Megario school, and .it 
first combined with other elements Arrowed from Parmenides 
and Socrate^ but ultimately extiicatl^ from them and used as a 
cntical solvent of all dogmatism by the later Sceptics From 
their wnUngs, after a long inteival of enforced silence, it passed 
oier to Montaigne, fiayle, Hume, and Kant, with what redoubt 
able consequence to received opinions need not hete be specified 
Our otgeet is simply to illustrate the continuity of tliought, and 
the powerful infiiitnce exerrised by ancient Gieece on its sub 
sequent development 

Every vaiiety of opinion ciiiient among the Sophists reduces 
Itself ID (he last anal} sis to then fundamental antithesis botween 
Natiiie and Law, the lattci Wing sunn, what ambiguously con 
ctived by its supporteis as eithci human reason or human mil, 
or more generally as both, togetlur combining to assert thou scK- 
dependenoe 3nd emancipation from external authority This 
antithesis wu prefigured in the distinction bitwtcn Chthoniau 
and Olympian divinities Coutuiuiug altciwaids to inspire tin 
iivaliy of opposing schools, Oytiic against Cyiinaio, Stoic 
against Epicurean, Sceptic against Dogmatist, it was hut putsill) 
overcome by the mediatoiial schemes of bociates and his sue 
cessors. Then came Catholicism, equally adveiso to the pre 
tensions of either party, aud hehi tin tu dovvu under its sufiocatiug 
jiressure for more than a thousand yeais 

“Natoi uud Geist, so siuiclit iiiiii nuht /u Christen, 

Durum leibnnut ititii AthcisUii, 

Natur ist isiiudi, (leist ist Tciiicl ’ 

Both slowly stmggleil back into consciousness in the fitful 
dreams of medueval sleep Nature was repiesentid by astrology 
with Its fatalistic predetermination of events , idealism by tin 
alchemical lore that was to give its possessor eUinol youth aud 
inexhaustible wealth With the complete revival of classic 
hteiature and the temporary neutralization of thr ology by internal 
discord, both sprang up again in glorious life and produced 
tlie great art of the suteenth century, the great sewmoe and 
philosophy of the seventeenth. Later on, lieooming sclf- 
conscions, they divide, aud their partisans draw off into two 
opposing armies, Rousseau against Voltaiie, Heider aguustEaut, 
Goethe agaiast ^hillei, Hume against bimself. Together they 
bring dbout the Revolution, but after marching hand in hand to 
the destruction of all existing instttutions they again pait 
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company, and, putting on the fnppety of a dead laitb, confront 
ooe another, each with its own ritual, its own acolytes, its own 
intolerance, with feasts of Nature and goddesses of Reason, in 
mutual and murderous hostility. When the storm subsided, 
new lines of demarcation were laid down, and the cause of 
political liberty was dissociated from what seemed to be thoroughly 
discredited figments. Nevertheless, imaginative literature stiil 
preserves traces of the old conflict, and on examining the four 
greatest English novelists of the last lifty years we shall find that 
Dickens and Charlotte Bronte, though personally most unlike, 
agree in representing the arbitraiy subjective ideal side of life, 
the subjugation of things to self, not of self to things ; he trans- 
figuring them in the light of humour, fancy, sentiment; she 
transforming them by the alchemy of inward passion ; while 
Tluickeray and George Eliot represent the triumph of natural 
forces over rebellious individualities, the one writer depicting an 
often crude reality at odds with convention and conceit ; while 
the other possessing, if not an iuti‘iusically greater genius, at lea^t 
a higher philosophical dblturo, discloses to us the primordial 
necessities of existence, the pitiless conformations of circumstance 
bt'fore which egoism, ignorance, illusion, and indecision must 
bow or be crushed to pieces if th^y resist. 

Our readers have now before them everything of importance 
that is known about the So[ihists, and something more that is 
not known for certain, but may, we think, be reasonably con- 
jectured. Taking the whole class together, it represents a com- 
bination of three distinct tendencies, the endeavour to supply an 
encyclopmdic training for youth, the cultivation of political 
rhetoric as a special art, and the search after a scientific founda- 
tion for ethics derived from the results of previous philosophy. 
With regard to the l;ist point, they agree in drawing a funda- 
mental distinction between Nature and Law, but some take one 
and some the other for their guide. The partisans of Nature lean 
to the side of a more coinpridieusive education, while their oppo- 
nents tend n^re and more to lay an exclusive stress on oratorical 
])roficicncy. Both schools aro at last infected by the moral cor- 
ruption of the day, natural right becoming identified with the 
interest of the stronger, and humanism leading to the denial of 
objective reality, the substitution of illusion for knowledge, and 
the confusion of momentary i^atitication with moral good. The 
dialectical habit of consideriug every question under contra- 
dictory aspects degenerates into eristic prize-fighting and de- 
liberate disregard of the conditions which alone make argument 
possible. Finally, the component elements of Sophisticism are 
dissociated from one another, and are either separately developed 
or pass over into new couibinatiouB. Rhetoric, apart from specu- 
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latioD, absorbs the whole time and talent of an Isocrates; gen'Tal 
culture is imparted by a professorial class without ^originality, 
but without reproach; naturalism and sensuous idealism are 
worked up into systematic completion f6r the sake of tlicir 
philosophical interest alone ; and the name of sophistry is un- 
happily fastened by Aristotle on paid exhibitions of verbal 
wrangling which the great Sophists would have regarded with 
indignation and disgust. 

It remains for us to glance at the controversy that has long 
been carried on respecting the true position of the Sophists iu 
(Ireek life and thought. We have already alluded to the by no 
means favourable judgment passed on them by some among their 
contemporaries. Socrates con<lcinned them severely, but only 
l>ecau8e they received payment for their lessons ; and the senti- 
ment was probably echocnl by many who had neither his dis- 
interestedness nor his frugality. To make profit by intellectual 
work was not unusual in Greece. Pheidias sold his btatnes ; 
Pindar spent his life writing for money; Simonides and Sopho- 
cles were charged with showing too ♦great eagerness in the 
pursuit of gain. But a mans conversation with his friends had 
always been gratuitous, and the novel idea of charging a high 
fee for it excited considerable oft‘euee. Socrates called it prosti- 
tution — ^the sale of that winch should be the free gift of love — 
without perhaps sufficitmtly coiisideiing that the same privilege 
had fonnerly been purchased with a more dishonourable price. 
He also considered that a freeman was degraded by placing him- 
self at the beck and call of another, although it would appear 
that the Sophists cliose their own time for Jecturing, and wctc 
certainly not more slavt^s than a sculptor or poet who had re- 
ceived an order to execute. It was also argued that any ono 
who really succeeded in improving the community benefited so 
much by the result that it was unfair on his part to demand any 
additional remuneration. Suppose a popular prt'oeher were to 
come over from New York to England, star about among the 
principal cities, charging a high price for admj(psiou to his 
sermons, and finally return home in possession of a handsome 
fortune, we can well imagine that sarcasms at the expense of 
such profitable piety would not be wanting. This hypothetical 
case will help us to understand how many an honest Athenian must 
have felt fowaids the showy colonial strangers who were making 
such alttcrative business of teaching moderation and justice. Plato, 
Itp^king for bis master but not from his masters standpoint, 
raised an entirely different objection. He saw no reason why 
the Sophists bhould not sell their wisdom if they had any wisdom 
to sell. But this was precisely what he denied. He eobmitted 
their pretensions to u bearching cross-examination^ and, as he con- 
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sulered, convicted them of being worthless pretenders* There 
was a certain unfairness about this m^hod, for neither his own 
positive teaching nor that of Socrates could have stood before a 
similar test^ as Aristotle speedily demonstrated in the next genera- 
tion. He waa» in fact, only doing for Protagoras and Gorgias what 
tlioy had done fo^ early Greek speculation, and what every school 
liabitually does for its predecessors*. It had yet to be learned that 
this dissolving dialectic constitutes the very law of philosophical 
progress. The discovery was made by Hegel, and it is to Idm 
that the Sophists owe their reiiabilitatiou in modern times. Uis 
lectures on tlio History of Philosophy contain much that was 
afterwards urged by Mr. Grotc on the same side. Five years 
before the appearance of Grote’s fiimouH sixty-seventh chapter, 
Mr. Lewes had also published a vindication of the Sophists, pos- 
sibly suggested by llegels woik, which he had certainly consulted 
when prepaiing fiis own History. There is, however, this great 
dillbrence, that while the two English critics endeavour to mini- 
mize the sceptical innovating tendency of the Sophists, it is con- 
trariwise brought into exaggeiated prominence by the German 
])liilosopher. We have just remarked that the final dissolution 
oi Sophisticism was brought about by the separate development 
given to each of the various tendi'ucies which it temporarily com- 
bined. Now ouch of our three apologists has taken up one of 
the tendencies, and treated it as constituting the whole movement 
under discussion. To Hegel, the Sophists are chiefly subjective 
idealists. To Lewes, they are ihetoricians like Isocrates. To 
Cvrote, they are what in tuitli the Sophists of the Roman empire 
w\Te, teachers repieseniiug the standard opinions of their age. 
Lewes and Urote are botli particularly anxious to prove that the 
original Kophists did not corrupt Gretk morality. I^lius, much 
lias been conceded by contemporary German criticism, and is no 
more than was observed by Plato long ago. Mr. Grote further 
assorts that the implied corruption ot uioiality is an illusion, and 
that at the end of the Peloponnesian war tiie Athimiaus were no 
worse than tlieir foi-efatheis who fought at Marathon. Ills opinion 
is shared by so accomplished a scholar os Professor Jowett;*^ but 
here he has the combined autlioiity of I'hiicydides, Aristophanes, 
and J^lato against him. We have, however, examined this ques- 
tion already, and need not return to it Whether any of the 

^ *'A.s Mr, Qrote remarks, Here is no reason to suspect any greater moral cor- 
rupt loii in the age of Demotithuies than in the age of Pericles.** (“The 
Dialfi^^ues of Plato,*’ vol. iv. p. .iMt) Wo do not remember that Mr. Grotc 
eoiiiMUis himself to such a swiemng btulenieut, nor waa it neocssary fur his 

f iurpo^c to do so. No Olio would have bOeu more surprised than Demostheueb 
iniibeir to hour that the Athenians of his generation equalled the cuutciiipo- 
roTics of Pericles in public virtue. 
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Sophists ihemselyes can be proved to have taught immoral 
doctrines is another point Mr. Orote defends them all, 
Poliis and Thrasymaehus included, Here also we have expressed 
our dissent from the eminent historian, whom we can only sup- 
pose to have missed the whole point of Plato’s argument Mr. 
Lewes takes different ground when he acenses Plato of misrepre- 
senting his opponents. It is true that the Sophists cannot be heard 
in sell^defence, but there is no internal improbability^ about the 
charges brought against them. The Greek rhetoricians are not 
accused of saying anything that has not been said again and 
again by their modern representatives. 'Whether the odium of 
such sentiments should attach itself to the whole class of 
Sophists is quite another question. Mr. Orote denies that they 
held any doctrine in common. The German critics, on the other 
hand, insist on treating them as a school with common principles 
and tendencies. Brandis culls them a number of men, gifted 
indeed, but not seekers after knowledge for its own sake, who 
made a trade of giving instruction as a means for the attain- 
ment of external and selfish ends, and of substituting mere 
technical proficiency for real science*.’'* If our account be the 
true one, this would apply to Gorgias and the younger rln^tori- 
cians alone. One does not precisely see what external or selfish 
ends were subserved by the physical philosophy which Prodicus 
and Hippias taught, nor why the comprehensive inquiries of 
Protagoras into the conditions of civilization and the limits of 
human knowledge should be contemptuously Hung aside because 
he made them the basis of an honourable profession. Zeller, in 
much the same strain, defines a Sophist as one who professes to 
be a teacher of wisdom, while his object is individual culture 
(die fomielle und praktische Bildung des Subjects) and not the 
scientific investigation of truth.’f” \Vc do not know whether 
Mr. Orote was content with an explanation which would only 
have required an unimiiortant modification of his own statements 
to agree precisely with them. It ought amply to have satisfied 
Mr. Lewes. For ourselves, we must confess to caring very little 
whether the Sophists investigated truth for its own sake or as a 
means to self-culture. We believe, and we hope to have an 
opportunity hereafter of showing, that Socrates, at any rate, did 
not treat knowledge apart from practice as an end in itself. But 
the history of philosophy is not concerned with such subtleties 
as these. Our contention is that the Stoic, Epicurean, and 
Sceptical schools may be traced back^hrough Antisthenes and 
Aristippus to Hippias and Protagoras much, more direc^y than 


Gesohicbfe drrEntwickekng der OrieohisolienPliilosopliie," vd. i, p, 20 i. 
t"Piiilosopiiic d. Gr./’ voL i. p. 943. Third edition. 
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to Socrates. If Zeller will grant this^ then he can no longer 
treat Sophisticism as a mere solvent of tho old physical philo- 
sophy. If be denies we can onl^ appeal to his own history 
which here, aa well as in our discussions of early Greek thought, 
we have found more useful than iay other work on the subject. 
Our obligations to Mr. Orote are of a more general character. 
We have learned from him to look at the Sophists without pre- 
judice. But we think that he, too, underrates their far-reaching 
lutelloctual significance, while his defence of their moral 
ortliodoKy seems, so far as certain members of the class are con- 
cerned, inconsistent with any belief in Plato’s liistorical fidelity. 
That the most eminent Sophists did nothing to corrupt Greek 
morality is now almost universally admitted. If we have suc- 
ceeded in showing that they did not corrupt but fruitfully 
d(*velop Greek philosophy, the purpose of this study will have 
lieeu suiScieutly fulfUied. 

The title of this Article may have seemed to promise more than 
a c2U4ual mention of the thinker in whom Greek Humanism at- 
tained its loftiest and purest expression. But in history, no less 
than in life, Socrates must ever staud apart from the Sophists. 
B^ond and above all specialities of teaching, the transcendent 
di|bity of a clinracter which personified philosojihy itself de- 
mands a separate treatment. Readers who have followed us 
thus fur may hereafter feel interested in an attempt to throw 
some new light on ooc who was a riddle to his contemporaries, 
and has remained a liddle to after ages. 




Art. V. — The Lftters of Chables Dickens. 

* * 

The Lciters of CIioHch Di-lrn<i. Edited by his STSTER.iig.T.*w 
and his Eldest Daughter. In 2 vols. Vol. I. Lradon : 
Chapman and Hall. 

T he Dean of Westminster, in his recently published memoir 
of his mother, gives us her estimate of Sir Walter Soon:— 
“ As to Sir Walter, when one thinks over other works and other 
writers, there is not one to be compared to him since Rhalf - 
speore ; not one to whom so many can feel {grateful for the oumher 
of hours of innocent and delightful amusement he has given to 
the world.”* 

This opinion was expressed licfore the publication of any of 
the works of the great writer, whose selected letters are now given 

* “ Mcmoics of Edward aud Catkenne Btanlaj,” by Arthur Fenrhyn Stanley, 
p. 301. 
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to the world. At its date we should have ooucurred in it, but 
now we think that in the amount of innocent and delightful 
amusement Dickens has given to the world he certainly eq^iials, 
perhaps even surpasses, Scott In common with the rest of the 
world we, therefore, gladljr welcome these volumes, which com- 
pletely fulfil Uieir editors’ intention and "great desiie to give to 
the public another book from Charles Dickens’ own hands, as it 
were, a portrait of himself by himself/^* 

The witors, to whom the preparation of the work has un- 
doubtedly been "a labour of love,” tell us that they — 

" Intend this collection of letters to bo a supplement to the ‘Life (>1‘ 
Charles Dickens,’ by John Forster. That work,** they go on to s.»v, 
“ perfect and exhaustive sis a biogrsqihy, is only incomplote asrogaid'^ 
correspondence, the scheme of the book hsiving made it impossible to 
include in its space any letters, or hardly any, bedsides those addressed 
to Mr. Forster."’ " As no man ever expresMcd hinmif more in his 
letters than Charles Dickens, we believe that in jmblibhing this cardul 
selection from his general corros])oudcrice wo shall be su})plyiill§ a 
want which has been nniverbally 

Not only do we agree in this belief, but we go further : we 
believe that had we only had the “ letters,” and not Mr. Forster’s 
biography, we should have known more what manner of niiu 
Dickens was than if we had known him only from Mr. Forster s 
"Life" 

The letters extend over the period from 1 SJiS to 1 870, that is, 
from the commencement of Dickens" liti»rary life, just before tin* 
startiDg of the “Pickwick Pap(»rs,” to the time of his death^jmd 
we purpose calling our readers’ attention to those of them 4 r|1i 
are most characteristic of the writer's mind and style. 

We first take an iUubtrutioii of l^ickens’ habit of making real 
persons and ^ents the foundation "of characters and incidents in 
his tales. In a letter written to his wife during a tour in York- 
shire,, undertaken in order that he might investigate for hiinselt 
“the real facts as to the condition of the Yorkshire schools,” and 
dated from "Greta Bridge,” in the neighbourhood of which our 
readers will remember " Dotheboys Hall” is placed, he writes : — 

"We reached Grantham between nine and ten on Thursday night 
and found everything pr^arod for our roco]>tion in llio very best iiiii 
1 have ever put up at. is odd enough tlmt an old lady who had 
been outside all day and came in towards dinner time turned out to 
be the mistress of a Yorkshire school, returning from the holiday sti) 
in London. She was a very queer old lady, and showed us a long 
letter she wr s carrying to one of the boys from his father, containing 
a severe lecture (enforced and aided by many texts of Scripturo) on 


♦ Vol. i., Preface. 
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his refusing to eat boiled meat. She was veiy communioatiye, drank 
a great deal of brandy and water^ and towards evening became 
insensible^ in which state we left her.” 

Again, wilting on another day, drinng the same journey : — 

We had a very droll male companion until eevon o’clock in the 
evening, and a most delicious lady’s maid for twenty miles, who im- 
plored ns to keep a sharp look«out at the coach windows, as she 
expected the carriage was coming tp meet her, and Ae was aftaid of 
missing it. We had many delightful vauntings of the same kind; 
but in the end it is scarcely necessary to say that the carriage did not 
come, but a very dirty girl did.”* 

Here we plainly have the origin of Mr. Squeers' drunken 
habits. The boy who refused to eat boiled meat appears in 
“ Nicholas Nickleby” as the luckless pupil of Squeers who was 
reproved in a letter from his maternal aunt, who was suspected 
of standing in a nearer maternal relation towards him, for turning 
up his nose at the cow’s liver broth after his good master had asked 
a blessing on it,” while the lady’s maid of real life appears in the 
tale os a lady who, during the delay caused by the upsetting of 
the ooacU during Nicholas’ journey to Dotheboys was very 
particular that a look out should be kept for a carriage with 
servants in the smartest liveries (in a snow-storm) coming from 
Grantham, which induced one of the other passengers to ask 
her whether there was not very good society in the neighbourhood 
of Grantham, which the lady answered there was, in a manner 
that showed she belonged to it.”f 

We toke next a letter to a child, who had written to him with 
as to the final rewards and punishments to be awarded 
to the cbasracters in Nicholas Nickleby” on the completion of 
the story. 

It is highly characteristic of the writer and is a remarkable 
illustration of his success in one of the most difficult of arts — that 
of writing for children in a stylo not childish in thought, but 
amusing and easily understood : — 

“ Rbspected Sir, — 1 have given Squeers one cut in the neck and 
two on the hand, at which he appeared much surprised and began* to 
cry, which, being a cowardly thing, is just what 1 should have 
expected from him — wouldn’t you ? 

“I have carefully done what you told me in your letter about the 
lamb and the two * sheeps ’ for the little boys. 

** They have also had some good ale and porter and some wine. I 
am Sony you didn’t say what wine you would like them to have. I 

' • Vol.i.p.8. 

t We afb compelled to quote from memory, and allhoagh substantially we 
may not be ver baily aoourate. 
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gave them some sherry which they liked very much, except ouo hoy 
who was a little sick and choked a good deal* lie was rather greedy, 
and that’s the truth, and I believe it went the wrong way. which I say 
served liim right, and 1 hope you will say ao too. 

Nicholas had his roast lamb as you said he was to, but he could 
not eat it all, and eays if you do not mind his doing so he should like 
to liavi* the rest hashed to-morrow with some greens which he is very 
fond of, and so am I. 

He said he did not like to have his porter hot, for he thought It 
spoiled the flavour, so I let liim have it cold. You should have seon 
him drink it. I thought he would never have left ofF. 1 also gave 
him three pounds of money in sixpences to make it seem more, and he 
said directly that he would give more than half to his mamma aii<l 
sister and divide the rest with poor Smike, and I say he is a good 
fellow for saying so ; and if anyliody says he isn’t, I am ready to fight 
him whenever they like — there, 

“Fanny Squeera shall be attended to, depend upon it. Your 
drawing of her is very like, except that I don’t think the liair is quite 
curly enough. The nose is ]>a]'ticulai*ly like hers, and so are the legs. 
She is a nasty disagreeable thing, and I know it will make her very 
cross when she sees it; and, what I say is, that I hope it may. 
You will say the same I know, at least I think you will. 

“ 1 meant to have written you a long letter, but 1 cannot write vt*ry 
fast when I like the jierson I am writing tes because tliat makes me 
think about them, and [ like you, and so 1 tell you. Besides, it is 
just eight o'clock at night and I always go to bed at eight o'ol(H*k 
except when it is my birthday, and then I sit u]^ to sujiper. So 1 will 
not say anything more beside^ this — and tlial is my love to you and 
Neptune, and if you will drink my health every ('hribtmas Day I w'lll 
drink yours — come. 

“ I am, respected Sir, 

“ Your afTectionato friend.”* 

For none of Dickens’ friends had be a deeper affection and a 
liigher admiration than for the late 'William Charles Macrcady. 
This appears abundantly throughout these volumes. We give 
the earliest expression of these feelings. It was written on the 
occasion of Macready's retirement from the management of 
Covent Garden Theatre : — 

“ I ought not to be soriy to hear of your abdication, but I am, uof- 
with tanding, most heartily and sincerely sorry, for my own sake and 
the sake of thousands who may npw go and whistle for a theatre — at 
least, such a theatre as you gave them ; and 1 do now in my heart 
believe that for a long and dreary time that exquisite delight has 
pressed away. 

“ If I may jest with my misfortunes, and quote the Portsmoulh 
critic of Mr. Crummies’ company, 1 say that, as an exquisite embodi- 
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mont of the poet’s riaions, and a realisation of human intellectuality, 
gilding witihL refulgent light our dreamy moments, and laying open a 
new and magic world before the mental eye, the drama is gone — 
perfectly gone. 

With the same perverse and unaccountable feeling which amuses 
a heartbroken man at a dear friend’s funeral to see something iiTcsis- 
ti1)ly comical in a red-nosod or one-eyed undertaker, 1 receive your 
communication with ghostly facetiousneas, though, on a moment’s 
reflection, I find better cause for consolation in the hope that, relieved 
from your most trying and painful duties, you will now have leisure 
to return to pursuits more congenial to your mind, and to move more 
easily and pleasantly among your friends. In the long catalogue of 
the latter I believe there is not one prouder of the name or more 
grateful for the store of delightful recollections you have enabled liiui 
to heap up from boyhood.* 

Tho illustrations of Dickens^ works were to him objects of his 
most painstaking care. Of this wc can afford to give space for 
only one instance. Those who remember or possess the original 
edition of “Master Humphrey’s Clock” will be interested in 
rt^ading the following history of the illustrations in that edition : — 

I want to know,” he -writes to his friend, George Cattcrmole, the 
artist, “ whether you would object to make me a little sketch for a 
woodcut— in Indian ink would be <piite sufHcient — about the size of 
the enclosed scrap ? The siibjcet — ^aii old quaint room with antique 
Elizabethan furniture, and in the chimney corner an extraordinary old 
clock — the oltKjk belonging tt> Master Humphrey, in fact, and no 
figures. This 1 should drop into the Icxt at the liead of my opening 
pagc.’’t 
Again : — 

Kit, tho single gentleman, and 3[r. Garland go down to the 
jilacc where the cliild is, and anive there at night. There has been 
a fall of snow. Kit, leaving thefu behind, runs to the old house, and, 
with a lauthorn in one liaiid and the bird in its cage in the other, 
sto]is for a moment at a little distance heroic ho goes up to make his 
})resciice known. In a window — snpjioscd to bo that of the child's 
iitilc room — a light is burning, and in that room the child (unknown, 
of course, to her visitoi's who are full of hope) lies dead.” 

Again, he suggests an idea which the artist admirably carried 
out * 

I want the cart gaily df^corated, going through the street of the 
old town with the wax brigand displayed to fierce advantage, and tho 
child seated on it also dispersing bills. As many flags and inscrijitions 
about Jarley’s Waxwork fluttering from tl^ cart as you please. You 
know the wax brigands and how they contemplate small oval minia- 


* Vol. i. pp. 18, 19. t Ibid. p. 29. 
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tures, Tliat’s the figure I want I send you the scrap of MS. wLicli 
contains the subject.'* 

H^re is another suggestion for an illuatration which, if our 
memory serves us rightly^ was 'not very successfully carried out 
by the artist ; — 

“ The child lying dead iu the little sleeping-room which is behind 
the open screen. It is winter time, so there arc no flowers ; but upf>ii 
her breast and jkillow, and about the bed, there may be strips of holly and 
beiTies, and such free green things. Window overgrown with ivy. 

The little boy who had that talk with her about angels may be by 
the bedside if you like it so ; but 1 think it will be qufoter and nion* 
peaceful if slio is quite alone. I w^ant it to express the most beautilu] 
repose and tranquillity, and to have something of a happy look, \i 
death can.” 

The following suggestion our readers will remember was 
admirably carried out : — 

“ The child has been buried inside tl»e rliiireh, and the old man, 
who caimot be made to understand that sbe is dead, repairs to tlie 
grave and sits there all day waiting for her arrival to begin 
another journey. His staff and kuaps;iek, her little bonnet and ba!»k<*t, 
&c,, beside him, ‘ She’ll, conic to-morroA\/ he says, wlien it gets dark, 
and goes sorrowfully home. I think an Innir-glaas running out 
would help the notion; ]jerhax>s her little things U|h)ii his kneo or in 
his hand.” 

The concluding sentence of this letter bliows the eaniestne.ss 
with which Dickens devoted Limbclf to his compositions, tho 
intense interest he felt in his stories, and that the '' Old Curiosity 
Shop'’ was one of the favourite chihireii of his imagiuatiou : *‘1 
am breaking my heart ovtT this story, and I cannot bear to finish 
it.” A still stronger proof of the same fact we take from a letter 
to his friend, the Rev. W, Harness 

I should have been veiy glad to join your pleasant party, but all 
ni'xt week 1 hhall lie laid up with a broken heart, for I must o<x‘upy 
myself iu finishing the Curiosity Shop,” and it is such a painful task 
to me that I must concentrate myself upon it tooth and nail, and go 
out nuwh( 10 until it is done.*** 

‘‘ I am,” ho writes again to Catteniiole, “ for the time being iioaily 
dead witli work and grief for tho loss of my child.*' 

His sincere and ardent love of literary fame appears constantly 
in his letters, but nowhere finds a stronger expression than in 
the following extract from a letter to an admirer in tho back- 
woods of America : — 

I thank you cordially and heartily, both for your letter and its 
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kind and courNtoua terms. To think that I have awakened a fellow- 
feeling and sympathy with the creatures of many thoughtful hours 
among the vast solitudes in which you dwell is a source of the ])urest 
delight and pride to me : and, believe me, that your expressions of 
affectionate remembrance and approval, sounding from the green forests 
on the banks of the J^Iississippi, sink deeper into my heart and gi'atify 
it more than all the honorary distinctions that all the Courts in Europe 
could confer.”* 

We have not Mr. Forster’s Life” at hand ; but we think 
these letters first make public the fact tliat so early as 1841 
overtures were made to Dickens to stlbd as candidate for the 
borough of Reading : — 

My principles and inclinations,” he writes to liis correspondent 
there, would lead me to aspire to the distinction you invite me to 
seek if diorc were any reasonable chance of success, and I hope 1 
should do no discredit to such an lionour if 1 won it and wore it. Ilut 
1 am bound to add, and I liavc no hesitation in saying plainly, that 1 
cannot ulTord the cxijcnsc of a contested Section.” 

It was suggested to him that he should apply to the Oovern- 
meut for their support. 

“ But I cannot,” he writes, lo* the same correspondent, “ satisfy 
myself that to enter Parliament under such circumstances would en- 
able me to ]mrsue tliut honourable independence without which I 
could ncitlicr preserve uiy own respect nor that of my constituents.” 

As his literary labours and fame increased his inclination to 
enter Parliament grew weaker. Though tho idea is again men- 
tioned, be seems never seiiously to have entertaiued it, and we 
think it was fortunate for his reputation that he did not enter* 
tho House of Commons ; in our judgment neither his habit of 
mind nor his style of speaking were suited for Parliamentary 
bfo. 

The letters written during his first visit to the United States 
(1842) contain some very unfavourable reflections on America 
and its people. We think these judgments are open to the 
remark which John Stuart Mill made on opinions as to the 
working of American institutious formed “ on the strength of a 
<lrive through the country performed in a few months.” 

‘*1 desire,'* Dickens writes to Macrcudy, after being in the States 
about two months, to bo honest and ju:»t to those who have so entliu- 
siastioally and warmly welcomed mo. .... i^l it is of no use — 1 am 
disappointed. This is not tho republic 1 came to see ; this is not the 
republic of my imagination, i infinitely prefer a liberal monarchy — 
even with its sickouing accompaniincuts of Court circulars*^to such a 
< government as this. The more I think of its youth and strength the 
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poorer and more trifling in a thousand aspects it applars in my vyvb. 
In everything of whicli it has made a boaat— excepting its education 
of the pec)])le and its care for poor children — ^it siiilcs immeasurably 
below tlic level 1 had placed it upon; and England, even England, bad 
and faulty as the old land is and miserable as millions of her people 
are, lises in the comparison. 

“ l\m live here, Macready, as 1 have sometimes heard you imagining ! 
loui Loving you with all my hciiri and soul, and knowing what yoiii 
di'^position really is, I would not condemn you to u year’s residence on 
tins side of the Atlantic for any money. Freedom of opinion I Whore 
ib it ? I see a ])re8s morc^oan and paltry and silly and disgraceful 
than any country I over knew. If that is its standard here it is. Kut 
1 speak of Bancroft and am advised to be silent on that subject, for 
ho is * a black sheep and a Demoorat.’ 1 speak of Bryant, and ani 
entreated to be more carcliil for the same' reason. I speak of inter- 
national copyright, and am iui])lored not to ruin myself outright. 
I speak of Miss Martiiieaii, and all parties — Slave -upholders and 
A))olitionists, l\'higs, Tyler- Whigs, and Democrats — shower down upon 
me a perfect cataract of abiibc. But what ha^ she clone t Surely she 
praised America enough ! cs; but bhe told us some of our faults, 
and Americans can't bcsir to be told of tin ir faults. Don’t split on 
that rock Mr. Dickons, dt»n’t write aboiu America; we arc so very 
suspicious. * 

“ The people are aflbctionato, generous, ojx'n- hearted, hospitable, 
cnilju<*ia8tic, good-humoured, polite to women, IVfink and candid to all 
fetrangors, anxious to oblige, far less piejudiced than they liave been 
described to be, frequently polished and refined, very seitlom rude or 
disagreealde. I have made* a great many friends licre c»ven in Pljhh’* 
^con\eyances, w’hom 1 have been truly boi ry to part from. In the 
towns I have formed iicrfcct attachments. 1 liavc seen none of the 
greediness and iiidecorousness on wliich travellers liave laid so much 
eiijphanls. 1 have returned frankness ■with frankness, met qucbtioiib 
not intended to be rude with an.sA\erh meant to be batisfaclory ; and 
have not bpoken to one man, woman, or child of any degree, who lias 
not grown positively aifectionato before we parted. 

“In tlie respects of not being left alone*, and of being horribly disgust c<l 
by tobacco-chewing and tobacco- hpittle, I have suffered considerably. 
Tlio bight of slavery in Virginia, the hatred oT British feeling upon the 
subject, and the luiscrablo hints of the impotent indignation of tlie 
f*Duth, have pained mo very much; on the first bead, of course, I have 
felt nothing but a mingled pity and amusement ; on tlie other, slicer 
distress. But, however much I like the ingredients of this great dish, 
1 can but come back to the jioint ujion which 1 started, and say tliat 
the dish itbelf goes agamst the grain with me and that 1 don’t 
like it. 

“ The who comes to this country a Radical, and goes home 
with his opinions unchanged, must be a Radical on reason, sympathy, 
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and roflecUon ; one who has so well considered the subject that he has 
no chance of wavering,”* 

It is difficult to reconcile the favourable statements in this 
letter as to American manneit with the descriptions given of 
them in some of the American scenes in Martin Chuzzlewit/^ 
particularly that one in which Martin is introduced to the *‘Hon. 
Elijah Fogram.” Those familiar with thtft tale will remember 
the description of the levdes, or receptions, held by some of the 
charactera The story embodies Dickens' experiences of such 
meetings. 

“ Think,” he writes to a friend, of two hours of this every day, and 
die people coming in by hundreds all fresh and piping hot and full of 
quoations, when wi* aro literally exhausted and can hardly stand. I 
really do believe that if 1 liad not had a lady with me 1 should have 
beoii obliged to leave the country and go back to England. But for 
her they would never leave me alone by day or night, and, as it is, a 
slave comes to me now and then in die middle of the night with a 
letter, and waits at the bedroom door for an answer.' 'f 

Tile International Copyright Question draws from him the 
following burst of indignation « 

Is it not a horrible thing that scoundrel booksellers should grow 
rich here from publisliiug books the .audiors of which do not reap one 
i'arthing from thoir issue, by scores of thousands ; and that every vile, 
blackguard, and detestable newspaper, so tiltliy and bestial that no 
honest inan^wmild admit one into hi^ house for a scullery door-mat, 
should be able to publish tlu-sc same writings, side by side, cheek by 
,lowl, with the coarsest and ino^tobscouo comiianiuus with which they 
must become connected in course of time in peo 2 >lc’a minds. Is it 
tolerable diat, besides being robbed and rifled, an author should be 
forced to appear in any form, in any vulgar dress, in any atrocious 
company, that he should linvc no choice of his audience, no control 
over his own distorted text, and that he should be cointiellcd to jostle 
out of the course die best men in this country who only ask to live 
by writing ! 1 vow before high Heaven tliat my blood so boils at 
these euormities that when 1 speak about them I seem to grow 
twenty feet high, and to swell out in proportion. ‘ Uobbers that yo 
arc,’ 1 think to myself when 1 get upon my legs, ^ hero goes/ 

Strong as were his feelings on the question of International 
Copyright, he was indignant that the Edinhwnjk Reviewer of his 
American Notes’' represented him as having gone to America 
as a missionary in the cause of International Copyright : — 

This statement,” ho writes to the editor, ^ hurt my feelings cx- 
cessivelyf and it is in this rcs 2 >ect I still conceive most unworthy of its 
author. I am at a lobs to divine who its author is. I know he read 
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in some cut-throat American paper thie and other monalarous state- 
ments 'which at any time I could hsTU converted into sickening praise 
by the payment of some fifty dollars, . . . The better the acquaintance 
with America the more defenceless and more inexcusable such con- 
duct is. For I sdemnly deriarc (and appeal to any man but the 
'writer of tills paper, who has traTelicd in that country for confirma- 
tion of my statement) l^at the source from which he drew the ^ infor- 
mation ’ so recklessly put forth again in England is infinitely more 
obscene, disgusting, and brutal than the very worst Sunday news- 
paper that has ever been iiriuted in Great Britain. Conoelve the 
JSdinburgli Heview quoting the A<atirUt or the Man about Tou^n 
as an authorify against a man with one grain of honour or featlier 
weight of reputation.”* 

We turned with interest to the letters written during Dickens" 
second tour in America (1868) to bce if we could find in them 
any revisal or modification of his opinions on America and its 
institutions, but wc find none. The second series of his American 
letters is almost wholly filled with descriptions of his readings, 
and the preparations and arrangements for them. 

But though Dickens" letters are silent as to his later views on 
America, we — ^not agreeing with the universal we have heard 
laid down " that every man lies when lit^ speaks in public’* — ^are 
glad to learu those views from his sjieei^h, in returning thanks, 
at the farewell dinner given to him at New York previous to his 
final return to England :t — 

I say, gentlemen, so much of iiiy voice has lately been beard, that 
I might have been coiitciited with troubling you nu further from my 
present standing-point, were it not a duty winch 1 henceforth 
charge myself, not only here, but on every suitable occasion what- 
soever and wheresoever, to expi<*ss my hijrh and grateful sense of 
my second roception in America, and to bear my testimony to the 
national generosity and iiiagiianimity. A Iso to declare how astounded 
I have been by tfie amazing cliauges that 1 have seen around me on 
every aide — changes moral, changes physical, changes in the amount 
of land subdued and peopled, changes in tlie rise of vjlsI new cities, 
changes in the growth of older cities almost out of recognition, changes 
in the graces and amenities of life, changes in the press, without 
whose advancement no advancement can be made anywhere. Nor 
ami, b€hG\e me, so arrogant as to suppose tliat in five-and-twenty 
years thwre have been no changes in me, and that I had nothing to 
learn and no extreme impressions to correct when 1 was here first.” 

To another American traveller, Mrs. 'Trollope^ Dickens writes, 
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shortly after the publication of his American Notes/’ referring 
to her well4n&ow& book on America : — 

As I never aorupled to say in America, so I can have no delicacy 
in saying to you, that allowing for the change you worked in many 
social features of American society, and for the time that has passed 
since you wrote of the country, 1 am convinced that there is no writer 
who has BO well and so accurately (1 need not add so entertainingly) 
described it, in many of its aspects, as you have done ; and this renders 
your praise [of his ^‘Notes’*] the more valuable to me. I do not recollect 
ever to have heard or seen the charge of exaggeration made against a 
feeble performance, though in its ieebleness it may have been most 
untrue. It seems to me essentially natural and quite inevitable that 
common observers should accuse an uncommon one of this fault, and 
I have.no doubt that you were long ago of this opinion, very much to 
your own comfort.” 

Frohi a letter to Douglas Jcrrold (written 1813) Jl take the 
following characteristic extracts : — 

“ r vow to God tliat I think the j)arrot8 of society axe worse than its 
birds of prey. If ever I destroy myself it will be in the bitterness of 
hearing thpso infernal and damnably ^ good old times’ extolled. .... 
<) Heaven I if you could have been with me at a hospital dinner last 
Monday. There were men there who made such speediea and ex- 
])rG6sed Hucli sentimouts a^ any moderately intelligent dustman would 
have bluslied tljruugh his cindery bloom to have thought of. Sleek, 
slof)beriug, br»w-paunched, over-fed, U 2 ) 0 plcctic, snorting cattle, and the 
auditory leaping up in their delight ! 1 never saw such an illustration 

of Uie power of purse, or lelt so degraded and debased by its contem- 
plation, since 1 have lind eyes and cars. Q’he absurdity of the thing 
was too horrible to laugh at. It was j»erfectly overwhelming.” 

Again, from the same letter : — 

** Su])po!ung fifty families were to emigrate into the wilds of North 
Aim^rica — yours, mine, and forty-eight others — ^picked for their con- 
currence of opinion in all important subjects and for their resolution to 
found a colony of common sense, liow soon would that devil Cant 
present itself among them in some shape or other ? The day they 
landed do you say, or the day after ?’* ^ 

Certainly had such a colony been founded, and the davH Cant 
had risen up amongst them, he would have been m|t with a 
vigorous exorcism, as we may judge from the following reply to 
a correspondent who bad written that some saying attli^mted to 
Stiggins, in “ Pickwick," apparent!}' reflected on the Scriptural 
doctrine of the “ new birth — 

“ Permit me to say in reply to your letter that you do not under- 
stand the intention (1 dare say the fault is mine) of that passage in the 
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Pickwick Papers” wbich has given you oflence. The design of 

the Shepherd,*’ and of this and every allusion to Him, is to show how 
sacred things are degraded, vulgarised, and rendered absurd when 
porsuiib who are utterly incompetent to teach the commonest things 
take upon themselves to expound such mysteries, and how in making 
more cant phrases of divine words these persons miss tho spirit iii 
which they had their origin. I have seen a great deal of this sort uf 
thing in many parts of England, and I never knew it lead to charity 
or good deeds. 

‘‘Whether tho great Creator of the world and the creature of His 
liands, moulded in His own image, bo quite so opposite in character 
os you believe is a question which it would profit \is little to discubs. 
I lUce the frankness and candour of your letter, and thank you lor it. 
That every man “who seeks heaven mubt be born again in good thoughts 
of his Maker I sincerely believe. That it is expedient for every 
hound tOjgay so in a certain suiifllLng form of words to 'V^ich lu‘ 
attaches no good meaning, I do not believe. 1 take it there is no 
dlfFerence between us.”** 

The letters abound in playful allusions to any peculiarities of 
manner or habits which he noted in his fiiends and acquaintance. 
Thus, in a letter to Macready in America he lefers to some 
common friend unnamed as “ elaborately explaining everything 
in creation is a joint-stock company/’ and dobcribcs Macready 
himself “as unwinding something slowly round and round your 
chest which is so long that no man can sic the end of it/’ 

From the same letter wo take this pleasant and characteristic 
description of the relations between Dickens and Macready anil 
their families : — 

“ Oh, that you had been at Clarence Terrace on Kina’s birthday ! 
Good God I how we missed you, miked oJ‘ }ou, drank your health, 
and wondered W'hat you wcic doing! rcTljnps you an* Falkland 
enough (I swear 1 suspect you oi* it) lo feel rather &orc — ^jusl a little 
bit, you know, tlie merest trille in the world — on hearing that M r.'^. 
Macready looked brilliant, blooming, young and hundsume, and that 
she danced a counliy dance with the writer hereof (Acres to your 
Falkland) in a thoit|ugh spirit of becoming good humour and enjoy- 
nient, Kow, you don’t like to be told that ? Nor do you quite like 
to hear that Forster and 1 conjured bravely y that a plum pudding 
w as produced from an empty saucepan held over a blazing firo kindled 
in Stanficld’b hat without damage to the lining ; tliat a box of bran was 
changed into a live guinea-pig whicii ran between my godchild's 
feet, and was tlie cause of such a shrill uproar and clapping of hands 
mat you might have heard it (and I dare say did) in America j that 
three half-crowns being taken from Major Burns and put into a tum- 
bler-glass before his eyes did then and there give jingling answers 
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to tlie <]p68tiQiiia aakod of them by me, and knew where you were and 
what you were dmng, to the unspeakable admiration of the whole 
assembly. Neither do yon (|ulte like to be told that we ore going to 
do it again next Saturday, with the addition of demoniacal dresses from 
the masquerade shop; nor that Mrs, Macready for her gallant bearing 
always and her best sort of best affection is the best creatare 1 know. 
Never mind ; no man shall gag me, and these are my opinions.”* 

In a letter to Douglas Jcrrold, written from Cremona, during 
Dickens' residence in Italy, 1844«, he writes — and it is an excel- 
lent example of his peculiar style : — 

You know this ])lacc as famous of yore for fiddles. I don't see 
any here now, but tlicro is a whole street of coppersmilhs not far from 
this inn, and tlioy throb so d— ably and fitfully that 1 thought 1 
had a palpitation of the lieart just now, and seldom was more relieved 
than when I found tlie noise to bo none of mine.” 

He then gives some Shakspearian experiences. 

“I was rather shock(‘d yesterday (T am not strong in geographical 
details) to find that Uomoo was only banished twenty-five miles. That 
is the uistunco between ^Mantua and Verona. The latter is a quaint old 
jilace with great houses iii it that are now solitary and shut uji— exactly 
the place it ought to l;e. The former has a great many apothecaries 
at this moment who could pLay this part to the life. For of all the 
stagnant pondi 1 ever lx held it is tin* greenest and weediest. I went 
to see the old paliico of the ■which is still distinguished by 

their cognizance (a hat carved in stone on the courtyard wall). It is 
a miserable inn. The court was full of crazy coaches, carts, geese 
and pigs, and was ankle deep in mud and dung. Tlio garden is walled 
olT and built on. Th(*re wa^ nothing lo connect it with its old 
inhabitants, and a very unscutiiiioutal lady at the kitchen door.' Tho 
Montagues used to live some two or three miles off in the country. 
It does not apjiour quite clear whether they ever inhabited Verona 
itself. .... But there is a village btaring lliat name to this day, and 
traditions of the (|uarrels of tho two families are still as nearly alivo 
as anything can be in such a drowsy neighbourhood.” * 

While iu Italy lie wrote one of his best Christmas books, 
“ The Chimes.” How he threw himself into it appears from the 
following extract: — 

“ I have worn myself to death in the month 1 have been at work. 
None of my usual reliefs have been at hand. 1 have not been ablo to 
divest myself of tho story, have suffered very much in my sleefl iu 
consequence, and am so aliaken by such work in this trying climate 
that I am as nervous as a man who is dying of drink, and haggard as 
a murderer.”*!’ 

In this book he endeavoured, he writes to Macready, 
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“ To *in indignant right-hander on the eye of oertaal wicked 
cant that makes my blood boil which 1 hope will not only doud that 
eye with black and blue, but many a gentle one with crystal of tlio 
finest bort God forgive me, but 1 think there are good things in the 
httlc story.”* 

His hopes were realised. 

“ Anybody” he writes to his wife, who has heard it has been moved 
in the most extraordinary manner. Forster read it ior dramatic i>ur- 
po'^es to A’Beokett. He cried bo much and so painfully that Foi ster 
didn't know whether to go on or stop ; and lie called next day to s*iy 
that any expression of his leibng was beyond his power, but that ho 
believed it and felt it to be — 1 won’t say what.”— “ If,” he adds m a 
postscript, “you had sten Macitady la^^t night undisguibedly sobbing 
and crying on the sofa 1 read, jou would ha’ve iolt, as 1 did, what a 
thing it IS to have powei 

To how wonderful a degree Dickons possessed this power oi 
affecting his hearers by his leading of his own writings, those who, 
hke ourselves, are privileged to reinombei tlie cfiect produced by 
his reading of the shipwreck scene iii “David Gopperfield ” can 
bear witness. 

Like Mr Bright, Dickens must sometimes have felt that if Su 
Howland Hill’s postal reforms had been postponed until ho ww 
no longer connected with public life, it would have be eu fortunate 
for him.t 

“Do look,” ho writes to Ins fntnd and colleague on Jlou^hohl 
Mr WilJb ‘ at tht ciiclo^-cd fjom JMis. A\hal s-het-name. I’oi 
a surprising audacit 3 r it is luiiaikihlc even to me who am ]) 0 '»itivcly 
bulhod and all but beaten by tlitso j;coplc. . . If 1 were the 

wealthiest nobh^man in Knglmel I could not keep pace with onc- 
twentieth j»art of the demands on me . . , [He, notwithstanding, 

complied liberally with nniny ol these demands J Tliat puisc, ’lie 
writes to Mr. Willb “whieh I could nticr kttp bhut in m} li/o 
makps mouths at me, ^a}ing, ‘ Sc how empty 1 am.' Then J fill 
It, and it looks \cr} rich indeed.’” 

Applications for e‘mploymeiit seem to have been as frequent 
as those for money. In the same letter he writes, “ As to employ- 
ment I do in my soul believe that il I were* Lord dbancellor of 
l^nglaud I blmuld have been aground long ago lor the patronage 
of p, messengers place. “The letter from Nelson Square — (he 
wntes to the same friend on another occasion) — is a very manly 
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and tooihing one. But I am more helpless in such a case as that 
than in any othqir, having really fewer moans of helping such a 
gentleman to employment than I have of firing off the guns in 
the Tower. Such ai^als come to me here in scores upon scores.^ 
During a stay at Paris (1846)^ he thus writes Walter Savage 
Landor, the gMfather of one of his sons, who bore Landor’s 
names • — 

“ Young Man, — I will not go there if I can help it ; I have not the 
slightest confidence in the value of your introductioD to the devil. 1 
can’t help thinking that it would be of better use ^ the other way, the 
(ither Way,* but I won’t try there either at present if I can help it. 
Your godmn sfiys, is that your duty ? and he begs me to enclose a 

blush newly blushed for you I have been writing a little 

Christmas bookf besides expressly for you. I am not to be trifled with. 
1 write from Paris .... we arc all well and happy, and they send 
loves to you by the busheji. We arc in tlic agonies of house hunting. 
The ]»eople arc frightfully civil and grotesquely extortionate. One 
man (with a house to let) told me yestt^rday that he loved the Duke 
of Wellington like a brother. The same gentleman wanted to hug 
me x'ound the nock with oik hand and pick my ])Oeket with the other. 
.... If you were th(» man 1 look you for wlien I took you (as a 
godfather) for better or worse, you would coin(' to Paris and amaze 
the weak walls of the lioiise 1 luven't found yet with that steady snore 
of yours which I once hxard ]»iorcing the door of your bedroom in 
Devonaliirc Terrace, reverberating along the bell wires in the hall, so 
gf'tting into tlic street, pliiyina Huliaii burps among die area ralliugs 
and going down the New Koad like the blast of a trumpet.” • 

From a letter to the Hou. R. Watson tve take Dickens’ 
description of the liou.se ho at length succeeded in finding. It is 
in his best descriptive style. 

I am proud to express my belief that we are lodged at last in the 
most preposterous house in the w'orld^. . . The like of it cannot, and 
so far as my knowledge goes docs not, exist in any other part of the 
glid)o. The bed-rooms are like opera boxes. The dining-rooms, stair- 
cases, and passages quite inexplicable. The dining-room is a sort of 
cavom painted (ceiling and all) to represent a grovo, with unaccount- 
able bits of looking-glass sticking in among the branches of the trees. 
There is a gleam of reason in the drawing-room. But it is approached 
through a scries of small chambers like the joints in a telescope 
which are hung with inscrntahle drapery. The maddest man in Bed- 
lam having the material given him would bo likely to devise such a 
suite supposing his case to be hopeless and quite incurable. ”§ 

In another letter, written during his stay in FariSj he mentions 
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a drmmticsed version of Clarissa Harlowe* ' as being the rage at 
one of the Parisian Theatres. 

“ Tlicro nro some things in it,’* he says, rather cafculated to astonisli 
the ghost of Richardson, but Clarissa is very admirably played and 
dies better than the original, to my thinking; but Bicha^soii is no 
great favourite of mine, and never sej^s to t^o his top-boots off 
whatever he does. Several pieces are in course of representation 
involving rare portraits of tlie English. In one, a servant called ‘ Tom 
Bob, who wears a particularly English waistcoat, trimmed with gold 
lace and concealing hia ankles, docs very good things indeed, ‘ Sir 
Fokson’ is one of the characters in another play, ‘Englisli to the 
C'Ore;’ and I saw a Lord Mayor of London at one of the small theatre^; 
the other night looking uncommonly well in a stage coachman’s waist- 
coat, the Order of the Garter and a very low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat, not unlike a dustman’s.” 


The same letter contains one of the few political allusions or 
opinions contained in these letters. Dickens, though little if 
anything of a politician — certainly none in the party sense— was 
Liberal in his sympathies and tendencies. 

was at Geneva at the time of the Revolution (184 G), Tin* 
moderation and mildness of the buci*e««sfii] ]>nrty w*ere beyond all 
praise. Then: ajipeals to the people of all i)arties — ]>riutcd and pasted 
on the walls — have no parallel that 1 know of in history for their real 
good sterling Christianity and tendency to promote the happiness of 
mankind. My sympathy is strongly with the Swiss Radicals. They 
know what Catliolicity is. They sec in some of their own valleys the 
I>overtjy, ignorance, misery, and bigotry it always brings in its train 
wherever it is triumphant, and they would root it out of their ehildren's 
way at any price. I I'car the end of the struggle wiU be that some 
Catholic Power will step in to crush the dangerously woll-educntcd 
Reimblic (very dangerous to such neighbours), hut there is a spirit in 
the people, or 1 very much mistake thorn, tliat will trouble the Jesuits 
there many years, and shake their altar htej>s for them.”* 

In the early days of the French Bepublic of 1848, he expressed 
a hope which was doomed to be disappointed — 1 think Lamar- 
tine 80 for one of the best fellows iu the world, and 1 have great 
hopes of that great people establishing a noble Bepubliaf 

On the publication of Forster r ^'Life of Oliver Ooldsmith ” 
Dickens wrote to his friend and future biographer a letter of strong 
commendation from which wo make the following extract^ which 
we particularly commend to the attention of those who have of 
late endeavoured to vindicate Boswell's character against the 
severe, but stnctlv just, sentence of condemnation passed on it by 
Lord Macaulay ^ 


* Vol. i. pp. 174, 175. 

J 'V^BSTXn^STBB RlSVlKW, Vol. 
Johnson : Lis JSiogi njilurs and Critics.” 


t Ibid. p. 187. 

CXI., January, 1879, Art. ”Dr. 
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“ As a picture of the time I really think it impossible to give it too 
much praise. It seems to me to be the very osRcnce of all about the 
time that I have ever seen in biography or fiction presented in most 
wise and human lights, and in a thousand now and just aspects. 1 
have never liked Johnson half so well. Nobody's contempt for Bos- 
vri^ll ought to be capable of increase ; but I have never seen him in uiy 
mind's eye half so plainly. The introduction of him is quite a master- 
piece. I should point to that, if I did not know the author as being 
done by somebody with a remarkably vivid conception of what he nar- 
rated, and a most admirable and fanciful power of communicating it to 
smother. All about Reynolds is charming, and tJie first account of the 
Literaiy Club and of BosweH's introduction to it is as excellent .*1 piece 
of description as ever I read in my life. But |o read the book is to he 
ill the time. ^ 

“ It lives again in as fre&h and lively a manner as if it were presented 
on nn impossibly good stage by the very best actors that ever lived, 
only the real actors come out of their graves on purpose. 

I question very much whether it would have been a good thing 
ior every great man to have liad his Boswell, as 1 think that two Bos- 
wells— or three, at most — would have made great men extraordinarily 
false, and would h.ive sot them on always playing a part, and would 
have made distinguished pi^ojilc about tliem for c\er restless and 
distrustful. I can imagine a succession of Boswells bringing about a 
tremendous state of laUehood in society, and playing the very devil 
witli confideiico and friendship. 

“ I wiU never bear the biograjiby compar(»d with Boswell's, except 
under vigorous jirotest. For 1 do say that it is mere folly to put into* 
cjpposite scales a bf)ok, howf»ver amusing and curiously written by an 
iiiiconscious coxcomb like that, and one which surveys and grandly 
understauda the cliuracters of all the illustrious company that move 
in it. * 

“ My dear FosUt, I cannot Hufficienlly say how proud I am of 
what you have done, or how sensible I am of being so tenderly con- 
nected with it.* When I look over this note J fool as if 1 had said no 
])arl of what I tliink ; and yet if I were to ^vritc another I should say 
no more, for I can’t get it out. 1 desire no bettor for my fame, when 
11 ly personal destinies shall bo past the control of my iove of order than 
MLch a biographer and such a critic. And again I sny most solemnly 
that literature in England has never had, and probably never will 
have, such a champion as you are in right of this book.”| 

In his letters Dickens not unfrequently, and always unre- 
servedly, expresses his religious feelinga ^He was brought up, 
wc believe, under Unitarian influences, and for some years, we 
think, was a member of an Unitarian church.^ For many years 
lio had relinquished any formal connection with the Unitarian 


* It will be remembered that Forster's “Life of Goldsmith'* is dedicated to 
Charles Dickens. ^ 

^ f VoL i. p. 188, ei wj. 
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body, and bis children apparently were not educated as Unita- 
rians ; but we think he himself never formally joined any other 
communion or professed any orthodox creed. We have heard 
that difference of religious opinion was the origin of the unhappy 
dissensions which arose between him and his wife, who held the 
orthodox creed. It is abundantly clear from his letters that 
Dickens might have said as one said of himself, but in Dickens’ 
case it would have been said with far greater tmth, that ho had 
not much religion, but that the littie he had was of the best 
sort.”^ Nowhere does his religious faith find stronger expression 
than in the singularly beautiful letters he wrote to bis fnends ou 
any occasion of a dcatji in their families. We give an extract 
from his Mter to his friend, the Bev. James \^ite, who bad 
lately lost a child. 

“ I reserve the iiioro serious part of my until the last, my dear 
White, because it comes fioin the bottom of my heart. None of yotii 
friends have thought and spoken ofleiu‘r of 30U and liirs. White than 
we have these many weeks past. 1 should have writioj to you, bur 
was timid of iutrudiriff on your sorrow. What you say, and the 
manner in which yoti tell me I am eouiitcted ^\ith your recollection of 
your dour child, now'aiuong the angels of Cfod, gives mo courage to 
:i])proach your grief to wiy what sympathy ’we have felt with it, and 
how we have not beem unimaginative of iho'^e deep bources i)f consola- 
tion to which you have had recourhe. The traveller who travelled iu 
f.incy from this world to the next wsis struck to the heart to lind tli(‘ 
ciiild ho had lost maTiy years before building liiin a tower in heaven. 

Our blessed Christian liopcs do not shut out the ]>elief of love and 
remembrance still enduring there, but irradiate it and make it sacred. 
Who sljpuld know that lietter than you do "VMio more deeply feel 
the touching truths and eomJ'ort of that story in the older Book wl»cii 
the bereaved mother is asked, ‘Is it well with the child?’ She 
answers, ‘ It is well.* ”t 

Wc also give an extract fiom a letter to his friend the Hon. 
Mrs. Watson on the death of her husband. 

“We have thought of you every day and every hour; we think of 
you now in the dear old house, and know how right it is for his dear 
children’s sake that you diould have bravely set up your rest in the 
l)lace consecrated by their father’s memory, and within the same sum- 
mer shadows that fall upon his grave. We try to look on through a 
few years and to see the children brightening it, and George a comfort 
and a pride and an hondhr to you, and although it is hard to think of 
what we have lost, we know how something of it will be restored by 
your example and endeavours, and tho blessing that will doscefnd upon 


Z Tto saying is attributed to the late Earl Fitzhardinge on the authority 
of Lord Palmcrsioii. F uk Ashley'ss*^ Life of PalmerstOD,'* vol. ii. 

t Vol. i. pp. 193, 194;. ^ 
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tl)pT»». Wo know how the time wiU como Avhensome reflection of tliat 
corcJial, unaffected, most affectionate proeence, which we can never 
forfjret, and never would forget if we could— such is God’s great 
mercy — will shine out of your boy’s eyes, ui)on you, his best friend 
and his last consoler, and All the void there is now. 

** May God, wlio has received into llis rest through this affliction as 
ffocjd a man as over I can know and love and mourn for on this earth, 
bf‘ good to you, dear friend, titrough these coming years may all those 
(‘ornpassiouate and hopeful lessons of tlie (rreat Teacher, who shed 
divine tear^ for the dead, bring their full coAifort to you ! 1 have no 

ft'ur of tliat, my eonfideno<» is certJiiiity."* 

In the same year in which Dick«‘n8 lost his friend Watson, his 
friend Macready lost his wift*. Wo cannot refrain from making 
ibis extract from Dickens' letter on the sad event 

Mv DfcAK ri:ii NP,— I liave knowniior ho well, have been so happy 
in her regal'd, liave Im'cii so liLdithearrul ^itli her, have interchanged 
s«» many ti nde» reiinMnliraiiri**, of A\it)i her wlien you were f.ir 
away, and liave s< en In r ever so Minjdy and truly anxious to be 
worthy <»f you, lliat I cannot write as I wcnild, and as 1 know I ought. 
A** 1 would jiress \onr baud in your diMicssI let this note go from me. 
I umler'-t.ind your grief, I dttply ft ol the reason that there is for it, 
\et 111 (liut very feeling tin.l a 'vjfreiuni: consolation that must S])riiig np 
a liundnd fhoiiNandtijId toi }ou. !May Ileasen prosper it in your 
breaM, and ^spirits that luive cone la fore from tlnvrogions of mercy to 
'wliich th<*\ base bM*n i dle<l sniot>tli the that you have to tread 

alone! CUiildren are Mt }ou. Your good sister (God bless her) is by 
\ our side.* Ytni ha\e d< voied friend-., ami more reasons than mobt 
men to be Mdf-ri haiif and "tcadfi^t. SoinetJiing is gone that never in 
tills world can 1 m» replaced, bur much is leli, aiul it ib a part of her life, 
her death, her iinmoTtaIity.'’f 

Even stronger evideiieo of Dicktms* real hut unobtrusive 
rtdigion is given by the lottcTh written to bis sous on their passing 
from boyhood to active life. We have space for only one illus- 
tration. To one of liib sons, who Jiad just entered at Cambridge, 
lie writes : — 

“As yonr brothers liave gone away one by one, I have written 
to each *of them wliat J am now going to wnie to you. Y^ou know 
YOU have never been lianipcred with religious forms of restraint, 
and that with uurc uuinoamng forms I have no sympathy. But I 
inosi strongly and allcctioii.itely mi^^ress upon you the priceless 
value of the New Testament, and th(» •-tudy of that book as the one 
unfailing guide in life. I)ce]dy rcnpeeting it, and bowing down before 
tin* character of our Saviour as bcpaiatcd from the vain constructioiib 
ami inventions of men, you cannot go very wrong, and will alway*- 
prcrti-rve at lieart a true s]iint of veneration and humility. Similarly, 

• Vol. i. pp. 2S2, 283. t Ibid. pp. 284, 285. 
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I impress upon you the habit of saying a Christian prayer every nip:ht 
and morninc:. 

These things have stood by me all through my life ; and remem- 
ber that 1 tried to render the New Testament intelligible to you, 
and lovable by you when you were a mere baby.”* 

His tender, but wise and judicious, affection for all his childien 
appears in every one of his letters to them. We can give one 
example onlyl To his eldest daughter he writes : — 

“I am not engaged in the o\eniiig of your birthday. But even if 
I had an engagoment of the most particular kind I sliould excuse m3 - 
self from keeping it so that I might have the pleasure of celebrating 
at home, and among my c hildren, the day that gave me such a dour 
and good daughter as you.”f 

From a letter to his friend Mr. C(*rgat, of Lansanne, we gain 
an intimation of the piirpose he h«ad in view in writing the his- 
tory of " Little Emily*" in “ Copperfield.** , 

‘‘I had previously observed much of \vhat you say about the pool 
girls. In all you suggest witli so much feeling about their return to 
virtue being cruelly <ut off, 1 concur sMih a soxe heart. 1 ha\e been 
turning it over in my mind foi some tiino, and hope in the history of 
little Emily (who mu^t fall, tlure js no ho]>o foi her) to j»ut it Viefore 
the thoughts of people in u new and patlutic May, and peiliaps to do 
some good. You will be ulad to lieiir I kn(»M that ‘ ('opp«*r field ’ is <1 
great success. 1 think it is bett< i liktd than any of iny otln 1 
books.”t 

Coexistent with this deop and sincere religious feeMug then 
was^ it is to all his readers — and who is nut one of them i — 
almost too trite an observation, an equally deep and sincere^ 
hatred of cant and humbug in all their diversified forms, which 111 
bis works is everywhere candidly and iinn^siTvedly expressed. 
This brought on him the suspicion and dislike of brethren of 
" the straitest sect of our religion/ and fioni them many critical 
letter^ mostly of the anonymous sort. 

“ 1 venture to trespass,” writes one of tliese nameless ones, “ on your 
attention with one benous query touching a sentence in the last num- 
ber of * Bleak House.* Uo the sujiporters of Christian missions really 
deserve the attack that is conveyed in the sentence about Joe sealed 
in his ungiush on the doorsUq) of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts ? The allusion is severe, but is it just ? 
Are such boys as Joe nealected? What are rugged school town 
missions and many of those societies, 1 regret to sec, sneered at in tlu* 
last number of Jlcmehold Words 7” 

Thifii drew from Dickens a reply, tbe opinion in which it is 
noteworthy had been formerly expressed by Dr. Arnold. § 

* VoL a p. 394, and see Ibid. p. 402. f Ibid. 1. p. 2U6. t Ibid. p. 21 1 

J Staiilejf’s Arnold, ” voJ. ii. p. 66. 
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There wae a long time during which benevolent sodeties were 
npending immense sums on missioiis abroad, when there was no such 
thing as a ragged school in England, or any kind of associated en- 
deavour to penetrate to those horrible domestic depths in which sucli 
schools are now to be found, and where they were, to my most certain 
knowledge, neither placed nor discovered by the Society for the Pro- 
])agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

*‘If you think the balance between the home mission and the 
foreign mission justly held at the present time, 1 do not. 1 abstain 
from drawing the strange comparison that might be drawn between 
the sums even now expended in endeavours to remove the darkest 
ignorance and degradation iroin our very doors, because I have some 
respect for mistakes that may be founded in a sincere wish to do good. 
Hut I present a general suggestion of the still existing state of things (in 
Mich a paragraph as that which oifends yon) in the hope of inducing 
some people to reflection on this matter, and io adjust the balance more 
iori*ectly. I am decidedly of the opinion that the two works, the 
home and the fondgn, are not conducted with an equal hand, and that 
the home claim is by far the stronger and the more pressiua of the 
two. 

Indeed, I have very great doubts whether a great commercial 
country, holding cuminunicatioTi with all parts of the world, can better 
C'hristiaiiize the benighted portions of it than by the bestowal of its 
wealth and energy in the making of good Christiana at home, and on 
the removal of neulectcd and untaught childhood from its streets 
before it wanders elsewhore. For if it steadily persist in this work, 
working i^wn wards to She k^vest. the travellers of all grades whom it 
«cnds abroad will bo good, exemplary, practical missionaries, instead 
of undoersof what the best })rotessed missionaries cun do. 

“ Those are ray opinions, founded, I believe, on some knowledge of 
facts and some observation. 

If I could be scared out of them, let me add in all good humour, 
by such easily expressed words as * anti-Clirlstiair or * irreligious,’ I 
hhould think that T deserved them in their real signification. 

“I have referred in vain to ]»age 312 of ILmsehold Words for the 
sneer to which you called my attention, nor have 1, 1 assure you, the 
least idea where else it is to be found.”* 

It may fairly be claimed for Dickens, as one of the many 
services he rendered to the poorer classes of his counUymen, that 
he powerfully helped to bring about a readjiisiment of the baJIance 
between home and foreign missions. All churches now give 
much of their energies and support to home missions without, so 
far as we can judge, auy diminution of their foreign missionary 
enterprises. 

One of the most amiable traits — and they are many in 
Dickens’ character, as our extracts from his letters to Forster 


> Vol. ii.pp. 278,279. 
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have already shown— was bis sincere admiration for bis fellow- 
workers in the field of literature. He evidently was entirely free 
from jealousy, and would never have found a place in any new 
edition of '‘The Quarrels of Aiithora*' In asJcing Mrs. Gfaskell 
to write for Havsehdld Words, he says— 

** I do not know what your literary vows of temperance or absti- 
nence may he^ but as I do honestly know that there is no living writer 
mIjoso aid I would desire to cnlmt in pi efercnce to the authoress of 
' Mary Haiton/ a book that most piofimndly affected and improssc^d 
me. I venture to a^k i^hethcr you can give me any hope that you 
i^ill write a short tale, or any iiuinhcr of tales, for the projected pago^. 

“No writer’s name will be usid, neither my oan nor any other, 
every paper will be published without any signature, and all will seem 
to express the general mind and jmrpose of the journal, which is the 
raising up of tho^e that are down, and the genend ini]wovi>inenf of 
onr soc-iiil condition. I should H‘t a 'lalue on }nur helj) which 301U 
modesty can hardly imagine ; and I am pt rfectl} sure tliat thn least 
result of your rt (lection or obseiiation on the lile around you would 
:ittrac*t attention and do good. 

“ Of course I regard ^ our time as valuable, and consider it so when 
I ask you if you could devote .1113 o1 it to this |>ur]>osc. .... My 
unaffected and great admiration of jour book makes me very earnest 
in all relating to you."* 

We take other illustrations of this tiait in Dickens’ character, 
from other sources than these letteis. Thackeray presided at 
one of theanniveisary festivals of the Gej^eial Theatrical Fund, 
m proposing his health, Dickens said — ^ 

“ Actors, managers, and authois are all represented in thiscoinpanj, 
and it may be siijiposed that thej' have all studiid the de<»p wants oi 
the human heart in many theatres, but nono of them could lm^e 
‘'tiidicd Us mysterious workings in any thfatro to greater advantage 
than in the hriglit and airj pages ot Vanity Fatt. ^J’o this skiJlul 
^hoyrnian, who has so often delighted us, and who has charmed 
as:ain to-night, we have now to wish ‘(^od spied,’ and that he maj 
fontiniu* for many years to exercise his potent ait.’*f 

When the Guild of Literature and Art visited Lord Lytton at 
Knebworth, Dickens, iu proposing their liost's health, thus 
expressed his feelings as to Lord Lytton and his works: — 

“ Setting aside the orator and statesman — for hapjiily we know no 
party here but this agre<a>)le partj^ — setting aside ail this, you know 
very well that this is the home of a very great man, whose connection 
with Benfordsliire everv other county 111 England will envy for many 
long years to come. You know that when this hall is dullest and 


. , • vol. i, p. 216 , 
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omptiost you can make it, when vou please, briglitest and fullest by 
peopling it with the creatures of his brilliant fancy. 

*^Let us all wish togctlier that they may be many more — for the 
more they are the better they will be. I ask you to listen to their 
praises, and nbt to mine, and to let thorn, not me, propose Ins 
health.”* 

Considering Dickens’ love of literature and his admiration of 
bis literary contemporaries, it surprises us not to find in these 
volumes any mentioii of the most brilliant and most successful of 
them all. We mean Lord Macaulay. Macaulay’s rejection at 
Edinburgh from sectarian prejudices, which Dickens could tho- 
roughly appretllatc ; his unsolicited re-election ; the unexampled 
buccess of his History ; his elevation to the peerage as a tribuU^ 
to literature; his sudden death, all pass unnoticed. We know 
that Macaulay kne^ and admired Dickens. Mr. Trevelyan tells 
IIS that ''he knew his ‘Pickwick’ almost as intimately as his 
(jrandison.”-!- and in a letter to Mr. Slavey Napier, Macaula}, 
expressing a wish to review Dickeub “ American Notes,” says, 
1 have never written a word on that subject (America), and 1 
have a great deal in iny head. Of course I shall be courteous to 
Dickens^ whom 1 know and whom 1 think both a man of genius 
aud a good-hearted man, in spite of some faults of taste.’^:|: ll 
is to be regretted that Macaulay did not carry out his intention 
of reviewing the “Notes.” 

Although we find no reference to Macaulay or any of his 
writings in these letters, we cannot imagine that Dickens was 
either ignorant of them, or did not admire them or the author, 
lu one of his speeches we find a passage which, if it be not 
inspired by, or an imitation of, one of Macaulay’s most brilliant 
jiassages, is a remarkable instance of coincidence of thought and 
expression. 

In Macaulay’s review of Mitford’s “ History of Greece,” origi- 
nally published in Charles Knight’s Qmrieiiy Magazine, occuis 
the magnificently-expressed tribute to the literature of Greece : — 

^‘From which has sprung all tlie strength, the wisdom, the freedom, 
and the glory of the Western wuild. It is a subject,” Macaulay 
continues, “ in wliich I love to iorget the accuracy of a judge in tlie 
veneration of a worshipper and the gratitude of a child. All the 
triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and power in every 
country and in every age h.ive been the triumphs of Athena Wherever 
a lew great minds have made a stand against violence and fraud m ili e 
cause of liberty and reason, there has been her qpirit in tlie midst of 


• Vol i. p. 197. t vol. i. p 462. 
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thoni inspiring, onconraging, consoUngi by the lonely lamp of Erasmus, 
by the restlo&s bed of Faecal; in the tribune of MirabcaUy in the coll 
of Galileo, on the scaffold of Sidney; but who shall estimate her iii- 
lluoncc on private liappinesa 7 who ^all say how many thousands have 
been wiser, happier, hud better by those pursuits which slm has 
taught mankind to engage; to how many the studies which took their 
rise from her have been wealth in |K)verty. liberty in bondage, health 
in sickness, society in solitude? IJer power is, indeed, manifested at 
the bur, in the senate, in the field of battle, in the scliools of philosoph}’. 
But these are not her glory. Wherever literature consoles sorrow, 
nr assuages pain — wherever it brings gladness to eyes wliich fail with 
wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark house and the long 
sleep, there is exliibited in its noblest form the immoital influence of 
Athens.*’ 

Compare with this the following extract from Dickens’ address 
at the Soirde of the Manchester Atlienteum, in 1813, the only 
occasion, so far as we know, on which he stood on the same plat- 
form with Richard Cobdeh and Benjamin Disraeli, both of whom 
spoke on that occasion : — 

“ The man who liv(‘a from day to day by the chiily exercise, in hi** 
sphere of hands or h(*ad, and seeks to improve himself in such a place 
as the Athenseum, acipiircH for himself that pro})Crty of soul ivhich bus 
ill ail iimoB upheld struggling men ot every degree, hut self-made men 
especially and always. He secures to himself that faithful companion, 
which, while it has ever lent the light of its countenance to men of 
rank ande mineiico who have deserved it, has ever shed its brightest 
consolation in men of low e&tiite and almost hopeless means. It 
took its patient seat beside bir Walter IhiJeigh in Jiis dungeon 
study in the Tower ; it laid its hosul u|>on the block with More ; but 
it did not, disdain to watch the r^tars with Ferguson, the shepherd's 
boy ; it walked the streets in mean attire with Craldn*; it was a poor 
barber here in Lancasliire with Arkwright ; it‘\\%‘is a tallow chaiidleFs 
son with Franklin; it worked at shoeniaking with Bloomfield in his 
garret; it followed the plough witli Burns; and, high above the noisf^ 
of loom and hammer, it whisfiers courage even at tliis day in ears wt 
could pame in Bheflield and in Manchester.”* 

Equally amiable was the kind consideration Dickens showed 
to youug writers, and the pains be took in revising and improving 
their compositions. For instance, be writes to a young lady, on 
her first contribution to Household Words : — 

“ I have devoted a couple of hours this evening in going very care- 
fully over your [laper (wliidi 1 had read before), and to endeavour to 
bVing it closer and to lighten it, and to give it that sort of oomjMictness 
which a habit of conipositioa and of disciplining one’s thoughts Uke a 
regiment, and of studying the art of putting eac^ soldier into his righ t 
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phcp, may haire gradually taught me to think it necessary 1 hop< , 

hen you see it in print, you will not be alarmed by my use of tlu 
|)i utang-knlfe 1 have tried to exercise it with the utmost dclic icy 
aid discretion, and to suggest to you, especially towards the end, how 
this sort of writing (regard boing had to the siac of the jouifnal in 
which It appears^ requires to be compressed and is made pleasantor 
by compression. This all reads vory solemnly, but only because 1 
want you to read it (1 mein the article) with as loving an eye as I 
h ive truly tried to touch it with a loving and gentle huid 

On the appearance of that powerful, if somewhat disagreeable, 
hook, Wilkie Collins’ “ Bisil,” Dickens wrote the author a letter, 
from winch we make an extiact foi the sake of the advice it cou- 
tainaito would-be wiiUrs — 

The story coiit iins admirable writing and many clear evidcnc c^ 
of a very dchcatc discriminatiou of charictci It is delightful to bud 
throughout th<it }ou iuv<> tikin if ptiiis witli it besides, and hnc 
‘^one at jt’ wifli a pufcct knowledge of tlu jolter-hcadedneps of the 
coiKCitcd idiots who supiiosc tint volumes irc to be tossed off like 
]>mc ikos, and th it <iny wntm^ c m be dom witLioal the utmost appli- 
aitiou, the gu itcst ])iticnce, uid the steadiest energy of which the 
wiitei lb capable ’ f 

In prospect of the General I lection of lb(>S it was proposed to 
Dickens that he sliould allow himself to be put forward as a can 
didate lor the rcpicsjiitation of Ddiuburgh and so, as we gathei 
fiom the following evtract, for Dii mmgliaiu also — 

** 1 am luiich attiched to the Lcliubuigh people, [lie writes to the 
ti tend who made the piojiosfil ] '^ou in ly siipjiose, ihcrefore, that if 
my mind wtic not full) mid u]) on tlie Kuliamcntary question 1 
should wavci now Hut my coiuiction tint I am more useful and 
iiinie happy as 1 iin th m I cc»uld ever be in PiLliimeut is not to be 
sliiken I consicUud it m mu weeks igo when I had a stoning pro- 
] osii from the Biimiiigham people, and 1 tlieu set it up on a rocktoi 
c vc r and a d ly *’ J 

Of the wisdom of this decision there can be no doubt Had 
Dickens binsn elected for Edinburgh he would have undergone 
like unpleasant experiences to those endured by the great man of 
lettorb who once repieseuted the Noithein inebropohs 

** 1 am BUTioundcd (writes Loid Maciulay from Edinburgh to hib 
sister) by the dm of a sort of coutrovers)^ which is most distasteful 
to me. ‘ Yos, Mr Macaul i} , tliat ib ill very well for a statesman , 
hut what becomes of tlu headship of oui Lord Jcbus Christ * And 1 
I iiiiiot answer a constituent quite as bluntly as I idiould answer any 
oiu « Ise who mjjght leasoii after such a fa&liion ’*|| 

♦ Vol, L pp. «lf5,24,b. t Ibid i p 294 t Ibid ii p 390 

^ The ttoa-intrusion question was at its height iiil84], when this letter was 
written || “Life,” vol. u.p. 02. 
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How little suited Dickens was to represent a Scotch con- 
stituency appears from the following ironical account of an Edin- 
burgh Sunday : — 

“You know (be writes’ to a friend) the aspect of this ci^ on a 
Sunday, and how gay and bright it is. The merry mode of the blithe 
bells: the waving flags; die prettily-decorated houses, with thoir 
Minds of various colours, and the radiant coiutcnances at the 
windows and in the etreets. How charming they are t The usual 
jireparations an nuking fl>r the Mmd in the ojien air in the afternoon ; 
and the usual pretty cliildreu selected for tliat purpose are at tlii'> 
moment hanging garlands round the Seott monument preiioratory to 
the innocent Sunday dance round that cdiiire, with which the diver- 
sions invariably close. It is pleasmit to think that these customs ^en* 
themselves of the early Christians — thusi> early birds who ditin't catch 
the worm and notliing else, and choked their young with it."* 

Our available spaci' i.s filled and wc must bring our extracts to 
a close. Our study of these letters has greatly increased our 
affectionate regard for Dickeus’ memory, and we trust we may 
induce such of oar readers, if such there he, as have not read 
these volumes, to make tiiemselves acquainted with their cuu- 
teuts. We cannot leave our subject without expressing our 
thankfulness to the editors for huviug thus given us “ another 
book from Charles Dickens' hands.” 

Arf. VI. — Animal Intellioencis. 

1. Mind in tlie Lower Aaimalu in Health and JDigeaM, By 

W. Lander Lxndsay, M.D., F.R.fc5.li., h’-DS. 

2. PrendmtUd Address to the Bioloyiaal Sectiwi of the British 

Aasocioitiov. By Professor 8t. George Hivabt, F.11.S., 

P.LS.,F.G.S, Sheffield. 1879. 

’1. AnUiud InteUigenee. A Lecture delivered before the 

British Association by Geuuoe J. IIumanes, M.A., F.L.S. 

Dublin. 1878. 

“ A intelligence,” says Mr. Bomantw, in his admirable 

lecture on the subject, delivered before the British 
Association in Dublin, 1878, “ is a subject which has always 
iieen of considerable interest to philosophical minds, but the 
interest attwhing to it has of late years been greatiy increased 
by the significance which it has acquired in relation to the theory 
of Descent.” 


• Tol. ii. p. 895. 
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We cannot be surprised that the doctrines of Darwin, so 
cicaily and forcibly enunciated as to have convinced the vast 
rnajority of sdentists of the fact that life^ common alike to man 
and the lower animals, may be traced backwards to its source in 
the very lowest protoplasmic forms, should have likewise revived 
tlie ancient controversies of schoolmen and philosophers, with 
resfard to the proper psychological position of the whole of 
animated nature, as viewed fiom the standpoint of civilized and 
])inlobophic man who now finds himself placed indubitably at 
the head of the whole Do the lower animals, in sharing with 
man vitality and all its accompaniments of pain, disease, and 
death, share with him ilso that ipdi finable unknown quality or 
essence deuominatid mind^ Do the actions of the lowci 
animals proceed fiom intdiial consciousness and leflecLion akin 
to that of mail allliough dificiing m degree, or are they simply 
iutoniatie moveiiH nts, diiecicd by instiTu t, or necessity, or by 
the Kuperior will of man the mastc r ^ These are the problem'^ 
which have occupied the mind^ of philosophers m all ages The 
Rev J. Sc!b\ Watson, in his very interesting book on the 
“ Reasoning Power in Animals,' gi\ t s an epitome of the opinions 
of Various wiiteis upon the subject iiom Aiistotle downwards. 

* Th It b< asts h id no u d thouj;ht oi ic cling, ’ he writes, **but only 
««(cin(u to ha c, a doctiinc or u >tion is old as the day^ oi the cynics 
ind stoics, and is ridu uled hy J’lutiuh in his discouise on the Sagacij 
oi AnmiaU Vrislotlc t >0, authui ol the most ancient work 

on Animals which lits conic down to us, expcsscN hmibclf of much 
tht. a line pci suasion he i> unwilling to concede that any othci 
luimal than man Kgul Ills hi'f ictio is in in> digiee by reisonable 
(oiisidii itions Senci i, a si nc, in coiiionnity with the doctrines ot 
Jus scc% dichrcd tint tin liouio^i iiuly ut the actions of men and 
Ih ibCb IS merely appuent, then iiituus being altogether different. 

. What we cill the feelings oi bo ists, whether good or evil, 
irc, ho thinks, feelings only in appeal ince Dcscirtes maybe said to 
li ivc adojited thib opuuoii, ior he intimated in hib * DiscouPbe on 
Method' that all the lowci aiiimds ire mcie uiiicabomiig machines 
IS much as a clock or a watch , that ail then ictions may be explained 
by the laws oi mechaiiibin Moiitiigi c, on the contrary, is inclined 
to extol beasts to the dispar igc uicnt of niiin Huffon granta them 
ever) tiling possessed by man except thought and lefleotion. The 
opinion of Leibnitz was not veiy diffeicnt iiom that of Buffon 
Kiauiiior ib uielmed to admit that there is intelligence in the lower 
inimals. Condillac assei tb that the beaver builds his rampart and the 
bird Its nest from forethouglit aud judgment, llelvetius, Humbolct, 
1 ) 11 wm, and bmellie asbeitcd that the actions of brutes are the result 
oi reaboning similar to that of man Salniasius was of the same 
opinion. Viedenc Cuvier, brothei oi the Baron and kee[)ei of the 
Jaidiu deb Plauteb, not only declared that they had lutclhgence of the 
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^nie kind as that of man, hut endeavoured to distinguish the different 
de^ees ol it m different species of anunnls. liord Brougham 
( Dialogues on Instinct,’ iv,) says, ‘ 1 know not why so mucli un- 
wiIlingnesN should be shown by some excellent philosophers to allow 
intelligent faculties and a share of reason to the lower animals.’ 

Looking only t6 the summary beie given, it might be assumea 
ttiat the balance of opinion among pbilosophors and naturalutb 
inclinwl to the rejection of the hypotheses that the lowei 
animals are ^dowed with mental faculties similar to those ol 
man, but against this must be placed the universal tehtimoiiy ot 
men in allies, who, ^though neither philosophers nor natuialMs, 
have yet been attentive obs^rvub ol hucli ol the lower aui|naJs 
as may have lallen in their waf, and have, moreover, as hunters, 
been compelled to htudy the habits of then prey with greater 
attention and moie minuteness, and with far more nbuiKljut 
opfwrtumtieb, than the {ihilosopher, seated lu his study, aided onlv 
by books, or ^rhaps the dry bkeh ton of the animal whose mental 
jwwera be undertakes to measure, bupplemenlod by an occasional 
visit to a menagene, where the same auinml is been at its wurbt, 
in a wholly artificial and degraded condition With regard to 
domesticated animals, which alone ubuallv f.Ul withiu the scope 
of onunaiy noo-scientific obsetveis, we bliall have much to say 
later , meanwhile, let us just glance at the position occupied hv 
the lower animals in the mjithoiogies, traditions and fables of the 
ancients and of modern savages, as ludicative ot the ebteem, 
independent of philobophy, in which they have been and are held 
by the vast miyonty of ruauLiud 
It IS among the cultured Eg} ptianb that we find veoeratiou for 
the various good qualities of aumialb degenerating into absolute 
worship, and into that sirange wninl coucoptiou of the trans- 
inigration of soulb^ a belief which could only have originated among 
tnobe who baw no inbupirable baiiier between man and othci 
animals. The same feeling has led uncivilized man iu ail ag«-b 
to look upon certain animals with reverence as repiesenting iii 
some manner their deceased aiice'»tors. More especially is this 
the ca&e with regard to serpents and birds, which seem to be 
almost universally looked upon as the abodes of departed human 
spuits ; but m addition to these, almost every tribe has adopted 
some especial animal as a symbol or totem, an object of reverence 
wwITth ^ peculiar manner the head of the tiibe, and 

“""5 be killed or eaten by that tribe, although 
®*“ ‘*® doubt that It lb to 
tho totems that we must attnbuto 

character abbigoed to certain .niirnLla^ and 


Bewdong Powtr ui AmmaJi," by Hov. J. Selby WHam, p. 8, e/'««. 
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the perhaps equally undeserved good character attached to 
others. In Eigypti every town had its special divinity regarded 
with aversion elsewhere ; and the same feelings may probably be 
traced through Asia Minor, Qreeoe, and J^me, and through 
Europe^ even to our own shores, existing ip the present day in the 
national emblems adopted or assign^, and sl^hich occupy so 
prominent a position in the various comic papers. We remember 
the time when, during the French occupation of Rome, to crow 
like a cock was an Italian challenge, leading frequently to blood- 
shed. 

We cannot doubt that it was some observed resemblance 
between man and boast which led to the adoption of the totem, 
although the selection was in most cases the result of accident or 
of a dream, for we believe that among many savages each man 
has, in addition to the tribal totem, his own individual symbol, 
winch is either the first animal he meets after the probationary 
fasting which acconipanu^s his admission to manhood, or some 
animal revealed to him in a dream during tlie same period. In 
like manner, observation, based upon near acquaintance with the 
habits of the lower animals, joined to that poetic and imaginative 
temperament which cliaracterizes the infancy anjl youth of 
Humanity, whether as races or individuals, was doubtless the 
foundation of all those fables and le^euds which form the folk- 
lore of so many nations, and have degenerated into our own 
nursery tales, in which, as a lule, animals aie endowed not only 
with human leason, but with human speech, and almost in- 
variably outwit their human advcrsaiies.* 

In all these cases imagination has magnified an observed 
peculiarity or natuial chaiacteiistic, but tbeie is no scientific 
deduction, no reasoning ua to the possibility or probability of 
ammals having assumed the adf assigned to them. The savage 
notes the cunning of the fox oi the jackal m escaping the snare 
of the hunter, and does not stop to considei whether that cunning 
is the result of instinct oi of intelligence, but assumes him to be 
endowed with reason equal to or supeiior to^his own, seemg that 
under similar circumstances he would gladly have acted with the 
same foresight ; he consequently sees no difficulty in believing 
that the spirit of some chief famed for sagacity has assumed the 
form of the fox, and acted m and through him. The same holds 


* The sunomtitioiis derived from this infantine staro of human society have 
liardl> yet died out among ciulizcd niaukiud. The belief m wcre-wolves Cau 
haidl> yet be said to be extiiici, and m the last ^tury many an unlucky 
Ulrich doomed as a witch uasgiavely aocused of having metamorphosed herbclt 
into a black cat. Among Airican trilies to the present day, men aie said to 
turn themselves at will uito Icopaids and jackals. 
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^ood with regard to other animals and their characteristics, 
whether of speed, 8ti*ength, ferbmtj, or gentleness, 

lint this minute insight into the habits and special charac- 
teristics of the lower animals, and their consequent undue exalUi- 
tion, iloes not fl^isfy the needs of modern scientific inquiry. If 
the fox is cunning, the scientist desires to have the cause of that 
cunning demonstmted, he must know whether it is a natural or 
acquired characteristic. Whether all foxes placed in the same 
position would act in precisely the same manner, or whether they 
would show individuality and independent reasoning powers I 
Now, many naturalists of the present day, and notably Darwiu, 
Huxley, Lubbock, and many foreign naturalists, have done much 
to throw light upon the numerous difficult problems with which 
the subject of animal intelligence is surrounded, but we can 
hardly imagine that the book which we have placed at the head 
of this Article (“Mind in the Lower Animals/’ by Dr. W. Lander 
Lindsav) will greatly advance the cause of science ; for, ^though 
the author has shown unwearied zeal and industry in collecting 
from all sources anecdotes illustrative of tho mental capacity of 
the lower animals, and in arranging them under certain beads 
more or less appropriate, he is so plainly the advocate rather 
than the judge, and takes up the cause of his clients so in- 
judiciously, as to invest the whole subject with an air of unreality 
likely to cast ridicule and contempt, rather than respect and 
admiration utou his advocacy. Ho seems in truth to have 
entered upon his task with a foregone conclusion : starting from 
the platform of the savage rather than that of the man of 
science, seeing something extraordinary, if not almost super- 
natural) in the mast ordinary aciiims of the lower animals, and 
giving to these acts a signiKcance far greater than if they had 
been performed by man, he avows that “ The general scope of the 
present work is to show how mperior certain animals are to 
whole races or classes of mankind, both morally and mentally, 
and how essentially alike moral and mental influences and 
operations are in man and other animals.”* 

Now, it is the latter part of this proposition which is at present 
a matter of dispute between naturalists and philosophers, ami 
we imagine there are few, if any, cautious and candid investigators 
who would be willing to concede an innate mperiority to the 
inental powers of the lower animals, although it may be conceded 
that muy of them show extraordinary sagacity and powers of 
adaptation which can hardly be relegated to that very vague 
but convenient term itistvaef, which is supposed to to so much 
more powertul in the lower animals than in man. We do not 


* “ Miud in the Lower Animals ” voL 1 p. 187. 
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hesitate in ranging oniHelveB anoog those who regard the mind 
of animals aS differing from that of man in degree rather than 
in looking upon it as capable of development by education, 
and varying in individuals even as in the human race, but we 
do not believe this view is likely to be advanced by such sentences 
as the following, taken almost at random from the book before 
118 : — 

The most promising of all animals on whom to try the eifccts of 
tnnnil education are the antliropoid apes, such as the orang and the 
cliimpsnzee. We know iiow human-likn has been dieir behaviour 
wlieii they have been civilized by man, made his servants or com- 
puiiions on board ship or in his household. Wo know how in them 
jHjlitoness or retineinent of manners may bo developed, and all the 
usages of good society ; liow they can l>ehavc at table and take their 
meals; how they can net ns substitutes for tlie negro in various kinds 
of domestic or other sc/vico. But wc do not yot know how good they 
can be made, to what exUmt or in wliut directions their moral nature 
can be developcul. I believe that, (ould only they ho induced to bestow 
lli(»in, the patient cUbrts of onr TiiisMOuarie*^ in thi'^ direction— on our 
anthropoid poor relati<ms instead of on their fellow-creatures and 
countrymen tlie negro — miglit produce results of a startling character 
— results that might put an end, fuico and for all, to current sneers as 
lo the pHjchical coiimction between men and monkeys.”* 

Again, iu tbe chapltT entitled “ Religious Feeling in other 
Animals,"’ Dr. Lindsay says : — 

“ Church aiiendatm by dogs is, and lias long been, a common plie- 
nonienou in the jiastor.al districts of Scotland. Scotch shepherds, both 
ill Highland and Lowland, area devout, church -attending race; and, 
so far at least as coiicenis regularity of attendance upon the ordinances 
of worship and <lemure ami decorous liehaviour thereat, their dogs, or 
‘ collies,’ are eijiially devout. ^lesc .Scotch collies frequently havepar- 
ticiiljir seats or jiewd — or at least llieii* equivalent lairs or crouching 
places— ill church; and there, when no attempt is made by them — b.s 
it sometimes ih— at psalni-siiigiug, the animals rest quietly and sedately 
until the com plot ion of the service. It may be, and probably is, the 
case, that they frequently coil themselves comfortably and compose 
themselves to sleep as soon as the service has begun ; but that a similar 
process is quite as common and much more conspicuous and inexcus- 
able iu men, I have no room for doubting, iiiasuiuch as 1 have over 
and over again myself seen in country — aye, and in city — churdhea in 
Scotland, people, mostly males, be it in fairness explained, deliberately 
composing themselves for a good sound sleep before the service 
bpgiu8.”t * 

Snch writing as this is surely inconsistent and ludicrous in a 
piufessedly scientiiic ti'eatibe aud although Dr. Lindsay acknow> 


* " Mind in the Lower Animris,” toL i. p. S80. 


t Ibid. 
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ledi^^es the desirability or neoesantv oifv«ASj\n^ M Ar as possible 
the truth of the ioddents <)aoted, ho y0t appsats 40 have allowed 
hionself to be too easily coovioced, <x to have been ]o4 by his love 
of the luarvelioos to aeoept as literally true ihoae minute details 
which have only been added aa embdlishments by facetious 
narrators. Take, for example, the tale of tiie tats satirized by 
the Saiwr^^ nevUw. Dr. liiudsay quotes, from the "Animal 
World,”an incident given in an American paper which, says, that 
veracious Journal, "may well put Christians to the Uush." 

" A yoQng rat had fallen into a pail of pig-fuod. Six older ones 
held a consnltation so earnest in its -character as to lead them to ignore 
the presence of human onlookera. They decided on an ingenious 
Bcheme cf rescue, and auccossfully carried it out. Entwining their legi 
together, thqr formed a chain hanging downwards over the edge of the 
paU. The foremost or downward rat grasped the drowning — and as it 
anbaequently proved drowned — ^yonng one in its fore-paws, and both 
reacoM and rescuer were then drawn tip and out. When found to bt' 
dead, the rescuers gazed at their young comrade in mute despair .... 
wiped the tears from their eyes with their fore-paws, and departed witli- 
ont making any attempt to resuscitate it.”* 

We quote this passage because Dr. Lindsay has himself laid 
special stresa upon it, by reiterating it in another chapter (on 
Laughter and WeepiDg).t " Some old rats finding a young one 
dead by drowning, vriped the tears from their eyes with their 
fore-pawa thus proving himself incapable of distinguishing 
between the phtbable and the improliabie, or absolutely absurd ; 
for, although rats might possibly attempt to rescue'a drowning 
comrade in the manner described, the particular incident of 
wiping the tears away with the fore-paws, which Dr. Lindsay 
has so gravely reproduced, stamps |be whole episode as unreal 
and unworthy of credit Nevertheless, Dr. Lindsay has collected 
together from the writings of naturalists of world-wide repute a 
mass of evidence not easily to be gainsaid in fisvour of the high 
mental powers of the lower animals, but for the origin and bounds 
of that mental capadty we must turn to the invesrigations of 
others. ^ 

The sulgect of Animal Intelligence has specially ooenpied the 
attention of the British Association during the two last |tfeetiDus, 
for althoogb the Biological Section has always ^vfted itself 
more or less to the investigation t>f questions leading to com- 
parisons between m«i and the lower animal kingdml^ttbas beeu 
cbieny concerned with bodily structure, rather thtm , mental 
deve}o}iment^ But at the Dublin Meeting Ur. Bomanes was 
selected to give an Evening Lecture upon this aabj«ct» and last 

-ir - . , , , ,, _ 

• "ICad lathe Lower AniaaU," vd. I p. 9A f P- *24. 
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year at Sheffieldt Vtohssot St4 George Mivart made it the subject 
of his Opeoinlg Address as Preddent of the Biological Section. 
Particular iaterest attaches to the utterances of two men so well 
known to eoiafioe« not only beoadse of the thorough character of 
their investigations, but l>ecau6e they represent the two modern 
schools of thought, the one confesdng himself a thorough 
Evolutionist, a disciple of Darwig, believing that mind is every- 
where one/' the other professing hiiqself a follower of BufFon, 
distrusting or disbelieving the doctrines of Evolution, and con- 
sequently seeing a fundamental distinction between the mind of 
man and that of the lower animals. ^ The obvious difference/’ 
says Professor Mivart, between the highest powers of man anfl 
animals has led the common sense of mankind to consider them 
to be of radically different kinds, and the question which uatu 
ralists now profess to investigate, is whether this is so or not?’ 

He then goes on to say : — 

But we may doubt whether many who enter upon this inquiry do 
not outer upon it with their minds already made up, that no such 

radical difference can by any possibility exist Surely, however, 

if we profess to investigate a question, we ought in honesty to believe 
that there is a question to investigate, and if evidence should seem to 
show that intellect cannot bo analysed into sense but is an ultimate, it 
ought to be accepted, at the i(‘UBt provihionally, as such, even at the 
cost of having to regard its origin as at jiresent inexplicable.”* 

It is, however, evident that Professor Mivart does not enter 
upon his task free from bias ; has made up his mind that 
the mental differences between man and the lower animals are 
radical, and he undertakes to prove his theory by a complicated 
method of reasoning which we certainly cannot look upon as 
convincing. & 

Stari ng with the hypothesis that man possesses two sorts of 
faculties the higher and the lower, he goes on to say 

“ It is, of course, ipipossible for us thoroughly to comprehodd the 
minds of dogs or birds, because we cannot enter into the actual expe- 
rience of su^ animals, but by understanding the distinction betwten 
uur own higher and lower fHciilties we may, I think, more or less ap* 
proximate to such a comprehension. It may, 1 believe, be ''affiniied 
that no animal but man has as yet been shown to exhibit true CoaOerted 
action, or to express by external signs distinct intellectual coueeptions 
— processes of which all men are normally capable. , Bfbt jufft as some 
plants simulate the sense, perception, voluntary motions, and instincts 
of animals, without there being a real identity between activitie<i 
thus superficially similar, so there znay well be in rndmals, actions 
simulating the intellectual apprehensions, ratiocinations and volitions 
of nuuii without there being any necessary identity between the 


*** Presidential Address,” by Professor St. Oeorge Mivart. 
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activities so supcrficiidlj alike. Ukore tluia thii^ it is oertpgn, d priori^ 
that there must be such resemblanoe, sinoe oar orgatiicatiQ& is similar 
to that of animals, and sinoe eensatio^ ispe at least indispeasable antc^- 
cedents to the ezeroiae of otir intelJ^»otod nativity. I have no wish to 
ignore the marvellona powers of animals or the resemblaaee of thiar 
actions to those of nianu No one can reasonably deny that many of 
tlicm have feelings, emotions, and sense-peroeptiona similar to onr own ; 
that they exerciie voluntary motion and pertbrm aetions grouped in 
coiuplez ways {br ddinite en^ ; that they to a certain extent learn by 
experience, Snd can combine perceptions and reminiscences so as to 
draw practical inierenoes, directly apprehending objects standing in 
different relatioDS one to another, so that, in a sense, th^ may be ^nid 
to apprehend relations. They will show hesitation, ending ap^^eiiil; , 
after a conflict of desires, with what looks like choice or volilion, and 
such animals as the dog will not only exhibit the most marvellous 
fidelity and affection, but will also niuniiost evident signs of shame, 
which may seem the outcome and indication of incipient moral per- 
oeptiona”* 

Now, we fail to see why the same feelings expressing them- 
selves by similar outward signs should be assumed to be m//, 
the outcome of the higher intellectual life in man, and only »ivm- 
lated iu the lower auimals. Take, for instance, shame, which 
Professor Mivart allows is sometimes exhibited by dogs, why 
should the moral perception, which causes shame in the human 
species be sup(josed to bo wanting iu the dog when exhibiting 
the outward tokens of that confessedly mental quality, and which 
therefore can hardly be accounted for by instinctive perceptions 
apart from mind ? Again, Professor Mivart says : — 

^‘That we have automatic memory, such as animals have, is obvious ; 
hut the presence of intellectual memory (or memory proper) may hi* 
made evident by the act of searching our minds (so to speak) for some- 
thing which we know' we have fully reuicinbered before, and thus 
mtellectuaUy remember to have known, though we cannot now bring 
it before our imagination.** 

And he quotes from Mr. Clarke, as follows 

When the circumstances of any present case differ from those of 
any past experience, but imperfectly resemble tliose of many past (ex- 
periences, parts of these and cohsequent actions, are irregiuarly sug- 
gested by the laws of resemblance, until some action is hit on whicli 
relieves pm or gives pleasure. For iustauce, let a dog be lost by lub 
mistress in a held in which he has never been before. The |nrescnce 
of the group of sensationH which we know to indicate his mistress is 
associat^ with pleasure, and its absence with pain. By past experience 
an assoeution has been formed between ibis feeling of psiu imd such 
movemibts of die head as tend to recover some part of duit group, its 

^ Pteeideniial Addiem,” Frofesior Bt. George MlTirt. 
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recovery beiog aga&aMOdiated with movemeDts which, de facto^ dimi- 
nish the distaiUia between tha dog and hie mistress. The dog, there- 
fore, pricks op Ms Mrs, raises ms head and looks round. Uis mistress 
is nowhera Sc be seen ; but at the corner of the field there is visible a 
gate at the did of a lane which resemblA a lane in which she has been 
used to walk A phantasm ^or image) of that other lane and of his mis- 
tress walking ttiere, presenm itself to the imagination of the dog; he 
runs to the present lane, but on getting into it she is not there. From 
llic lane, however, he can soe a tree at the other side of which she was 
wont to sit; the same process is repeated, but she is not to be found. 

I laving arrived at the tree he thence finds Lis way home. By the 

action of such feelings, imaginations, and associations — ^which we know 
to be vefa believe ail the apparently intelligent actions of 

animals may be explained without the need of calling in the help of a 
]>ower, tlio existence of wliicli is inconsistent with the masSf as a whole, 
of the phenomena they exhibit.”* 

Surely the writer has drawn largely upon his own imafination 
in this definition of a dog's imagination. If a man lost his way 
ill a large open plain, and there should be neither sun nor stars 
to lielp him, his first idea would be to raise his bead and search 
diligently for some landmark to guide him, and this action would 
he regarded as intelligence of the first order ; why, therefore, should 
that be intelligent sictiou in a man which is only apparently so, 
consisting of a group of feelings, imni;inatious, and associationB, 
in a dog ? Philosophers seem to delight in hiding, beneath a 
mass of verbiugo, truths which common sense might otherwise 
discover aud bring to the light of day. If a dog has feelings, 
imaginations, aud associations and a man has feelings, imagina- 
tions, and associations, aiul these gioups of sensations in both 
animals lead to siiuiLir actions, who shall dare to assort that there 
is a radical diiforenco between these same sensations in the higher 
and in the lower animals i 

AiiimalB,” says Professor Mivart, apprehend things in different 
roliitions, but iio one that 1 know of has brought any evidence that they 
u})prehcud them us related, or their rolnilonsus relations. A dog may 
feel diamo, or possibly (though 1 do nut think i>rohably) a migrating 
bird may feel agony at the imagination of an abandoned brood; but 
these feelings have nothing in eoiuinon with aii ethical judgment such 
us that of an Australian, u ho having held out his leg for punishment 
of spearing, judges that he is wounded more than his oominon law 

w aiTauta.”f 

And he proceeds to give instances of errors of judgment in birds, 
who sometimes build upon houses which are being pulled davD,&c. 

I I may be readily conceded that the judgment of animals is often 
at fault, even as the same quality is firequently deficient in men. 

* **Praddeat]al Address/’ Ly Professor St» George Mivart. f Ibid. 
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The cleverest architects frequently err with r^fard to the posi- 
tioD, strength, and convenience of the boildin^ th^ erect, and 
more frequently still with regard to the materials th^ employ ; 
but birds, even if they doKOOcasibnally err, oertunly use a con- 
siderable amoant of judgment and foresight in the erection of 
their nests, and frequently abandon A half-erected nest if it 
appears to them unsuitable in position, or deficient in strength, 
whilst the material employed is certainly varied according to 
circumstMoea Wood tells us of some swallows who selectM a 
warm spot over a baker’s oven for their nest, but finding that the 
ordinmy mud employed by tliem crumbled and fell from the 
heat, they sought a more tenacious clay, which became hardened 
and haLf-baked by the fire, thus forming a secure habitation.* 
Many instances of this change of material might be given : thus, 
the kapock vogel (a kind of oriole) of South Ainca, which, before 
the intAidnCtion of sheep into the colony, used the silky down 
of a kind of wild cotton-plant to make its nest, began afterwards 
to mix the down with wool, and now generally uses wool only — 
as more easily obtainable and felting together more densely than 
the cotton down ; sometimes it takes a little of the latter as a 
lining. The following incident, related, by an eye-witness, of 
another of the oriole trila*, (.‘ailed in South Africa the yellow 
finch, or gulden oriole, will illustrate not only the judgment 
exercised by th^ birds in the selection of a suitable position 
for their nest, but also the difference in the judgment of two 
birds of the same species. Most pimple are familiar with the 
nest of the oriole, and know that it is constructed so as to depend 
from a branch overliaiigiiig a stream, and has a long passage at 
the bottom ; both the passage and the position of the nest 
lieing, as is supposed, for the purpose of avoiding snakes, 
which are the natural enemies of small birda Our informant 
having been attracted by the chattering of these birds at 
pairinjs time^ watched them for some days attentively. After 
a considerable amount of apparent consultation they seemed to 
have selected an appropriate bough, and the male commenced 
to build the nest ; he had proceeded as far as the passage, when 
without ceremony the female came and deliberately polled the 
whole to pieces. The nest was recommenced, and the passage 
placed in an opporite direction ; but when all but finished, the 
ben again pulled the whole edifice to pieces, not leaving a single 
thread on the bough. Tho male at this appeared angry, but 
after considerable altercation selected a fresh bough mid agun 
began bis labour, and this time was allowed to complete it 
without’ interruption, and in due time it was occupied and the 


* Sm “ Msa and BcHt," by Bev. J.Q. Wood. 
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young succesAfaUj hatched and brought up. The reason of the 
hen 8 ap|>arent oaprioe being tbat^the first bough was too stiff 
and unj^elduigi strong enough probably to support a snake, 
whilst the seoond^ although sufficiently strong for the nest^ swayed 
readily to and fro^ and would have been unapproachable by 
snakea 

The judgment displayed by sporting dogs in refusing to follow 
a bad shot is well known ; and as regards punishment, the 
sagacity of the dog is at least equal to that of the Australian 
referred to above, for although be will come unwillingly to 
receive a well-merited blow, yet all masters know that an un- 
inorciful punishment will provoke obstinacy or retaliation from 
the best and most obedient of dogs whilst the horse and the 
ass aro equally discriiiiinatiug, for to beat either to excess will 
L^Mierally induce sullenness or restiveness in an animal of spirit, 
this being their only mode of showing their knowledge that they 
have not deserved the punishmenr inflicted. The judgment of 
the elephant also would seem to be peculiarly acute, leading 
often to acts of vengeance for an injury received so long ago as 
to be forgotten by all but the rofipieut ; whilst the incident 
related by Watsonf of au elephant in captivity which, in order 
to recover a sixpence which had fallen out of his reach^ blew with 
his trunk against the opposite wall until the current of air thus 
produced brought the com near enough t# be picked up, would 
show an amount of inteiligeucc certainly not inferior to that of 
many men. 

With Fegar<l to concerted action, which Professor Mivart denies 
to the lower animals, Sir John Lubbock has proved its existence 
in the case of mts, which certainly combine both for attack, 
iiefence, and the seizure and storage of their prey ; and we should 
have imagined that the concerted action^of innumerable animals 
had been too well known to adgiit of doubt or dispute. Even 
animals of different species will combine for purposes of hunting 
or of plunder, whilst tame or domesticated animals undoubtedly 
enter into the wishes of their human masters, and act in con- 
cert with them, in order to bring them to pass — as, for emuiple, 
tame elephants, as described by Sir Emerson Tennant and other 
writers, who will carry out man^s wishes in making captives of 


* Wo cannot refrain from giving the following interesting instsAM of a dogf s 
conscience which comes to us from a trustworthy source pet dog given to 
killing young ducks was punished for the onine by being made to stand on his 
hitul legs in a comer of the room. One day be came hi and placed himself un- 
bidden in this position, and upon search being made it was louid Hut ho had 
been up to his old trick of duck killing, and lud thus shown his sense of de- 
serving punishment. Gould a child do more than this in confessing a fault ? 
t ** fieasoning Power in Animals/* Kev. J. Selby Watson, p. 52. 
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their wild brethrea ; and shepherds’ dogs which seem in a 
marvellous manner to comprehend their master's intentions, and 
to combine with him in canning them out ^ If/’ says Professoi 
Mivart, animals were capable of deliberately acting in concert, 
the effects would soon make themselves known to us so forcibly, 
as to prevent the possibility of niistakei”^ We suspect many 
travellers have been unpleasantly convinced of the possibility oi 
the concerted action of wild animals, l>oth in the caution observ- 
able in their avoidance of the snares of the hunter and in the 
boldness with wliich they will sometimes descend in a body uu 
the unprotected. t The practice so well known of pooliii;: 
sentinels to warn off danger, and of choosing leaders who are im- 
plicitly obeyed, surely denotes combined action and dihciplirio 
incompatible with that mere blind instinct which wliter^ of 
Professor ilivait s school alone allow to the lower animals. 

A fr^oiuewhet ludicrous example of concerted action among 
domesticated nuimnls came under our own immediate notice 
some years ago in lieland, and we gi\e it Im'Io liecanse W'e eim 
vouch for its absolute truth. At a hou>^e in the ni^ighbourhood 
of Dublin, where a good (Jcal of jiouliry wa.« k(‘pl, a hen with 
a young brood wa^ allowed to takf* ]>os>iS‘-ion of a qiiiot corner 
under the boiler in the liack kitch< n, to bo ‘•ecnie fiom rats 
which W’ore ve ry abundant in tlio oulhou'-«*s. To iliis seli'Ct soci* tj 
was also u(lmitte<l a\outig <liuk, the sole leiiiiiant of a biood 
which had been given to the muse, and by her lonsigned to tiio 
care of the hen. The.^e livrd hapinly (ogethoi until tin 
duckling had attaiiieil almost to lull rluckhood, uhun one evening 
tliere was a fircat outcry in the back kitchem t^e hen, in a state 
of great agitation n fusing to retire to rtsi as usual with hei 
progeny, whilst she as'^ailed vigoiously with beak and claw ln‘i 
fellow-lodger the duck, who occupied apparently her accu.sluujMl 
place. Many eUurts were made to luconcilc the hen, but in vain. 
Tlie nurse was at last called, who aiUi' looking at the scone for a 
few moments, exclaimed hy, that is not my duck V' Bo tin. 
cheat was brought out and examiued, it |>rov< d to be of nearly 
the same size and colour, but a stranger, whilst the true duck was 
found <iuietly reposing with its fellows in the outhouse, and on 
being brought into the back kitchen, was immediately welcomed 
tty the hen, who retired quietly to rest with her as before, whilst 
the intruder, being ignomiuiously dismissed, went off probably to 
its own abode. That there must have been concerted action 


• “Pifsidcatial Address,” by Professor St. George Mivart. 
t Tbe Indian papers some time smcc gave particulars of xniiny villages 
having becu depopulated in consequence ct monkeys having eome down in 
great bands, driving out the human uihaMtants.' 
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here is evident^ otherwise how could the two ducks have agreed 
as to their respective positions, but how, supposing the act to 
have originated from a desire of casting off leading strings and 
occupying its own position in the duck world, the duckling could 
have found another so nearly like itself, and have induced it to 
come in and occupy its deserted place in the back kitchen is 
certainly incomprehonsiblc ; and but for the conduct of the hen 
the cheat would not have been discovered. It is Somewhat 
singular that another instance of mutual uuderstanding, although 
perhaps not so dccid(Mlly illustrative of concerted action as the 
former, has also come under our notice with regard to tame 
ducks, birds which are seldom much noticed. In a village, or 
rather hamlet, in Wiltshire, was a farm-house where many ducks 
and fowls were kept, and at a short distance a cottage, the 
occupier of which had a little j)oultry and two ducks only. These 
<ivery morning wandered away from home and joined the stock 
in the farin-yar<l, .leturning every evening escorted by a drake 
belonging to the hintp^r. The three would waddle together to 
tlie gate which shut off the cottage grounds from the road, and 
there, after many bowings and quackings, tlu‘ two ducks would 
creep under the gate, the drake remaining outside and watching 
his late companions until they reached their resting-place, he 
would then (piack loudly, as much as to say, “Are you all 
right i*" and on receiving au answering quack would turn and run 
off quickly to his own harem, and this, which in human beings 
would be called a “ polite act of seeing the ladies safe home,” was 
repeated night after nii>litas long as we continued to watch, and 
how much longer we know not, but the remarkable thing was 
that the drake never attempted to go beyond the boundary gate, 
and the ducks never thought of going to rest with their day 
companions, but voluutaiily retiied ifi au orderly manner to their 
solitary quarters 

1'hese instances we have selected from our own experience, in 
preference to ancctlotes alrettdy published, because we feel sure 
that every observer of animals may in like manner add to the 
authenticated iustauccs of animal intelligence, and that every 
such incident will increase the observers appreciation of the 
power of thought in creatures, which ignorance has deno^nced 
as stupid and devoid of sense. Ilow far acts of this kind can 
be accounted for by that blind instinct which is supposed to be 
the sole guide of such animals, we must leave philosophers to 
8(3ttle to their own satisfaction, if not to that of ordinary ob- 
servers ; for ourselves, we coufoss that we see in them the same 
reasoning faculty possessed by the human race, though lower id 
degree, as it must necessarily be, when we consider not only the 
difibrence in external circumstances, arising from their being the 
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absolnte slaves of man, bat also the shortness of their lives, 
which prevents the accumulation of that knowledge which re- 
sults from experience, and the differences of phTsioal structuie, 
which render man^ of the actions of man impomible to the brute. 
The mental cepaci^ of the lower animals con never be com- 
pared with those of Oiviuzed man, who has accumulated the 
acquired knowledge of innumerable generations, but, as Dr. Lind- 
say has shown, it may in many instances compare favourably 
with that of some savages, and even with that of young children ; 
for when Professor Mivart says, quoting from Mr. Lewes, “ If wi* 
see a bud, after we have learned that it is a bud, there is al\>ay.s 
a glance forward at the flower and backward at the seed .... 
but what animal sees a bud at all except as a visible sign of 
some other sensation T’* Wc cannot fail to observe that the 
whole argument is invalidated by the words, a/te$‘ w ini’i 
leurvtil that it is a bud, for the child untaught cores as little 
(as the lowest animal) for the bud “ exce))t as a visible sign of 
some other sensation,” and the savage, until he has attained tu 
the agricultural stage (which is one of semi-civilizotion), will 
certainly not look backward to the seed when M'cing a bud, even 
if experience has taught him to expect therefrom first a flower 
and then a friiit, and m this case the bud would in like uianm r 
be regarded as “ a visible sign of some other sensation”— /.e., ot 
hunger. There can be little doubt that alike in the child, the 
savage and the lower animals, the chief and primary seubatiua 
is tliat of hunger, and the means of gratifying that natuml 
craving, so necessary in order to sustain and increase the vitid 
force, h^mes instinctive in all animals. The simple act, thoi(‘- 
fore^ of seeking for and seizing food within easy reach can hardly 
be regarded as an act of reason, for, says the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
“ Re^n diflers from instinct in the widest possible manner, the 
former being ao exercise of the will, and the latter independout 
of it. Instinct is implant(‘d at birth, while reason is an after- 
growth of the mind."t When, therefore, the young animal, 
whether human or not, seizes the first thing which presents 
itself, and devours it if eatable, whether good or bad, the act is 
one of instinct, but when it learns to reject some things, and to 
choose others, the choice denotes reason ; and when an animal 
shows a sagacity equal or superior to that of the savage in the 
methods he employs for entrapping his fitvourite prey, we cer- 
tainly cannot refnm to him in this particular instance reason 
equal to that of his human competitor. But here we are mot 
by the great and at present unanswerable quesUoU, Where are 


* “Presidential Address,” by Professor 8t. George Mivart 
1: “ Muu and Beast," by liev. J. G. Wood, n. W. 
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we to fix the boond* of this facalty of reaaon? what is its ongin ? 
aud how low in the scale of animated Nature oto it be trarod ? 
IJarwin has shown that some plants have movemOTts which 
would appear sentioua Not only do they lay snares for insects, 
but wh« caught they hold them securely by what would seem 
to be volnCtaiy motion, aud, moreover, have to a certain extent 
the power of choice, since they rqect unsuitable objects when 
presented. Therefore, Professor Mivart says truly : — 

*' A Bwonoe which should include the impressbnability and r^ona 
of a rhiaopod, and exclude the far more striking iinpreasionalnhty and 
rcsictions of Venus’s fly-trap, and of other inMCtivorous plants, the re- 
cognised number of which is greatly on the increase, must be a very 
iiortial and incomplete hcience. If payohology is to J>o extended (as 
think Mr. Siwncer is most rational in extending it) to the whole animal 
kingdom, it must be mode to inolpde the vegetable kingdom also. 

At present naturalists would hesitate to allow that the appa^ 
routly voluntary motions of plants were the result of incipient 
reason ; nevertheless, if asked to define the precise boandarits of 
the animal aud vegetable world, and where automatic 
ends and reason bogins, they would confess their utter luaiuh y 
to do so, for in the lowest forms the two kingdoms shade oil so 
gradually a.s to liecome intermingled and inseparable, and it 
reason should bo held to commence with animal life, we know 


not where to seek it, , . . 

Automatic action, which we take to be synonymous with in- 
stinct, and which is common to both man and the lower animals, 
IS thus analysed by Mr. llomaues : — 

“ All luental iirocebscs are accouipaiiied by nervous proc^es ; or, to 
adopt the couveiiieut tcrriib ol l^rofobsur Huxley, psychosis is inva^ y 
a.souiutea with nenrosia. The nature of this as^alio^ accordmg to 
1 ho host lights of out itrcsont knowledge, is probably 
tissue consists of two elementary p.irts— vi/., norvc-eells and 
The uorve-cells are usuaUy collected into aggregates, which are called 

nerve-centres, and to aicsenerve-oi litres bundles of n^c-hbrea come 

and go. The incoming iierve-fibws serve to conduct stimidi or impres- 
i W the cells in tlm nerve-centre ; and when the o^sthua receive a 
Stimulus or impresmou they Uberatc a dischu^ of 
which then courses down the outgoing nerye-iib^ to I* 
cither to other nerve-centres or else to muscles. It is in thia way that 
nerve-oontres are able to art in harmony with one anotheap, and so to c«>- 
oidinate the action of the muscles over which th^ pre^e. Th'** 
fundamental principle of neurosis is what physiologi^ call the prin- 
< iple of relle^Lstion ; and you will perceive that aU it ^ 

nmnifestation ia an incoming nerve, a nervaoentre, and an outgoing 


• *• Presidtaitul Address,” by Ptofesaor St George Mivart. 
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nerve, vrliich together constitute wliat has been called a nervous are. 
Now, there can be no reasonable doubt that in the compleac structure 
of the brain one nervous arc is connected with another nervous arc, 
and this with another almost ad infinitum; and there can be equally 
little doubt that processes of thouc^ht arc accompanied by nervous dis- 
clmrgos taking place now in this arc and now in that one, according as 
tho nerve-centre in each arc is excited to discharge its influence b} 
receiving a discharge from some of the other nerve-arcs with which it 
is connected,*** 

Aft4r going on to show that these nervous discharges tend to 
follow the same course when started from the same origin, and 
become more easy by repetition, or that “ lines of reflex dischariuc 
become more and tnore permeable by use,’* and that, therofoie, 
‘‘ the most fundamental of psychological principles — the associa- 
tion of ideas — ^is merely an obverse expression of the most fun- 
damental neurological priuci])lcs — ^reflex action,^’ be goes on to 
say: — 

“All reflex action, or ncuro«*is, is not attended with ideation <»r 
psychosis. In our ovrn orgaiuztitiou, for iu'^taiice, it is only cerebral 
reflexes which are so atteiidi d ; and even among cen^bral re Ilexes there 
is good reason to believe that the greater number of them are not 
accompanied by Gonsciou'> ideation; lot aiuilyhis sliows that it is only 
those cerebral discharges whiclihave taken place eouiparativtdy seldom, 
and the passage of wlncli is thei*cforo eomparati\ely 4ow, that an* 
accompanied by any ideas or changes of c-onseioiisiiess. The more 
habitual any action becomes, the less < onseious do we require to be of its 
performance ; it is, as wo wiy, perJbrmed automatioiilly, or without 
thought. Now,* it is of great iniporL'ince thus to o]>serve that conseiouh- 
ness only emerges wdien eorebrai le/lexes are flowing along compara- 
tively unaccustomed channels, 2 ind therefore tiiat cerebral disehaigcs 
which at first were accoini)anied })y definite ideas may, by frequent 
rei)etitioiJ, cease to be acconi])aiii(‘d by any ideas. It is of importance 
to observe this fact, because it serves to explain the origin of a iiumbi r 
of animal instincts. These instincts must originally liave beeu of an 
intelligent nature; but the actions ^hich tlioy prompted, haviiu; 
through successive generathms been frequently ri‘pcatcd, 1>Gcame atla'^t 
organized into a imrely incchanical reflex, and therefore now appear as 
actions which^we call purely automatic, or blindly instinctive/’f 

This analysis of what Mr. Romanes terms “ the physiological 
bfisis of mind,” appears both comprehensible and satisfactory up 
to a certain point, but, as Mr. Romanes himself has pointed out, 
it does not account for all the observed facts, and he therefore 
goes on to show that, although we may in this manner “ be abb' 
to explain all the more complicated among animal instincts as 
cases of ' lapsed intelligence/ on the other baud, a great many 


“Lecture on Aiiimal Inteliigenoe/* by Oeorgo J. Romanes. f Ibid. 
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of the more simple instincts were probably evolved in a more 
simple way. Thai is to say, they have probably never been of 
an intelligent character, but have begun as merely accidental 
adjustments of the organism to its surroundings, and have then 
been laid bold upon by natural selection and developed into 
automatic reflexes.” And among these he reckons that sham- 
ming of death, so common among insects in presence of danger, 
and of which Mr. Darwin says, that in no ease did he find that 
the attitude in which the animal shammed dcaA-esembled that 
in which it really died. This, however, we imagine can hardly 
be extended to those cases in which some animals, and especially 
foxes^ sham death in older to ensnare their prey, for this would 
appear to us to be a di'^iiiictivcly intelligent action. 

But iv drawing attention to these different kinds of instinct, 
the one originally intelligent action, but becoming automatic by 
frequent repetition, and the other developed from actions never 
intelligent, but surviving becau‘^c of benefit to the animal which 
first performed tlu^ni, Mr. Komancs points out that, “although 
there is a great difloronee bctw(*en them if regarded psycholo- 
gically,* there is no ddleronce between them if regarded physio- 
logically; for, regardc‘d phjsiologically, both kinds of instincts 
are merely expressions of tbe fact that particular nerve-cells and 
fibres have lieeu set ai)art to perform their reflexes automatically — 
that is, without being aecoin|)anied by iutelHgence/'* 

Thus far we have spoken only of tho'^e automatic actions or 
instincts which certainly arc common alike to man and the lower 
animals, although probably more numerous aud highly developed 
in the lattcT, not only because their grnoalogies are jouger and 
their generations shorter, thus allowing for a greater accnmula- 
tion of inherited inechanicnl reflexes, but also because we believe 
that ronsc/ous cerebration has a tendency to check nnconscitma 
(‘t>rebration, and that, therefore, the mental development of man 
lias caused him to lose many of those instincts possessed by the 
lower animals, aud still retained by the lowest races of mankind, 
as, for example, that peculiar homing instinct which exists 
in many insects and animals, and possessed in a far higher 
degree by the savage than by the civilized man, and in which there 
A\ouId seem to be a combination of intelligence and instinct 
which Dr. Lindsay has properly classed among “ unsolved 
problems.” ^ . 

The wonderful way in which bees and pigeons will find their 
way home from immense distances is well known, and the anec- 
dotes told of the same faculty in dogs and cats are innumerable 
and too well authenticated to admit of dispute. Instances havo 

• Lecture on Anim al Intelligence,” by George J. Komanes. 
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been known in which dogs have found their way home even 
across the ocean. Wood relates that a dog found its way from 
Calcutta to Inverkeithing, Scotland, coming in a ship from Cal- 
cutta to Dundee, and thence in a collier to Inverkeithing ; and 
AVatson tells of one coming to Kortbumberland from America, 
another to England from Bremen, and another to Edinburgh 
from Borne. Such instances might be given ad infinitmviy but 
they are not confined to dogs and cats, bees and pig^ns. Horses, 
mules, asses, atM cattle possess the same power in a greater or 
less degree.' We have been informed that wild cattle and horses 
bred in the Orange Free States will find their way back several 
months after having lieen takeu some hundreds of miles into 
the Cape Colony, and so well is this known to the colonists, that 
in buying cattle or horses from long distances they always go to 
the same spot to seek them if lust Sometimes as many as ferry 
or fifty per cent, will find their way back by twos and threes to 
their old quarters ; and the most singular thing is, that they will 
not retrace their stops by the way they came, but will generally 
strike across country in a direct line, although horses will some- 
times follow the road. That migratory birds will retum year 
after year to the same spot for building is well known, and it is 
a fact truly marvellous, when we remember tlie vast distances 
traversed by the^e little waudiTcrs, and the perils encountered 
by the way. The devehqmieiit of this same quality among 
savages has been recorded by many IravolUTS, and, although 
proliably much depends upon minute observation, yet it seems 
evident that both with savages tiud tlie lower animals a certain 
sense or instinct is called into use for this particular purpose, 
which is either wanting or in alit^ance among civilized men. 

If Mr. Bomanes be coiTect in affirming that only cerebral reflexes 
are attended with ideation, it is obvious that animals devoid of 
brains can posibss no intelligence, and tliat sense would become 
developed in exact proportion to the size of the brain ; yet we 
find that, next to man, the most indubitable proofs of intelligence 
are to be found among insects. Looking at the nervous 
system of insects,” says Wood, *‘in whom there is no definite brain, 
but merely a succession of ganglia united by a double nervous 
chord, many physiologists have thought that reason could not be 
one of the attributes of the insect race. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that they are able to converse wdth each other aud 
communicate ideas, this fact showing that they must possess 
reason.”* The fii*st animals in which, so far as I can ascertain,” 
says Bonnes, ‘^we may lie quite sure that reflex action is 
aooompauied by ideation, are the insect^” and he goes on to give 


* “ Man and Beast,” by Rev. J. Q. Wood, p. 166. 
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the observations of Darwin and Sir John Lubbock with regard 
to the teachability of bees, adding, These observations would 
seem to prove that the grade of intelligence is higher in some 
articulate than it is among the lower vertebrate/’* It would, in 
truth, appear that the hymenoptera, which include bees, wasps, 
and ant^ have attained to the same rank among insects as man 
among mammals; and the wonders related by competent 
observers of the habits and customs, division of labour, industry, 
and laws of these social insects seem absolutely incredible. The 
aiits, especially, seem to have attained to a perfect Utopia, 
according to Belt, who describes their various communities and 
the order observed in them ; their wars and capture of slaves ; 
their agricultural and engineering works; their tenderness towards 
their young, and care of their domestic cattle ; their methods of 
communication and of combination for the common weal — until 
we arc almost tempted to believe tiiat man is himself inferior 
to these little ingenious, self-sacriKciug insecta Belt makes 
the following comparison between the two : — 

TJie hymenoptera standing at the head of the articulata, and the 
mammalia at tlio head of the vertebrata, it is ctirious to mark how in 
zoological history tlie appearance and development of these two orders 
(oulmiuatiug in the one in ants, and in the other in the primates) run 
parallel. The hymenoptera and the tnauimalia both m^e their first 
appearance early in the ^econdary period, and it is not until the com- 
iiiencenieut of the tertiary e])oeh that ants and monkeys appear upon 
the scene. There the parallel ends ; no one species of ant has attained 
any great superiority above* all its feJlows, whilst man is very far in 
advance of all the otl)<*r priniatea.’'f 

It seems, however, difficult to decide how many of the attain- 
ments of ants and other insects are to be attributed to inherited 
instinct, and how much to pure mental processes; and this inquiiy 
becomes more complicated when we consider that the greater 
])art of these communities consists of sterile females and neuters, 
and differing greatly in form, size, and colour in the same com- 
munity, who couhi not hand down their experiences to their 
descendants, whilst a great portion of their short lives is passed 
in a state of metamorphosis, in forms, and with instincts totally 
different from those of their adult state. So great was this 
difficulty felt to be by Darwin, that he assures us he at one time 
believed it fatal to his theory of natural selection and even now 
Sir John Lubbock confesses that the metamorphosis of insects 
seem to him one of the greatest difficulties of the Darwinian 


* ” Animal Intelligence,” by George J. Bomanea. 
t '‘Naturalist in Nicaragua,” byThomaa Belt, F.6.S., p. 28. 
{ ‘‘ Origin of Species,” chap. viii. 
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theory : — ** In most cases, the development of the individual 
reproduces to a certain extent that of the race ; .but the motion- 
less, imbecile pupa cannot represent a mature form/* It doe^^, 
indeed, pass our comprehension how the acute instincts and un- 
doubted reasoning powers of these most interesting creatures 
can become so rapidly and fully developed through so many 
difllbrent phases ; nevertheless, in the adult form the cerebral 
development is such as we might expect in accordance with tln^ 
theory of Mr. Romanes. Bolt says, “ The cerebra} ganglia in 
an^'s are more developed than in any other insect, and that iu a' I 
the hymenoptera, at the head of whicli they stand, “they are 
many times larger than in the less intelligc^nt orders, such as 
beetles."* 

if there should seem a difficulty in admitting intelligent action 
in plants, and in insects and other articulata so differently con- 
stituted from ourselves, there would not apjiear to be the same 
difficulty in allowing cerebral reflexe'4, and consequently thought, 
in animals possessing brains like onr own, conjoined to bo<iie*4 
presenting more or less similarity of Ktructiirc to tbo “ human 
form divine;" but, as bofore stated, intrlligenl actions are less 
distinctly developed in the lower vortc^brata than in the higher 
articulata, even as they would seem to be less marked m the 
lower articulata than in some insectivoious j>lants. Until 
recently, fishes were |)robably the least known, and therefore 
believed to be the least intelligent of the v(*r1«*brata ; but recent 
researches show that they are by no means so stupid as we havf‘ 
commonly supposed them to be, and that, iu the construction of 
their nests^ care of and affection for their young, and skill in 
ensnanng their prey, they are quite equal to many terrestrial 
animals, whilst there can be no doubt timt they are equally 
amenable to instniction, coming to be fed at a call, &c. Of course 
there is, doubtless, much difibience in the mental power, not only 
of different species, but also in individual! of the same spccii^s. 
It is well known that some fish will allow themselves to b(^ 
caught more than once in precisely the same manner, which does 
not seem to denote a high degree of intelligence : and Mr. 
Romanes relates the experiment of Professor Mobius to show 
how slowly a pike learnt that certain Tniuiiows were protect'd 
lri)m him by a glass, partition, and bow the association of ideas 
thus established became so fixed, that when the glass was 
removed, the minnows still remained unmolested. 

Of reptiles, toads and frogs have been most narrowly observed, 
and are more especially interesting from the fact of undergoing 
many remarkable metamorphoses before attaining the adult state. 

• “ Naturalist in Nicaragua,” bj Thomas Belt, F.G.8., p. 28. 
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Professor Mivart has studied these creatures, and described them 
exhaustively in a small volume of the Nature Series/^ in which 
all their peculiarities of structure are minutely described ; but 
their mental characteristics are^ less clearly defined, and are 
probably not of a high order, being confined to their own defence 
and the capture of prey, although Wood, as 4iuoted by 
J)r. Lindsay, assigns to them the power of mc^asuring holes aud 
distances, and a compasbiouate care of their maimed.* 

In birds the instincts are very strongly developed, and it has 
often been said that tlu^ are invariable ; this, however, we be- 
lieve to be quite untrue. We have already given some instances 
of a change of material in ncst-buildmg by wild birds in accord- 
ance with circumstances, and birds, when domesticated or in 
ca])tivity, lose many of their wild instincts, aud acquire habits 
totally at variance with those to which they were once accus- 
tomed. The acquisition of human speech by the parrot is cer- 
tainly a proof of the binrs imitative powers, and of its general 
intelligence, although perhaps few would agree with Dr. Lindsiiy 
in su[ipasing that tlie words aro uttered by the bird with a full 
uiulerstanding of their meaning. Nevertheless, it must be 
allowed that they aro often usi*d \ery appropriately. We have 
often heard a parrot call the dog or a servant in the precise 
tones of the master, and laugh derisively when its summons was 
responded to ; but how much of this was simple imitation, and 
liow much ^poutaueoiis mental eilbrt, it would be impossible 
to decide. We have not space to repeat the numerous anecdotes 
given by Dr. LimKay of the mental jiowers of birds, as culled 
fioin the woiks of ]iatiiiali>ts, hut it seems to us indubitabje 
tliat reason, as well a£> instinct, must be attributed to the 
interesting diuixeus of the foresL 

When we come to tln^ lodeuts, we find tales innumerable of 
the cleverness of rats and mice, tales which almost every house- 
keeper miglit supplement by olluTb (Mpially remarkable. Their 
ingtmuity in (^scaping Miares rivals that of the fox, whilst their 
niiitual uiideistauding and com hi nation for obtaining food, and 
sometimes for attack aud defence, aro well known, Watson 
sjjeaks of their care of the maimed and blind, and gives, on the 
authority of Dr. Uoudersou, a couilrmatioti of the tact observed 
by an older traveller in Ireland, of from six to ten mice collect- 
ing in parties, selecting a piece of dried cow-dung, placing upon 
it berries, &c., and using it its a raft iii crossing a stream ; they 
launch it, embark upon it, and range themselves round tiie 
edge, their heads in the middle, their tails pendant in the stream 


*Miud iu the Lower Animals,*’ pp. 71-98. 
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to serve as rudders.* The same author also gives instances of 
rats cairying potatoes in the manner so oftm ridiculed, but 
which an eye-witness has assured us he has seen done in the 
case of eggs — vi&, that one rat will lie <lown, hold the egg or 
potato between his four pawti^ whilst his companions drag him 
and his buisden^ along by the ears. That they are remarkably 
fertile in expedients cannot be doubted, and that their actions 
cannot he explaineik by any theory of inherited or acquired 
iQbtinct is equally certain, since they are the result of unforbceu 
and constantly varying circumstances. 

regards tlio association of ideas by the higher veiiebrati d 
animals,” says Mr. Komanes, ** it ib only necebsary to say that lu ull 
these auimnls, as m ouibolvcs, this pnnciple of assoc lation is die funda- 
mental principle of their psychology; tliat in the inoxo intelligent 
animals associations arc quickly iormed. and wlitu once formed aiL 
very peibistent ; and in guiieiai, that so iar as animal ideation goes, the' 
laws to which it is sifbjcu aie identical witli tliObC uudei which our ow n 
ideation is {leriormod ’ f 

Id proof of the great reasoning power possessed by some 
aTiiraali^ Mr. Komanes giveb two obseivatious made by Dr. Rea, 
the one on a domestic and the other on a wild animal, which are 
bo curious and importaut ab to deseive lepetitioii. The first was 
of a dog in Orkney, ''which, being allowed to accompany its 
iiiabter to church on altoiuate Sundays, had to swim a channel 
nearly a mile wide , and, befote taking to the watei, used to run 
a mile to the north when the tide as flowing, and a nearly 
equal distance to the south when the tide was ebbing, almost 
luvanably calculating his distance so well that he landed at the 
nearest point to the church.’ I The other mstanee is even more 
remarkable, as a proof of strong rcasonmg power m a wild 
animal : — 

“Desiring to obtain some Arctic foxes, Di. llcA set various kinds ot 
traps; but as the foxes knew these traps tioin previous experience lie 
was unsuccessful. Accordingly he s(t a kind of trap with which th^ 
foxLb in that part of tlie couutiy were not ac quainted. This consistoiJ 

a luiided gun set upon a stand pointing at the bait. A string con- 
u >cted the tugger of the gun with tlie bait, so that when the fox faeized 
the bait he discharged the gun, and thus couiniittod suicide, lu this 
an mgemout the gun was separated from the bait by a distance of about 
thiity yardb, and tlie string which connected tlie trigger with the bnit 
was concealed thioughout nearly its whole distance in the snow. Thu 
gun-txap thus set was successful m killing one fox, but never in kill- 
ing a second; ior the foxes afterwards adopted either of two devices 


• “ ReasQDing Power m Animals,” 1^ Rev. J. Selby Watson, p. 307. 

t “ Lecture on Amaial Intelligence,” by Geotge J. Bomanes. t Ibid. 
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whereby to secure the bait without injuring themselves. One of these 
di>vi(‘es waa to bite through the string ut its exposed part near the 
trigger, and the other device was to burrow up to the bait through the 
snow at right angles to tiie line of fire, so that although in this way 
tliiy discharged the gun, they escaped with perhaps only a pellet or 
two in the nose. Dr. Rea adds that in that part of the world traps are 
never set with strings ; so that there can have been no special association 
in the foxes* minds between strings and traps^^ Moreover, after the 
death of fox number one, the track on the snow showed that fox num- 
ber two, notwithstanding the temptation oflered by the bait, had 
expended a great deal of scientific observation on the gun before he 
undertook to sever the cord. Lastly, with regard to burrowing at 
right angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rea ]ustly deemed this so extra- 
ordinary a circmnslanee tliat he repeated the experiment a number of 
times, in order to satisfy himself that the direction of the burrowing 
was really to be attributed to^ thought and not to chance.”* 

lu accordance with the principles of evolution, we should 
expect to (iud the size of the biaiii increasing in proportion to 
the intelligence of the animal, aiul tins sqi^ms to be at least par- 
tially the case. Watson gives the following table of the propor- 
tionate size of the brains of certain animals: — ‘‘The weight of 
mans brain, in proportion to his body, averages about 1 to 27 ; 
that of long-armed apes, about 1 to 40 ; fox, 1 to 205 ; horse, 
I to 400; elephant, 1 to 50()."t Here we see tho ape ranking 
next to man, but with a gieat interval between, hilst a very 
much wider interval iuterx enus between the ape and the fox, 
which, as we have been above, often shows exceptional intelli- 
gence, tho horse and the elepiianl ranking far below the fox, 
although we should have been inclined to assign to the latter a 
very high place in the scale of intelligence. But, in truth, it is 
well known that mere wisglit of brain is not always to be de- 
pended upon in gauging intt‘llectual power ; for the weight of an 
i(liot*8 brain will often exceed that of a philosopher. The form, 
quality, and the various convolutions have all to be taken into 
account, aud, with regard to the infei-ior animals, we do not 
think that, as yet, sufticieiit data exist for establishing that 
gradation which our own observation tells us certainly exists in 
the scale of animal intelligence. 

If we desire to judge of the natural capacity of animals, we 
must observe them in their wild state, and find out how far they 
have become organized, or we may say civilized^ without the 
aid of man. In thus jmlging, we shall find that many of them 
have established laws, offenders against which are punished ; that 
their leaders are chosen for strength aud courage, often by single 


• ** Lecture on Animal Intelltnenoe,** by Oeorm J. Romanes, 

t “ JEleasoning Power in Animals,*’ by Rev. J. Selby Watbou, p. 281. 
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combat, and that the conqueror is obeved, and sometimes blindly 
followed even to death ; that upon this leader devolves the duty 
of posting sentinels, of conducting foraging parties, and of pro- 
viding for the safety of the young and feeble in case of attack or 
retreat from the enemy. Such combinations exist among insects 
and birds as well as among mammals, and certainly prove tlie 
existence of something above blind instinct, for such combinations 
could not exist without some means of intercommunication, 
some power of choice, some association of ideas * 

But it is among our domestic animals that wo should expect t(» 
find the natural intelligence developed to the highest point of 
which it is capable, for upon thcbu man has bestowed his can* for 
innumerable generations, he has guide*! and controlled natural 
and sexual selection, and lias succeeded in producing vaiieties to 
suit his tastes and capiices, but it seems doubtful whether he has 
in all cases raised the onental standarll of tlio animals under hi^ 
control Tbo domestic fowl has nearly lost the jiower of lligiit 
and capacity for dtfence ; the sheep has bt‘Coine timid and Idindly 
dejiendeut upon tin* slfepherd, incapablo of taking care of itwdf 
and its young excepting in thos(* counliies whore from g**o- 
urnphical difficulties it has n'veindto a state of serni-wildnes^ ; 
the same may be said of tbe jiig, the goat, the ox, the borsc, and 
to a certain extent of the deer ; and what have they gained by 
their association with muiW a fine form, an abnormal amount ol 
flesh, and a slavish fear and dM*c«l of the (‘n^lavfr. In most 
cases the organization aial order pioper to them in tlieir wild 
«tatuiare in abeyance, and althon^h in every herd there is still 
a leader, it is no longer the strongest and most c*>urageous, hut 
either one appomtod by man, or an ohi experi<nced animal, 
knowing in the ways of the human master. 

When, however, we come to th»‘ dog, which has for so many 
ages been the chosen fiiend ami companion, as well as the trusty 


We haie not said so niurli as we should like to havo said wilh rrjfurd to 
the anes wd inoukrys, the hiiiir» of a Pti) cr hke llu* presnit prevpiituif^ full 
detaiih. Truv(‘iliM.s all ac:r((' in ci (dif nig i hern with woudcilul prudciici* and 
cuiimiig, grrat atfectioa lor the ir young, and Cfun toi tlir irwoumleil, coinhim d, 
liowever, with a singnlar abseupe o) abstnict reasoning pow'or. TJiey will 
nt\er put a stick on a fire to warm tlicrnsclvph, and may often be caught hy 
inobt simple ('xjicdients, as, tor instance, by cutting a hole in a melon, the mon- 
key will thrust iu his hand, grasp a handful of seeds, and being unable to w ith- 
draw it thus filled, will suffer itself to be taken rather than relax its hold. k(‘t 
in crossing streanib they show wonderful iutclligence, forming of their bodies a 
swinging bridge, and allowing the young and infirm to pass over them; and it 
in hunting under stones for scorpions or other fo(^ they find a stone too 
heavy for one* others will come to assist in raising it. Also in feeding upon 
prickly pears, they deliberately rub them in the sand to free them of prickles. 
All these acts areiudicuiivc of reason. 
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servant of man, the case is different ; here the efforts of man 
have been .directed to the development of mental rather than 
bodily qualitieSi or to the peifection of some especial inherited 
instinct, and hence in the different breeds of dogs we get every 
imaginable quality, and added thereto as consequent upon the 
familiarity of intercourse subsisting between them and their 
masters, a docility, teachableness, fidelity, and wealth of affection 
far above that of any other animal. Our various breeds of dogs 
Mr. Darwin believes to have been derived from several wild 
species, yet at the present day we have little opportunity of 
judging of the qualities of the wild dog, since few now exist. 
There was a breed at the Cape, great brindled creatures with 
erect ears, which were the terror of the early settlers, from their 
habit of rushing among a flock of sheep, biting them beneath 
and devouring the Intestines, leaving the sheep to die of the 
horrible wound ; but these have been exterminated or driven 
into the interior; they seem always to Lave bunted in packs 
like wolves, which they somewhat resembled. The semi-wild 
dog.^ of Constantinople, so well known to travellers, have made 
for themselves laws and customs which speak much for the 
natural capacity and high intelligence of the race, and show 
what excellent material man had to work upon when bringing 
these intelligent creatures under his control ; whilst the extent to 
which education may be carried is exemplified in the various 
performing dogs, and particularly in Minos, that little cross-bred 
terrier, which has for some years past astonished the public by 
his attainments. It is claimed for^liiin that he understands the 
iirst four rules of arithmetic ; but whether he really understands 
figures or Bim])ly obeys a given sign from his mistress in picking 
uj> the right card without hesitation, the quickness and in- 
telligence displayed arc wonderful, as also in his choice of 
photographs, and in the correct spelling of a given word. We 
watched his proceedings >vith great interest, aud fancied that the 
clue was given by fixed words used by the mistress to point out 
a certain row of cards ; but he gave us the impression of certainly 
knowing some of the letters, and particularly IS in any case it 
would be impossible to deny to such an animal a great amount of in- 
telligence over and above natural or acquired instinct ; and it would 
be equally impossible to suppose the attainments of the Scotch 
collie to result from instinct alone. One of the most remarkable 
signs of the acuteness of this intelligent breed of dogs^ is their 
power of counting as well as collecting a flock of sheep. It is 
well known that if sent to bring together a flock from the hills, 
they will do so without Waving one ; that they will separate their 
master^s sheep from others with which they have become mingled, 
aud if told to bring them two or three at a time will do so 
[Vol. CXni. No. OCXXIV.]-New Semes, Vol. L VII. No. 11. H H 
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vithoat &il. We cannot suppose it possible that they could do 
all this without some knowledge of numbers, and some com- 
prehension of the meaning of human iqpeech ; indeed, it appears 
certain that dogs, and other animals dso in on inferior degree, 
do understand the meaning of words addressed to them by man, 
and do very firequently also hear and understand that which is 
not addressed to them, it would otherwise he impossihlo to 
explain those cases in which dogs so frequently anticipate their 
masters’ intentions, getting out of the way when they overhear 
they are to be shut up, appearing for in advance on a road they 
have heard then masters speak of following, &c. Numerous 
other authentic instances of canine understanding might bu 
given did space permit, but for these we must refer our 
readers to the works of naturalists, merely pointing out in 
this place as a proof that dogs do really comprehend the mean- 
ing of language, the fact that a dog brought up in one countiy 
does not understand the language of another country, hut if 
transferred, say, from England to Franco, has slowly to luam to 
understand French, even as a child would do. There is, as every 
one must have observed, a vast difference in the mental capacity 
of dogs, and it is not generally among those of the purest breed 
that the • greatest capacity is to he found ; on the contrary, 
mongrels often show the highest mental power. We onee km-w 
a very handsome Blenheim spaniel, which, having been takiu 
very early from her mother, seemed to show an arrested mcutal 
development ; she never could Icam to pick a bone as other do<<>> 
do, by putting the paw or paws upon it to hold it steadily, 
hut would stand holuing it in her mouth by a bit of skin, and 
shaking it till it dropped. If called or whistled to, she would 
always run wliU the sound and could not be taught to do other- 
wise, for in fact it requires a certain mental effort to enable a dug 
to understand that he must come towarth a sound instead of 
following after it ; and so hopeless was the effort to teach this dog, 
that we found the only way to make it understand was by signs, 
which she would obey slowly ; yet she was not deaf, for she 
would always prick up her ears and run after a sound. The 
marvellouB way in which dogs and other animals will find their 
way over utterly unknown tracts has been already referred to ; 
in this the dog is certainly not guided only by scoift (cdthough 
that is something extraordinary and incomprehensible ironi its 
extreme delicacy), in many cases, snob as those of animals crossing 
the sea, &c., and finding their way through London streets 
tnvensed for the first time, to the one vessel among so many in 
the docks from which they were taken ; even landmarks can he 
no guide. Dr. Tjindsny attributes it to a sense of polarity , but 
whatever it may be. it is one proof among many of wonderful 
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acutenesEf, and another may be recorded almost equally curious, 
'which is the idea of tupie. Cases are recorded of dogs knowing 
the exact hour at which to meet their master, of their noting the 
recurrence of certun days year after year. That they should 
recognise Sundays and the time of meals is perhaps less remark- 
able ; but among pet dogs, the bath-dOT is known long before any 
water is prepared, and we have often known them to hide away 
on that day, even when there was no intention of giving the 
bath, and when therefore there could not have been sights or 
scents to guide them. This sense of time is also shared in an 
inferior degree by other domestic animals ; cats will wait at a 
certain time for an accustomed meal, and we have often watched 
with interest the long train of cows and goats returning at sunset 
in an orderly manner, unsought, from the mountains in Switzer- 
land, and more particularly in the Tyrol ; all following their 
leader, the cows first and the goats afterwards, each turning in to 
their respective homesteads without a call, or even a dog to 
collect them together. 

There is one more subject which we must lightly touch upon 
with respect to animal intelligence, although space forbids us to 
discuss it at the length it deserves. Mr. Komaues attributes to 
the lower animals all the human emotions ** except those which 
refer to religion an<l to the perception of the sublime.^** With 
regard to religion. Sir John Lubbock seems half-disposed to 
attribute the germs of it to his favourite insects the ant^ since 
he is unable to account for the presence of certain blind beetles 
in some ants’ nests, unless they are retained as objects of super- 
stitious vcuerntioii. Whether this be so or not, it is certain that 
among the higher vertebrata, especially dogs, superstitious fear 
is a foiling men' fully developed than among civilized man. This 
feeling was finely pourtrayed by Bivi&re in his picture in last 
year's Academy, in which the horse and dogs are represented as 
cowering in mortal terror at the entrance ot a deep cavern, whilst 
the knight sits erect and courageous, holding a cross before him 
as a safeguard. But it must be noted in this composition, which 
every one will recognise as truthful, that superstitious feeling — 
dread of the unknown — ^is alike in both man and beast, only in 
the one it is controlled, not by reason, but by faith in a power 
invisible, and utterly incomprehensible to the animals^ because of 
its abstract nature. This strong feeling of horror at the un- 
known, which exists alike in children, savages, and the lower 
auimals, and lurks in the heart of the educated and civilized 
mail also, may bo in a great measure instinctive } but it is 
evidently the germ of that which becomes developed into super- 

* '* Lecture ou Animal Intelligence,” by Qeorsre J. Romanes. 
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btition, and later into religion. That some animals possess it in 
a very remarkable degree is evidenced by the popnlar belief in 
the power of horses and dogs to see 8|nrit^ and to foretell death. 
The baying or bowling of dogs or starting of bosses on moonlight 
nights IS probably canseit by the borror of tbe deq> mysterious 
moving shadows, out that they have some unexplained sense of the 
approach of death seems to demonstrated oy many recorded 
iuMtanoes, whilst the fact that sharks will follow for days a vessel 
containing one sick unto death, is certainly not altogether a 
saiWs superstition. These things are wholly inexplicable witli 
our present imperfect ^ychological knowledge, but perhaps will 
some day yield to the light of sricnce ; and there is also another 
subject worthy of investigation, and upon which a most interest- 
ing book might be written — namely, the strange Mendships sub- 
sisting between animals of totally different species, and even as 
it would appear between insects and plants; some of these are, 
of course, the consequence of mutual benefits, but with many 
this motive seems wholly wanting, as, for instance, that of the 
hermit crab with certain aucntoiiu^ thc^ pilot fish and tbe shark, 
and tliat of the prairie dogs and «)wih, of which Mrs. Hrassey gives 
buch an interesting account in “ The Voyage of tho iiuiibeani.” 
Among domestic animals, a sense of isolation may often bo the 
cause ^ tho strange friendships wo see, but this eau have no 
efiuct'in such communities as those of the prairie doga 

Mr. Romanes places the great dividing line between the 
inteUgence of man and that of the lower animals in tho pos- 
session, by the former, of the power of articulate 8]>eech. IIo 
says: "Tho only difiereuco betivecu animal intelligence and 
human intelligence consi.sts in this — that animal inteUigenco is 
unable to elaborate that clasb of abstract ideas, the forma^on of 
which depends on the faculty of speech.”* Yet it is certain that 
among many of the lowest savages sjieech is in a very rudi- 
mentaiy stage, consisting almost entirely of gesture language ; 
whilst tho complex dialects of civilized man have been slowly 
elaborated during countless ages of ever-advancing civilization, 
aided by ever-increasing intercourse ; for there can be no doubt 
that the one chief thing necessary to advancement; either in 
civilization or in language, is intercourse, whilst isolation means 
sta^iation m evciythmg. As a role, we find the intelligence of 
social animals much greater than that of those which live a 
soHtaiy life ; but with dl there exists, if not articulate speech, 
^et such a power of inter-communication of ideas as serves 
mstead of it, and there would seem to be in the lower awimala 
also a greata aptitude for understanding the language of different 


* " Lecture on Animal InteUigenoe,” by Gemge J. BiiininK<n . 
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species, and of man himself, than exists in the human race. 
]\luch of the language of animals consists of gesture. Insects 
coinmumcale with each other* almost entirely by means of 
touches of the antennae, but among the vertebrata there are 
various cries, the tones of which seem to convey certain emo- 
tions, not only to those for whose benefit they are uttered, but 
to all animhls of every kind within hearing. The warning cry 
of a bird will cause all other animals to look to their own s^ety. 
Many of these cries are understood by man, and imitated by him 
for his own purposes ; but we think it will be admitted that man, 
as yet, has never been able to enter so fully into the feelings of 
the lower animals, nor to comprehend their language so well as 
the dog, the horse, and tlie elephant have learnt to understand 
the language, and interpret the feelings of their human master. 

We have seen that Dr. Lindsay claims for the lower animals 
an intelligence greater than that of the human savage; that 
Professor Mivart, on the contrary, denies to them all power of 
thought, regarding them as mere automata moved by instincts 
implanted in tliom at their creation, uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable by reason, whilst Mr. Komanes shows that both the 
instincts and reason of animals are similar in kmd, though dif- 
fering in degree from those of men, the grand distinction between 
them consisting in the possession of speech by the latter. We 
have endeavoured to place the views of each fairiy before our 
readers, although wo have not .attempted to hide our sympathy 
with those of Mr. llomanes. 

Upon one branch of tlic subject, that of mental disease and inca- 
pacity, as treated of by Dr. Lindsay, we have not time to say much : 
we believe that he has greatly prejudiced his subject by injudicious 
treatment, much that is really important being so intermingled with 
trivialities as to throw asuspicion of unreality and ridicule upon the 
whole. That animals should exhihitsignsof insanity, of aberration 
and de6ciency of intellect, is a strong proof that tlxey do possess 
mind similar to that of man, whilst the fsict that similar diseases 
affect both man and beast, are communicable from one to the 
other, and are curable by the same remedies, is another strong 
argumenit in favour of those who maintain the evolution of 
species, and the common descent of man and other animals from 
lower forms. Comparative psychology is at present in its infancy, 
but it is a branch of biology certain to advance with rapid strides, 
not only from its importance, but because the restless intellect 
of man is ever on the watch for a new outlet for its activities, 
and this we believe constitutes one of the greatest distinctions 
between the mental capacity of man and the lower animals. 
The intellect of the animal is centred chiefly in self or its own 
species, although the dog seems to rise above the general level. 
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in frequently making its master's interests its own, but man 
alone has the power to investigate, weigh, and consider facts 
relating to natures other than his own ; neverthel^, we must in 
fairness admit that this quality does not exist alike in all men. 
In savages it is certainly wanting, ori|>re^t in an infinitesimal 
degree, and the same may be said of idiots and very young 
children, therefore Mr. Bomanes has justly drawn a parallel 
between animal intelligence and that of idiots, children, and 
deaf mutes, lowing that whilst in the two former cases the 
analogy is not perfect, because we cannot fairly compare the 
immature with the mature, and arrested or imperfect cerebral 
development, with that which is perfect in its kind, yet iu the 
third the analogy is much greater, since it is found that the 
human being deprived of speech is in mentiil capacity little above 
the more highly-gifted of animals, and in all three a graduated 
scale may be traced, bringing the mind of man more nearly to 
the level of the higher animals. Curiosity, one of the great lovers 
of the human race, is wanting alike in savages, very young chil- 
dren, idiots, and the inferior animals, but becomes develope<l iu 
the higher animals, and especially in man’s nearest allies — ^thc 
apes — being accompanied in them with very strong imitative 
powers ; but invention is beyond the capacity of even the highest 
anthropoid ape, although existing to a limited extent in the 
lowest savage. 

But in asserting that the mind of man and that of the 
lower animals is identical in kind though different in degree, 
psychologists and physiologists allow that the problem of what 
is mind and where we are to look for its origin, remains unsolved 
and probably unsolvable. “ At the line where mind and matter 
mee^” says Mr. Bomanes, “ there rises, like a frowning cliff, a 
mighty mysteiy, and in the darkness of the placo wo hear the 
voice of true phUosophy proclaim, * Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ ”* 

Some amiaUe naturalists who would strongly repudiate the 
Darwinian theory, are yet so impressed with the mental qualities 
of the brute creation, their patient endurance and other moral 
attributes, that they endue them not only with min4> but with 
that ethereal, incomprehensible, and eternal essence denominated 
soul, and claim for them, equally with man, a future state. We 
peed Bca^ly pmnt out that this is mere sentiment. Seeing the 
inequalities of life both for men and animals, the hardshiie 
endured by the many, the luxuries enjoyed by the few, our in- 
stinctive sense of justice leads us to look to an unknown future for 
compensation. Moreover, the real lover of animals looks forward 


* “ Lecture on Amiithl Intelligenoe,” by Gioige J. BonumsB., 
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with a feeling of dismay to a fntare without those animal pets 
which have added so mnoh to his happiness here, whilst the 
majority of mankind, mindful of acts of cruelty and injustice, 
would be filled with horror at the thought of meeting in another 
world the victims of their oppression here. It i% however, 
evident, that if we adfnit a community of origin in man and the 
lower aninuds, not only as regards bodily pafts, but also in 
mental processes^ and believe with Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Darwin in the necessary acquirement of each mental power 
and capacity by gradation,”* we (annot deny to the animal world 
the posribility of a higher and more perfect development of 
those qualities in the future; and even if we doubt for the lower 
animals the possibility of a " resurrection of the body and life 
everlasting,” we may yet be certain that, “ as natural selection 
works solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal and 
mental endowments will tend to progress towards perfection.” 


Art. VII. — The Issues of the Election. 

1. Lord Bea.cunsfield's Lelteir to the Lord LieiUmant of 
Ireland. 

3. Sm Stafford Northcote's Address to the Electors of 
Eorth Devon. 

Lord Hartington's Address to ilte Electors of NorQi-mst 
iMiicashii’e. 

A. Mr. Glad.stone’s Addivss to the Electors of Midlothian. 

5. Mr. Shaw’s Address to the Electors of iEe County of Cork, 
dtc. dse. die. 

W ITH the opening of Parliament came a lull in the political 
tempest which bad raged so fiercely through the whole of 
the recess. Both parties seemed to resign themselves to the 
prospect of a working Session ; and it was assumed that the 
Opposition would have time to consider the case they had placed 
before the country, and to amend their argument, if in any 
point it seemed to require amendment. So profound was the 
calm that even the announcement of the Dissolution foiled to 
raise the temperature of public discussion to anything like the 
point at which it stood during the debates on the Eastern Ques* 
tion and the Afghan War. The addresses of the leading mem- 
bers of the House of Commons contain nothing that is new, and 
little that is exciting. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is almost 


* ** Origin of Species,” chap. xv. p. 428. 
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apologetic ; Lord Hartington is moderate, and even generous ; 
and Mr. Gladstone has not made the shadows in his picture of 
the Government quite so black as they were in the picture 
e\hibited lost November. We do not pn^se to make an ela- 
borate examination of these document^ or of that strange literary 
portent, the Prime Minister's Letter to a Noble Duke. Soon 
after these observations are published, the contest will be over ; 
our destinies for some years to come will be decided ; and tho 
Liberal party will mther be endeavouring to discover how its 
programme may be carried orft by a Liberal Government, or 
speculating on the reasons which may lead the country to repeat 
in 1880 the verdict of 1874. Considering the results of recent 
bye-elections Ministers have every reason to expect that they 
will still be in power when the new Parliament meets in May. 
If this should be the event, we believe they will owe the renewal 
of popular confidence not so much to any merits of their own as 
to the mistakes of the Oppasition. On the eve of an election it 
might savour of disloyalty to dwell on such matters ; but when 
the election is over many Liberals may find themselves in a fit 
frame of mind to consider our view of the situation. 

Any moderately observant politician could reproduce ftom 
memory the outlines of the Liberal case as it was presented by 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir AVilliam Harconrt during the recess. 
Liberal Govermnents are always wise, moral, and economical; 
Tory Governments are always stupid, unprincipled, and expen- 
sive. January, 1874, marks the highest point of our national 
fortunes. At that date our services were efficiently and cheaply 
conducted ; our resources were abundant and well husbanded ; 
tho roots of Irish discontent had been torn out of the ground ; 
The Colonies loved us and Foreign Powers respected us. Such 
was the scene on which Mr. Disraeli entered, like the Serpent in 
Eden, or like Don Giovanni among a virtuous operatic peasantry ; 
in a moment of weakness liappy England forgot the authors of 
her happiness, and the powers of evil triumphed for a season. 
Since that time, what has happened ? Exactly what we told you 
would happen. Every maxim of sound finance has been cast 
to tho wind ; every consideration of public law and public honour 
has been trampled under foot ; Ministers have violated the Con- 
stitution at home while tho attention of the countiy was fixed 
upon their blustering and filibustering foreign policy. But the 
country is at last alive to its danger ; public feeling is so hostile 
ti> ^e Government that Lord Beaconmel^ is actually going to 
inflict upon us a seventh Session of the Deer-and-Bible Parlia- 
ment. Be it^ so ; the longer the day of reckoning is delayed, 
tho more terrible it will bo when it comes. 

Moderate politicians may be, as Sir W. Harcourt seems to 
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think, a contemptible class of persons ; but they decide the fate 
of elections ; and moderate politicians are apt to be prejudiced 
against any proposition whicn is made too clear to them. A 
party which has no faults to confess, and no lessons to learn, 
cannot spe^ the lanraage which appeals most powerfully to the 
English mind. Lord Beaconsfield, who knows our weaicnesses, 
never pretends to absolute wisdom ; indeed, he has more than 
once made a profit out of the candid confession of a failure. 
What, on the other hand, was the effect upon the country of 
the unmeasured invective and self-gratulation of the Liberal 
leaders ? The answer to that question was given at Sheffield, 
at Liverpool, and at Southwark. At Sheffield, with every point 
in their favour, the Liberals barely held their own ; at Liverpool, 
with perfect organization, and with the aid of the Home Buie 
vote, they were unable seriously to shake the Tory supremacy ; 
at Southwark, the indifference and the positive ill-will of a large 
body of Liberals handed over the seat to an uncompromising 
supporter of the Government. There are many ingenious ways 
of accounting for these events ; but no amount of ingenuity will 
convert a defeat into a victory. Wo may as well acknowledge 
that a genuine feeling of alarm was produced throughout the 
country by the Liberal speeches of the recess. If our deeds, 
when we should come into power were to match our speeches 
in Opposition, the country was threatened with instant and im- 
mediate reversal of English policy at home and abroad. Entente 
ronlkile with Panslavism ; abandonment of the Turkish Empire 
to its fate ; unsparing reductions in our militiiry expenditure ; 
announcement to all mankind of England’s conviction that she 
is already overburdened with work and must begin to bring her 
imperial responsibilities within the strictest limits — such was the 
programme suggested to the popular imagination by those 
speeches which enthusiastic party managers were distributing 
broadcast among the electors. The mismanagement of Lord 
Kamsay and the Liverpool Nine Hundred added a new item to 
the programme ; a new phrase enriched the not very extensive 
vocabulary of Conservative speakers ; ‘‘ The Liberals are coquet- 
ting with Home Buie.” When we add that the uncertain lan- 
guage of Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone in regard to the 
Church of Scotland has excited the alarm of the Church and 
State party throughout the island, and that the unmeaning 
phrase, Local Option,” has red(^ubled the Conservative zeal of 
the publicans, we get |i>me notion of the facts as they presented 
themselves to the impartial minds of election agents. 

It would be easy to show that the popular distrust of Liberals 
and their policy arose in large measure from ignorance. Few 
Liberals have accepted the doctrine of the Manchester School ; 
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▼eiy few woald have anything to do with Home Buie ; wc are 
not admirers of Busman dcs^tism ; we ate not indifferent to the 
maintenance of oui Indian Empire. Why, then, are we misun- 
derstood on all these points ? The answer is written phunly enough 
inthc history of the last ten years; but if weresort to that history 
only that we may throw the faults of the Tories into appropriate 
depth of shade contrasting them with the brilliant virtues of 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleague, we shall omit to notice some facts 
of cardinal importance. At the risk of being written down 
Moderate Idbows, we must try to call the attention of the party 
to some of these facts. In our own interest we should beware of 
forgetting that our virtues are not the only causes of our mis- 
fortunes. The late Administration fell, not only because it 
offended and farmed certain classes of the community (as every 
reforming Government must), but because it disregarded some of 
the deeper political instincts of the nation. The easy solution — 
“ harassed interests” — will not account for the portentous fact 
that Mr. Gladstone lost command of the House of Commons in 
less than five Sessions. If the lato Prime Minister has really 
retired from the leadership of the party, may wc not acknowledge 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone, great in legislation and administra- 
tion, unapproachable in debate, was one of the worst i>arty 
managers ever known ? He did not conciliate undecided poli- 
ticians; he did not attract to himself the rising talent of the 
House of Commons; he could not assume that ‘‘studied illogical 
moderation” which a shrewd observer has didared to be ueces- 
saiy to the success of a party leader. Ho rccjuired, and for a 
time commanded, the implicit obedience of bis followers ; but 
when that failed, he could not build up his power anew out of 
the influence that remained to him. There was nothing i>crBou- 
ally disgraceful to Mr. Glsulstone in the decline of 1873 and the 
catastrophe of 1874 ; but the manner of bis fall should teach a 
variety of useful lessons to those who sispiro to succeed him. 

We may as well admit further that the foreign and imperial 
policy of the late Liberal Government wets not to the liking of 
the English people. Mr. Gladstone found the Liberal party 
more or less divided between the foreign policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston cmd the foreign policy of Mr. Cobden ; and he did not 
make it sufficiently clear which of the two he preferred. But he 
eschewed, on principle, the Polmerstonian style ; and his 
Gov^oment acted more than juce in such a way as to produce 
the impression that our poli^, as welL^ our language, hud 
undergone a change. They submitted the Alabama Claims to 
arbitration, which was wise and right ; but they accompanied 
the submission with concessions that were neither necessary uur 
fair. They ivileased Busria from a restriction imposed by the 
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Treaty of Paris on the plan that high authorities had pronounced 
the restriction iudefenrible; but no authority justified them in 
allowing an impmtant European Act to be set aside at a time 
when war ^ras raging, and judicial consideration of the difficulty 
iraposrible. Even Liberals began to ask uneasily what Mr. 
Gladstone was going to give up next. Of course the Conserva- 
tives were ready enough to exaggerate and to turn to account 
the alarm of honest patriots; but even blameless Liberal 
Governments must be prepared for the ordinary incidents of 
party warfare. Mr. Gladstone had every opportunity of de- 
fending and explaining his policy ; and the country failed to 
appreciate it lieinforced by a great body of moderate politi- 
cians, the " harassed interests " triumphed in the Gcnciol 
Election of 1 S74. 

It is constantly asserted that the Disraeli Government 
came into power without a programme. Here, again, Liberal 
criticism overshoots the mark, and tends to provoke a* reaction 
in favour of the party attacked. There was a Conservative 
programme, vague in some of its points, but fairly understood 
by the country. Local government was to be reformed, and 
local taxation lightened ; the public services were to be strength- 
ened ; sanitary and other reforms of an unostentatious but 
widoly-beneficial character were to be attempted ; the integrity 
of the Empire was to be maintained by drawing the Colonics 
closer to the mother country, and by pursuing a spirited foreign 
jiolicy. The awkward moment came when Ministers had to 
confess tliat they were tiuf going to repeal the Education Act of 
1870, and the Licensing Act of 187^ ; but there was still enough 
useful work for one Parliament ; and the Conservatives set to 
work brimful of hope and good resolutions. It would be unfair 
to say that they failed altogether to fulfil the promises on which 
they came into power. They were in some respects more suc- 
cessful than most of their friends expected. The late Mr. 
Jliigohot predicted that the greatest danger of a Conservative 
Government would bo its want ot adm^istrative capacity ; and 
there was some ground for the prediction. Lord JBeaoonsfield's 
mind, as his lieutenants have frequent and painful occasion to 
know, is " not parochial ; ’’and most of his colleagues wwe now 
to their work. But Mr. Cross, Mr. Smith, and l^rd Carnarvon 
turned out eqiecially good administrators ; and the rest have 
not committed a high average of blunders. ^ Stafford 
Northcote's finance certainly offers many occasions of adverse 
criticism ; and we shtdl not push the moderation of our Liberalism 
so far as to defend it. If we may presume to offer a piece of advice 
to Liberal speakers and writers in connection with this part of 
the subject, our advice would be not to spoil a strong case by 
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overstating it. Let us carefully disoriminate between natural 
or deliberate increase of expenditure and waste of public money ; 
let us avoid the absurdity of telling people who are perfectly 
able to pay their taxes that they are groaning under the burden 
laid upon them by the Government. Above all, let os bewm* of 
making the argument of expense too prominent in our discussion of 
<]uestions of policy. From close personal observation of a recent 
borough election we are convinced that this mistake has dune 
harm to the Liberal cause, especially among working men. The 
enfranchised of 1867 do not like to be told that they care more 
for good trade and light taxes than for imperial policy. They 
would appreciate highly the merits of a liberal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who should carry out with zeal and energy the 
principles of finance which Sir Stafibrd Northcote professes but 
does uot always practise. But they would not purchase the 
services of .such a financier by any coucc.s8iou which would affect 
the safety or the dignity of the Empire. We do not aay that 
such concessions are required of them ; but the undue pro- 
minence sometimes given to the subject of finance in attacks on 
the Government lends to misconception. Sound finance is, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, a condition of all good government ; but it is 
not the sole or the chief condition. 

There is not much in the legislation of the Government which 
will affect the result of the Election. In this department their 
performances were respectable, and nothing more. Mr. Gross 
has consolidated the laws relating to Public Health, Facloric.s, 
and Weights and Measuins ; he has also carried the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, which is a uaeful measure with a somewhat 
pretentious title. Lord Cairns is likely to be remembered as the 
author of a considerable number of draft Law Reforms, some of 
which will, no doubt, be very useful to his successors.* Ministers 
were content, for the most part, to proceed upon legislative lines 
already marked out for them. They did not make many cou- 
cesraons to the prejudices of their supporters. The Endowed 
Schools Act, the Publio^'^ orship Regulation Act, and a mildly 
reactionary Licensing did not go far to satisfy the two groat 
Associations which supplied so many Conservative canvassers in 
the General Election of 1874. But the whole of their legislative 
work is wanting in vigour and finish ; and they were prone to 
the weakness of undertaking far more than they could perform. 
Patent Laws, Bankruptcy Laws, the Law of Master and Servant, 
■a 'Ciiminal Code, Copyright, County Government, Municipal 
Corporations — all these subjects received a certain amount of 
attention, and were always going to be dealt with, when Minis- 
ters could find time. Bills were introduced Session after Ses- 
sion, recommended to public notice in a lucid and conciliatory 
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speech by some member of the Qovemment, and dropped at an 
early stage. But the inefibctiTe reforms and unexecuted projects 
of the Conservative Government look almost real beside the 
measures tb^ passed when any great interest or prqudice barred 
the Parliamentary hichwa^. The Agriculfural Holdings Act is 
a tenant-fhrmers’ BiU, revised and rendered innocuous by the 
landlords ; the Bivers Pollution Act has been framed with a 
careful eye to the susceptibilities of manufacturing magnates ; 
and the new clauses of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876 
represent the result of a free fight between Mr. Phmsoll and the 
shipowners, waged during two Sessions over the helpless body of 
the late Prerident of the Board of Trade. These are subjects 
which cry out for legislative treatment — the local government of 
London, for example — which no Conservative Government would 
dare to touch. Even the promised consolidation of the Licensing 
Laws had to be indefinitely postponed ; that powerful body, the 
United Kingdom Alliaucc, and that indefinitely more powerful 
body the Licensed Victmdlers' Association, were both on the 
watch : and Mr. Cross will nut face them both again if he can 
avoid a meeting. The result of this legislative weakness is worse 
thau stagnation ; it amounts to positive reaction and declension. 
Abuses, and the people who profit by abuses, are only kept in 
check by the fear of “ harassing legislation.” We should bo 
sorry tO look forward to seven more years of legislation on the 
latest Conservative pattern. 

There can bo no better test of the resolution and common 
sense of a Gk>vomment than their ecclesiastical legislation ; and 
we know that Conservative Governments arc supposed to have a 
special knowledge of that department of aflhirs. But if Lord 
Heaconsficld’s fame is to be measured by the success of his eccle- 
siastical policy, his monument will not be on enduring one. His 
greatest achievement in this line is the Public Worship Begula- 
iation Act. The Courts had repeatedly condemned Bitualist 
priests on the ground that the law of t^ Church must be inter- 
preted in accordance witli tlic unbrokeiMractice of the Church 
during two centuries. Their decision Im some important points 
still doubtful ; endless excuses were found for prolonging litiga- 
tion and resistance. To the lay mind, it might have appeared 
desirable to begin legislation on such a subject by a clear declara- 
tion stating what the law of the Church was to be. To the 
eccleriastical mind, however, such a coarse presented insuperable 
difficulries ; tlm bishops wished to leave the law as it was, and 
to increase om^ the harassing lowers of Church Courts and 
“ aggrieved parishioners and this proposal was hailed with joy 
by the Protestant majority of the House of Commona Instead of 
attempting to moderate tbeir n^je, Mr. Disraeli joined in the 
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No- Popery ay, put himself at the head of the o-Fopenr mob, and 
carried an Act to “put down Bitualism.” W e need hardly say that 
this Act has proved a conspicuous failure. The highest legal autho- 
rities differ, and even quaorel, over its jH’ovidons; the more 
sensible of the bishops themselves treat it as a dead letter ; and 
it may be safely predicted that Lord Beaoonsfield will not return 
to the subject Nw was the Prime Minister altogether fortunate 
in his dealings with the Church of Scotland. The ministers of 
that Church had resolved to get rid of lay patronage, and when 
Mr. Gladstone was in office they sounded him on the subject. 
Mr. Gladstone, who knows something of Scottish ecdesiaslical 
history, suggested that if such a change were to be made, some- 
thing must be done for those dissenting Presbyterians who have 
at various times seceded from the Scottish Church on account of 
difficulties arising out of this very question of patronage. The 
ministers were ti^n aback fur the moment; but, with less than 
the usual caution of Scotchmen, they renewed their proposal in 
1874. Mr. Disraeli know nothing of the subject, except the 
fact — first revealed to the world in the pages of “ Lothair” — that 
the United Presbyterian Church was a creation of the Jesuits ; 
but, to oblige his reverend friends from the North, he took tlu'ir 
Bill and passed it for them without difficulty. The result hits 
been more creditable to Lord Beocousficld os a jmrty leader th.'iu 
as a statesman. An immediate and ppworhil impulse was given 
to the Disestablishment agitation, which the Government aimed 
at counteracting. But the Church has been brought so near the 
precifdce that she clings to Lord Beaconsfield as her protector ; 
at tlie coming election the parish ministers of Scotland will, in 
all probability, range themselves with the Conservatives. 

The object of the present criticism is not to exhaust the issues 
of the Election, but only to consider those issues with a view to 
the reduction of the Liberal party’s case to a probable and satis- 
factory shape. We are therefore spared the necessity of arguing 
over again from the bauning those questions of foreign and 
imperial policy on whiKthc Election has been made to turn. 
We have taken occasio^) express our opinion on events as they 
arose ; we have spoken with freedom of the Government when 
we thoqght them wrong. But we have refused, and still refuse, 
to join the discordant chorus of critics who agree in nothing 
except the belief that a Tory Government can never even by 
acfiident be in the right. If we are to believe the orators of our 
])arty, Lord Beaconsfield and bis colleagues were|^he most war- 
like and ^e most cowardly, the most narrowly selfish and the 
most soieidally unselfish, tho most foolishly sentimental and the 
most widcedly^ cold-hearted of EngUsn Governmenta The 
source of this inconsistent and extravagant declamation is not 
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far to seek. Enelish Liberals have never as a jurtj been dis- 
posed to foUosr Mr. Gladstone implidtlj on questions of foreign 
policy, or to adopt bis peculiar doctrine in regard to our imperial 
rcsponsibilitidB ; but they have allowed him of late years to give 
the tone to Oppodtion critimsm of the Government. Now, Mr. 
Gladstone has persuaded bimself that our Government not only 
aggravated but actually created all the difficulties of the Eastern 
Question: 'that Lord Beaconsfield is animated by a love of 
despotism for its own sake, and a wanton desire to disturb the 
peace of Europe by untimely displays of the power of this 
country ; and that the action of England in regard to Turkey 
and her subjects since 1875 has been invariably wrong. No 
moderate politician believes any one of these propositions ; it is 
only among a handful of zealots that they are regarded as 
cardinal articles of the Liberal faith. !^e average elector 
knows vGiy well that the Eastern Question was raised by events 
quite* beyond our control ; that Lord Beaconsfield has laboured, 
and laboured successfully, to keep us at peace ; that the Qovem- 
inent has made many attempts — unsuccessful, it may be, but un- 
questionably sincere — to redress some of the evils of Turkish 
administration. He knows further that the interests and the 
dignity of England have been, ou various occasions during the 

! >ast four years, seriously imperilled, and he sees that our interests 
in ve been protected and our dignity preserved in such a way as to 
command the respect of our neighbours. He may perhaps think 
that we have lost more than one opportunity of asserting our 
iiifluonce on the side of freedom ; he may perceive clearly enough 
that the Anglo-Turkish Convention is an unbusiness-like docu- 
ment, and that our conduct in regard to the claims of Greece has 
not been altogether straightforward. Gratitude and common 
sense, however, dispose him to judge the Government leniently ; 
he is only irritated and repelled by a style of criticism which 
affixes a moral stigma to venors • of judgment. Even those 
Liberals who believe that Mr. Gladf^pne waf right and, the 
Government wrong are beginning to th^t the question be- 
tween them and their opponents is a question of fact, not of first 
prindplea All the abstract rules of foreign policy, set out with 
unnecessary elaboration in Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches, 
are recognised by Conservatives and Liberals alike. Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues thought that the right application 
of those rules imposed on them a certain policy ; they may have 
been wrong, but if they were, they did not become criminally 
but only politically responsible for the results of their mistake. 
To speak as if the excesses of Turkish officials or the burning of 
Afghan villages afforded some mysterious satia&ction to English 
Ministers is to forfeit the attention of every reasonable man. To 
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do Mr. Gladstone justice, he is accustomed to present charges of 
this kind from a lofty impe^nal point of view ; he did not attack 
the character of individual Ministers. But other members of 
the late Government allowed themselves conrideiahly greater 
liberty. Mr. Bright tpld us that Lord Beaconsfield is mdiffercnt 
to the shedding of English blood, because he has none of it in 
his own veins ; and the Buke of Argyll has for some time past 
devoted his whole mind to prove that Lord Salisbury’s word is 
not to be believed. Of course it is perfectly open to public men 
to make such charges against theii* opponents and to prove them 
if they can. But the wearisome iteration of charges which do 
not admit of strict proof is more likely to profit the accused than 
the accusers. It is time to be rid of much of tho collateral and 
extraneous matter which has been imported into this controversy. 
The past has its own importance, but it is not wholly on the pa.st 
that the Government and the Opposition will be judged. The 
question which tho electors will ask of the Liberal party is not, 
AV’bat would you have done ? but. What do you propose to do i 
To that question our leaders seem in no hurry to return au 
answer. JNobody has the faintest idea what tike foreign policy of 
a Liberal Government at tho prestmt moment would be.. It is 
understood that tliey wish to reverse a good deal that has been 
done by the Conservatives ; the average elector is by no means 
certain that they would not give up the attempt to assert the 
influence of England in Eastern Europe altogether. It is under- 
stood that they wish to preserve peace and to promote the better 
observance of the Ten Commandments ; but what specific meau<-' 
they will take to this end, what conception they have formed 
of the duty of England in the present slate of the Continent, 
we do not know and none seems able to tell us. 

In the General Election oi 1 S74 one of the most effective of 
the Conservative cries was “ the integrity of the Empire.” There 
was a general impression au\eng th# electors that Liberal states- 
men were indiffbrent t(& the maintenance of the connection 
Ikctween England and Colonies, and not unwilling to sur- 
render some of her impe^ rights. This impression was pro- 
duced by various speeches and articles of Mr. Gladstone’s. Like 
his master. Sir Robert Feel, Mr. Gladstone has always been 
deeply conscious of the heavy responsibilities thrown upon this 
country by the unexampled greatness of its possessions. Ho is 
anxious to “ bring the Empire within bounds” to " keep some 
proportion between the back and the burden," and the smallest 
prospect of an increase to British territory raises in his mind the 
fear that ^e “ weary Titan ” is going to sink under the ** too vast 
orb of his &te.” Mr. Gladstone is a great orator, but he is 
sometimeB singularly infelicitous in his choice of arguments. 
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The weary Titan ” view of the question is extremely distasteful 
to most Englishmen. We feel that the governing energy of this 
nation is nut a fixed quantity ; the labours by which the Empire 
has been acquired^ maintained, and reduced to order, have deve- 
Iopi>d rather than decreased our powers. We feel that we are 
doing our best to manage our immense inheritance wisely and 
jighteously ; we are not anxious to retire from the high place we 
now occupy in the world. Neither our subjects nor ourselves 
would profit by our withdrawal. The benefits of the connection 
between this country and its Empire admit of indefinite extension 
and <levelopment : there is not one of our colonies which would 
not be injured by being scut adrift. Such is the common belief 
ot English Liberals — ^uot, indeed, that we can claim for Liberals 
any exclusive property in such ideas. Even the blindest par- 
tisan would hardly pretend that either Liberals or Conservatives, 
such, have any pecidiar vocation for colonial management. 
If the problems ot Imperial Qoverument are to be happily solved, 
they must be solved by methods which will commend themselves 
to practical politicians on both sides. The methods which we 
hope to see adopted have been set forth so recently in this 
llfview that it is not necessary to return to the subject. We are 
looking at the matter now as one of party principles and party 
tactics, and we have endeavoured to show that in the matter of 
imperial policy the Liberal party stands now at a disadvantage. 
The Conservatives may not have a very clear idea of the benefits 
they would like to confer on the Empire, but on one point they 
ai(' clear and consistent : they are all for the maintenance of our 
present position. They are not resiionsiblc for Mr. Qoldwin 
Smith ; they have not lent an ear to Mr. Gladstone's doctrine of 
limits; they are not troubled with visions of the “weary Titan;" 
and they can use without hesitation the kind of language which 
ap[)uals most powerfully to the sentiment of our colonists and of 
our English citizens. 

Let us now sum up the results at which we have arrived in the 
prect^ding pages. The Liberal party felf in 1874 because its 
internal discipline was destroyed, because certain great social 
interests had been harassed and alarmed, and because the nation 
geiuTally did not like Mr. Gladstone's foreign and imperial 
policy. The Conservatives came into power with a substantial 
majority, and they maintained their majority intact during the 
SIX V ears of their power. Their conduct of our domestic affairs has 
been such as to supply their opponents with a strong case against 
CVmservative legislation and Conservative finance. But this 
case, strong as it is, will not produce its due impression in the 
country, because the discipline of the Liberal party is worse than 
ever, and because the nation has received no assurance that the 
LVol. CXllI. No. CCXXIV.J— New Sebibs, Vol. LVll. No. 11. 1 1 
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wralcDesses of Mr. Gladstone’s Government would not be found in 
a Goveininent presided over bv Lord Granville and Lord Har- 
tingtoiL IIow, then, is the condition of the party to be improved ? 
Not, certainly, by going back upra the past: Upposition 
speeches do not remain long in the 'popular memory. We may 
as well leave the faults and the services of the last four years to 
be forgotten, for the moment. The question of the hour, we 
repeat is, What do we propose to do ? If a Liberal majority is 
returued at the Election, in what respects will the policy of the 
country be changed ? By what means, and with what allies will 
the new policy be carried out? To answer these questions, ati<l 
to redace to practical shape the domestic programme of tlie 
party, is the duty and ])rivilege of our leaders. It is a duty 
which, to speak plainly, they have not hitherto performed to the 
satisfaction of the party. Lord (Srauville and Lord Haitington 
have led the Opposition in Parliaineut in a very able, honest, and 
gentlemanly manner. Bat Lord Granville has not made a 
single political speech out of doors since ho became our leader ; 
and Lord Hartingtoii s public nppcatances have been few aud far 
between. This kind of leading might have done very well even 
as late as the time of Melbourne aiul Alihorp, hut it is not what 
is wanted in this era of houRtdiold sulfrugo. Pnlitical discussion 
out of doors is now as important as Jjie discussion which goes on 
within the walls of Pariiaiiient ; and the duty of an 0[)pi)sini»n 
leader — which is, as we understand it, to restrain his follow irs 
from obstruction, and to direct their criticism to definite, well- 
chosen points — must be performed on the platform as well an on 
the floor of the House. Our leaders are not sutiScieutly known 
to the people ; the place wiiicli tliey ought to occupy in tlie 
public mind is filled by Mr. Gladstone ana Mr. Bright, who 
speak as irresponsible private members, and yet are takoii to 
commit the whole party to what they .say. Lord Hartiiigton lias 
the ability and force of character necessary to emancipate us 
from this difficulty ; but the coolness of his temper verges on 
indifference ; and he has not been treated in such a way as to 
confirm his trust in bis followers. In every emergency ** our 
Nonconformist brethren,’^ and many who call themselves 
Advanced Liberals, call out for the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. 
It is plainly Mr. Gladstone’s duty to put a stop to such demon- 
strations. His restoration would be an insult to our present 
leaders, and it would exclude, perhaps finally, from the Liberal 
jTarty a large number of the Whigs and Palmerstoniaus now 
belonging to it. It would imply, moreover, a return to the 
system of government by popular mandate ; for Mr. Gladstone 
is even less at home with the House of Commons than he was 
seven years ago, and would lead the rarliaiuent only as the 
chosen of the ^ople. 
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We are anxious to see this question of the leadership settled 
witliout delay, because we believe that on the uuion of the 
Liberal party depends the solution of important questions relating 
to our Parliamentary Constitution. English democracy is now 
some twelve years old^ and should be ^beginning to understand 
its own character and mission. But it seems to be tacitly assumed 
that our political habits have not been affected by the change of 
18i)7 ; the man who takes occasion of passing events to discuss 
the general principles of the Constitution is set down for a 
crotcheteer or a pedant. It might have been expected that the 
debates on the County Franchise would throw some light on the 
subject; but those del)ates were allowed to turn upon a super- 
ficial question of fact. It was asked whether the agricultural 
hiliourer is, or is not, qualified to vote ? To which question the 
only candid answer is tliat tho agricultural labourer is about as 
wiih qualified to give an iutolligeut vote as the unskilled labourers 
in towns. are reminded at once, however, by Tory critic^, 
that in such statemeuts the word qualified” has not much 
meaning. Even in the most restricted constituencies, few electors 
aie qualified by study or by imtural endowment to give a really 
valuable opinion on a political question. By the Constitution, 
us it stood before it was sought to neutralize the ignorance 
of the electors by placing afuajority of constituencies under the 
influence of aristocratic managers. The managers understood 
tlio business of politics pretty well ; but they were often narrow- 
minded, and often out of sympathy with the people whose 
representatives they elected, and theiefore we got rid of them. 
Tlieir influence still survives, but it grows weaker daily, and 
wlieii the County Francliise has been lowered it will rapidly 
disappear. What influence is to take its place ? How are the 
people to be guided iu their choice of the iiieu who shall manage 
]mblic business and lead public opinion ? Will there be enough 
of the material of which such men are made in a purely popular 
assembly ? In other words, can a House of Commons elected by 
lioiisehold suffrage retain its unique posiliou as a body which not 
otily legislates but governs? 

These questions are not heard of on party platforms, but they 
are working in many minds. A eoufiderit answer has already 
been given to them by a school of politicians whom we may 
ptThaps describe as the ^ew or Educated Tories, whose prophet 
is Lord Beaconsfield. 'We are all aware that the Prime Minister 
has ills faults as a party leader. His inaccuracy is trying ; his 
taste is not perfect ; and since he went to the House of Lords, 
and began to take himself seriously, he has even been dull. 
But he is one of the few men of original mind who have 
appeared in the English politics of our time ; he has not learned 
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or inherited his opinions; he has made them for himself. For 
years he was obliged to suppress them, and even to simulate love 
and admiration for that Whig^Conservative oligarchy which he 
has done more than any man to destroy. Now he is in a position 
to act upon his own idea of the Constitution, and we begin to see 
what tiie idea is. Lord Beaconsfield seldom descends into the 
arena of Parliamentary strife ; he does not fully explain himself 
in debate ; his attitude is that of the Great Minister, whose diity 
it is to represent the People with the Sovereign, and to com- 
municate the Sovereign s policy io the People ; and for assuming 
this attitude he has been highly praised in certain manifestoes of 
the New Tory party, which have appeared in the most venerabh^ 
organ of Conservative opinion. The impotence and confusion of 
government by the House of Commons have been ruthlessly 
exposed ; the immense advantages which attach to the tree extT- 
cise of the “vast, if undefined, prerogative'^ of the Crown have 
been set forth ; we are warned especially that the foreign policy 
of England will never he continuous and dignifie<l until it is h‘ft 
entirely to the Sovoieigu and to Ministers in whom the Sovereign 
has confidence. The articles in question have bei'ii cliieil}' 
lemarkahle for the extensive variety of their legal and historical 
blunders ; and the party whose views they repn\sent is not strong 
either in numbers or in intellect. Sip far as the discussion they 
have raised relates to the Sovereign, it may he disposed of v(‘i y 
briefly. No practical politician denies that the Sovereign has 
and ought to have considerable influence on the course of public 
affairs : nor do we see any evidence that her 2>reseut Majesty 
has ever claimed more than her due in this lesjiect. But when 
we come to consider the position of the super- Parliamenta»-y 
Prime Minister, as d**scribed to us by the Nt‘w Tt)ries, we must 
acknowledge that they huvt^ dfMect<‘(l a natural tendency of 
modern politics. Universal Suffrage almost always finds its one 
Representative Man: it abhors real Party Goveminent, wbirh 
means government by compromises and committees. The merits 
of a compromise, the necessity of a private committee for dis- 
tributing power, cannot be made apparent to popular consti- 
tuencies 

Me hope that it may b'=j the mission of the Liberal party to 
uphold the true principles of Parliamentary Government against 
democratic Toryism. The ohl M^hig-Conservative system was 
defective, in so far as it assigned paramount influence to a limit e<l 
number of great families ; but its method of conducting tlie 
national business was sound and practical. The affairs of this 
Empire cannot pa^s through the House of Commons unh'ss a 
continual compromise is gtnng on between the leader of the 
House and the leader of the Opposition. To make this pos- 
sible, there must be fuitbor compromises between the members 
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of each party, that the leader may be able to speak in the name 
of all who bit behind him , and thus the action of each party, as 
a party, comes to be limited to those objects on which its mem 
btrs are agreed. The agreement of all bections of a paity is the 
lest of what is practical in politics. A rneasuie framed by 
Libeial leaders, with the approval of their more Conservative 
supporters, will not contain anything which ib too fai ahead of 
])iiblLC opinion , it will lepresent exactly that kind of reform 
whicii the nation ib fitted to receive, and willing to cany out. 
W e set forth tliobe elementary considerationb in full, because we 
aic afraid that bome of oui lladical friends are prone to forget 
tiicir iinportauce. The Radical member is generally a vigorous 
cuid public-spirited peison, but he ib too apt to think that he 
file iioube of Commons, not to assist in working the 
machine of government, but to lay down sound pimciples tor the 
iKUifit of thosi who are u 01 king it. He regards professional 
stitesmen with a kind of coutuiipt , his allogiaiice is lendered 
not to anybody in Parli irneiit, but to the people outside. Mr 
Ihight, for instance, wiio is a typical Rxdical, would never admit 
that a man could seive both the Pt ople auAthc Crown, until 
Ml Gladstone eame into office to carry out the direct mandate 
oi the electois of iSlSh This exaltation of the people implies, 
<ib we think, a complete miscoiKeption of the nature of demo- 
cracy Hisgusted by Tory abuse oi the mob we lush into the 
o]>| osrte pxtienie, and declare that the People are essentially 
wise and vutiious, and should always be implicitly obeyed by 
tilt rr princes and goveinors Dt mocracy is nut based upon any 
such absmdit} 'Ihe leal jjiiiuiplc of lice government is simply 
this . that if men are allowt d to choose tluir own governors they 
will, on the whole, and m the long luri, choose the wise xather 
than the foolish. But that thej may It am to choose the wise 
they must bo guided, souietiines commanded, m the right way 
by those who understand political questions, nor should any 
111 111 who aspues to govern a fiee people sbimk from doing his 
duty m this respect. As a speciineu of the Radical wreakness 
w Inch we condemn, w’e shall take the ambiguous deliverances of 
Lord llaitingtou and Mr. Gladstone on the question of Dis- 
( stablishmeut in Scotland. Neither of these pioicssed states- 
111 eu would give any opinion on the merits of the question , 
whether Disestablishment would be good oi bad lor Scotland 
they really could not say It was a matter, they said, to be 
( ousideted by the people of Scotland which was as much as to 
say, “ We cannot compromise ourselves by taking one side oi 
the other at present , but if you can git up a majority foi Dis- 
establishment without us, we shall be happy to come m and 
lake the credit of executing the popular will.” 

It IS not surprising that a party whose leaders talk in this style 
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should have a programme thrust into its hands by bodies power- 
ful enough to get up an agitation in the country on this or that 
point of political doctfine. The impression being once produced 
that the Liberal party waits for a popular mandate” befoio 
making up its mind on any subject, a great impulse is given to 
the activity of those caucuses and associationB whose business it 
IS to manufacture such mandatea It is not for us to predict 
how many questions may be biought to the front in this way in 
the course of the General Election. But we desiie to leview 
the engagements into which the party has already entered, and 
to inquire how these engagements are to be met. Tlie tirst 
item in the programme is the extension of the County Francliise 
— a measure of justice so obvious that we need hardly discuss it 
here. Then comes the reform of our Land Laws — a subject 
which has been almost removed liom the field of party politics 
by the unexpectedly Libeial chaiacter of the Bills introducid 
by the Lord Chancel lor in February last. The difference hi 
tween Lord Cairns and Lord ilartington in regard to pfiSMhle 
reforms in this department seems to bo confined to the two 
points of the abolition of primogemiure and the creation oi a 
l>easant proprietary ; and as no Liberal leadei goes so fur as to 
suggest that settlements should be abolished, or that any sweep- 
ing measuies should be taken towards the division of land into 
peasant properties, the leform of our Land Laws, icgarded as cl 
party question, will resolve itself into a trial of skill between the 
lawyers on each side. Jt remains to consider three questions, 
111 regard to which the Liberal party occu|)ies at the prest'nt 
moment a somewhat doubtful position. The Nouconioi mists 
have announced that the} will not break up the party by im- 
posing the Disestabbshment test on Liberal candidates in thi> 
Election : but it is understood that their demands will come 
before long within the field of piactical politics. The Temperance 
party have induced some Liberal leaders to pledge tbemstlves to 
the pnnciple of Local Option. And the Iriah Nationalists have 
come forward with a fresh set of demands, and a fresh claim on 
the English Liberal paity. We propose to consider each of 
the*!>e questions, with a view not only to tlie immediate interest, 
but also to the permanent principles of the party. 

DiscstablL&bmeut may be said to consist of three parts : Ex- 
tlubiouof the Church from political power , Secularization of the 
State ; and Redistribution of Church property fairly at the dis- 
posal of Parliament. The first two parts of this scheme have 
been already carried out. If the bishops were once out of the 
House of Lords the ChTirch would have lost the last fragment 
of her direct influt nee on the State. If the Sovereign and the 
Lord Chancellor we-e freed from the necessity of becoming 
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nominal members of the Church, the State would be completely 
seculatized. So long as society is pervaded by sectarian senti- 
ment It will b^olitically advwtageous to be a Churchman. 
So long as Sigh wd Low Churchmen retain the wholesome in- 
accessibility to ideas which keeps them united in one body, the 
Chinch will be the Church ; and a Churchman will have a better 
chance of becoming a county member or a justice of the peace 
than a Dissenter or an unbeliever would have. But this is a 
giiovance which legislation cannot touch. Complete Disendow- 
iiiont, therefore, is the chief part ol the work of Disestablish- 
ment which remains to be done. We need not devote much 
uigument to the preliminary question whether Parliament has a 
riuht t^deal with Cliuich property. If tithes belong to the 
Unurch*a/*e dimao, Parliament may well leave the t'hurch to 
her remedy at Divine law for their recovery. If lands and build- 
ings have been given by private individuals to the Church, they will 
be treated like other properties lield on trusts of national extent 
and importance ; Pailiament will hold itstdf bound to see that 
they are administered in the best and fairest way. They are 
used at present to pay ecclesiastic d personslto teach certain 
doctnnes and to peiforui certain spiritual offices. In view of the 
divisions of religious «opiniou, and the desirability of avoiding 
coercion on the one liaiul and bribery on the other, it seems 
faiiest to withdiavv funds held on national trusts from all religions 
impartially, leaviug each man to pay for such doctrines and 
offices as he finds neoc&»sary. The <]uestion of the moment for 
those who wish to ^ee this done is, Are we now in a position to 
begin? We venture to aubwci thib question m the negative, 
li Disestablishment were earned by the present race ol Liberal 
statesmen, we should piobably see ^oineihim; like the Educatiou 
settlement of 1870 — a paitial measure, reflecting the uncertainty 
of th(* public mmd. To establish equality among the Churches 
IV ill require a drrn and trenchant hand. The Dissenting Churches 
also have their endowmentb, and of these some are certainly 
vMt* » the scope of the pimciple which we wish to apjily to the 
O ich. But if Disestablishment were brought on at prosenl, 
tlie Disseulers would be regarded as the winning party, and 
would be tempted to make good terms for themselves. The 
question will not be fully ripe until Lilierals may avow the belief 
tlial no existing system of religious teaching deserves to be en- 
couraged by the State. This means coufiicl, more or less severe, 
between all organized roligions and the State ; but the conflict ib 
inevitable. The object of religious teachers is to acquue 
inlliieuce over their fellow- iien, and they are all tempted to 
misuse their influence, from the Catholic priest who denounces 
secular education to the Nonconformist minister who preaches 
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that no Chiistian can consistently support the nefarious foreign 
policy of the Toiy Government. It is the duty oi Liberal swlet,- 
men to enter into conflict and competition with priestly influence 
by piomoting secular education, which will bel^ people to deal 
with their pnests and ministers tor themselves, aud alM> by 
taking care that religious bodies which become social poweis 
aud exalt a mitred or unmitred front in current politics are kept 
withiu bounds in the exercise of their power. Before we can 
deal with religious questions as Liiienils we must get rid of the 
notion that Churches may be safely flattered and tavoiiied, and 
played off, one against another, we must stand on terms of 
complete independence in ndation to our religious allies. 

The debate of the 5th March last on Sir Wiltiid ^wson's 
Local Option Resolution leavts the position of the Libcml p.iitv 
in regard to Licensing Refoim somewhat doubtful. Mr. Bii^lit 
goes all the way with Sir Wilfrid , Loid Hartington and AIi 
Gladstone condemn the existing law, but decline to adopt tin 
principle of the Resolution ; .Mr. Ijowe i<> supposed to be in faioiii 
of issmng Excise Licences to all n^pectabh^ persons applying lot 
them, and this syitcm (comcmcntly but not c^oncctly desciibed 
as free trade in liquoi) seems also to comiiieud itself to Loid 
Hartington's judgment as abstiactnHv the best Mr. Chamln i- 
lain and Mr. Oowen have schemes of their own, for which, up to 
the pre^ut time, they have not obtained much support \^i 
shall not attempt to harmonize tluse coullictiug oinuions and 
proposals; but we may point out that theie is sufficient agit^i - 
meut among reformers to iutm at least a basis of legislation. The 
first question we havctodecidt is, Shall the traffic iii intoxicating 
dnnks be subject to any restriction at all ? \V e aic disposed to 
thmk with Mi. Lowe that unrestiictcd issue of licences is the 
rule which the country ought ultimately to adopt. But the 
advocates of complete freedom are so few that we think they should 
be content for the present with asserting thoir piinciple, and that 
the practical discussion must be confined to the question, By 
whom, and in what manner, is the authority now vested iii 
Licensing Sessions to be exorcised ? The authority in question is 
partly judicial, partly administrative. It is judicial, in so far as 
the renewal of hcences is concerned. To withdraw a licence 
already granted, on the faith of which capital has been expended, 
IS a severe punishment, which should not be inflicted except 
on legal evidence that the bolder has committed an offence 
This' part of the work of laoensing Sessions should therefoie be 
performed by some magisterial person or person^ acting with the 
forms of a court of law. But to lay down rules in regud to the 
issue of new licences and the general conduct of licensed houses 
is the business of au administrative body. * Now, it is the opinion 
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of most Liberals that administrative work should be done not by 
Crown-appoiuted and practically irresponsible magistrates, but by 
poisons elected by and answerable to their n^hbours. If wo 
}>ut aside the visionary scheme of a plebiscite, embodied in the 
l^eriiiissive Bill, we may apply th^ principle of representation in 
three ways. We may adopt Mr. Cowen’s proposal and set up 
Licti^ising Boards, elected by the rate-payers. It is easy to see that 
every election of such a board would be a trial of strength 
between the publicans and the teetotallers ; and there are already 
so many boards concerned in local government, that we should 
hesitate to add to the confusion by setting up another. We turn 
to the second proposal, which is that the business of Licensing 
Sessions should be assigned to local elective bodies already existing 
or soon^ about to exist, tliat is, to the towp councils, and to those 
county boards wliieli are the glory and the dream ” of Mr. Sclater- 
llooth’s political existence. The objection to this course is that 
tlio possession of so valuable a piece of patronage as the right of 
lif*ensing would expose local representative bodies to corrupting iri- 
duonces, and increase the activity of the publicans in municipal 
(‘lections. The third course — a course which would, we think, 
('oinmaiid the approval of almost all Liberals, if it were boldly 
and skilfully taken — is to treat this licensing question as part 
of the larger question of the reform of local government. 

It IS now (|uite evident that the legislation of the past fifty 
years has only postponed and complicated the difficulty of 
reconstructing the system of local self-government, which is the 
basis of our historical constitution. Instead of covering every 
fcuiure of local government by setting np a new board, and a new 
central authority tocontiol the bo<\rd. we must attempt to create 
'true municipal councils, capable of undertaking all administra- 
tive business within their re.spective districts, and to reduce the 
inspection and control of central authority to a miuimum. 
London, for instance, affords ample materials for a metropolitan 
cnuucil, which might, with the assistance of the vestries, do all 
the work now done by the London and Westminster Cor- 
porations, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the London School 
Hoard, and the Water Companies. To such a body, or to a 
committee of such a body, the administrative part of the business 
of licensing might be safely entrusted. In the election of 
borough or county representatives in a council of this type 
publican and teetotal influence would not be more important 
than they are in Parliamentary elections ; and the advantage of 
having a good council would he so apparent to every rate-payer 
that the temptation to convert a municipal election into a Liberal 
or Conservative demonstration would be counteracted. We have 
already given reasons for the opinion that the licensing difficulty 
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cannot at present be treated separately with any advantage to 
the public. Liberals are divided between conflicting echeines 
of reform, and dlnservatives will not act at all, on account of the 
publicans. But the Liberal party hiss now a great opportunity 
of making the larger question its own ; and we are glad to observe 
in the addresses of Lord Hartington and Mr. Qoschen indications 
that the opportunity will not be neglected. * 

Among the boldest of the agitators now bidding for the sup- 
port of the Lttjeial party must be reckoned the chiefs of the 
Irish party of Home Buie. It is well-known that several Liberal 
candidates have promised to vote forau inquiry into the nature 
and extent of the demand for lluiiie Rule ;** and some rea^nt 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright have been quoted in 
Ireland as indications«of the sympathy which which Eugli^li 
Liberalism legards the movement lor Fixity of Tenure. Nuither 
ol these subjects need excite any Conservative prejudice in our 
minds. Disinemboriiieut of the £mpii;e ** is only a phrase ; 
and no phrases can dispo>e of the tact that Ireland suffers severely 
irorn thecumbrous,ex|ieusLve,and dilatory methoils of the Imperial 
Parliament. We may admit iarther that the Land Question 
must be approached with all resiiect for Irish customs and idea.^. 
We attach no peculiar sanctity to the rights of Irish landlords ; 
It is hardly disputed that the two measures by whicli those 
rights have been most boldly curlaili^d — the Encumbered i^tates 
Court Act, and the Land Act of 1870 — have been of substantial 
benefit to Ireland. But if Liberals and Home Rulers are to 
come to an agreement as to the legislation of the immediate 
future, we deniaud that it shall bo a clear and unmistakable 
agreement Let us have no half-understood compact, like that 
which bound O’Connell to the \\ higs. It is the traditional policy 
of Irish Nationalists to play one English party against the other, 
and to sell their votes to the highest bidder. At the very 
moment when Mr. Gladstone was doing his utmost to satisiy 
their aspirations, they were negotiating with the Orange Lodges 
behind his back ; it is to the unholy alliance then concluded 
that the Home Rule party owes its origin. We are not disposed 
to run the risk of another disappointment of this kind, except on 
clear evidence that there is a real agreement of opinion between 
the Home Rulers and ourselves in regard to the Irish questions 
which will come ^fore the next Parliament. But the more we 
study these questions the more firmly we are convinced that 
what Euglisb Liberals are prepared to grant is not what the 
Home Rnlers and laud agitators demand. 

It is curiously cbaraotenstic of Mr. Gladstone that he should 
still profess at this time of day his inability to understand what 
Home Rule means. The late Mr. Butt took considerable pains 
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to construct a practical acheme of Home Rule; that scheme is 
*^till the only detailed exposition of the pnnciples of the part}, 
and itb meaning ts by no means difficult to discover It is a 
scheme of Federal Union There is to be an Iribh Parliament, 
dealing with trade, land laws, education, and othci local matters , 
but Ii eland is to continue to send members to the [mptrial 
Parliament, where (until England and Scotland have the sense 
to ask for domestic legislatures of their own) they will assist in 
deciding not only questions relating to the defence and govern- 
ment of the United ICingdom as a whole, but questions relating 
to the trade, laud lavi s, education, kc , of England and Scotland. 
The Irish Parliament is to include a House of Lords; but no 
n piesentative of an Irish peerage confeired as a rewaid for 
services unconnected with lieland is to be altowed to sit in it 
J>v what tribunal this Qunoiis clause is to be enforced Mr Butt 
does not say The House of Commons is to consist of about 500 
members, ckcte<l *by hous* hold suffiage. We may perhaps 
assume that Mr Butt contemplated the appointment of an Irish 
Miiiisti} and an Irish Privy Council It will be for the Impeiial 
Parliament to h\ the arnoiiut of Ireland s contribuiion to the 
Impeiial Exclnqiici , the Irish Piiliament will impose the taxes 
out ot which the conlrilmtnii is paid The question which 
oiciira to evuy piacticil man on perusing tlus scheme is: By 
whit authoiity arc the tw> Pailiaiiients to be kept witbm then 
respictiie provinces i Suppose the Iiish Parliament thinks the 
liupuial contribution demanded of it too heavy, who shaU com- 
I cl It to impose taxes to the loquisite amount ? Suppose the 
Jiish Parliainont undertikcs to arm the whole population by 
establishing \oliinteei corps, how is it to be lestramed? To 
( Litiust the necessary power of control to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment 01 to the Englisn Miuislr} would be to destroy the indc- 
pi ndence of the Irisli Legislatuie In other words. Federal 
Union is impossible w ithofut a w ritton Constitution, and a supreme 
authority to interpret the Constitution This point is completely 
Ignored in Mr Butt’s scheme , it is equally i.'nored m Mr 
J ustiii McCarthy’s able tide, eutitled The Common Sense ot 
Home Rule.” Moreover, thi advocates of Home Buie seem to 
have thought as little about the working of an Insh Parliament 
as they have about Us legal {Kisition Mr AlcCarthy would fam 
{icrsuade us that the membcis of an Irish Parliament would be 
snrewd, moderate men, no brawlers, not given to much eloquence, 
free from religious animosity and class prejudice. Now, we all 
know that an Insh Parliament of 300 members would contain 
many extreme Catliolics, some extreme Orangemen, some repre- 
ss utatives of the opinion that rent is an unjust and immoral 
tax on mdustiy," and a considerable number of practised ubstruo- 
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tionists. We may perhaps add that, if there is anything in Mr. 
Mitcb(‘ll Henryk complaints in the matter of taxation, an Irl^»h 
l^irliametit would always be short of money ; and, of course, one 
necessary lesult of^establishing an independent Irish Parliament 
would be to throw the island on its own resources and stop all 
subsidies for local Jiarposes from the Imperial Exchequer. The 
real obstacle to a mir consideration of these difficulties is simply 
this — that the Home Rule party has always been something of 
a hliam. Its orators know that they could not obtain the votes 
and the applause of their countrymen by producing a scheme 
of Federal Union : their strength is in that “ inextinguishable 
liatred of English rule,’" which in Ireland is called Nationalism. 
The Home Rule member pleases his electors because they sup- 
pose him to be ail enemy of England, one who will obstruct and 
annoy the Euglisb Government, and bully them into doing some- 
thing for Ireland. At Westminster he may be a very plausible, 
constitutioual person who speaks of the “ Quden of Ireland/* and 
claims for his country only the liberties enjoyed by Englishmen/' 
If the Home Rulers wish to ally tliemaelves with English LiberaU 
they must have the courage to speak iii Ireland as they speak in 
FjUgland, and to disavow the wild sentiment of thO'ie Irishmen 
who would “drive the English into the sea,” even if by doing 
so they condemned their country to jierpetual amirchy. Lot 
them accept their position as legislators fur the Uuitcil Kuigdom 
aud present us with a complete and practicable scheme for tin* 
reform of our Parliamentary system, aud wc shall be glad to hear 
what they have to say. Meantime our duty is plain enough. 
We know enough of Home Rule aud of the “ nature aud extent 
of the demand” for it to be quite certain that wo cannot grant 
it; and we ought honestly to say so at once. 

The success of Mr. Faiuell’s uuiniiin agitation among the Irish 
farmers has been a disappointment tq many supporters of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Act. That measui-e gave the tenant sceiirit}' 
for improvements, security agaiust arbitrary eviction, and 
facilities for purchasing the land — tiie three improvements which 
Mr Butt, writing in 18ti7, declared to be equivalent to “ restoring 
the Irish land to the Irish |>eople.’" The value of Mr. Glad- 
stone's gift to the tenant-f.irmer is variously estimated at from 
oO, 000,000/. to 60,000,000^. sterling. It now appears, if we aie 
to trust the statements made ou behalf of the farmers, that two 
bad seasons are enough to destroy all this value, and that we 
must begin over again. The statements to which we refer are 
certainly exaggerated. There is dire distress in more than one 
quarter of Ireland ; but there is no denying the improvement in 
the condition of the farmer which has taken place within tlie 
last generation. The agitation of the League is not directed 
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as;aiDst specific gtievances ; it is to a large extent quite uncoil 
iiected with existing distress^ it is conducted ongeneial principles 
most of which are tolerably familiar to us The Irish land 
btlongs to the Irish people” — ^that is, of courre, to those of the 
Irish people who are now in possession of it as tenants The 
1 iniilords' titles rest on confiscation/' as almost all titles to land 
ullimately do. It is the duty of the State to buy out the land- 
lot ds, to create peasant piopnetors, to set up relief works at the 
expense of the Imperial |]xchcquer” — ^in short, to find a living for 
(Very Inshman who cannot make one for himself out of the land 
under present condiiKujs It is useless to point out to those who 
use this kind of hnguage that peasant proprietors will never 
succeed in a coiinti} of jiasture, and that ‘‘the btate,” if forced 
into the position of Lin llord, will certainly require payment of the 
rent But we may ask inipaitial persons to consider seiiously 
wliethei inv jios'-ibli le islition will touch the causes of Irish 
agraiian discontent It appeals to us that tlu widest schemes yet 
pioposed will do very little foi the tenant while the south and 
west of It eland an occupied by a popuLition exclusively devot'd 
to one industiy, which iniiltiplio without the least regard to its 
meins of subsistence^ Fivity of tenure at fan rents” is already 
within the icach of the In**!) farmer, but the Acts to which 
lie owes this and othci bom fits cannot have then full efieec if 
there are a do/cti ca^ci competilois for eicry vacant bolding. 
Fanners can conti ict ihtmsclics out of the benefit of an^ Act 
that can be passed , and notbin^ but the tear of hnns: shot will 
prevent Ill'll! iaiim is fiom cioin^^ so If ptasint proprietors wcic 
(leated by the thousand and i iciy tenant in Iieland presented 
with the feo-simple ol Ins holdinj^, what would be the result ^ 
^Jlio iinpioiudcut, unskilful, ami unlucky among the new pro- 
pi ictois would soon b( ioiced to sc 11 to their more prosperous 
iic^ghbouis, tliLland jobber indtm money-lender would again be 
busy, and in no veiy long tune all the piesent evils would leap- 
pear. Wo are not thciifoK dispostd to believe that legislation 
can do much for Irtland Whit the country now wants is a 
thoiongh administration of the hws it alieady has Let the Lord 
Lieutenancy and the Clm f S* ciet 113 ship bo given to expenenced 
statesmen, let locil authoiifits be can fully watched, let 
grievances be inquiied into at once and Du the spot , above all, 
kt encouragement be given to evtiy agency which will do an}- 
thing to raise the staudaid of living among the Insh pea&intiy 
Even if all this is done, we need not look for any suddey unmisil 
change for the better Iiishnuu have peihaps more discuisivc 
inte llect than Eughshmtn, but they h we less energy and practic il 
tiknt, they have had a most unfortunate history, and the 
majoiity of them are still under the influence of a Cliuich which 
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is the declared enemy of social progress. For these reasons the 
progress of Ireland mnst be slow ; but it would be a mistake to 
attempt to accelerate it by exceptionid and experimental legiHla- 
tioQ. It would be worse than a mistake to associate the Liberal 
patty at this moment with the statesmanship of Mr. Parnell and 
the |)olitical economy of Mr. Michael Davitt. Reasonable Irish- 
men know that we will consider their propotlals with a single eye 
to the good of their country ; we are not anxious to have the 
support of unreasonable Irishmen on any terms whatever, 

VVe would not be tindeiNtood to maintain that there is not 
legislative work to be done for Ireland. There are still disabilities 
and inequalities to remove, and partial reforms to complete ; aiiil 
these would doubtless be among tlie first subjects to which a 
Liberal Government would turn its attention. The danger is 
that in pursuing such excellent objects we may lose sight of 
considerations which lie at the very root of Irish politica First 
among such considerations we placo the principle that self- 
dependence and not protection is the true position of the Irish 
farmer. The greatest injustice ever done by England to Ireland 
was the premature and forcible substitution of the system of 
contract lor the system of status in n gar»l to the tenure of land 
But the injustice cannot now be undone ; tin* Irish farmer is now 
a contracting party ; it would be the revor'^e of kimlness if the 
State were to fix his ivnt for him, or to force the landlord to sell 
as soon as he shall declare his wish to purchaser Already the 
State interferes at more than one point, lending money and 
creating or recognising exceptional rights, helping Irish agricul- 
turists to conduct their ow7i badness. The greatest beuefit that 
could now be conferred on the farmers would be the clear 
intimation that there is a point at which such benevolent inter- 
ference must cease. Irish discontent now sees no limit to the 
help which the State may give ; and the result is that many who 
would l>e prosperous and peaceable, if loft to depend on them- 
selves, are hurried into senseleKS agitation. A single instance, 
for the details of which we have good authority, may illustrate 
our meaning. An Englishman bought a farm in the south of 
Ireland, valued by Sir R. Griffiths at 671, a year; resided on it 
some years, spent several thousand pounds in draining, fencing, 
and building ; and returned to England, after letting it to an 
Irishman at a rent of 17(’Z. The same land in the same con- 
dition would have commanded in England a rent of 2302. The 
Irish tenaq^ prospered, had money in the bank, and seemed 
contented with his position until the recent agitation began, 
when he was forced or persuaded by some of his neighbours to 
write to the landlord a letter in which be declared that the rent 
fixed in Griffiths' valuailou waa the “fa\rrent|” and that be could 
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not or would not pay any more. On the landlord’s refusal to 
admit this preposterous claim the tenant realised his effects, left 
the farm, and has since been found. No other farmer will 
take the ‘land; ‘and the place is falHng into neglect. 
'J'his is one of many instances of the way iu which political 
agitation affects the social condition of Ireland. Agitation, when 
its ends are well understood and its means constitutional, is 
good ; but the purposeless and impotent agitation kept up by 
Mr. Parnell and unwillingly countenanced by the more respect- 
able Home Rulers is an unmixed evil, which every Liberal is 
bound to condemn. In the face of such a movement it is our 
duty, as a party, to reduce all our proposals in regard to Ireland 
to a clear and definite shape, and to let it be known that beyond 
those proposals we cannot and will not go. 

It may be that our way of dealing with the issues of the 
Klection will not bo satisfactory to many good Lilterals. We 
have not tiied to imitate the moral fervour of Mr. Gladstone or 
the biblical vigour of Mr Bright’s invective. We have admitted 
.some merits in our opponents, and we have indicated what soem 
to us the weaknesses of our own position. Our excuse must be 
the necessity incumbent on the Libeial party to examine its own 
jitinciples and methods with scrupulous impartiality. It is a 
jtarty composed of Whigs and Ibidicals, Palmerstonians * and 
Cobdenites, Staie-Cbiirclimen and Yuhmtaries. There are many 
objects of hrst-rate inipuitance in regard to which all these are 
united ; but wo shall not find out iiow far and to what end we 
are united by leaving the questions which divide us, unsolved 
and unattempted, in the b.ackgrouud of politics. Already the 
liudicals pride themselves not on being with their party, but on 
being ahead of it ; while the Whigs grow alarmed and talk of 
“ falling back into the arms of a progressive Conservatism.” We 
believe that Uitli might be recalled to their allegiance by leaders 
who will take the trouble of making plaiu to us not ouly what 
the immediate objects of the party are, but also by what means 
they are to be attained. A great party cannot be kept tl^ther 
bv mere criticism of its opponents and mere glorification of 
general principles. It is sometimes possible to snatch a victory 
by this kind of strategy, but in the eyes of any man who values 
the traditions of English political life such a victory would be 
little less disastrous than a defeat. * 
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rmNTRAL ASTA AND THE AFGHASr QUESTION.- - 
^ The meagre official accounts of the fighting which immediate]} 
])recoded the retirement to Shorpiir suggested doubts and anxieties 
which the sanguine assurances of frencral Uoberts did little to alia/* 
%Vhile critics friendly to the Government suggesU^d the immediate 
despatch of reinforcenicnt<« to India, and expressed a hope that no fnl^ 
regard for economy would induce them to ignore the gravity of the 
.situation \ others, who had uniformly, if not consistently, condemned 
every step taken in the conduct of Afghan aflciirs, ailectod to see in 
what had happened the fuliilinent of their reasonable fears. Oni* 
journal which by an affectation of oiuniscicmcc has actjulrcd a certain 
authority among lovers of “ definite” views, thought it superfluous t(» 
discuss any other possibility than thi.s, whether General Roberts could 
save his force from destruction by cutting his way through to jelalahad. 
The full and independent accounts wdiich after to(t long an interval of 
husjiense at last reached England shuivod that in this as in other caseb 
where the truth of the declarations of Government were impeached the 
official account was riglit, and factious or fanciful surmise was wrong. 
The fortified cantonment of Sherpur is a huge rectiingle 2200 yai’ds 
Ifing by 1200 yards broad. It liad been romnieiiced by Shir Ali as 
jiart of the vast prejiarations for w’.ir — offensive or defensive — wdiieh 
occupied the later years of his lifc». llie northern side was formed by 
the Bemaru heights, an isolated ridge in the C'abul plain, divided in 
the centre by a deep gorge. When our troojis first occupied it, tlie 
eastern side had not been commenced. Happily, the work of converting 
it into winter quarters had been energetically pushed forward. The 
village of ^maru, lying on the east at the foot of the heights, w^as 
brought within the lines of defence to serve as the cantonment bazaar, 
The^outlying buildings were destroyed or converted into outworks. 
The newlynirected barracks for the native troops formed the east face, 
}>ut it had no permanent parapet, and depended for defence almost 
wholly oit a tillage roughly fortified as a redoubt* A shelter trench 
had been eaccavated along tl: e windings of the ridge« The gap between 
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the heights and the western wall was closed with a stockade of captured 
guns and other improTiaed means. Twenty-four captured guns (in 
addition to twen^ with the force) were used in the defence. All 
round were gardens tod the high walls of orchards* and villagos, forti- 
iiod, as Afghan Tillages always are. Sudi was the ^itate of Sherpur 
when the final asMiult was delivered. But first, we have to record the 
events of the 14th December. Parallel with the west face of the can- 
tonment, at an interval of about a mile, are some heights called the 
Koh-i-Asmai. Early in the morning, masses of the enemy were des- 
cried on these, General Baker moved out against them and took up a 
j^oaition below the north end of the heights. A body of troops ascended 
the hill from the west and drove the enemy, who obstinately disputed 
every step of way, back toward tlie city. At the summit a small body 
of Gliilzais made a desperate stand and perished fighting to the last. 
Tlie rest streamed towards the city, onr mountain guns being placed 
on a conical hiir' (connected with the Koh-i-Asmai), and our cavalry 
(‘pt the ])hiin. Meanwhih* British troops had occupied the Bala Ilissor, 
whence some descended, and crossing the Cabul river joined those on 
the Koh-i-Asmai. But soon fresh bodies of the enemy swarmed on 
the hills to the north of Koh-i-Asniai. From this they gradually 
came down to attack our guns on the conical lull.’’ Our men, 
wdio from below struggh^d up the steep ascent to support tlie 
defenders of the guns, had hardly gained the top, when the pressure 
of the enemy compelled the defenders to retire. The withdrawal 
over the rough ground liocame a confused retreat, and two ipules 
<*iirrying guns being shot, the guns were taken by the enemy. The 
Xoh-i-Asmai itself wan successfully held agaiust their surging masses. 
But as night was now coming on and it was clear that no impres- 
sion could be made on the “ ovcrwlielniing'’ numbers of the Afghans, 
General Boberts decided to withdraw the whole of the troops into 
Sherpur, and undertake no more ufiensivo operations until the arrival 
of another brigade from below.” The difficulty, in fact, of holding 
distiiut and isolated positions was appirent, and the advantage of doing 
so was not. The troops on the Bahi Hissor and Takht-i-Shah were 
therefore at once brought in. The retreat from the Koh-i-Asmai was 
harassed by the fire of the enemy who occupied the hill. But by 
niglitfail all were safe in Sherpur. The loss of the enemy had been 
very heavy, and they were disjiirited by the death of several of their 
leaders. Our loss had been 28 killed. Sherpur was said to be well 
su}>p1ied with everything necessary for a prolonged defence, but recent 
accounts lead us to believe that ammunition was not abundant. The 
Afghans occupied the heights over the dty, and rarely descended into 
[Vol. CXIIL No. OOXXI V.>-Nbw Sebiib, Vd. LVn. No. II. K K 
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the plains On the 17th^ they appeared on the Siah Sang range — a 
position which gave them command of the road by which the reinforce- 
ments evpecM from the Khaibar line would arrive. Geoeral Kobeits 
therefore docio^ & dislodge them, and the ease with which he did so 
showed lAith how little tru^ his force was described as beleaguered " 
On the 19th there was again a slight skirmish with the enemy. 

While General Roberts is still waiting *‘to renew operations with a 
Lirger foroo/’ or to attack the enemy with the ibice be had if a 
“favourable opening" ofFerod, we may attempt to summarise the 
result of subsequent inqiuries as to the special caiisev-H)r i.itbor 
antecedents — of the outbreak Of Lite it has been the fashion to 
compore the nicthods followed by General Roberts at Cabul with 
those followed by General ‘^tewart at Candahar, and since almost un- 
broken peace his been maintained in the Dm am province, to in h r 
that it the policy followed then hid been tollowed at Cabul, the dilli 
culties which Goiicilil Robeits hid to surmount w'oiild never ha\i 
arisen. But those who argue thus th it the tubes which dw* 11 

round Cabul are as notoiious tor tluir in\< tciate turbulence as thosr 
round Gandahar for their (conipiratne) trutability. Cabul was the 
very heart of the politn al and imbt ir) lesistsnce It was the objectu e 
point of our attack, and ]ust because w< were m a special sensi. 
regarded as enemies at (abulwewcu wdeuiiu d as inciids at Can 
dahar. The conccpfioti of Alghau nationality has taken no root in 
the feelings of the people which make up what Ojiposition ncwspapci'* 
describe as the Afghan nitioii. The Duiaiiis aie the tiuc Afglians 
and these form the bulk of the popiilitioii ol the proviuceof C.tndah.n 
Recent Amirs of Cabul — Dost Muhunad, Shir All, Yakub Khan 
have indeed been Duraius, but the m at of then power was at Cabul 
They surrounded themselves with Miiii«*ters who were not Durains, 
and the true Duranis felt th(*mselves oppressinl and slighted by i 
jKiwer they regarded as alien. Tiny jinfirred the peace of English 
rule to the arbitrary exactions ol Cabul. They preferred a Govoin 
metit of foreigners to the Government of a ruler of their own liloorl, 
who ruled them from a city they detested. All then that Sir D. Stew art 
had to do was to avoid blunders in administration Happily he had 
not only tlie sound common sense of the old school of soldier civiliaiia, 
but that intimate acquaintance with native character and command 
of-the native tongue which undei the modern administrative system 
IS every day becoming rarer. At Gandahar tliere was little of that 
theatrical show in which English diplomatists, who fanc^ they have 
a peculiarly Oriental imagination, delight. There were no proclama- 
tions disguiBiug simple facts under flimsy assumptions, which no 
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Afghan would be simple enough to believe or sensitive enough to 
up])recjato. There was, in plain English, neither coddling" nor 
"humbug.” Sir D. Stewart was able to publish h’s power by 
maturing it, and to reassure the people as to his ihten'ions by leaving 
tho civil power as far as possible in the hands in V. hich he found it. 
Tlic result was soon apparent in the peace and prosperity of the region, 
^riio local ruler did not labour under the disadvantage of being our 
nominee. We gave him strength, he gave us authority ; and as we 
shall see, many matters of political and military importance were, with 
admirable judgment, left to liis management. Sir F. Itoberts* position 
was f»ir more dilficult. 11c oaine not to assist, but to supplant. In 
his management of the province of Cabul he was hampered by his 
diiiics as arbiter of the destinies of Afghanistan. lie had not to 
govern, but to try a scries of experiments in governing ; not so much 
to rule himself us to determine the mode and instruments of future 
rule. Future policy was complicated by the measures necessary for 
jircMMit safety. In tlie very centre of turbulence and intrigue he stood 
a** a mark at which the turbnleuci* and intrigue of the whole country 
aimed. Of all the Afghan pretenders and intriguers who asked him 
for support, none could promise anything worth having. To gratify one, 
was to ali«>nate tlie rest. lie Lad to confront, too, a watchful and 
uncharitable spirit of criticism among his countrymen ; and, there is 
reason to believe, a control not always judicious from his political 
inferiors. He has been accuses!, on the one hand, of having deliberately 
and systematically executed men charged with no other crime than 
that of having foiiglit against us; and, on the other, with having 
in his desire to conciliate, refrained from necessary measures of 
precaution and reprisal. From the statements published it appears 
tli.it of eighty-seven persons executed after trial by the military 
(oinmission, the majority were executed for the following of- 
leiiees : — Dishonouring the bodies of officers of the Embassy, being 
found in jjosscssion of property belonging to the Emliassy, parti- 
cipation in the attack on the Eesidency, treacherously killing 
wounded soldiers. The most virulent humanitarian would hardly, 
w(> think, contend that these offences did not deserve the last 
jionalty. But a small proportion are of a more questionable type. 
Six persons were executed because they were found armed within five 
miles of the oamp, four because they attacked escorts with a view to 
releasing prisoners, otheis — how many is not clear— for inciting 
peo])le to rise. Whether executions in such cases axe coxudstent with 
the rules of ordinary war wo do not pretend to say; but in the 
judgment of most sober men on^the spot, they were absolutely neces- 
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saary under the circumatanoeB, Whatever was the aesumption of the 
proclamations^ the fact clearly wai that we were at war with the 
people. And^ey fought not according to the rulea of war/’ but as 
opportunity mlbred. Guerilla war&te would be a moat inadequate 
term to describ Aheir methods. They murdered stragglers, they fired 
on our troopa when engaged even in peaceful missions, from behind 
every stone and tree that offered shelter. If General Boberts had 
allowed them all the prerogatives of soldiers, and all the immunities of 
civilians, he would have sacrificed the safety of his force. Happily hia 
humanity was tempered with good sense, and the result is that 
murders have been comparatively rare. The order forbidding the 
possession of arms in Gabul and neighbourhood iwas widely ciiculated. 
Few suffered for infringing it, and none frho could prove that they 
were ignorant of it. It would be too much to assume tliat in eveiy 
case the finding of the commisbiun was just But that punislimcnt 
was not indiscriminate apj)ears from the fact that while eighty-seven 
prisoners were executed, seveuty-siv were released after trial The 
most odfiouB charge against General Roberts is that he hanged men 
merely for having fought against us, and in justice to those who bring 
It we must say that it seemed to be supported by the offer of rewaids 
for the arrest of such men, and by passages in the Cabul correspond- 
enoe of Indian newspapers, m which tlie writers describe, m 
language of approval, wliolesale executions. But General Bobeit^ 
himself asserts tliat in no instance were the men brought in owing to 
the offer of rewards executed unIei»B they were proved to have com- 
mitted one of the offences nhich, as we have said, every one adimts di- 
served death. If this be so, it is uiineccssary to discuss at wliat point it 
became unreasonable and unjust to treat tliose who opposed our 
advance as rebels against the Aimr ; and how far the fact that the 
opposition was part of the same set of transactions as the attack on 
the Embassy justified us in assuming that those who fought at Charosiab 
were guilty of “ complicity ” — a dangerously elastic term — ^in the out- 
rage that immediately preceded the renewal of hostiliues. The policy 
of << retributiou,” if it was pursued at all, was, it is clear, pursued 
within vexy narrow limits, and before the outbreak of December it 
had given place to a pobey of concihation. One feature of this 
was the deputation of leading Birdars in our interest to the districts 
round Cabul It failed absolutely. The fine old Afghan who went as 
governor to Maidan was murdered simply because he was our 
nominee. The normal disaffection of the headmen of the viUages had 
been whetted by the constant requiaitiona for aupidiea, and by the 
seizure of the disbanded soldiers eijd ‘Mangeroua charaoters,” who 
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were in some caaes their kinsmen or their friends, and in every case 
were living tmd^ their protection. The old system, too, of bribing them 
into good behavimr had given place to that of simple display of force. 
The defeated aoldiem, many of whom were still lnrkib|r in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oabal, felt that their failure was due to i^nt of numbers, 
or co-opfsratioii, or skilful leadership. TUfy longea for yet another 
chance. ThC tribesmen, who were not soldimrs, had memories of the 
first Afghan War to animate them. All their habits of thought led 
them to see in human affairs the workings of an inexorable destiny, 
and as practical observers they inferred the fiiture from the past. A 
grand old fanatic at Ghazni — known as “The World’s PerAime” — 
had for months past been preaching a religious war against the infidel 
and foreigner, and had sent his emissaries far and wide to fiin into a 
flame the sparks of religious and patriotic feeling. With him was 
MuJiamad Jan — ^who, in Shir All’s days, had been a simple officer of 
artillery, but whom, in these troublesome times, ambition and capacity 
hud brought to the front. In him the jiarty of resistance found, or 
fancied they had found, the leader they sought. In Eohistan, in 
Logar, and other districts, local chiefs put themselves at the head of 
tlie local insurgents. And in the city of Gabul itself the wife of 
Yakub Khan — a granddaughter of the Akbar Khan, who played so 
prominent a part in the first Afglian War^fired by the wrongs which 
tlie British had doifb to her husband, and to her father, Yahiya Khan — 
both had been deported to India— joined heart and soul in the con- 
spiracy. To the power of intrigue which every woman, and notably 
every Afghan woman, possesses, she joined a rarer power— that of 
money. She is said to have spent 20,0001, in organizing the rising. 
And now, in December, everything was ready : for the suspension of 
agricultural operations loft the tribesmen free to act From what 
followed it is clear that the hope of plunder and ransoms was not the 
least of the inducements which operated on them. Muhamad Jan’s 
plans were, no doubt, well laid. While he, with the force he had 
organized at Ghazni, and the soldiers and the tribesmen of the districts 
round Gabul, was to keep the Knglisii shut up in Sherpur, the Ghilzais, 
under Aeouatulla Khan — ^the great chief of the Lughman Valley — and 
farther east, the Mohmands were to cut off the reinforcements which 
would, without doubt, be pushed forward. Among a peo^ like the 
Afghans, the great difficulty in such undertakings is to secure concert. 
Ip this oato Muhamad Jan’s plans miscarried. The Ghilzais made their 
great effort after the insurgents before Sherpur had been dispersed, 
and the Mohmands did not rise till a month later. The first 
appearance of Muhamad Jan’s bands near Cabal was in some 
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degree a surprise to General Roberta. For, though the Hindu traders 
had given him information that a great xiaing was imnunent, Wall 
Muhamad and other drdara were of opinicm that nothing unusual 
was to be ^^pated. (The air of Afghanistan, it must be remem- 
bered, is aZtao^tluok with rumours of impen^ng troubles.) Tii*^ 
combination was^OWeverfbxot only powerful, but the moat poworfuL 
that has in reoeut years been formed in Afghanistan. It is possible 
that General Roberts, by advancing to meet the separate bands, preci- 
pitated their united action, and thus marred their plans. But from 
the detailed accounts it appears that his movement might have ended 
in grave disaster. The cantonments were left almost uudefendod, and 
might have Been taken by a coup de main had the forces of the enemy 
been sufficiently alert. Indeed, to the brave defence of the Cabul 
gorge by a handful of our men may be attributed the fact that General 
Maepherson was able to return in safety. The city, of course, was ai 
the mercy of the enemy. The World’s Perfume*’ made a feeble 
effort to institute some show of government. But his patriotic 
followers devoted themselves to ])illagc and vengeance on all those 
who had given help or comfort to the fureignerfl. Tumult is a normal 
oonditiOn of life at Cabul, and the various quarters of the town are in 
fact a series of contiguous fortresses. Some of the hardier races 
managed to keep the insurgents from entering the wards in whicli 
they dwelt, but the Hindus suffered terribly — ^jfhrtly because tliey 
were aliens and infidels, but chiefly because as traders they had su]>- 
ptied the Englisli with necessaries, and had given them information. 
Even the dispensary, which, established soon after our occupation, had 
rapidly grown in fovour and been made use of by the most scrupulous 
of the townspeople, was wrecked. Meanwliilc the inevitable dissen- 
sions had broken out among the insurgeuta. Elated by their brief 
success, they aspired to determine tlie new Gov9mment. But tlioy 
could not unite in the choice of a ruler. Muhamad Jan was good 


enough to send messages to the English announcing the terms on which 
they would be permitted to withdraw and escape extermination. His 
object, of course, was to keep bis followers together, and mtber tempi 
veto Vbe pWvu, or, by a pTo\onged investnumt, 


reductt the ^ilsuie. But the tribesmen dcprndf*d for supplies OH sucIj 
proviHions as tliey had brought with them from their lufmes. A 
regular commissariat department is, of coono, unknown in Alghan 
TOrfare, md had there been any it would bar* labott^ Wi», 
General ^berto requisitiona had dntined the eountw orewpliee. In 

™ impowibl* to Mub the im- 

patience of hiafollowere. Onthe22ndth«y«adeaMriee«fde«ultory 
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attacks, and General Soberts learned that the kindbng of a beacon dlT 
the Koh*i-Asmai the following morning would be the signal for 
gcneial assault. All the nllages to the east and north-east were 
known to be oooupied by the Eohistam uisurgents. At 4 on the 23rd 

our men were on the alert The gorge, the heights the village 
of Bemam were all strongly held. At 6 a m. the blaze*Sf the beaponfras 
seen, and soon there was a sharp mudcetry fire all round the parapet. 
Fiom the orchards and other cover on the south and west front 
the enemy kept up a steady fire But the chief atta^ was ofi 
Bemaru, on which the Kohistonis, having occupied a village beyond 
the defences, poured a heavy mtls^ctry fire To dislodge them 
iiom their point of vantage General Roberts pushed four guns through 
tlie gorge, which soon brought a cross lire to bear. The insurgiutb, 
driven from this point, began to sticam homewards from the villages 
tlio) had occupied General Rooerts sent the cavalry in pursuit, and 
m my fugitives were cut off be fore n aching the shelter of the hills 
1 hen the enemy in the other vilhgcs to the east, teanng-«as Afghans 
ilwsys do— tliat their roticat i^ould be cut off, made for the Siah Sang 
heights Our troops occujnid the chief \illages on the south and east 
before darL Before morning broke agim all the msuigents had 
dispersed. A hea\y fall of snow is said to have rendered effoctife 
pursuit impossible 

The brief success of the cuem} and the sudden collapse of their 
organizaUou illustrates the inconstancy of Afghan valour. But thcir 
piecipitato retreat rcndcud our success incomplete The insurgents 
cirried off from Cabul much ticisure, and m Afghanistan, more even 
than m other countiics, mont^ forms the smews of war. Muhamad 
Jan and ‘‘The Woiids l^riume ’ not oiil} escaped, but took with 
them to Ghazni Mus i Jan, tlio young son of Yakub Khan, of whose 
claim to the Amirship Aluhamid Jaupiofisses lumself a supporter 
Of the “Perfume of the World” little is cleirly known, but there is 
rcison to behove that for a time at any late, dilated with the 
worldly greed of his followers, the high-spirited old priest refused any 
longer to act with them. 

The news of the investment of Sherpur found the troops on the 
Khaibar line neither strong enough in numbers nor provided with the 
necessary carriage and commissariat for an immediate advance 
(rcneial Bright bad, in fact, denuded himsell of nearly everythmg in 
order to fkcibtate General Roberts' march from the Kuram to Gabul 
UiB own advance had been m consequence very slow, and thus the 
)omt movement on Ghazni which had been onginally proposed, and 
which, had it been carried into effect, would have rendered the 
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combination against us in December impossible^ was giren up. In 
tlie campaign of 1878-9 we had lost 60,000 beasts of burden, and the 
camel was said to be all but ^ extinct” in Northern India. Nererthe- 
less, the Grofipnment made strenuoue efforts to push reserres and 
transport to u^l^aibar line. General Gough was soon able to 
advance from GaaMamak with over 2000 men. The attacks by which 
AsmatuUa Khan harassed his advance were nowhere serious. At the 
Lataband he picked up the little garrison whose presence there had 
enabled heliographic communication to be kept up with Jelalabad, and 
soon after the dispersion of die insurgents he reached Cabul in safety. 

Thereafter the peace of Cabul was undisturbed, save by rumours of 
preparations elsewhere. All the buildings round Sherpur which inter- 
fered with etficient defence were soon destroyed and roads were opened 
in every direction. After an interval — as reports of impending attack 
gathered consistency — ^new fortifications were constructed and posts 
establisfaed on the ^a Ilissar, the Siah Sang range, and other heights 
around. Finally, when die rigour of winter abated, preparations were 
made for abandoning the cantonments altogether. In March the 
apprehensions felt as to the weakness of the garrison were relieved by 
d)6 despatch of strong reinforcements of native infantry. But there is 
reason to believe that among the Hindus, the Hazaras, the Kizilbashis, 
and others who had actively befriended us, much concern was felt 
regarding the prospect of another siege, and that many left the city. 

Though the withdrawal to Sherpiu- was an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, yet the successful defence was so far an evidence of our strength 
that it was considered politic, on recovering control of the city, to intro- 
duce or resume a regime of conciliation and clemency. A proclamation 
was at once issued granting a pardon to all persons concerned in the late 
outbreak who would at once come in, the only exceptions being a few of 
the leaders of the rising and the murderers of the Maidan Governor. 
Great numbers of chiefs and headmen notoriously implicated came in 
under the terms of the amnesty, and were received, in some cases, not 
only with friendship but with conmderation. Padshah Khan, whose 
infiuence was paramount among the Ghilzais between Cabul and 
Ghazni, and who, having previously professed firiendship for us, and, 
indeed, given us substantial help, had nevertheless countenanced the 
rising, came grinning into the darbar at which General Roberts dis- 
coursed to the assembled magnates on the power of the British Govern- 
m^t and the kindliness of its intentions. The military governorship 
of Cabul was abolished and Wall Muhamad was appointed to the civil 
control of the city and neighbourhood. As he was at the time 
regarded aa a probable nominee the Anurdbip hia Mw office waa 
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supposed to be probationaty. But iu the discharge of his duties he 
showed no very enoonraging amount of energy and intelligence. With 
the exception of Ayub Khan, Abdurrahman Khan, Sf hir Kahn (who 
was with Muhamad Jan at Ghaani) and fiTek Muhairiid (who after his 
defeat at Gharaaiab, had lied to Tash Kent), all the s^ms and grandsons of 
Dost Huhamad were with General Roberts. Yet not one of them felt, 
or professed to feel, that he could rule Gabul or the country once our 
support was withdrawn. 

Immediately after the victory at Sherpur a small force was sent to 
clear Kohistan. It found the fort of Mir Bacha, the insurgent 
leader, deserted, and having destroyed It, returned on the 80th 
December to Gabul. No ftirther military operations were considered 
necessary or prudent. 

The experiment of sending Governors to the outlying districts was 
tried once more. The Siidar sent to Kohistan managed, at least, to 
hold his own, in spite of many rumours to the contrary. A son of 
Wali Muhamad^s, with a suitable escort, reached the borders of Afghan 
Turkestan as our representative, but does not seem to have influenced 
affairs witliin the province. Emissaries from Ghazni were soon 
active again in Logar and Maidan, and !Muhamad Jan's men controlled 
tlie road to Ghazni. During the winter our troops had, at least, good 
food and shelter. Regular communication was soon re-established 
with India, and tlie wished-for supplies of warm clothing came at last. 
But pneumonia, and other diseases arising from exposure in a cold 
climate, were fatally prevalent ; and there is reason to fear that in 
this campaign, as in the last, the loss by disease flir outnumbers the 
loss ift fighting. 

Elsewhere on the line of the Khaibar there was a happy absence of 
startling incidents. Towards the end of January the Molunands— ex- 
cited, no doubt, by the deportation to India of Yahiya Khan (the ex- 
Amir's father-in-law)— rose, and to the number of 5000 attempted 
to cross the river near Daka. But they were easily repulsed by the 
small detachment on the spot. Other troops sent hastily from Lundi 
Kotal made their rout complete. Since then we have installed a new 
chief at Lalpura, and symptoms of unrest have shown themselveB. 

The once turbulent Afridis and Waziris have given no trouble. 
The cause is due in part to the successful issue of General Tytlcr’s 
punitive expedition (undertaken from the Kuram valley) against the 
ZaimukhtsHHtnd partly to the excellent arrangements, politicaNand 
military, in the Khaibar Pass. An excellent road now traverses its 
once dreaded defiles, protected at intervals by posts. Traders even in 
these troubled times pass freely, and the tribeameUi content with their 
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subsidies, and the wages they have earned as labourers, have ceased to 
molest, and soon may be as peacefully disposed as the Fovindas. The 
pacification of the Ehaibar was one ^ the objects, Imt by Opposition 
orators is never^ckoned as die of the results, of the Government policy. 

Near Jelalaba^-i— by a melancholy coinoidenoe-^some Carabineers 
crossing the streanr were swept away, almost at the spot where lust 
year a similar aeddent — as yet (officially) uneaplained^befell the 
Hussars. 

The great object of General Bright has, of course, been to perfect 
communication. At once to clear out the elements of trouble from the 
Lughmon valley, and open out a new route between Jeialabad and 
Gabul, he marched in January with a flying column into the valley. 
He found that Asmatulla Khan had abandoned his fort — ^that is, in 
Afghan estimation, become a dishonoured fugitive. Everywhere he 
was well received by the people and headsmen, who came in" in 
great numbers, and a new road has been opened out to Jagdalak. 

Whatever may be the strategic advantages of possessing the Kuram 
valley as a means of repelling inv:isiou, it is obvious that as a basis for 
aggressive acting it is practically worthlesB. Operations there have 
been confined to the Zaimukht expedition, brought to a most successful 
close by Lieut-Gen. Tytler (by whose d«*ath soon after wo lost one of 
our ablest frontier commanders), and bunie minor measures of coercion 
Against local tribes. The murder, in his own tent by robbers, of an 
English officer illustrates the police difficulties with which (apart from 
jiolitical ones) we shall have to deal. Much, indeed, of the resistance 
elsewhere which is called jiatriotic may quite us reasonably be called 
criminal Considerations of this kind arc ignored by tho8% who 
condemn the use of the lash in Afghan warfare. 

Of the system of manageiueiit pursued at Candahar we have spoken 
already. For a time the pro.<<pect of an unfavourable season caused 
anxiety, but all apprehension has now been dispelled. Even in the 
present unsettled state of things the pros{>crity of the people increases, 
and with it their content. There has been a great demand for labour 
for the construction of the railway from Sakkar to Quetta. This 
work has been energetically pushed forward. In February engines 
ran to the 139th mile. The extension to Candahar has, we believe, 
been sanctioned, and when it is complete the mere commercial results 
will, we trust, be a satisfactory answer to those who ask for the fruits” 
of dIfir Afghan policy. Its strategic uses will hardly be disputed by 
those who consider that a Russian occupation of Herat could not be 
tolerated. In the number of these, by their own explicit deolarations, 
must be reckoned the Duke of Argyll and Lord Northbrook. It is to 
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be remembered that while the strategic rail my to Gandahar is of great 
commercial valuei the strategic railway which would have been neces- 
sary to irender our old frontier safe would have been ^f no commercial 
value. It hyuii We believe, been decided also to push on a frontier line 
to Jelalabad, or at any rate the Khaibar, but tlie works have not 
hitherto been energetically prosecuted. 

Some isolated outrages by religious fanatics at Gandahar have only 
served by contrast to emphasise the general aoquiesence in our rule, and 
Sir D. Stewart’s troops have sighed for the stirring times which fell to 
the lot of their comrades at Cabul. The news that Ayub Khan with his 
demoralised battalions was marching from Herat to attack them was 
hardly likely to string their nerves. But later it became dear 
that a march on Ghazni would be necessary to break up tlic 
combinations under Muliamad Jan. We may say here once 
for all that die prolonged occupation of Afghanistan has proved 
distasteful to all the troops engaged, English as weU as native, and 
that the latter, especially, suffered in an uncongenial climate, destitute 
of many of the necessaries of ordinary Indian life, and a prey to 
that longing for home and return to their families which is characteristic 
of Sepoys. They had suffered, moreover, much by sickness and the 
long march through rock and des<Tt irom the Indus. The announce- 
ment then was most welcome that the Bengal troops at Gandahar were 
to be relieved by troojis from Bombay. At the same time it was 
announced that Gen. Phayre was to succeed Sir D. Stewart; and it 
was understood that the Bombay troops were, if necessary, to be 
employed to capture Ghazni on tlieir way home. 

We have now to revert to Muliamad Jau. He was, ^ must be re- 
membered, a Wardak, and while he with his clansmen was absent, 
investing Sherj)^, tlie Hazaras, their neighbours and enemies (and to 
that extent our friends), attacked and destroyed their villages. The 
Hazaras are even said to have held Ghazni for us for a bime. Defeated at 
Sherpur, Muhamad Jan and some of the other leaders made their es- 
cai>e to Ghazni, The fortress was sacked by their followers. Then 
ensued continued fighting between the Wardaks and the Hazaras. 
The Ghilzais had been dispirited by the severity of tlieir loss in the 
fighting round Gabul, but little by little Mubamad Jan began to 
collect a new army or armed rabble around him. His agents and 
emissaries were said to be everywhere — with Ayub Khan at Herat, 
with Abdurrahman in Turkestan, with Gholam Haidar at Balkh — 
in the Zamindawar province near Gandahar — ^in Eohistan, in Logar, 
in Maidan, the old seats of disaffection. Gertain it is that insurgent 
bunds formed themselves in Logar, and that in Kohistan was a great 
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gathering of malcontents which it was thought troops from Turkestan 
would join. It was believed that on the 24th February there would 
be a renewed {^tack on*Gabul. But, if it ever was cont^plated, tlie 
design was not carried out In the middle of March, however, there 
was again a genen^ belief that Muhamad Jan, with 20,000 men, was 
marching to attack General Roberts. 

Meanwhile, that commander had made every effort to come to au 
understanding with the leader of the resistance. The chiefs at 
Ghazni professed to be acting in the interest of Musa Jan<— the young 
son of Yakub Khan — whom they had brought with them from 
Gabul. At first the only condition which Muhamad Jan would accept 
was that Yakub Khan should be brought back and reinstatod. General 
Roberta, in accordance with his previous declarations, was understood 
to offer to recognise any Amir whom the representatives of the Afghan 
people might choose. Soon it became evident that Musa Jan was 
weary of the tutelage in which he was kept. One of Shir All’s minis- 
ters— the Mustaufi Ilabibibulla — who had for some time been suspected 
of complicity in the September outbreak, but had purged him- 
self of the suspicion by his zeal in our behalf at Cabul, and by the sub- 
stantial assistance he rendered, was sent to negotiate with Muhamad 
Jan, Reports that he had succeeded in inducing him to accept our terms 
were succeeded by the report to which we have referred above, that 
Muhamad Jan was marching on Cabul. 

There waa^ of course, during the whole period wc are reviewing, 
constant discussion as to the nature of the final settlement. On the 
one hand, it was pointed out that it was iiiipossiblo to reconstruct tlie 
shattered ihigments of Shir All's kingdom into a strong and friendly 
Afghanistan." No leader of capacity and authority was forthcoming. 
The Sirdars of each province were concerned for the future of that 
province only, and he^less of the fate of all that lay beyond. Even 
for the sovereignty of Cabul there was no claimant who could fairly 
hold his own and whom we could accept. On the other hand, it was 
alleged that the pride of the Sirdars demanded the restoration of the 
Amirship, and tbat Afghanistan could be effectively controlled only 
through some central authority. Several schemes of settlement were 
published as olficial, but were declared by Government not to bo 
authoritative. They were probably authoritative suggestions. All 
these, it is to be remarked, contemplated the dismemberment of 
Af^anistan, or ratber its relapse into its normal condition. From 
official announcements little was to be inferred. Sir Stafford Northcote 
declared that the general policy" of the treaty of Gandamak was 
to be maintained ; Lord Lytton, that we were to get ‘^aglid, aelf-acting 
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guarantees,” for the good behaidour of our Afghan neighbours. From 
the acts of Government something may be inferred. The pains taken 
to improve the road to Jelalabad, to build barracks, indicate that 
we shall keep garrisons at Jelalabad, and perha^^is Gabul. We shall 
certainly keep Gandahar, though we may leave thi> civil government in 
the hands of Shir Ali, and recognise him as ruler of any outlying dis- 
tricts he can make good his power over. The cheapest and easiest way 
of maintaining that hold on Afghanistan which it was the '^principle” 
of the Gandamak settlement lo secure is, in our opinion, to keep gar- 
risons wherever it is expedient to keep residents or agents. Such an 
arrangement alone would give the solid, self-acting guarantees of which 
the Viceroy spoke. Kussia at present is not in a position to effect 
much in the direction of Herat and Balkh, and is not likely to be in a 
position to attempt anything for some time. Much has been written 
lately of tlie resources of these provinces — especially of Herat — but it 
is certain that to occupy them now would involve for many years an 
exhausting drain on the Indian Exchequer. Indian finance cannot 
afford su(‘h an investment of capital just now. It would be better far, 
if we must advance, to advance slowly, and consolidate what we gain 
at each stop before taking the next. The expense of maintaining 
comniunicatlous with a garrison at Herat, which is reasonably regarded 
as deterrent in the present state of Afghanistan, will appear com- 
paratively trilling, wlieii a stable base of English authority is at 
Caudahar or Girislik or Farah. It must be remembered, too, that 
itussia has its reasonable sensibilities a.s well as England, and that an 
English occupation of Herat would put Kussia at nearly as serious a 
disadvantage in an Asiatic struggle as a Eussian occupation would 
put England. We say neaily, for Russia at Herat would practically 
control, as fur as inffuence goes, Afghanistan, and would have a splendid 
base from which to attempt the conquest of the Oountry, or to organise 
it against India. And in defence of the opinion that Russian inffuence 
must be kept — at any cost — out of Afghanistan, we can now happily 
cite, not only Lord Lawrence, as our practice was, but statesmen so 
sober as Lord Northbrook and tlic Duke of Argyll. But to precipitate 
the struggle would be folly. Russia will advance to Herat as soon as 
she sees we flinch from our resolve to keep her out of it, but while 
that resolve is known to be firm, she will halt at a safe distance. 
Therefore we say that Herat and Balkh may provisionally be left to 
native rule of any kind, provided only it be not the rule of a depen- 
dent, or possible dependent, of Russia. But the heart of Afghanistan 
we must hold. It would be simpler and cheaper to hold it ourselves 
tluin to help a puppet Amir to hold it. The dvil government may be 
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left as long as possible in any native hands that are capable of main- 
taining decent order ; tribal independence may be recognised as far as 
possible, but i&ilitazy control of the important positions, and such 
control of the resources of the country as may enable ns to pay the 
cost of military occupation, should be stipulated for. It is impossible 
to predict beforehand at what point interference id the internal affairs 
of the people may tend to peace, and at what point it may produce 
avoidable disaffection* The future development of administration 
must be left to the future administrators. But at present it is clear 
the limits of interference should be very narrow. 

Whatever may bo the policy ultimattdy decided on, every one is 
agreed that a definite declaration of what we intend to do would 
immensely lessen the difhculties of the moment The uncertainties of 
the situation attract no one, and repel many. Those who fear we may 
take what they wish to keep, remain aloof. Those who, if they were 
assured of the moderation of our wishes, would gladly help us to 
carry them out, now regarding nil our ])liin3 with vague suspicion, try 
to frustrate them. We have an^uired an unfortunate reputation for 
leaving our friends in the lurch. In s]ute of the amnesty clauses of 
the Gandamak treaty, many of our partisans suifored at the hands of 
Yakub Khan. If we say we mean to remain at Cabal, hundreds will 
c(ime forward as our friends who now |)ossibly join in Afghan plots 
because they fear to be abandoned to Afglian revenge on our de})ar- 
ture. Yet candid obMervers, knowing how many obscure elements 
have to be considered, do not think that the delay in announcing our 
intentions hsis been without ample excuse. There seems to be a vague 
hope tliat some definite expression of Afghan will may evolve itself 
from the chaos of agitation which now exists in the country — if only 
the elements be allowed time to “ mature.” 

The great disturbing elements arc, of course, the question of Herat — 
f)f the provinces north of the Hindu Kush — and the claims of Abdur- 
Tcihinau to the Amirship. And complicated with these are the state 
of relations with Hus.sia and Persia. As the position of Russia is the 
dominant factor, we may conveniently turn from Afghan affairs to 
review the proceedings of Russia — eofar as they an known. After the 
disastrous retreat from Denghiltepe, the remains of the Russian force 
wore for the most part transported to the western shores of the Caspian. 
A small garrison was left at Chikislar. Meanwhile, the Khan of Morv 
had collected a large army which it was believed he intended to lead 
against the Russian post. The expected assault on Ghikislar did 
not take place, but there were successful Tekke raids to the very out- 
skirts of that place and Kraanovodak. At Ant it was authoritatively 
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announced that a great Bussian expedition was to advance on Merv 
from the Oxus, to co-operate yriiSt the intended expedition from the 
Caspian. It was clear that the existing Russian ^rrlsoQS in Turke- 
stan could fnmish no material for such an enbcrprise, and soon — 
whether because the St. Petersburg Govefnmen<> became aware that 
the capture of Merv would precipitate an En^ish occupation of Herat 
-^r because it received assurances that we did not contemplate an 
advance on that stronghold — or because the ‘ threa^ning attitude of 
(^;liina on the Kashgar bord(T, or the uncertain state of relations with 
Germany, or Nihilist troubles at liome, convinced them that the 
resources of the Empire could ^bear no^ fresJP'strain— or finally — and 
tin's we believe is tlie official cxplanatiou — ^because they had reason to 
believe that the Tokkos would advance to meef them, and that thus 
an attack on Merv would not be necessary as a measure of coer- 
(‘ion, the project of operating from Central Asia was declared to be 
abandoned. General Skobedeff, wltb, it was understood, desired to 
avoid complications,*’ was appointed tollie command of the expedition 
from the Caspian. The troops — drawn from lj|{e Caucasus army — ^were 
not to exceed in nuiubors those eui])loycd last year. But the mistakes of 
the past were to be avoided. They wore not to be brought on the ground 
till ample transport and su])[)lios liad been collected. It was even said 
that operations might lie extended over two seasons— the first being 
devoted to estsiblishing (*omniunicatiou««, forming depots, &c. Already, 
in March, it was aunonrieed that the Kussiam outposts had again been 
pushed forward to Dusuloluni — the line between, via Chatte, being 
strongly held. But a largo Tekke army had established itself at an 
admirably chosen central position between Cliikislar und Krasnovodsk, 
and soxrie obviously succcessful attacks by it on Russian convoys were 
reported. The previous successes of the Tekkes had done much to 
weaken the prestige of Russia among the Yomuts and Goklans 
in their immediate neighbourhood. They clearly, too, had their effect 
o«i the attitude of Persia. 

Of the general relations between that Power and Russia we spoke 
lu January. It is obvious that while consciousness of inability to cope 
with Russia would dispose the Shah to obsoquiousneBs— any fear 
short of despair would dis])os(^ him to obstruct her designs. The contrast 
between the successful activity of England in Afghanistan and the 
failure of die Russians in the Tekke comitry, probably encouraged him 
to assume a more independent attitude. Herat was a prize he coveted. 
It might be offered to him by either Power, and for the moment it 
seemed that it was in the gift of England. That there were long and 
serious negotiations between the English Government and that of 
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Teheran, with a view to the release of Persia from the treaty stipula- 
tions which bind her not to occupy Herat, is admitted. The Turcomans 
appealed to him for help in their struggle against a common enemy. 
They had been, however, rebellious subjects, or rather, bad neigh- 
bours of the Sha||, and their prayer does not seem to have been 
favourably entertained. But there was a well-founded belief that the 
Shah intended to send a special mission to Europe to protest against 
the violation by Russia of neutral rights in the Attrek Valley. 
There certainly seemed no disposition to concede to Russia the 
facilities die ^had claimed in language of menace. Persian con- 
tractors did, indeed, furnish Bup}»iie8, but they were furnished in 
disregard of the formal orders of the Shall. Soon it was announced 
that the Shah intended in the spring to proceed — ^with an army of 
10,000 men — “on a pilgrimage” to Meshed. The objective of this 
pious display of force was, of course, Herat. The views expressed in 
the Russian press (which were, of course, the views of the (roveni- 
nient, or rather such views as Government thought it proper to have 
made public) regarding a Perbian occupation of Herat in the interest of 
England, were such as might hui e been exjiectcd. Russia, it was con- 
tended, would have a claim to establish itself at Meshed on precisely 
the same footing as that on which England established herself at Herat 
And in addition to th^ general “ menace to Russian repose” in 
Central Asia [Busstan, for “barrier to Russian advance], and “ex- 
clusion of Russian trading enteqirise” [Btt^sAian for “prevention of 
Russian monopoly”], which an English occupation of Herat would 
constitute, it was pointed out with Unwonted frankness that an English 
protectorate of Persia would thwart the legitimate aspirations of 
Russia to push onward till it found a port on the Persian Gulf, “ by 
which,” we were told, “ and not by Merv or Balkh, lay the easiest way 
to India^’* 

Though the plan of maintaining a belt of protected Mussulman 
States — ^Tiu'key, Persia, and Afghanistan, between India and Russia as 
the true frontier of Indian interests — ^recommended itself by its 
thoroughness and definitivenesR to many minds, yet it cannot be denied 
tliat in India, at any rate, opinion was averse to purchasing the pre- 
carious friendship of Persia by the cession of Herat It would be, 
in the first place, a reversal of recognised policy, for we had twice 
gone to war to prevent the Shah from taking it. Then, as it assumed 
the disruption of Afghanistan, it was opposed by all those who saw in 
a “strong’' Afghanistan the salvation of India, and who did not 
despair of making it at once “ strong” and “ friendly.” Then the results 
of the policy of “protection” in Turkey were distiiictly dis- 
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couraging. It waa foreBeen, too, that the task of defending Persia 
against the inetvitaUe resentment of Kussia would be even more 
difficult than the tadc of holding Herat ouradves without Persian 
co-operatioa. Perna is exposed over a long a^d weak frontier to 
Kusaian attack, and her army, in q)ite of the ex^y^^ions of European 
officers, is a mere rabble. Unless, further, we took the foreign re- 
lations pf Persia as unreservedly into our own hands as we are about 
to those of A%hanistan, it would be impossible to prevent the 
Shah from giving the Czar some decent pretext for aggresdon. Even 
the boldest advocate of the poliqr of advance hesitates about en- 
tangling ourselves in such onerous and obscure engagements. We 
know, of coarse, nothing of the real course of negotiations. The 
Itussian GkrremmGnt had assured us that it did not intend under 
existing circumstances to take possession of Merv. Probably our 
Government was reluctant to give them a pretext for doing so. 
Under no circumstances could it ever have been contemplated to put 
Persia *in possession of Herat without adequate guarantees that it 
would be held in our interest. Persia has till lately been a creature 
of Russia, and may be so again. Possibly the Shah could not give 
tlie guarantees we re<|uired. Probably he asked ftom us help in men 
and money and promises, which we did not care to give. At all 
events, though a Persian army was said to be assembled in Khurasan, 
the idea of tolerating a Persian occupation of Herat is now r^arded 
as definitely abandoned. The Shah probably knows that within 
certain limits he may, while our present jjolicy is pursued, rely on our 
protection against Russian aggression. Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
that the extension of the Poti-Tiflis railway to Baku is to be at 
once proceeded with, and tlmt Russia has concluded a treaty with 
the of Khiva under which it can send ships of war from the 
Aral up the Oxus. 

The history of events at Herat and on the Persian frontier may be 
briefly told. Ayub TUian has not relaxed his attitude of hostility or 
indifierencc. lie has, we believe, made no overtures to us, and disre- 
garded all communications sent directly or indirectly by General 
Roberts. It is doubtful, indeed, whether he has any authority, except 
in name. A body of 5000 Cabuli soldiers, who were stationed at 
Herat, under an able leader of obscure origin, overpowered the otlier 
troops and gained possession of the town, which they plundered for 
three days. Ayub was described as a mere puppet in their hands. 
Sanguinary oontests followed between the Cabuli troops on the one 
hand and the Herat! troops and people on the other. The strangers 
seem in each enhounter to have won the day. Mesrilwhile, plaus were 
[Yol. CXIIL No. CCXXIY.]^Nbw Sbbiis, Vd. LYIL No. II. L L 
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laid for an adTancc on Candahar, and the force ia even said to have 
made a few marches, when it had to return Owing to want of supplies. 
When nows of Persian designs readied the town, the garrison and 
people made vigorous preparations for defence. Tet Ayub Khan is 
said to have arrived ihere at first as a recognised representative of 
Persian interests I But as the passage of caravans was interdicted, 
our knowledge of events is confined to the vague rumours which 
reached Gandahar. As to Farah, our old enemy Mir Afzul, aban- 
doned it in dii^st when the march on Gandahar*’ was abandoned. 
It soon fell into the hands of the aged cliief of Ghaknesar— notorious 
even in A%hanistan for his misdeeds— and our governor of Gandahar, 
Sirdar Shir Ali Khan, is collecting troops of his own, with our approval, 
to seize the province. 

Lastly, we have to speak of Abdurrahman, and in connection with 
him, of evidence recently made public which tends to show tluit Russian 
agents have had more to do with recent events than many Knglj^hmcn 
have been willing to admit. Yakub Khan, in conversation with General 
Roberts, said that since 1873, when his father failed to obtain from 
the English Government all he expected, his thoughts were directed 
to an alliance with Russia. In 1878 the letter from tlie Viceroy 
announcing the despatch of the Mission reached the Amir when lie 
was in Darbar— -die members of the Russian Mission being jiresont. 
The Russian Envoy at once urged the Amir to prevent the English 
Mission from coming, and promised to secure Russian intervention in 
his behalf. This is confirmed by a proclamation of Shir Ali’s, in 
which a letter from Colonel Stolicteff is given verbatim^ urging the 
Amir to keep the English out, and promising that a Russian army 
would come to his^ossistance. We do not cite these facts as evidenc(* 
of Russian fiuthlessness — ^for war, or a state of relations hardly distin- 
guishable from war, puts an end, of course, to all engagements — but 
they prove that Gk>vernment was right in regarding the Amir as the 
creature of Russia. The Papers found at Cabul” have not yet been 
published, and we can, of course, draw no inference from newspaper 
surmises as to their contents. But it is certain that in the house of 
Nek Muhamad, Shir Ali's brother, who commanded the enemy at 
Charasiab, was found a testimonid from the' Russian Government 
‘'for services rendered, 1879.*’ This Nek Muhamad, after his defeat, 
managed to escape to Tash Kent, and soon after Ate arrived tliero 
Abdurrahman was said to have obtained leave to viint his telativea'' 

\Ti Ifeut it was notorious that he had really gone to try his 

fortunes in Afghanistan. Of Abdurrahman we have had much to say 
in previous discui^on. of aflUn. B* wtM ^ iha itblest of 
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the rivals with whom his unde, Shir Ali, had to struggle. When 
the fortunes of the uncle triumphed, the nephew did not accept 
the Englidi offer of an asylum, but went to Russian Turkestan, 
where he has since remained as a guest, a prot^g4, and a possible tool 
of the BussiaiiB. How skilfully Greneral EaufinUhn used his presence 
to play on Shir Ali’s fears, we have pointed out elsewhere. (West- 
MINSTEB Review, Jan. 1879, p. 184.) He received, of course, a pension, 
and, when ho disappeared from T&k Kent, he took with him not only 
200,000 roubles, the savings of his allowance, but 400,000 roubles in 
addition ** firom Russian sources.” Of his movements up to the middle 
of March there was ahsoluhdy no certain information. He was said 
now to be at Maimene — ^now at Balkh — now in Badakshan. The pro- 
bability is that he had not crossed the Oxus at all. His “ escape” c.iu 
only be attributed to the wish of the Russian officers to embarrass us. 
They could easily have declined him, having detained him so long. It 
would be childish of us to complain because Russia uses such means 
as she po^bosses to thwart a settlement which will certainly not be to 
her advantage, and in which we have expressly declined to allow her 
to have a voice. But the fact of the escape should be remembered 
when Russian moderation is ascribed to anything but Russian sense of 
weakness. Abdurrahman is undoubtedly a pretendef to the crown of 
Afghanistan. Alone of possible claimants, he has energy and capacity 
enough to give him a chance of success. His appearance on the scene 
has undoubtedly unsettled the minds of Afghans everywhere, and, in 
the trans- Hindu Kush jmvinces, theri» is reason to believe that he will 
be received with cntliusiasm. He is related by marriage to the ruler 
of Badakbhan, and no doubt the Afghan governor of Turkestan will 
assist him. I Jis emissaries arc said to be active as lar south os Zamin- 
dawar, and both Ayub Khan and Muhamad Jan have made overtures 
to him. But, as wo write, Mr. Lepcl Griffin, lately Secretary to the 
Fanjab Grovernment, and now Political Officer for Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, is expected at Cabul, and his arrival, it is hoped, 
will soon put an end to the prevailing uncertainty. The CoiAmonder- 
in-Chief is on his way to the frontier, and renewed military operations 
will «inpport diplomacy. Abdurrahman is suspected as a protege of 
Russia, but there is no reason why, if we recognise and evmi support 
Ids rule in Afghan Turkestan, he should not b^ a loyal ally of Eng- 
land. We can throw him into the hands of that Power only by 
making him doubt our will and our ability to defend him against pos- 
sible aggression. But by a firm yet friendly attitude towards Rusbui 
wo can, we believe, save it from the absorbing tendencies which have 
hitherto proved fatal to its good intentions* 


LL2 
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Eussiaand China, — ^Whendie proriedonB of iheEulja treaty wore made 
public tbe Mus'^ulman inhabitaots of the portion of the province to be 
restored to China, remembering the barbarities of Chinese rule and the 
prosperity they hadeiqoyed under that of Bussia, petitioned that, if the 
retroccaalon were inevitable, they might be allowed to emigrate to the 
adjacent Busaian territory. Their prayer was granted, and the Bus- 
sian papers, commenting on it, au^ested that the restoration of the 
province diould be gradual, in order that there may be time to sec 
whether the Chinese, on their part, would give proper elTeot to the jno. 
visions for commercial facilities and consular agencies within tlic 
Chinese border. Soon, however, these modest journals had a far diffe- 
rent aspect of the case to discuss. The Chinese ambassador who 
negotiated the treaty was, on his return to Pekin, thrown into prison 
and sentenced to death for his shameful sacrifice of the interests of his 
country. Tlie Government, it was announced, refused to ratify tlu- 
treaty. The St. Petersburg Government protested against this breach 
of the usages of civilized nations, and induced the Western Powers to 
join in representations on behalf of the disgraced envoy. OiBci.'il 
journals announced that Russia would submit to a revision of the stipu- 
lations. But meanwhile Russian troops were hurried to tho frontier 
of Eatiigar. The Chinese, on their side, were known to be making 
preparations, and commercial intercourse across the border was almost 
at an end. Russia attributed the contretemps to the influence of 
Western Powers ; and it must be admitted that it came at a peculiarly 
critical time. As to the probabilities of a struggle, Russia had a power- 
ful fleet in the Pacific, which could harass tho Chinese sea-board. It 
could rely, too, on the disaffected Mussulman element in Kashgar. 
China, on the other hand, liad a vast army of soldiers, who had lately 
boon armed with weapons of precision. 

The Burmese ambassadors, undismayed by their unex- 
pected detention, remained cheerfully on board their steamer atThayetmo 
'i\lule they were awaiting fresh instructions from Mandelay. After some 
wc( ks they were able to say that they had been authorised to negotiate 
a treaty. But the Chief Commissioner had soon to inform them that 
tho Royal order tlioy produced was not satisfactory. It only authorised 
tb^ discusuon of prdimiuaries and did not convey plenary powers. 
The embassy had, in fact, no authority to propose any treaty l^ely to 
be acceptable, for many of the proposals in the draft treaty could not 
possibly be entertained by ua^ while no reference waa made to tho 

declared to bo cauws of 
action Unless there was a proqieet of early and iubalantirfl 
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overtures the embassy bad better return. With diaracteristic tenacity 
it remained where it was, begging to be informed explicitly what we 
wanted. There is imfortiinatoly some reason to bel'ere that King 
Thibaw is only playing at negotiations, and thajT his prestige among 
his people has been increased by his short and ea^y method of dealing 
with the outer barbarians. He proposes, it is said, to send missions to 
several European countries. Meanwhile the Government has not 
thought it safe to withdraw the troops sent to British Burmah, and tlie 
Kangoon merchants ask for immediate action of some kind. The 
Burmese are said to have lately attacked the protected State of Manipur. 
If so, hostilities may be unavoidable before long. 

TlkeNaga War. — One factor in the Afghan question — too littleregardcd 
by those who urge the extension of o^ieratioiis over a wider area — is the 
strain which the prolonged occupation of tlie comparatively small area 
we at present hold has put upon the resources of the native army. Not- 
withstanding the recent increase of numbers, its strength has been 
severely tried. The financial condition of the country would hardly 
pennit of further increase, except as a measure of absolute necessity, 
and the force now left for garrison purposes in India is, in the opinion 
of competent authorities, dangerously weak. What seems at first to 
be the langour shown in the prosecution of the Naga war may, indeed, 
be attributed with Aore justice to the inadequacy of our present avail- 
able army. After the capture of Konoma desultory skirmishes were 
reported between small parties of hill men and detachments of the 
Assam regiments. The enemy had established themselves in a strong 
position on the higher range of hills, and our object seemed to be to 
starve them if possible into surrender. Meanwhile the planters of 
Cachar complained that no sufficient preparations had been made to 
protect their gardens firom the raids their isolated position seemed to 
invite. The apprehensions felt were soon to be justified ; for, on the 
27thof January, a party of Angamis — the belligerent clan— descended 
by lonely jungle paths on the the tea-garden at Baladhan. They 
killed the manager and fifteen coolies, burnt the buildings, und laid the 
jdautations waste. The attempt made by the hastily-collected local 
force to cut off their retreat was, of course, unsuccessful. A panic 
among the coolies employed on the estate was the natural result. 
Confidence was restored by the arrival of reinforcemeina of police and 
soldiers, and the announcement that Government was organizing, in 
Calcutta, a coolie corps, led to the hope that the difficulty of trans- 
port being thus got over, energetic measures would be taken. But 
the only news received since is that a body of Nagas attempted to 
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capture one of our posts in their countrjy and that some men of Konoma 
fiUGcessfully attacked a conYojr. Three men were killed, and the coolies 
at once began tl desert. 

♦ • * 
The Fampa Outbr^takn^From the Bampa country there has at least 
come better news. Though the rebels made some successful attacks 
on Tillages, yet in a night attock on his village, Amalreddi-^Chendria's 
second in command— was made prisoner. Soon after the head of 
Ghendria was brought in. A reward had been offered for his capture ; 
but it seems he fell in an ambush laid for him to avenge some private 
wrong. Meanwhile prisoners were brought in in great numbers, and 
the movement was believed to have wholly collapsed. To render the 
recurrence of its cause impossible muse be the next concern of the 
Madras Government. It is well, in the case of these primitive people, 
to relax the rigidity of our revenue system, but that ought not to mean 
a complete surrender of them to the exactions of a Native Middleman. 


THE COLOKffiS. 

The most salient feature of the past quarter, in connection with* the 
colonies, and the feature of most direct use to all 8bnccmcd with both 
home and colonial industries, is the marked revival of trade tliroughout 
the Empire. Plentiful are the signs tliat both India and China have 
materially recovered the evil effects of their recent famines. To this has 
been added the revival of proq)erity in the United States, consequent on 
the period of retrenchment and of work, which has follow*ed on the 
collapse in 1873 of the inflated and overstrained enterprise and expendi- 
ture of previous years. And again, the comparative” peace that has 
obtained in Europe of late years has further aided to develop a better 
consumptive demand for products. Meanwhile the somewhat drastic 
setting to rights of the native troubles in South Africa, the absence 
of drought in the wool-growing districts of Australia, the splendid 
harvests of the wheat-growing districts of the Australias and of the 
North American Continent have continued steadily and surely to 
brighten the prospect of producers. 

It is*pleasing to record not only this kindliness ofNature in one part of 
the world oriring to mitigate the bad effects of her unkindlinessin other 
parts ; but also the kindliness of human nature, assisting in the sanio 
good work, evinced in the very generous subscriptions from Australia 
and N<xrth America that have poured in to alleviate the distress in 
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Ireland. Tho Dublin Mansion House Fund has already acknowledged 
iK'arly 50,000/., contributed by the generosity of the Australian 
colonies alone kk 

The riseof the^ritish Empire has, this quarter, been commented upon 
in other nations. Le Moniteui\ in France, and tlie New York Herald^ 
in the United States, have both recently disetu^ed the question in 
detail. vTbe magnitude and coming importance of our Colonial 
Empire is thus forcing acknowledgment on the Continent of Europe os 
well as in America. Both these high authorities acknowledge the 
immense power and prestige of such an Empire permanently united, 
and, while willingly recognising the variety of its component elements, 
the practicability of permanent union nevertheless wins their thorough 
support A Paper on the ancillary detail of an Empire’s Parliament 
was read and discussed at a recent meeting of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. And the £ict that tho Paper was by so prominent a public 
iiiaii as Mr. Staveley Hill proves the growing hold tliis question is 
obtaining on the statesmen of England. 

The emigration returns for 1879 afford further proof not only of the 
benefits but of the necessity of the possession of undeveloped portions 
of the earth’s surface, in the force of that surplus human energy which 
ib produced by periods of prosperity, and which, nevertheless, fails to 
fiud opportunities of useful existence within the frontiers even of 
pros])erous countries. There was, during the year, a marked increase 
of foreigners passing through England — a result, no doubt, of that 
pressure of “ bad times ” that EngUshmen are too liable to overlook 
in neighbouring countries. Tlicre»waa considerable increase, too, of 
emigration from the British Isles, notably from Ireland. An item of 
somewhat novel importance was the inauguration of a Women’s Emigra- 
tion Aid Associdtion. It is to be hoped that this society will not confine 
its energies to women of superior education. Servant girls, as well as 
governesses, are always in great request in all new colonies ; and 
chiefly by reason of the fact that their career is usually cut short by 
marriage. 

The many earnest persons in England who are at their wits’ end to 
devise and popularise employment for women should bear this fact in 
mind, and remember that in England there is a great surplus of women, 
while iu the colonies there is a great surplus of men, and that a course 
of action which tends to restore the balance is not only of high benefit 
to the individuals concerned, ,but of incalculable advantage to the 
prosperity of the whole State. 

The Canadian Domtnton. — ^During the past quarter more has been 
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heard of the various plans in progress to bring our fellow-countrymen 
in North America into closer commercial oommunion with Europe. 
An American ^Archangel — a summer wheat-port h(^dy for the great 
North West — ^is to bp opened at Port Nelson, in spite of the somewhat 
serious apprehension that the sea is, in its neighbourhood, retiring fast, 
at a rate visible £ven in a generation. Becent explorations in the 
wilds of Newfoundland, hitherto regarded as barren and unprofitable 
deserts, have brought to light extensive agricultural areas, as well as 
most hopeful mining indications. These discoveries enhance the value 
of the projected railway which is to cross the Belleisle Straits, and 
connect the mainland with the port of St. John’s, making tliis the 
summer port of the Dominion, and shortening the regular passage to 
Europe by one-third. 

The problem of the immediate future is the doing away with all 
obstacles to the free interchange of the suiplus products of Canada for 
those products which other countries supply with greater ease||H|mer- 
tainty. The recent lapse of Canada to Protection is well known^^e due 
to political rather than economic motives, and, in the main, is the result 
of the neighbourhood of the United States. Two States, in territory 
contiguous, and each dependent for revenue on Customs’ duties, must 
necessarily live in a state of continual fiscal collision. Becently the 
tax on molt has been reduced by the Canadian Government, for the 
sole reason that retaliation on the part of the United States seemed 
imminent. 

Meanwhile this newly-adopted policy of Protection is already hav- 
ing evil economic effects in Canadk itself. Much comment has been 
attracted by the reports of bankruptcy cases for tlie year 1S79. The 
liabilities amount to 6,000,000/., being an increase of no less than 
1,200,000/. on the previous year. And again, vigorous smuggling 
has reared its head along the lakes. 

On the other hand, the success of the National Policy” in Canada, 
not, indeed, as a Protective, but as a political move, is shown by the 
effect already produced in the United States. The latest Official Report 
states, “Our present commercial relations with Canada are most 
unsatisfactory. The figures show a falling off from 18 to 20 per 
cent, in our exports to Canada for the year ending June 20, 1879, us 
compared with the preceding twelve months, while the imports remain 
the same.” 

Thus, while the evil economic effects of this Protectionist policy are 
showing tikomselves, so, too, are there signs that its desired political 
effect is being acoomplishod, and in these two classes of reasons is 
visible the doom of the policy. The notion that the Imperial Govern- 
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znont would in any way interfere in the fiscal policy of a self-govern- 
ing” colony, is, of course, at once antiquated and out of oil question. 
And yet, when Canada, in 1865, immediately before thb Canadians be- 
came leagued in a commercial union, strove for commercial union with 
the West Indies, it was the Home Government^ tha crown of the West 
Indian Crown colonies, that hung back and barred the way to success. 
It is certain that now the Home authorities will be ready and will- 
ing to join with the Canadian authorities to secure, wherever their 
influence extends, an entire absence of obstacle and restraint on 
the interchange of products and commodities. 

Not is it only in the making of treaties and in commercial dealings 
that the Canadians incline to closer action with the Old Country. The 
Dominion has put itself forward, not as the mere well-wisher, but as 
the actual and powerful auxiliary of the Empire at large in time of 
war. It has now transpired that, in addition to her huge and well- 
oquipped military forces, Canada has organized with signal success the 
manufacture of cannon and of small arms, and that she was sigiiiti- 
cantly ready and prepared, prtiprio moiu, to quash the energetic and 
extravagant Russian attempts to organize cruisers in the United States 
during the late “ scare.” The Imperial Government is about to lay 
down a telegraph to Bermuda, Canada will appreciate the benefit of 
this aid to a successful sentineling of her seas. 

The Jucky escape from the dangerous accident to the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lome, while out driving in a sleigh, has been the 
subject of hearty congratulations among all classes, culminating in the 
congratulatory resolutions passed by the two Houses of Parliament 
and the various Locaf Legislatures. 

The West fadiea . — ^The fine crop of sugar in the West Indies, 
coupled with the rise in price consequent on the comparative failure of 
the beet crop in Europe, has made glad the West Indian heart. In- 
creased exports are the rule ; nor is the increase confined to sugar. 
Trinidad, indeed, can boast the somewhat unique item of export of 
25,000 tons of asphaltb during the last year from the celebrated pitch 
lake” of La Brea — an item which twenty years ago barely reached 
1000 tons. 

The tour through the West Indies of Messrs. Peters and Monteitli, 
the delegates of ihe English Sugar Trades, has brought to a hea^ the 
question of the Foreign Sugar Bounties, which is now being investi- 
gated by Mr. Ritchie’s Select Committee. * 

Messrs. Peters and Monteith assume that bounty-supported sugiir is ^ 
taking the place of all others, and declare the true remedy to be a 
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countervailing duty. But, in the first place, it is not so qertain that 
bounty-paid sugar is accomplishing aU this ; and, in the second place, 
even if it weref there may be other and better means than the sug- 
gested policy of retaliation. 

It is worth while remembering that the exports of sugar from the 
West India Islands have steadily increased during the last twenty 
years, being now actnally double to what they were in 1B60« And 
then, again, in regard to the alleged destruction of the English indus- 
try, there lies the fact, that while the exports in France, sup- 
ported by the bounty system, have remained stationary during the 
last five years, in England, on the contrary, the export of raw 
sugar is three times, and the exports of refined twice as great in 
1877 as it was in 1873. It is true there has been, in England, some 
local transference from one centre to another, and from one style of 
manufacture to another, but there is af considerable net increase in tlie 
trade in sugar. 

This bounty system is a type of that aggressive Protection” by 
which Napoleon I. sought to undermine English commerce, but its 
success is not very visible if we take a comprehensive view. 
Messrs. Peters and Monteith visited Martinique and Guadaloupe ; and 
the French colonists were equally warm in their reception of the 
delegates, and in their desire to abolish the bounty given to their 
countrymen at home on the export of beet sugar. And the people 
in France have always professed their desire to do without bounties 
provided other nations did without tlicm to6. To Englitiimen 
it does seem strange that the French nation should continue still to 
pay an annual tribute, which has been reckorfbd at many hundred 
thousands sterling, to the English. Frenchmen have even remarked 
that French refined sugar is actually sold cheaper in London than in 
Paris. The English consumer can hardly hope that such illogical ad- 
vantages for him can last long. And the growers of cane sugars, who 
have already successfully competed with the bounty-fed beet sngar, 
can see temporaiy alleviation in the higher prices consequent on tho 
poor beet crop for the year, and fix their morqj^ permanent hope! on 
the recognition by the French taxpayer of his ^se present position. 

Jamaica has given us another of those test cases that mark, from time 
to time, the legal idea of a Governor's functions and position. The case 
aroro from the detention by tbe Governor of a vessel laden with muni- 
tions of war that put into Kingston for repairs. Th9 Local Courts as 
well as the Judicial Ckpnmittee of the Privy Council upheld the esta- 
blished idea that outtide the limits of his commission the Governor is 
no longer Viceroy. 
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The Straits and the Eaat^The great sugar colony of the Mauritius 
is this year not so well off as the West Indies. The, late crops are 
reported shorV w3i the past year haa seen a considefaUe falling off in 
the cxporta. But prospects are far brighter for^t^ next crop. Mean- 
while the droughts that have been one of the causes of all this have 
again brought forward the important question* of replacing the 
destroyed forests. An Indian forest officer is to be consulted, and it 
is now at last acknowledged that a vigorous i^stem of planting will 
j)revent the great waste of rainfall that robs the soil every year of the 
benefits of a permanent supply of moisture. 

Ceylon is entering upon a period of prosperity. A lively demand 
haa arisen for tonnage to carry away the good coffee crop. At tlie 
same time a considerable .shock has been given to faith in the new 
remedy for the coffee leaf disease, owing to the entire foilure of its 
application in one large plantation. In the rising market for tea 
which Australia affords, tea from Ceylon has now acquired a recog- 
nised footing, and there is prospect of a large and profitable trade. 

The much deprecated ecclesiastical troubles are not yet at Cn end. 
The Bishop of Colombo has, indeed, paid his visit to England, lie has 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops ; but his 
appeal is not to the Primate, but to the Council of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The decision, it is thus supposed, must be binding 
on the missionaries of that Society. It is now suggested that the 
creation of a special new bisliop, for the native churches alone^ would 
offer the best prospects for the future. The Native Council, in connec- 
tion with the Church Missionary Society, has passed a strong resolution 
to this effect. 

H.M.S. Wivem has departed to act as guard-ship at Honghengj and 
she is probably as powerful a type of vessel as is necessary just at 
present. Such are the changes and advances of scieutific naval war- 
fare that she is already considered antiquated in Europe. And the 
fact that she is of great use to Hongkong demonstrates the true 
economy of making the question of Imperial defence a questiom for the 
whole Empire. Ironclads no longer fit for ocean cruising may prove 
most excellent harbour defences; and ironclads too weak to be of 
much use near the arsenals of a European enemy are intincible when 
stationed in distant waters, to which only lighter armed cruisers have 
access. Trade with China is rapidly reviving, and the opening of 
several new ports in China has stimulated the Hongkong carrying 
trade, to the material benefit of the English trading community. 

The High Commissioner for the Pacijic has lately been occupied in 
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two prominent task?. The one is the proposed annexation to the 
British Empire of the Island of Botaniali-^-4n island lying 250 miles 
to the north of ^iji. This Island, though <mlj boasting an area of some 
twenty square iniles^ is impoi^t as a type of what is now proceeding 
in the Pacific. It gi highly fertile, and its male population b in great 
request as sailors in the local carrying trade. For sereral years past 
the whole population has been divided into two factions, living in a 
state of open warfare. These two factions result partly from tribal, 
but in thd main from religious, difierences, the one party having Jong 
ago adopted the Wesleyans, and the other the Roman Catholics, as 
their leaders. The natives have made some curioUB assertions of the 
missionaries. If these are corroborated, much light will be thrown on 
inissiCnazy work in tlio Pacific. The natives complain greatly of the 
despotic rule of the missionaries, and assert that it is the cause of tlic 
exodus of natives from their own isknd. They complain, too, of the 
very heavy contributions they are compelled to make to “support'* the 
misciouaries. 

No less important in regard to the state of affairs in the Pacific is 
the case of the Rev. George Brown. In April, 1878, this Wesleyan 
missionary organized and led an armed expedition against the natives 
of “New Britain,*’ who had murdered and eaten four Wesleyan 
teachers. He destroyed several villages and killed some 60 natives. 
Subsequently Mr. Brown was summoned before the High Commis- 
sioner's Court for manslaughter. The day previous to the trial, Mr. 
Brown was summoned by Sir Arthur Gordon, and he virtually 
acquitted him on a professed study of the evidence, with the proviso 
that in so doing he would be the better enabled to complete bis ofiicial 
investigation of the case. Next day, in consequence of this action on 
the part of the High Commissioner, the Judicial Commissioner declined 
to proceed with the case. 

It is to be presumed that the Britisli Commissioner is only to exer- 
cise his authority over British subjects ; but even this involves the 
extension of a species of protectorate over all the islands of the Pacific, 
which will, at all events, give ample employment to our men-of-war ; 
and it may be doubted whether the British taxpayer has not the right 
to ask whether this expenditure of his contributions is strictly for the 
purpose of protecting his commerce, or whether it is not rather an 
e^enditure to compensate the evil result of misguided zeal of irre- 
sponuble missionaries or self-constituted teachers. 


The Attetralicrs , — In connection with New South WuUe the event of 
the past qtiarter Las been the successful transference to England of a 
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cargo of fresh meat This &ct| though of very great importance, has 
been much mitgudged both at home and in Sydney., It has been 
maintained tbatg aooording to the hwest estimate, ^.istralian fresh 
meat con be placed in Smithfield by this process, at a cost of Ad, the 
pound. But it must be remembered that the iivholesale price of meat 
in Smithfield is very little above that price at the present moment, 
and a portion of the suggested profits must certainly disappear in the 
risks of breakdown or wreck which are run on so long a voyage. And 
above all it is necessary to remember that the scheme dep^ds entirely 
on the supply in Australia at the port of shipment of sufficient quan- 
tities of really prime meat at an extremely low price. It is misleading 
to speak of the sixty millions of sheep in Australia as afibrding a mine 
of food for England. These sheep are bred and fed for their wool, and 
not for their mutton, and they are often as far from a port as Moscow 
is from Hamburg. The supply of jirimo meat in Australia itself must 
become the charge of a special industry, and with the proximate growth 
of population in the neighbourhood of large ports, very efficient use 
will have to be made of the advantages of cheap land and equable 
climate to counteract a probable rise in the price of meat. 

The Colony of New South Wales is in a very prosperous condition 
just now. Public opinion is waging a great battle over the education 
question in the point of religious instruction in State-aided schools. A 
more profitable exertion of energy is that which has made so entire a 
success of one of those Juvenile Industrial Slxhibitions that Australians 
have adopted with such signal success as a moans to developing in the 
rising generation both skill and interest in mechanical and industrial 
details. This method arises as a significant and altogether wholesome 
rival to Protection in infusing a manufacturing bias into the young 
mind, and so ensuring a natural develo])ment of native industry. 

The thoroughly Free-trade policy of New South Wales has been 
recently vindicated in an able speech by Sir Henry Parkes. And 
in the Assembly a Protectionist proposal met with no higher fate than 
a significant “count out.’* Among other points New South Wales 
public opinion hopes to see action taken by the Home Oovemment iu 
the matter of a reduction of the wine duties. Among the many 
evidences of tti6 prosperity of this Free-trade colony, may be noticed the 
fact that the Commercial Bank of Sydney has declared a dividend for 
the year ei 25 per cent. The sale of the Chidiolm estate in the city 
of Sydney yielded tho eminently satisfactory result of a price equal to 
500/. per foot of frontage. It is interesting to notice too, in a Free-trade 
colony very much under-peopled, the autonomous development of the 
manufacture of locomotive engines ; orders to the amount of 500,000/. 
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liave recently been given in die colony. Meanwhile the Protectionist 
policy adopted in Victoria is transfeixing wealdi and trade to New 
South Wales. 

From Victoria cspmeB the significant news of the fall of the Berry 
Ministry. As we suggested in the Wbsthiksticr Beview, for July, the 
good sense ^f the Victorians might be trusted to indicate their ability 
to manage their own affairs. Violent protection, coupled with a no less 
stringent saltern of direct taxation, brought unpopularity to the Berry 
Government, by the direct route of the podkets of the people. The 
vacillating^ absence of logic in the proceedings of his hiinistiy did not 
inspire confidence. Mr. Berry’s curt dismissal of the whole Civil Ser- 
vice two years ago created widespread distrust, not only in his wisdom, 
but in his knowledge of the rights and duties of his position ; and when 
he again, in December last, proposed to make national money actually 
available on the votes of the Assembly alone — proposal not only over 
and over again shown by the highest authorities in tlie colony and at 
home to be directly contrary to the principles and practice of Engli-)!! 
Parliamentary Government, but also in direct vcrlml contravention of 
the printed Constitution Act”— it was seen that his case was indeed 
desperate. The dissolution was granted on the specific question of 
Mr. Berry’s own Reform Bill, and the Governor almost immediately 
afterwards had to call on Mr. Berry to desist from publicly stating that 
the dissolution was unconditional. The prominent clause of his Reform 
Bill was the clause introducing the plebiscite. During the election 
speeches Mr. Berry threw over this clause by professing to regard 
plebiscite as a clumsy remedy” he hoped would never be necessary. 
It needed not much thought to sec that his case was dei^erate, and 
even rats will leave a sinking ship. 

The new Ministry is composed of the leaders of the late Opposition, 
with Mr. Service at its head, and among the members is Mr. Guthbert, 
who was for some time a member of Mr. Berry’s Ministry, but resigned 
in consequence of the violence of its policy. The reported nugority of 
this Party of Order” is 12 — working majority in a house of 
86 members. The questions to be attacked are Reform, Payment of 
Members, and Protection. The welcome appearance in the Assembly 
of a higher and better educated class of candidates will no doubt satis- 
fabtorily solve these Victorian evils. 

This change of Government will be specially welcome to the capitalists 
of Victoria, and their importance of Ae colony is seen in the good that 
they make patriotic use of their capital. It is not very long since tlie 
foundation stone was laid of the Wilson Hall at the Melboome Univer* 
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fiity — the neceBsary aam of no less than 86,000/. being the munificent 
gift of Sir Samud Wilson. And lately Mr. Ormond, has given the 
substantial nucleUB of JOiOOOI. to found the new (yxinond College” 
in the same TTniTersily. These things recall the Oxford of many cen- 
turies ago— the days of William of Wykeham, and ‘‘the good Thomas 
Sutton.” 

That cricket is not tSie only Bnglish sport that thrives in Australia 
is seen from the fact that no less than 80,000 spectators were present 
on the Melbourne race-course to see the race for The Cup.’* Such 
a total would be no contemptible audience for the Derby; and its 
significance is the more marked when it is borne in mind that the 
whole population of the colony is only one-fifth that of London. 

The adage that history repeats itself has received a curious 
exemplification in Melbourne. When the Gladstone Government 
was in exirtniie it will be remembered that three of its chief members, 
in charge of the Exchequer, the Home Office, and the Public 
AVorks, were caricatured in a play called “ The Happy Land,” with 
the consequent intervention of authority. In Melbourne, when the 
Berry Government was in extremis^ the same play was reproduced, 
adapted to Victorian politics. The Treasurer and the Ministers for 
Education and for llailways were caricatured, and the performance 
interdicted by Government. 

The chief news from the Province bf South Australia is the, actual 
fact of a surplus of wheat ready for export of no less than 400,000 
tons. The shipping of the above will give an enormous impetus to 
the carrying trade. Such a quantity will load three average ships 
a day for four months. This episode will be of much importance to 
the Select Committee of the Home Parliament on grain cargoes. 
At first, of course, the dearth of tonnage has sent freight up, and until 
the balance be restored lower prices for the Adelaide farmer and 
higher prices for European consumers must result. 

Nor is the sole benefit tliis extension of the economical area of 
supply. The consequent prosperity of South Australia has had, no 
doubt^ some effect in enabling riiem, and indeed all Australia, to send so 
generous a contribution to the relief of Irish distress. In this con- 
nection evidence appeared of the incidental economic value of a Crown as 
representative not only of the unity of race, but as the concentrated 
focus of the most reliable information. It was at first doubted, in 
South Australia, whether the alleged distress in Ireland was real, and 
the question was adeed, Does the Queen take notice of it? This, on 
inquiry, was found to bo the case, and confirmation of the distress was 
at once and earily brought home to the whole population. 
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It is well to notice that, in the face of the general division of 
opinion in Australia as to the desirabilily of State aid to religious 
instruction in (Schools, rdi^on has a prominent hold on the people. 
The latest arrangemejit of the F. & O. mail steamexs brought it about 
that their call at Adelaide took place on Sunday, The GovemniGut 
in the person of the^Premier, the Hon. W, Morgan, at onoe protested 
ofSciolly and strongly against not only the builbess inconyenience but 
the desecration which would follow this prospective breach of accepted 
arrangements. 

South Australia is now within 38 days of England and enjoys 
a virtually weekly mail to Europe, and the new postal arrangement*^ 
enable all oorreapondenco to come and go, vid Brindisi, at the same 
rates that under the old system only franked it vid Southampton. 
And commercial communications are further facilitated by tlie recent 
duplication of the cable between the north coast of Australia and tlje 
world-qrstem it joins at Singapore. 

Affairs in New Zealand have passed to the charge of a moderate, 
zealous, and hard-working Ministry. Of late years New Zealand has 
shown the world the great field colonial political life offers for 
individual ability in the case of the prominent career of Sir George 
Grey ; a career resembling closely that of Mr. Berry in Victoria. But 
wLih this tendency to delegate iNl to one name there co-exists, under 
tJie surface, a solid political shrewdness somewhere among English 
masses which always is present to bring about the withdrawal of sup- 
port when even a cherished Minister goes too far. Sir George Grey 
and Mr. Berry have both lost their power. 

Economy is the order of the day with the present Ministr}'. 
Among other measures it is proposed to tax the salaries of the Civil 
Service and to withhold from them a promised increase of salary for 
the present. Such measures are fraught with danger, and, in less 
degree, have the effect of the notorious Black Wednesday in Victoria 
of discrediting the tone of the profession in the colonies. This is 
a serious matter, for in colonies there is no moneyed class to do 
conlidential work at merely nominal salaries. 

The success in the floating of the new loan has given just 
satisfaction ; and as assisted immigration is virtually at a standstill 
most of this money will And its way to the completion of the railway 
system and ibr other public works of a reproductive character. At 
present these works are ahead of the population, but years bring 
people, and when there are sufficient to make due use of thm fiicilities 
an era of great prosperHy will set in. 
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An interesting fiiot for our land reformers in Bkigland is the grow- 
ing tendency smonig New Zealand fanners to rent initead of owning 
the lands tih4^ till. Sufficient access to land, they argue, costs less 
than full-bodied possession. 

There has been some discussion as to the position of the Agent- 
General in Bngland, and as to whether, oonsideriug the growing im- 
portance of his charge, he will not need to have more definite rank, 
and a more determinate official and social positiipn. The Minister- 
Eesident of Canada is only a foreshadowing of what is to come. At 
the same time the Agent-General in England has been warned he must 
not seek for a seat in the Home Parliament. 

The Maories still continue tadtly troublesome, but there is a well- 
organized and powerful force watching the suspected districts. The 
new Property Tax Bill includes one penny in the IZ. on the property 
of the Maori King. This will have to be raised. At the present the 
projected railway from Auckland to Wellington is at a standstill owing 
to threats of Maori riots if it be continued through certain districts. 
Tho whole question is, however, being judiciously managed, and time 
and roads are working rapidly to tlic desired end. 


South AJrica , — Attention continues to be centred on the TraasvaaL 
The Boers* Committee** still sliows signs of life. But the great Boer 
meeting passed off in quiet, agreeing to a series o# resolutions, only 
one of which was practicable, and that ono expressed willingness to 
confer with the other colonics and states of South Afoica os to 
possible confederation. There were most impolitic and unwise threats 
of reprisals against those who had sided with the British. The cul- 
minating point was the resolution to hold another meeting on April 6th, 
and if by that date the British Government had not relented, English 
t)ook8 and documents were to bo everywhere destroyed; English 
speaking forbidden ; and hospitality and protection to be denied to all 
Englishmen. Since then Mr. Paul Kruger has declared for peaceful 
measures, and advocated the discussion of the means of establidiing 
friendly rdalions with the British Government. 

On ^e other side Sir Garnet Wolseley has made a speech distinctly 
unconciliatoiy, but he appears to have considered strong decided lan- 
guage the most suited to the circumstances, and the most suitable to 
combating that uninformed public opinion*’ which the Secretary of 
State rightly considers the real cause of this opposition. He described 
the collapse of Boer power ; declared the annexation finally irrevoc- 
able ; and wound up by pointing out that aH that the Boers had got 
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by their agitations was the distinct lesaon that they were not yet 
capable of representative government. 

The English Party is now decidedly in the ascbndanti and the 
vigorous measures 9i hand for the development of the Transvaal will 
increase this ascendency. Forestry is at once to be taken in hand. 
Meanwhile the great grazing &cilitieB are being made the most of. 
The advent of the T^ite Man has driven off the myriad' grass- 
eaters supplied iiS the herds of antelope, springbok, quaggas, &c., 
and with them have disappeared lions and panthers. These fertile 
pastnres remain ready for stock-raising in any quantity. Facilities are 
being afforded to those prospecting for gold in Secocoenrs country. It 
is noteworthy that somewhere close in this district was the reputed 
gold-bearing coimtry that so excited the cupidi^ and enterprise 
the Portuguese from the very first day of their arrival on the Zam- 
besi three centuries ago. 

The project of a railway which is to connect the Transvaal with llic 
port of Delagoa Bay is assuming more practical sha})C ; and the fact 
that the Transvaal has no seaboard will force forward the question of 
this outlet. The Lisbon Cortes, during its present Session, is to discuss 
the question of the railway and through transit of goods. 

This fiact of absence of seaboard enhances the difficulties of the 
Bevenue Question, inasmuch as but little can be looked for from Cus- 
toms duties. Tl^i peculiarity of the inland states will cause them, in tin* 
coming confederation discussion, all the more to advocate the ado]>ti«>u 
of the internal Free-trade system of the United States. 

Sir George Colley is appointed Governor of Natal and commander 
of the troops in South-East Africa. He will have an anxious, yvt 
withal, an interesting task in watching the working of the arrange- 
ments. 

Tlie new arrangements for Zululand have necessarily a very distind 
effect on Natal, In fact, the Natal Groverment is made the local repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Government in regard to the native chiefs and 
their promises of delivering up arms and cattle and contraband mer- 
chandise, It has long been acknowledged that even in Natal 
itself the custom of monogamy has made but little advance. And the 
destruction of the military constitution of Zululand fahs made it a 
comparative paradise of Zulu polygamy. There is also the directly 
palpable advantage of absence of taxation. Again, a large proportion 
of the Zulus in Natal were mere refugees from the military tyranny 
across the Tugela, This being put an end to they have returned in 
vast numbers to the comparative savage license of their old homes 
and ^vays Of IWing. The consequence has been a very serious drain 
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on tho labour supply of iho colony* This drain is spSoially felt by 
the capitalists and mnployers. Ai^d it so happens that Zululand has 
for some time bM a Naboth’s vineyard to these same classes. It 
is no vronder then that these classes diow considerjible discontent at 
the final arraagementSi which deprive them at once of all hope of 

fresh fields and pastures new,” and at the same time of a considerable 
supply of neoessary labour at home. 

The orgubientB of these classes have much influence in the recent 
tendency of Natal politicians to a policy of isolation. This influence 
may be traced in the demand of Legialative Council for Responsible 
Govemment”-~a demand which seems somewhat ii^congruous and out 
of place for a community lu which there are ten natives of question- 
able civilization to every white man, and which has just been saved 
from a savage Power by the energetic aid of an Empire. The 
self-contradictory nature of such proposals was well exemplified in 
one sitting of the Council, during which two proposals were made, 
tho one that an Upper House should be instituted wherein natives 
were to be represented on an education qualification, and the other 
tliat a summary measure should be passed to compel natives to wear 
blankets, at allbvents when appearing in the main public roads. 

Tho chief news from Zulniand is the vigorous marrying prevailing 
on all sides. The Zulus are conriderably astonished that in our con- 
quest of the country the women and children were spared.^ Thu 
young men, forced from the stringent celibacy or the military system, 
are taking every natural advantage of this fact. The serious conse- 
f][ucnce of this will bo a large increase of population. White people 
are forbidden to settle in Zululand, and the British Government will 
not recognise tho alienation of land to white people. At the same 
time all firearms are declared confiscated to tho British Government, 
and it is probable that mure than half have been delivered up. This 
last order, if rigidly extended to all the natives of South Africa, will 
afford one great pledge of the future ascendency of the White races. 
And it is an order which it will not be difficult to carry out with a 
rigour sufficient for all practical purposes. 

At the same time it is probable that some of the natives will firom lime 
to time, more suo, have firee fights amongst themsdves. There 
was recently such a quarrel, resulting in many deaths, in the South- 
Eastern settled district, and the Swazis and Zulus are net on the best 
of terms at the present moment. The poor supply of firearms will 
render these inevitable frays less murderous, and by the consequent 
exposure of forbidden firearms will also cause both sides to dre^ or 
respect such intervention of White authority. 
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The prospect of vast increase in the na^ve population will necessi- 
tate a guaran^ieed food supply { but the grassy wilds which once 
supported the naw depart^ hd^ds of depWtB^ qoaggas^ and 
antelopes, will afford plenty of rich pasture for Cattle and sheep. 
There need be no^learth of animal food ; no fear of famine. And the 
very presence of a fed population must necessarily result in the pro- 
duction of wealth in some shape or another. 

Twenty years ago the necessities of the Cape trade were met by a 
tonnage of some 6000 tons; now the demand is barely met by a 
tonnage of« 120,000, or nearly twenty times the amount. And one of 
the chief guarantees for the prospective advance of this prosperous 
trade is &e peaceable growth of the native element. But this 
enormous native element will necessitate special management. It 
resembles that of India in the heterogeneous character of its component 
parts ; and these may bo played off the one against another by tho 
means of a single Supreme authority. It seems that such an authority 
had best be a distinct authority in South Africa. 

The Administration, which ultimately takes charge of the districts 
of South Africa, which are practically native districts, must be 
centralized, strong, and independent. The policy it pursues must be 
consistent and uniform ; the natives, by hut tax or other means, 
must support entirely the authority which maintains peace and civiliza- 
tion in their midst ; and the administration of native districts must bo 
free from the interfeftmcc of the enterprise or self-interests of districts 
in which the European element predominates. Thus, alone can bo 
avoided the curses that so often follow on the pushing of dvilizatioii 
among savage races. The rough handling of natives by whites, for 
instance, only occurs when the whites feel their numerical weakness. 
The inhuman cruelties of pioneer civilizers are invariably traceable to 
this fact of a desperate struggle for supremacy. And the steady 
growth of the native in civilization and prosperity is only to be ensured 
by a continuous uniform and strong administration, inspired by a well- 
defined determinate policy. Such is the task of a native dominion in 
the South African States system. Evidence of this need is seen in the 
recent episode of the disarming the Baeutos. These people are among 
the most promismg and docile of the native races. At the present 
„ they possess firearms. To deprive them of firearms ia to raise the 
question, What need have they of firearms 7 The answer is, “ None ; ** 
provided other races ai^e equally deprived, and provided there be a 
Government in the land capable of preserving order and security. 
The Gape Colony Peace Preserration Act of 1878 ’’ is an admirable 
basis of procedure. It empowers the Governor to proclaim districts as 
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areas witliin which no person should have or carry arms or ammunition * 
without a lioencOi unless such person bo a magistrate, justice of the peace, 
or member of Her MqesQr^s regular, colonial police, or volunteer forces. 
It is true that the universal carrying out of such a policy will need 
time and taet« The recent attitude of fhe loyal J^isnto chief, Tetseea, 
should teach the valuable lesson of caution and r discretion in the 
carrying out of a policy which, in the end, is probably an unmitigated 
good. , * 

The question of the control and supply of the native dominions 
is closely bound up with the fact of Imperial aid in the defence 
question in South Africa. There is no doubt qf the energy and 
patriotism of the colonists themselves. No less than one-third of the 
adult male population of Natal were actually under arms during the 
late war. This is altogether too severe a drain on the energy and 
industry of any community. And yet where would even this supreme 
sacrifice have landed the colony but for the crucial aid of Imperial 
troops p The presence of Imperial troops in South-Eastern Africa 
is recognised by all as a necessity, at all costs, for the immediate 
future. 

The colonists of the elder colony were able of themselves to settle 
account with Moirosi ; but outside the limits of ttie Cape Colony the 
native element boasts a far larger miyority. And the English colonists 
in Natal, the Transvaal, and Griqueland West have not only to cope 
with domestic revolts, but also to ward off extraneous attacks. 
The late war will have cost something like 5,000,000^ sterling. The 
best return on the expenditure of this capital is the securing peace for 
the future on the basis of the supremacy this war has se^ed to the 
White man for the time being. 

The Imperial Government has spoken its mind on this important 
question. Hereafter Imperial forces will only be peimanently 
stationed in South Africa as a garrison near C^pe Town for the 
defence of a naval station of great importance to the whole Empire.** 
At the same time the Imperial Government still declares its willingness 
to assist in repelling external attack on our colonies, prmM the 
colonists arrange their own internal defences. 

This question of defence is a main argument for the proposed con- 
federation of the South African States, and there is every prospect of 
its being discussed and arranged in South Africa at no distant date. 
The Sprigg Ministry at the Cape are able and eager to undertake the 
iunctions and responsibilities incidental to that leading position in a 
South African Union which that colony must necessarily occupy. The 
Home Government offer some guarantee for the responsibility they 
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aasmne for tboir settlement of Zulu oflairs by their proposal to take 
a large share in the defence of the oolonial finntiers. Meanwhile the 
Bccretaiy of State baa sent to the South African Governments an out- 
line of a suitable but not necessarily a final scheme, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and posfibly Griqueland West are^ with the Cape, to form 
tlie States of the^Gonfederation, and as fh^ each develop in growth 
tliey may achieve tbe^aelf-goveining privileges already enjoyed by the 
Cape Colony, and administer their own local afiaira under responbihle 
governmentb The various districts of Eafiraxia and the native nations 
of that part of Africa, including those existing in the Transvaal and 
Griqueland West,^must either be brought within one of the provinces 
of the Union or continue to be superintended by q>ecial commissioners. 
Such is the outline scheme suggested. Our only criticism is that 
the latter groups of inhabitants in those districts where the 
native races largely predominate (those districts, that is, which lie 
between the more settled parts of the Old Colony, of Natal, of Ghrique- 
land West, and of the Transvaal), might be grouped together as a 
native domain, and might form the charge of a special administration, 
acknowledged, by the means of representation in the Supreme Council, 
as one of &e provinces of the South African Union. 
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THEOLOGY. 

M li. EDWARD CLODD, who is fsiYOurably known to our readers 
by his attractive little books on the “ C^dhoodof the World ” 
and the Early Religions of Mankind,” has given us apoitrait of Jesus 
of Nazareth, embracing a sketch of Jewish history to the time of His 
1)irth, which approaches the standard of probability that the critical 
mind desiderates.' In it, however, the spirit of supernaturalism is 
volatilized, till the sense of mystery, power, and q>lendour, which 
informs the old Hebrew epic is lost, and we have the bare residuum ol 
fad recognised by Kueneu and Keim, and the authors of the Bible for 
Young People.” We have assuredly no fault to find with this treat- 
ment, which, indeed, from the modern point of view, is inevitable, 
but we warn our readers that in all such works as Mr. Glodd's they 
will find that philosophy has clipped an angers wings.” The story, 
liowcvor, divested of its poetical drapery, is well told, both as to sub- 
st^ice ai|d language ; and Mr. Clodd rarely offends by the employment 
or irrelevant expressions, or crude and violent diction. We could 
wish, indeed, that he h:id not described the Jewish populace as *Hhe 
feather-headed people,” or Jesus Himself as “ pushing His way helter- 
skelter among the traders and money-changers 1” With Mr. Glodd’s 
general reading of Old and New Testament history we are in close 
agreement ; he writes often picturesquely and feelingly of old usages 
and old'beliefs, and his moralising is wholesome and unobtrusive. On 
the other hand, he accepts certain critical conclusions with too much 
rciidiuess, and, now and then, he certainly expresses convictions with a 
coutidenco which we do not ^arc. With his note on the Gk>spels we 
are by no means satisfied ; he speaks of Mark as probably the earliest 
of the four lives. We should say, and our opinion is the result of the 
soundest and ripest criticism, that Mark was almost certainly written 
after Matthew and Lvke. Again Mr. Glodd appears to attach no his- 
torical value to the Fourth Gospel^ yet he tells us that Jesus forgot His 
troubles in the society of Martha and Mary and their brother Ltizarus, 
a purely Johannean representation. There appear, moreover, to be 
some slips or slight blunders, here and there, in his pages. Surely the 
ancient name of Greece was Hellas, and not Hellene, and we are not 
aware that the Hebrew word for angel and star is the same, though 
angels and stais may' be identified in Jewish mythology. Mishna, 


^ ** JdBUB of Nazareth, embraciog a Sketch of Jewish Histoiy to the Time of His 
Birth.’' By Edward Clodd, Author of “ The Childhood of the World,” &c. Loudou : 
C.KegauFaal^Co. 1880. 
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a^n, is rightly enough derived from Shanahj but Shanah does not 
mean leam^ but do a second time or repeat Happily there is no 
attempt in these pages to reconcile sdosoe mik Scnpture. On the 
contra^, the author points to the evidence width the rocks supply of 
the existence of paiif and death before man appeared} to the primitive 
condition of the race, one of savagery, as inooninstent with the decla- 
ration in Genesis of Adam’s pristine purity and happy innocence ; and 
to the consequent denial of the Fall as mtal to the whole scheme of 
redemption formulated in Christian theology. 

Very different is the view of M. Gfodet, whose “ Studies,” gracefully 
translated hj the Hon. Mrs. W. H. Lyttelton, may be regarded as the 
most recent cdhhodox reply to the criticisms of the Progressive School.” 
M. Godet} praised by his translator for originality and learning, is 
well-read, clever, and ingenious, but hopelessly and perversely wrong- 
headed, and not without a defiant reliance on his own conclusions, 
which borders on self-conceit. It does not seem to strike the advocates 
of Biblical authority that when they propose to reconcile Scripture 
with Bcience they in reality substitute their own glosses for the original 
text— -man’s woid for God’s word. When we are told, in the &ird 

study on the Six Days of Creation, in paragraphs of sounding rhetoric, 
of luminous jets and shoreless plains, surging waters and millions of 
days represented by one single day — ^the day on whidi in Genesis the 
creation and division of light from darkness are recorded — it is surely 
the voice of M. Godet and not of God that we are listening tb. 
natural interpretation of the text which makes the existence of light, 
of eveziing and morning, independent of the sun, whose presence or 
absence is the cause of day and night, is set aside for the artificial in- 
terpretation which imports into the text a vibration of the ether, in 
which the sun is in our time the chief agent, but which tnay ham 
formed and propagated its rays of light without the sun and before the 
sun, while the alternation of day and night we are told may have been 
effected by the neutralization of the two opposing kinds of electricity, 
producing hours of dawn, mid-day splendour, decline and cessation ; at 
least it miglU have been so, if antesolar light resembled our Aurora 
Borealis. All this conditional-mood sort of speculation is very unlike 
the simple but grand old imperative of the Hebrew Psalm of Creation. 
The hypothesis, too, is precarious; it may break, as it were, in the 
hand, and, like the reed of prophecy infiict an unexpected wound. At 
present, the undulatory theory of light does not account for all the 
iacts, and if it did, the existence of an undulatoiy ether would not 
necessarily follow. We are not justified in asserting that no other 
supposition will explain the facts. The Aurora Borealis notion is even 
more hypothetica]. M. Godet may some day find his ether sublimated 
into pouentity, and his Northern Lights vanishing in a will-o’-the- 
wisp. To examine all M. Godet’s scientific expedients for the recon- 
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ciliation of irreconcUableB is not now possible ; they are all alike falla- 
cious. For for^ years we have watched the progress of orthodox 
procedure in this weary work of Scriptural Conservatism, from the 
angry rejection of geolc^cal fact, to the impati(>nt desire, as it would 
seem, to escape the late of enrolment in the Btu']>id party,*’ by a pre- 
cipitate acceptance of the last new thing” in science. The natural 
result of all the desperate efforts is to awaken a suspicion, if not produce 
a conviction, of their futility. Buckland’s Chaotic Gap and Six Natural 
Days” hypotheds was abandoned by Hugh Miller. Hugh Miller’s 
<< long period” was crushed out of existence 1^ Archdeacon Pratt. 
Other explanations have succeeded ; but the simple old Hebrew myth 
remains a grand monument of primitive, childlike thought, a granite 
rock which refuses to be transformed by the winds or waves of wild 
and ikncifiil speculation. The Study” which follows that on the six 
days of Creation is still more disappointing. While in Germany the 
Book of Daniel has long been regarded as supposititious, and even in 
England and among the clergy are some who reject its claims, M. Godet 
adheres obstinately to the old orthodox view which destroys the 
. true historical significance of a great patriotic inspiration, and 
degrades Daniel into a kind of waiter on Providence in the 
Court of the Persian Monarch. No attempt is made to meet the 
formidable objections of a host of critics founded on the presence 
of Greek words in the book, its limited historical horizon, its place 
in the Hebrew Canon among the Ilagiographa, its style, language, 
inaccuracies, and its startling apparatus of prodigies. Even M. 
Godet’s admirers must be dissatisfied with his treatment of the famous 
prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, which Sir Isaac Newton called the 
foundation of Christianity. For the distinct chronological data of the 
older interpreters, M. Godet offers them a dateless, shadowy symbol- 
ism, declaring, with magnificent indifference to such trifles as years 
and centuries, that History is the domain of human liberty, and can- 
not be controlled by the sacred numbers three, seven, and ten. Very 
good ; but in this case, what becomes of the mystic period 490 years ? 
and, a still more important question to Biblical prognosticators, what 
becomes of the foundation of Christianity, so muc£ extolled by Sir 
Isaac Newton ? In his Study of Isaiah,” M. Godet apparently recog- 
nises only one prophet of that name. In dealing with liii. ch. Is., he 
is very hard off those who, while interpreting as best they can the 
obscure utterances of the Hebrew Bard, at least offer textual evidence 
for their interpretation. That the Veiled Figure of this dark oracle 
is the suffering Servant of Jehovah, the spiritual Jacob or Israel, the 
ai)pointed Light, Witness, and Teacher of the Gentile world, is a posi- 
tion borne out by Is. xlix. S, 7, where this ideal being is characterized 
as he whom man despiseth, whom the nation abhorreth.” The last 
verses of ch. lii. show us this servant exalted and extolled, yet with 
visage and form marred more than the sons of men; and ch. liii. con- 
tinues, with more detail, the touching portrait thus commenced. That 
the ideal Israel itiiould be called a Man of Sorrows is natural enough, 
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'when it has dlroavly been depicted as a servant despised and disiiguicd 
more than any man ; and if m Daniel Israel is assimiJaiod to a ^uii of 
Man, the individual colouring of Isaiah’s pencil presents no insupci- 
able obstacle to the same interpretation. The portraiture of LraLl m 
exile may appropriately be called a grave, since Ezekiel, accoidmg to 
the usual conception of his vision, ch. xxx'vi, uses this imagery, and the 
plural form of one, If not two, of the words employed by the I'lopiiot, 
IS in favour of a collective apphcation, of an aggregate unity, not an 
individual. On the other hand, the reference of the prediction to 
Cliiist has its difficulties. It cannot be shown that there is ehevvlu le 
in Hebrew prophecy^ a suffering Messiah as Teacher, nor does the 
author of ch. xl.-lxvi. locognise any Messianic king. His subject, too, 
the Speedy Betumfrom Exile, cannot reasonably be held to includi 
Crucifixion of Jesus, moie than live centuries after this event. The 
multiplic.*ition of offspring and the (hvision of spoil with the strong can 
only be made to apply to Jesus by a foiced ailogoiical construction. 

Of the remaining Studies” of M. Godot, that on Job is poor and 
uncritical, while tliat on Solomon is the longest and best of the pui i ly 
Biblical Essays Much of its merit is due, however, to the labouis of 
Ewald and Kenan. M. Godet’s identification of the Shepherd uitli 
Jehovah is neither conect nor original. There is no ground foi 
making the Shulamite a feminine Solomon, and how prepobt roi.s it 
to degrade this voluptuous love-poem into a theological dlegoi j ; how 
outrageous to suppose the infinite Spirit of the Univeise addies'^ing 
the behevei’s soul in words of luxurious passion, Behold, thou uit 
£ur, my love, behold, thou ait fan , thou hoot doves eyes Thou h i^t 
ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse,” dc. The “ Studies” yi t un- 
noticed, the first two in the volume, must pass without comment; oik 
is on the Angels, the other on the Development of Life on tlic 
Earth. 

Science seems destined to intrude into Theology. Even in Mr. J. 
Page Hopps’s spoken meditations,’’ where leligioiis sentiment and a&]u 
ration narrow the domain of dogma, we arc edified with a theoretical 
description of the tiemendous force received from the sun durn ’ 
one day of sunshine.” In general, however, the author adheres to 
hib th^me of the realities of personal religion, and devout natures may 
find pleasure and profit in the half-mystical utterances of a quiet 
rhapsodist, who proclaims hii> conteut with the creed taught by ** the 
still waters” of tlm Hebrew poet, The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century” has more philosophical 
puipose in it, though dogma is still veiled in the drapeiy of an emo- 
tional eloquence.* In a previous Number of the Westminster a notice 
has already been submitted to our readers. We will only repeat here 
that the author takes his stand, prehminorUy at least, on Mr. Mill’s 


^ ** Beside the SuU Waten . Spoken Meditations on the Permanent Xlealities of 
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adiDission that Christ must he provisionally regarded as ‘‘a Man 
(liirgcd with a special, express, and unique commission from God to 
k id mankind to truth and virtue,** that the woik has reached a thud 
i ditiou, and that, after its kind, it is a commendable production. 

Whilo the authors of The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century” 
cvpitiato on the vanous excellencies of the characters of Christ, a 
popular writer, Mr. Thgmas Hughes, selects one trait in that character — 
the Manliness of Chnst — foi illustrative comment and eulogistic appie- 
nation.* We must confess that we have little sympathy iivitli the 
uhooatesof mubculai Cluistunity. We do not think that the spirit 
of Christ was the spirit of an athlete, and though, on the other hand, 
wc aie far from saying thxt Jesus was not manly, talk about the imnhj 
Jesus IS m our opinion an impertinem e, a rhetorical anachioiiism. 
Q'lure 18 a f*dse ring about this, as about all such phrases, when sinii- 
liily misapplied To call Christ “ the Great idealist,” as Mr lluglios 
does, is less transpaiently in piop^ than to call him, as a writei of a 
vciy diffeient school has done, “a well -connected young radical,** but 
It IS iievcrth( less a misapplic ition of language. To designate Jesus 
nianl;^ is an iiielevancy , it is uitroducmg, as it were, a ^scoid into 
tlic liarmony of a hf( of patience, meekness, sorrowful endurance, 
and victorious lesignation, in tin crowning Type of all Martyrdom 
Notwitlistanding oui protest against ihis misuse of language, wc can 
with truth affum that iii the midst of much with which we disagiee, 
tlicre IS sterling matter in Mr. Thomas Hughes's ‘‘Manliness of Chiist,” 
showing that he honours inun the silent heroism than the noi^ deeds 
of aA ostentatious valour We arc glad, too, to see that ho admits 
that Athleticism has conic to be vciy much overpraised and over- 
X lined among us, and ( veil that a society of Athletes may possibly 
tuin out to bo composed of persons deficient in real manliness The 
]>uncipal topics of this very laudable volume are the boyhood, call, 
luinistiy, and passion of Chiist. • 

Methodism does not pioiess to be muscular, but appears to have a 
\ cry good conceit oi itself, since it declares its identity, at least in the 
work before us, with the purest foini of what is generally known as 
Jjvangelicdl truth. The object of a work which evinces some reflective 
|iowoi and considerable reading is to convey the author’s impressions 
of Uic Wesleyan Church and its ministeis,* and, in general, to review the 
position and prospects of the Wesleyan community, and exammo its 
(oiistituent elements and collateial bearmgs m lelation to the age m 
which wo live. The “ Reviewer ” comments on the herilsy which is 
sheltued in the bosom of the Chuich of England, and congratulates 
liimself on the tenacious hold that Methodism retams cm the Divinity 
of Christ, the information of the Scriptures, and the doctrine of Eternal 
J^unishment. Mr. Haweis's Church of Comprehension he pronounces 


s •*The MsnlmesB of Chiiit.” By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of ''Tom 
Browu’a Sohool-Dsya.** London . MaomiUsn h, Co. 1879. 
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a huge scheme of anarchy, and highly disapproves of the practices 
of Bitualism and the dainoiirs of broad Churchmen for a croed 
that may be anything and everything. BecogniaiHg the good that is 
in the Kiglish Church, he deprecates an open attack on it, and main- 
tains that a crusade in fovour of Disestablishment, though joined in by 
younger Wesleyan preachers, would not receive any countenance foom 
the older men to wh0m age and many years of labour have brought 
calm and disi)a8sionate thought The progress and general condition 
of the Methedist community appear to content our ‘‘Beviewer,” 
In the pursuit of the Temperance question; in the promotion of 
education ; in recent economical administrations ; in purity of doctrine 
and independent self-sufficingness, die author contemplates with satis- 
faction the development of Methodism. In fact, with one exception, 
which seems an important one, that of the threatened decrease in 
membership, this cursory review of Methodism in 1879 is in the 
main hopeful 

From the religious life of the Nineteenth Century we now pass to 
the consideration of questions connected with the early manifestations 
of Christianity. There are two works before us, both of which ex- 
liibit research and erudition, and which appear to us entitled to 
respectful attention from the few who are really competent to deal 
with the subjects which they discuss : Mr. Nicholson’s Guopel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,” and Dr. Boberts’s “ Bible of Christ and His 
Apostles.” The problem which perplexes Dr. Boberts was proi)Oscd 
by him fifteen years ago in his Discussions on the Gospels.” v He 
repeats his question in a recently published volume : What lanm^iage 
did Our Lord and His Disciples speak 7” and the conclusion to ,mich 
he comes is that Greek was the language habitually made use of by 
them.' Dr. Boberts has no difficulty in showing that the Jewish 
people, in the time of Christ generally, understood this language. 
Palestine wa#then bilingual. He also is successful in showing that if 
we acc^t the verdict of eminent learned men (Ewald, De Wettc, 
Gesenius) we must allow that the ancient Hebrew had died out of 
common use long before our era. He also finds it an easy task to 
show that Old Testament citations attributed to Christ and His Apostles 
are taken from the ISeptuagint translation. On the other hand, it does 
not necessarily follow from these premisses that the habitual language 
of Jesus and His Apostles was Greek. Admitting that they had some 
acquaintance with Greek, we should still contend that Greek was not 
their familiAr language. As natives of Galilee they appear to have 
spoken a very marked dialect. On the occasion of the denial of his 
Master, Peter’s Gallilean speech disclosed his birthplace ; and on the 
Day of Pentecost the Gallilean origin of the Apostles was probably 
detecteil by some linguistic peculiarity. Paul, though a Greek Jew, 
spoke in the Hebrew language to his countrymen at Jerusalem, and 
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Jesus is represented as speaking Aramaic (Mark v. 41, vi. 34, xv. 84). 
The citation of the Septuagint, in our Gospels, only proves that the 
ivr iters of those Gospeli^ though not exclusively, hkd recourse to the 
Greek version, butnot that Jesus and His Apostles quoted from it during 
the period of His ministry. Dr. Koberts concedes that there can bo 
no doubt that when the Hebrew ceased to be a living language among 
the Jews, the reading of the Old Testament in public was, for a time, 
accompwied by an oral translation or paraphrase into Aramaic.” To 
us it seems probable that this was the usage in Galilee in the time of 
Christ. As the Archbishop of York, however, according to Dr. Roberts, 
expressly declines to argue the question, we cannot do better than 
follow his Grace's example. Whatever be the solution of the difEculty 
we cannot persuade ourselves that Christ and His Disciples habitually 
spoke Greek.” 

The conclusion at which Dr. Roberts arrives would scarcely be 
acceptable to the author of the work on The Guspel according to 
the Hebrews," which wc commend to the consideration of the critic 
and scholar.” Mr. Nicholbon divides his dissertation into three parts 
the first containing the external evidence ; the second comprising tho 
commonly allowed Fragments, thirty-two or thirty-three, of the ancient 
Gospel ; and the third dealing with the internal evidence and con- 
clusion. The Fragments will be found to be copiously annotated. In 
tlio appendices are placed the Probable or Possible Fragments, togetlier 
with various illustrations and critical investigations. The generally 
recognised Fragments of the Gospel were long since collected by Grabc, 
Fabricius, Credner, and others ; and some of our readers may have 
read them in De Wette's liitrbductioii to the New Testament," and 
in Wcstcott’s ‘‘Study of the Gospels." Schwegler in his “ Post Apostolic 
Times " (184G) ; Baur, in his “ Diekanonischcn Evangelien, 1847 ; still 
earlier (1834), Schneckeuburger, and more recently Hilgenfeld, have 
argued in favour of the antiquity of a Hebrew Gospel. The evidence 
for the existence of such a Gospel extends back to the middle of the 
second century. It is attested by Hegisippus, perhaps quoted by 
Papias, and as we are inclined to believe by Justin Martyr. Origen, 
Epiphanius, Clement of Alexandria, who calls it Scripture^ and 
Jerome, all bear witness to its existence. Jerome, indeed, towards tho 
ond of the fourth century translated it into Greek and Latin, which he 
certainly would not have done if it had been identical, as some have 
supposed, with the Gospel of Matthew. In full circulation, as it appears 
to have been about tho middle of the second century, it must have 
been produced at a still earlier period; but on purely conjectural 
ground we are scarcely entitled to date it further ba^ than a.d. 120. 
Of this Gospel there were avowedly two recensions ; the Nazarene and 


B ‘‘IheCkeptiscoording to the Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Anno- 
tated, with a (critical Anidysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating to it.” 
By Edward Byrcm Nidholson, M.A, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Frinoipal Librarian and Supeiintendett of the London Institute. London : 
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the Ebionite, carefully indicated by Mr. Nicholson. The Gospel 
appears at different times and among different parties in a different 
form. Passages are found in it vhich vary from corresponding 
passages in our MattheWj apd passages entirely unknown to it. We do 
not see any proof that tne copy from which Jerome trandated, and 
which seems to havft been a yery full and complete narratiye, was 
identical with the presumed original dating back to the Apostolic age, 
Mr. Nicholson himself admits that some of the Fragments are question- 
able, that they look like an amalgam of our Gospels. There are others 
which in our opinion point to a post- Apostolic ago. We find it im- 
possible to bdieye that Jesus ever said, “ Just now my Mother the Holy 
Sj)irit took me by one of my hairs and bore up on the great mountain 
Tabor.” The detail of the hair is borrowed from Ezek. viii. 3, 
Tabor is never once mentioned in the New Testament ; and the re- 
presentation of the Holy Spirit as the mother of Jesus does not accord 
with that in our Gospels, where Maiy is characteristically so designated, 
but it recalls what is said by Fijaphanius, and indeed by “ Hippolytus, ’ 
of certain heretics. In the Philosophumena^ attributed to the latter, 
we read of an Alcibiadea, who in the time of Calistus came to Rome, 
bringing with him a book which he said was given him by a man nam(*d 
Elchasai, who had it from an angel. The angel was accompanied by a 
female. The angel was the Son of God ; the female was the Holy 
Spirit. We can scarcely doubt that the language ascribed to Jesus is 
no mere idiomatTc expansion of the Hebrew word for Spirit, though 
the common gender of that word favoured the elaboration of the 
strange conceit, but is a primary emanation from a speculative centre 
similar to that irom which the fanciful theology of Alcibiadcs radiated 
at a later period. It is true that the sole historical evidence adduciblc 
makes the Holy Spirit the sister of Christ ; but the mystical imagina- 
tion which represents that Divine Power as the mother of Christ was 
quite as natural, and was probably an earlier conceit. Again, the 
Fragment in which the Lord is said to have given His linen cloth to the 
servant of the priest, and to have given bread to James the Just, has 
a post- Apostolic and an apocryphal look, in spite of all that Mr.NichoLson 
so ingeniously urges. The correction of Judah for Judsa, Mat. i. ; 
the substitution of son of Jehoiada for son of Barachias; the ex- 
planation of the name of Barabbas, the Tnasten' of ilmi pointing to 
the accusative case, as we find it in Mat. xxvii. 2G. Bapafipop 

far from being evidences of originality, only excite our suspicion. The 
corrections seem the almost inevitable emendations of a facile criticism, 
and the etymology in the case of Barabbas appears to be incorrect. 
After every deduction, however, there still remain Fragments which 
may liavo been constituent parts of an original record, and the citations 
in the Clementine Homilies indicate that there was, a.d. IGO, an 
Evangelical narrative which had affinities with.our Canonical Gospel. 
Wc believe many such narratives were in existence prior to the com- 
posdtion of St. Luke’s Gospel, whidi, as Mr. Nicholson is probably 
aware, the author of Supernatural Edigion” now admits was Imown to 
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Marcion a.d. 140. St. Luke cannot well be placed later than the end 
of the first or beginning of the second century; and St. Matthew, 
whom St. Lake uses as one of his sources, must^ we* think, be dated, 
though not quite as we have it now, at a.d., 70, or thereabouts. 
This oldest of the Canonical Gospels, as we conceive it to be, discloses 
by its structural peculiarities its dependence on at) least one precedent 
narrative. But as tlie first Christian community was not a society of 
literary men, and as it hourly expected the return of Christ, such a 
componilion would not be in demand till towards the olose of the 
Aj)OStolic age. The Logia of Fapiils imy have been one of these Evan- 
gelical narratives, a gospel in which the discourses, parables, and 
Ksiyings of Jetue were prominent, and historical recital subordinate. 
This narrative may have been a source of our Matthew, and possibly 
of the Hebrew Gospel, on its first publication. Altered, corrupted, 
augmented with various apocryplial extravagances, the original work 
may have emerged as the Gospel according to the Hebrews, translated 
by Jerome. This is the most we can allow. Absolute certainty there 
is none. Mr. Nicholson’s hypothesis is that Matthew wrote at different 
times the Canonical Gospel and the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or lh:it part of it which runs parallel to the former. He is of opinion 
that there is a slight amount of presumption in favour of the priority 
of die Canonical Gospel, but is disinclined to express a decided view. 
Mt, Nicholson has devoted much time to his ta^, and has employed 
in the elucidation of his subject a vast amount of patient care and 
laborious research, which should, at least, procure him a hearing from 
the most prejudiced of his opjKinents. We think he might have 
exhibited a little loss self-confidonco, with advantage, and have 
criticised with less asperity the autiiors of Supernatural Beligion” and 
the “ New Testament Canon.” Though wo differ from the author of 
the former work, on some points, we by no means concede that ]\Ir. 
Nicholson is always just in his censure. His admission, that it is a 
vfiluablc treasury of quotations from, and references to, early Christian 
literature, is, at least, a testimony to the author’s reading and research. 

From the darkness which envelops the origin of the “Hebrew 
Gospel” wo pass into the light of modern thought, under the guidance 
of Dr. Kalisch, who confers honour on the race to which he belongs, 
and in whom, like a modern Philo, Greek wisdom and Hebrew learning 
are combined.* Hitherto Elalisch has been known to the public by 
his historical and critical commentaries on the Old Testament, his 
Bible studies, and grammatical works. He now appears as a pioneer 
to the ideal world of the still perhaps distant future. His work, ivitli 
the somewhat allegorical title of “ Path and Goal,” contains a discus- 
sion on the elements of civilization and the conditions of Imppiness. 
The Path indicates the method of inquiry to be pursued by* the dra- 
matis persona of the ten dialogues which compose the volume. It 


* Path and GcaL A Diaonssion on tbe Elements of Conciliatioo and the 
Conditions of Happiness.” By M. M. Kalisch, M.D., M. A. London : Long- 
mans, Green & Go. 1880. 
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traverses various philosophical regioDS, having its starting point in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and more particuliirly in lihe Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which, in the opnion of Mendoza (the genial host, at whose house — 
Cordova Lodge — ^native and foreign guesta habitually meet), mainly 
relates to the Enjoyment of Life. The Path, thus opening, leads through 
many lands, but chiefly through those of Jewidi, Greek, German, and 
English thought, excursions into the far Orient bein^; frequent, though 
less continuous. The guests — ^a German doctor of divinity, a professor 
of Biblical literature, a Liberal Churchman, a Christian theologian 
(who had joined the National Church), a Chief Babbi, a Brahman, an 
Imam of Teheran, a Buddhist, a Farsee bishop, an admirer of Greek 
culture, a champion of the advanced school of naturalists, an advocate 
of an ideal Pantheism — agree to “ debate those general ideas which 
are important to all alike as forming essential elements in our actual 
modes of thought, and involving the motives of our daily couduct.” 
Their object is to discover those truths which flow from the consti- 
tution and wants of human nature, and arc on that account uni- 
versal and unchanging. Cynicism, Stoicism, Christianity, Pantheit»m, 
Pessimism, the philosophy of Epicurus, the hypothesis of Darwin, arc 
all in tom examined, controverted, and wholly or in part vindicated. 
Through Idealism we reach the goal. Positive systems of theology 
are abandoned, at least as creeds obligatory on the human race, iii 
favour of principles presumed to be capable of effecting an Eucrasy — 
that is, a happy mixture of mental qualities, a harmony of character 
which is the perfection of culture. The principles thus exalted into 
a universal religion ore the Stoic’s unshaken fortitude through the 
dominion of reason ; the Hebrew’s or Christian’s peace through the 
union of the soul with the Eternal ; the Epicurean’s fearless freedom 
through the conquests of superstitious terrors and beliefs ; the Monibt s 
deep and vivid sympathy with every creature and all creation; 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God — ^thatis, the love of truth, for its 
own sake, with the serene clearness it engenders; the Buddhist's 
humble resignation, compassion, and unselfish benevolence; and, 
lastly, the Greek’s idealism and refinement manifested in beauty 
and art. In the various discussions raised in the volume, the author 
makes a masterly use of his material ; shows that he is, at least, ac- 
quainted with the results of science, and knows the last word that has 
been said for or against Evolution, the old Theology, Hellenism, 
Pessimism, or Pantheism. Ilis strictures on Spinoza’s &eory indicate 
that he has paid great attention to the subject; his knowledge of 
Oriental literature is suiSciently comprehensive ; and his familiarity 
with Greek and German lijbcrature gives grace and light to pages 
replete with weighty thought, always expresi^ in lucid, vigorous, and 
uniiSected language. 

The “Religion of Humanity” is pronounced by Dr. Congreve,'® in his 
Annual Address on New Year’s Day, to be the synthesis destined to 

«« Iteligion of Banumity,” ke. By Biohard Congrm. London : C. Kegau 
Paul & Co. 18S0. 
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•ibsorb Ciitbolicism and Islam, wbicb are bnt rudimentary embodi- 
niciitb. In his survey of Positmst action he includes all who in 
whatever degree olaim that honourable title. Where hie ideal cannot 
be accepted, the tehgion of duty, a noble form in it pIF, must, he says, 
take Its place, and identity of result console for discrepancy in creed. 

Throe bormons on “ Heligion,” by Kev. William Iluine, with whose 
t lie ulo^ Dr. Congreve would have little sympathy, have not much, how 
( ver, that is doctrinally distmctive in them ” The writer, in words 
Miiiple, manly, and eloquent, delivers what he calls the reasonable and 
noble message of Jesus He desiderates two essentials On the side 
of science and inquiry toleration, on the side of life and practice what 
lie has no other name foi but humanity — ^humanity, however, of tlie 
pe that we see in Jesus 

b niguine in the belief that the diiliculties which theology presents 
in our own time will vanibii, Dr Quaii}, in his “Donnellan Lecture,’ 
pr( iclud in the University oi Dublin m the year 1878, reviews the 
* (Question of Evil,” the porplcMtics which are connected with the 
Doctiiucof Divim Bcmvolcncc, the freedom of Man, the Existence of 
Deitv ind Miracles Those who hold hib opinions will probably regaid 
Ills .11 ^iiinents conclusive Like many clergymen of the day, Dr Quarry 
idojits the idea of the indchuitcnesb of the duration as distinguished 
fiom the luimiteness of posthumous retiibution, and takes refuge m 
tlu 11111 evoalcd possibihtics of a future sUtc The author of Universal 
liC stitution” also contends that the Gieck word in the New Testament 
tT ited eiorlasting,” do( s not me in endless but age-long.’* He 
agiecs with Dr Quarry in rciecting the annihilation plan of disposing 
oi the wicked, and insists that God will ultimately save all men 

111 ** Ki markable Coiioborationsol ‘The Law of Ilistoiy*” wehave a 
( unous application of Old Testament Prediction to the eic ntsof our own 
<ijc The mystical period of Daniel, it appeal b, commenced a D 1367, 
when England cancelled the pajmeut of tlic annual tribute to the Pope. 
Diiiurs 134 years ended in the ycir 1801, wh^n the British parlU 
inciitiry dominion w is fully evolved In 1829 the prophetic wall 
\k ^ HI to be built in the enai tment of Roman Catholic Emancipation 
The loity-nine years which its constitution was to occupy, terminated 
on the 12th April, 1878 The liivcnous Bud from the Eist, ut the 
jirophct Isaiah, is the contiDg««ut of the native army of the Empi ess oi 
India, and its arrival in Milu is the piedicted advent of that feathered 
b indit which is the outward and visible sign of the time of the end * 
To such depths of extravagance can the interpreters of prophecy 
d( SI I lid 

Kiligion Three Senoons” By William Home, MA, Examiner in 
Philosophy m the Umvenity of St Andreira^ fto Dund^ . Jol^ Leng & Co 
lb80 

**Rehgioaf Belief,” &o By John Quarry, DD«, Rector of Dononghmoie, 
and C iiion of the Oath^ral of Cloyne Loudon Longmans, Green & Co. 1880 
Id o The Threefold Baate* of Umverwl Beatitution.” Wiiluuns and Norgate 
London ** Remarkable CorroborationB of 'The Law of History,* evolved qince 
December, 1874 ” By the Author of that Work. William Blackwood ft Sons, 
Ediubuigh ft London. 18S0. 
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In our notice of Mr. S. Sharpe’s work, in our last Number, “ The 
Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul,” we inadvertently fell into an 
error in Inch wo confess and regret. Trophimus is not mentioned in 
any of the Epistles of the Captivity to which we referred. He 
appears only in ST Tim. iv. 20, to which our argument precluded 
reference. 


PinLOSOPHY. 

T he late Professor De Morgan, writing in 1863, observed : Other 
revivals are in progress, bobidestlmt of the possibility of commu- 
nication with higher woild« of thought ; among them is the study of 
those minds which have been on the shelves for a century and a hall, 
covered with dust and nicknames,” a statement which has certainly 
hitherto lacked confirmation. The signs of a revived interest in the 
Scholastic Philosophy have been impi‘rce])tible to the general view. 
At length, however, the matter is placed beyond doubt, by the pnblica 
tion of the first of “ four jioitly volumes,” tljc author being encour.igo<i 
to bring his treasures to light, by reason of a supposed wide-««prcdd 
dissatisfaction with the over-rising B<ibel of new philosophies and the* 
universal disintegration of scientific thought ” The kletaphysics of 
the School,” ^ is offered as u re-cast, for the hi netit of this ninetc ciith 
century England, of the phdosophical teaching of St. Thomas Aquin.is 
a systematic model being found m Sudiiz. The whole work will 
consist of nine books, the first three (foinnng the contents of the 
present volume) treat of the Dehiiitiun of Metaph} mcs, Bung, and tJ c 
Transcendcutul Attributes of Being. The remaining six books v\ill 
consider, in order, the Principles, the C.nisea, and the Pi unary Hettriiii- 
nations of Being, the Aiistotelian Categories (two books), and Natnial 
Theology. The author is well awaie of the difliculties of his ta^-k 
Although avowedly a member of a religious order (the hocicty of Jesus) 
ho had scrupulously to keep his theological opinions in the background 
His purpose (that of inducing a better appieciation of the hchool- 
Philosophy) also required the ehniination of all subordinate questions 
and side-issues. Lastly, lie had to overcome the difiiculty of confiic ting 
interpretations of his model philosopher having an equal weight of autho- 
rity m their favour. Although Father Harper dibclaims originality , 
the simple justice must be done him of remarking, that he has sliown 
considerable skill in the production of ajit illustrations, and in dealing 
with tbe modern temper, llis predilection for the medieyal plnlo 
sopher is certainly not due to a mere archaeological bias, or to ignorance 
of the mental movements which surround him. llis Introduction may 
be read with profit by ihose who think life too short for fathoming the 
mystsries of Pure Being, and for making nice distinctions between 
formal and universal Unities. Two of the chief infirmities of the times 


^ **The Metaphysics cf tbe School” By ThooMUi Harper, S.J. 
London : Maomilkui & Co. 1879. 
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are forcibly exposed, excessive receptivity, and the straining after a 
trivial originality. Nothing better has been said against the evil 
sysli^m of filling the youthful mind with unrelated fragnsents of know- 
ledge, or on the growing disinclination to fix attention upon mental 
abstractions. We shall be curious to watch the fiife of tUs unusual 
inciapliysical venture. Although, of recent years, there has been, in 
sonic quarters, an unmistakable tendency to reconsider the claims of a 
jjliilosophy seeing a deeper analysis of experience than physical 
methods were competent to effect, there has been lio disposition to 
construct an d priori Metaphysic. Those who favour the Transcen- 
<]ontalisni of recent German thinkers will hardly seek ultimate repose 
in the Transcendentalism of tlie Angelic Doctor. The strictly formal 
logicians (the class is scarcely numerous) might perhaps help to rear 
the fiihric of such a Neo-ScliulaBticiHm. Father Hai'per promises us 
a criticism of Kant in his second volume ; one would have thought 
such ii review would have been more in place as a preliminary chapter. 
A reasoned answer to the question, “ Is Mi^taphysic possible ?” might have 
rcassun^d those timid natures, which are wont to weigh the chances, 
and to count the cost of a journey, before they undertake it. 

With the present volume of “Problems of Life and Mind,”* philo- 
Miphical .students entei: into possession of Lewes’s latest researches in 
j>hysioIogical Psychology. Three problems are here considered : — 
Mind as a Function of the Organism ; the Sphere of Sense and Logic of 
PV*('ling; and the Sphere of Intellect and Logic of Signs. *Under Mind as 
:i Function of the Organism, such topics are discussed as the laws of 
boiisihility, the Sensoriuin, and the nature of consciousness and unoon- 
N(Monsnebs. In a preliminary chapti*r the autlior utters a protest 
against a fashionable ahu.se of the Law of Continuity, to justify 
liic doctrine of Panpsycliism. As creation is unthinkable, life and 
mind, it is averred, must be ns old as the universe : the factors 
are necessarily contained in the product. The argument is self- 
destructive ; forasmuch as the factors are jointly required to con- 
stitute tlic product, the product cannot resemble the factors. Life and 
mind are expressions of certain highly-complex facts. Let the com- 
plex] t} be reduced, and necessarily the phenomenal modechangos whether 
suhjiK'tivcly or objectively regarded. It is only consistent with this 
point of view that a spirit nul entity called “ soul” should be rejected, and 
also the scarcely less rational conception of a special “ organ” of mind. 
The mental organ can be notliing less than the entire sensitive tissue. 
Certain portions of this tissue may be ideally separated, to indicate 
that their position renders them more liable to be afiected on stimula- 
tion of the organism, but the real sensorium is “ the whole which 
reacts on the stimulation of any particular portion of this whole.” But 
sentience and consciousness are not identical. The reaction may not 
attain the point of white heat, as it were, when the individual becomes 


* “ Problems of Life and Mind.” 
continued. London : TrUbner & Co. 
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distinctly aware of subjective change. The Law of Continuity is duly 
acknowledged. Beflex action is a mode of sentience, is not simply a 
physical phenomenon, but has its place in the subjective order as much 
as the secondary automatic action, which is no less unconscious, though 
only possible as a'sequent of consciousuess. Passing to the next pro- 
blem, Lewes advances the highly^ingenious hypothesis of ** The Psy- 
chological Speeti^bm,” which is an analogical transference of the theory 
of the blending of three different rates of vibration in each colour- 
phenomenon (tii^resulting perception, red, green, violet, obtaining its 
special character by the predominance of one of the quantitative values) 
to the mind as a whole. In other words, feeling, thought, and will are 
not three ultimate simple phenomena, but compound ; to the predomi- 
nance of pleasure or pain, discrimination and assimilation, or desire, 
merely being indicated by those terms, as an emotive, a cognitive*, 
and a motor element is invariably present. It is impossible, within tin? 
space at our disposal, to call attention to all the important points of the 
duGUSsion on the Spliere of Sense and Logic of Feeling, but the chiipter 
on Sensation and Perception” may bo mentioned as particularly sul'- 
gestive. The careful presentation of the evidence for the statcnient 
that sensation is not a simple but a highly-complcx state’* alone dis- 
pels a host of false theorising, and throws a Hood of light upon the 
more familiar, but not therefore best understood, portions of everyday 
experience. The final problem, the Sjihere of Intelloct and the Logic 
of Signs, is only a fragment, but a coin])letion of the book which could ill 
have been spared. From the grouping of sensations resulted Inuigi * 1 , 
the Logic of the lower animals rising no higher than the association of 
mental pictures. But a fur higher stage is reached |wheu picture- 
language can be dispensed with, and conception can take tho place of 
Imagination. Abstraction is only possible through the Logic of Signs, 
in which ideas are substituted ior sensitions. The social factor here 
comes into play, that all-important condition of mental progress, whose 
influence would doubtless have been illustrated with great effect had 
the author lived to deal with the higher emotions and moral conscious- 
ness. Although his work was incomplete, it would be dillicult to name 
another of our countrymen who, in recent years, has done more to clear 
up our ideas on tho essential and fundamcutal processes of mind. 

But physiological Psychology, though much, is not all. When we 
have displayed the germs of intelligence, and traced the progr(*ssiou 
from vague sentience to definite imagination, from imagination to re- 
])resentative tliought, we have not got to tlie heart of the mystery of 
experience. In describing how, idl that appears has come to take 
such and sudi a shape, we do not solve the problem— Why is there, 
and what means Appearance 7 Such at least is the affirmation of 
Professor Adamson,* who charges Lange with overlooking, in his csti- 
motion of the Kantian philosophy, the distinction between a science 
of Empirical Psychology, and a Theory of Knowledge. The work, in 


3 « On the Philosophy of Kant.’* By Bobert Adamson, M.A. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 1879. 
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which this is the ever-recurring note, consists of four lectures delivered 
before the Uuivorsily of Edinburgh by the holder of the “ Shand Philo- 
sophical Fellowship.” The signs of the times, the kcturer thinks, 
point to a reconsideration of the Kantian problem, whether in the arti- 
ficial form, How are synthetic h priori judgments ^ssible ? or in the 
equivulent, and more suggestive phraseology. How ^ Experience pos- 
? This leads the Professor to give a connected account of the 
Critical Philosophy. The main points are firmly grasped, and although 
highly condensed, the statement of the relations of the several parts is 
so just that the “work may be safely recommended to any student desir 
ing to obtain a general view. Professor Adamson has not only read 
very widely in connection with his subject, but, what is by no 
means a necessary consequence, has emerged from the perusal of 
tJie commentatory with a clear and consistent conception of the philo- 
j'Ojihical labours of Kant regarded as a whole. Although, how- 
er, our author has taken up the cry Back to Kant,” it is not for 
the sake of the dogmatic outcome of the throe mtiqwtSj but because 
th(* Critical imalyses indicate a correct ap])reciation of the great problem 
of philosoj)hy. Development of philosophy through Kant is the true 
note, but that not in the sense of the scientific Noo-Kantiana The 
fourth lecture is chiefly devoted to showing that recent attempts to 
construe Criticism are mis-interpretations of its purport. Simply to 
read Modern Science into Kant is to mistake altogether the nature of 
tin* qu(*Htion the latter proposed to himself to answer. Not the least 
valuabli* portions of the book are the appended notes. The statements 
of the text are theridn often advantageously amplified. 

An unquestionably able book, albeit one very difilicult to deal with, 
Mr. Oyples's “ Process of Human Experience.”* Lewes thought he 
haw a way to regain an interrupted fellowship with unfaltering be- 
litwers in the value of a First Philosophy, by proposing to treat Meta- 
physics by the methods of science ; but our present author is even 
more sanguine and catholic, his conviction apparently being that the 
great dogmas, accepted in faith by men of former ages, were guesses 
at truth, which a future positive science will verify. His book ac- 
cordingly naturally divides itself into two parts. In the one he is 
on the ground of universal experience, endeavouring to give 
u more precise expression to the admitted facts of physiology and 
l)syc*hology; in the other, he is trying to find loop-holes in 
life house of Souse by which to admit the aforesaid guesses 
onr imaginative ancestors. In the actual working out 
of lus subject these distinct aims are not strictly separated, the 
author’s anxiety not to omit any possible aspect of the great pro- 
blem of knowledge making him somewhat forgetful of the advan- 
tagt* to the reader of a strictly logical arrangement. Mr. Cyples 
iully^ admits that every mental fact has a material correlate, the 


^ ‘‘An Inquiry into the Prooess of Human Experienoe, attempting to set forth 
its Lower Laws, with some Hints as to the Higher Phenomena of GonBciousnesB.” 
By William Cyples. London : Straban & Company (Limited). 
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expression for the physical side being the ‘‘ Neurotic Diagram/’ signi- 
fying that ‘ for every sensation, idea, d c , with their associated fee hugs, 
there must baa specific configuration of physiological activity in tiu 
sensory-cerebral system, comprehending within its lineal and superhci il 
limits such-and-sdeh central molecules and such-and-such filiics, tlie 
intercommunication being very complex in adult expentnee ” The 
i^o 18 actualizedf or conditioned by this segregated actiiity of a iiortion 
of the Executive System, but there is no saihcicnt justification i )i du 
assertion that the Ego la thereby constituted. Although the Ego scenic 
devoid of the faculty of creating sensations, and thciefoie appirently 
only phenomenal, there is the ii resistible tendency to frame tlu uni(]n( 
conception of ‘ personality” Suppose, then, ue start the bold h)pc- 
thesiB that this tendency is the testimony to an earlier state of thiinrs, 
when the Ego really was creatis e, enjoyed a preiogativeof which it souk 
unknown ^Kriod, and for some unknown ic isun, it was stripped ^ ( in 

this supposition be supported by any show of evidence Well, theit 
are certain men who'^e egoistic aetudi/itions seem to tian«(cLiid tlu 
bodily conditions ‘ Thtif stty that if when f/i/s full limit of ifu i < 
of htriutUKS uieaihed^ that be ampliation' in the Lqo^aLawoi a 1 out 
lonm into play by uhith apositm mu ease of physital eniiqy is (pun ’ 
The great Itaj) in the daik has been t ikeii Will neci ssiutc s inodi- 
hcation of stiuctuie, and thl^ incvitibly implies additions to tin sum- 
total of physical eneigy ” Such wlditions, howevei, have not is y t 
been detected A furthci hypothesis miy be invoktd to expliin tins 
constancy in the quantum ot energy What il, while fiesh cn(i..\ is 
being introduced into our mundane system, m equal stock isUmg 
removed^ Men have in all ages Ixlicted in a eontmued person ti 
exibtcnce after death If this nivohcs the abstiaction oi a uiiun 
subtle struct UTG in constant process of formation witliin the pil]>il>Ii 
oiganism, such stiuctuic iniy embody th^ equnakiit of the cm 
supplied to the aspirant \\c confess we do not clearly appieliend 
our author’s meaning here The argument would seem to inijily thai 
immortality is only in store for tlu aiistocriry ol souls, the is])ii nits 
pai ercellence, but even so fancy is sti ingi ly exercised by alti m])t 
mg to depict the varying “structiuahzitions ’ Wlwt is tlu 
minimum attenuation of a spiiitual body ^ We haidly think, 
however, that the author cont< mplitcs this limitation of immoi 
tUity to a select few, but then it is not easy to see how tins 
balance of energy is cflectcd, unless, mdeod, it be borne in mind that 
It IS fail ly open to those who affirm a supremo personal an anger of 
thing', to say that, foi consideratiotui aiising out ol the higlier c motion il- 
experience, it may be part of the plan that the mathematuian slnll 
be baffled,” a plan whicli might be still bettei execute^d by fiusti itiiig 
tlic scientifip impulse ab i/utWf and spaiing humanity the painful 
trouble oi trying to road an undccipheiable lecord of aujiposed law 
and order. Desp.te the hcenso of hypothesis, which Mr (J^ples 
permits hiinsch, and the excessive attempt to put new cloth on old 
garments, it must be allowed that his book is well worth icadinu 
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At all times the author is fiaiik almost to a fault lie is determined 
nut to le ive anything unsaid lie is too genial to dismiss the dreamer 
if he really liave ikith in his own dream, and yet too penetrated with 
the questioning spirit of his age to leave any ob]ection unanswered 
The searching criticism he will undergo will, no do ibt, moderate his 
tendency to take versatility as a criterion of truth. Versatility of 
I onduct, as fortilify in framing hypotheses, is freqiic^ itiy the mark of a 
supcrioi nature, but the “inspired in«idman,” while stimulating a 
sluggish imagination, may r itlier hinder than help the edicti^e e\cicis( 
of our percipient and ]U(lici il tarultics 

l)i McCosh is dissatisfied with the ordinary accounts of the Emotions ® 
and h is accordingly f( It compelled to supply what he n girds 
IS a desideratum iii Meiit il Science His analysis of an Emotion 
d Kits lour elements — 1 in ipjKtcnci 2 an idea, d excitement with 
itticliment or ie]mguinc(, 4 an orginic itlcction Appetences mthc 
Theory of the Will, aic iisuall} cilh d Motives They ate the ultini ite 
s]iiiiigs of action It will thou fort surpiise the reader to learn thit 
tlur< 11 c no less thin eleven piiiiiii} ipp fences, of which the love of 
])li isuii, 01 iversiou to ]mii, is mercl} one of a list which includes 
‘ Ti'itcb ind Talents teinliiig le> ict,” loic of wealth, and moral senti- 
minis TJic ‘•ccond element is the lek i oi an ob|crt, which will be 
le idily gi inteel, the idnil element being that which defines the 
ippctinec But whit is',igndied !>> the tluidclemcni ^ “This exeitc- 
iu lit, with the litti ictiono inel i cpiilsions ib the eemseious clement iii 
the ci^otiem’ bicitliei the “ip]u fence * nor the “idea” then is 
i niseious Vhit Dr Ale Cosh sciiiis t) bo liming to e xpress is the 
iiituibity of the before mentioned eknicnts but, il so, he has not 
1 ) 1*11 too c ireful in las linguigc I^astly, we have the oigiiiie 
ill* ction, whose sett “ see ins to be sumewhcie in the c^ebriim, whence 
it inline iiccs the lie rvous a ntres * It ib nnjiiopci to call “ the^nerious 
ilTt ction a correlate oi the cmition They iie two things, eidi 
witli Its properties, acting iiid ic uting on e icli other” This is 
])1 iiu, ji not inti lligiblc, n])c ikmg 1 1 i\ing in il} seel emotion in general, 
>117 autlioi piocecds to cl issilication ind dosciipliou The prim iry 
eln isiou IS into Emotions dirce te d to in iiumatc objectb. Emotions c illed 
torth by in ininiatc ol))ccts, ind comjilcx Emotions The first group 
includes i egret, moial approbitioii, auger, )oy, and surprise, ind 
e xcludea lo\e m all its vaiicties, which comes under the head of Com- 
ple V Jhnotion The seeotiel mam division is eoexteiibive with ^Esthetics, 
iiiiiiiito objeets apparently not exciting the feehng of the Beautiful 
Altli )ugh thoic aie many useful tiuths fche.itous]y expressed, which 
we c uiuot hear too often, it is impossible to look upon this book as 
lu in) sense a contiibution to Mental Science The beat in it is 
by no means new, and cten as i soeoudhand treatise it is poorer thin 
It might have been, owing to the authoi'b aversion to the labours ol 


‘‘Tlio EmotiotB* By James McCosh, 1) D , LL.D London MocmiiUn 
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die physiological psychologists. A treatise on the Emotions, which 
distinctly refuses to seek light from the student of Evolution, cannot 
count lor much, in this obscure field of researdi at the present day. 

This hroeliure * is intended as a supplement to the author’s larger 
work “ Uebej: die Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele,” pub- 
lished in 1871. It is a useful account and oritioism of certain recont 
observadons in Psycho-physics. It is most detailed on the Theory of 
Vision. In opposition to several older writerS| the author contends 
that the eye can have a sensation of black just as positive as that of 
white^ or any colour. The sensation may vary in intensity, never 
reaching, however, the force of the impression of white, for the re.*ison 
that the latter, especially when called forth by external light, is 
usually accompanied by other sensations, partly muscular, which 
effectuate a stronger mark in consciousness tlian the bare sensation 
of black. There is nothing similar in the sense of Hearing. The ear 
cannot hear silence. Absolute stlllueas would require absolute absence 
of stimuli, whereas the sensation of black results from stimulation of tiu* 
optic nerve, only not a stimulation by light. * Exner has set up the 
hypothesis that certain lower animals, us insects, and even higher ones, 
as deer, do not perceive objects until such objects arc in motion. 
Herr Cornelius believes the explanation of the facts alluded to to be, 
that such animals only perceive the scene before them as a whole, but 
that when the scene is disturbed by a b])ecial object being displaced, 
their attention is aroused, whence the signs of alarm, &c., as if they 
actually perceived the particular object. A few remarks pn tho 
Freedom of the Human Will, as looked at by the light of psycho-physics, 
conclude a suggestive little fianiphlet. 

If we have any fault to find with Dr. Aveling’s little book,^ it is that 
it is almost too optimistic in its emotiomd colouring. Although 
totally unaffected by Mr. Mallock’s vaticinations of the evils into 
which, under the influence of the scientific spirit, we are drifting, 
and utterly disbelieving in his cure for such ills as do exist, we do not 
see sufiicient reason for believing that the world is moving very fast 
to its Paradise. The pamphlet will no doubt serve a usefiil purpose, 
lieing in the main the answer of common sense to on ill-considered 
and hysterical attempt to subject the world to a system, whose part in 
organizing social life has long been played out. 

Mr. Lloyd’s Essay* gives evidence of a thoughtful and discriminating 
mind, and will serve as a useful introduction to the study of 
Mr. Sully 's elaborate treatise. The account of German Pessimism is 
necessarily inadequate, and perhaps hardly gives the reader a suf- 
ficiently forcible idea of the strength of the position ; but the remarks 


« “ZurTheorie der Wechselwirkung swischen Leib und Sedk'* Yon C. S. 
Cornelius. Halle a/S. 1880 (David Nutt). 

7 ‘^e Value of this Earthly Life.” A Beply to “Is life Worth Living 
by W. H. Mallook. By Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc., F.L.S. London : Free- 
thought Publishing Company. 1879. 

s Pessimism ; A Study in Gontempomy Sociology. By B. J. Lloyd, B.A. 
Liverpool: Heniy Young. 1880. 
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relating to English Pessimistic proclivities or antipathies strike us as 
very much to the point. The remark is suggestive that Pessimism is 
the naturiil philosophy of thinkers, who draw their pr^icnl conclusions 
from the murrow observation of men of genius, of tiiose who are 
‘‘ morally, intellectually, and aesthetically in advance of their contem- 
poraries;” but the statement must not be too readily accepted, that 
Pessimism is usually the outcome of a disappointed experience. 

Dr. Zeller’s classical “ History of Greek Philosophy” is being bit 
by bit made accessible to the Knglidi reader,* and we trust the time 
is not remote when it will be possible to procure the whole work in 
a uniform edition. At present there arc still lacking the review of 
the Aristotelian system, and the very commencement of the History. 
Dr. Zeller’s account of Stoicism is exceedingly thorough, and there is 
no part of his work more useful to students of Greek Philosophy. 
During the ton years which have elapsed mnee the publication of his 
first edition, Mr. ficichcl has had ample opportunity to revise his work, 
and the translation as it now reads appears to be all that could be 
desired. . 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

E ight years ago the Duke of Somerset published a somewhat 
foolish book under the title of “ Christian Theology and Modern 
Sceiiticisni.” We do not think that the volume before us* will increast* 
his literoiy reputation. Indeed, it has already been greeted with such 
a howl of abuse, that there is no object in our trying to assume 
a prophetical character. Putting aside all consideration of substance, 
the harsh and jerky style, aggravated by the manner in which 
the sentences are divided off into short paragraphs, interlarded with 
(juotations, is enough in itself to deter even a diligent reader. But 
if the form is bad the matter is worse. One would imagine that the 
Duke of Somerset had written his book in the days of James Mill, whose 
doctrines are his bHe twir. There is not a trace of consciousness that 
the old methods of treating the questions to which the book is devoted 
are entirely out of date. The State is looked on as a mere abstraction — 
as a simple aggregate of isolated individuals. That the new as^ct given 
to social questions by Mr. Herbert Spencer and other modem sociolo- 
gists has any bearing on the fundamental conceptions of which he dis- 
courses, does not seem to have occurred to the Duke, much less tliat 
the whole subject has been exhaustively discussed by German writers. 
Nor does he appear to greater advantage in applying his ideas to tlie 
concrete questions of English politics. The speculative conclusion that 


* “The Stoics, Epiouresins, and Sceptioa.” Translated from the German of 
Dr. E. Zeller. By Oswald J. Beichel, B.G.L. and M.A. A New and Revised 
Edition. London ; Longdikns, Green & Co. 1880. 

^ “ Monarchy and Democracy. Phases of Modern PoUtica** By the Duke of 
Somerset, K.G. London : James Bain. 1880. 
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the extension and reform of tlio franchise in ] 832 was a stop which 
will soon disclose its results in ignorant mob rule is not likely to 
coniDiend itself, cny more than the summing up of the cHhractor of 
James Mill, who is said to have bated monarchy, loathed all 
churches, detested social rank, envied the rich, and desired to sub- 
vert die political and ecclesiastical institutions of the realm/* The 
tone of these words Very fairly represents the tone of the book. 

The Professor of the Science of Education in the University of 
Bologna is the latest contributor to the theory of the subject.^ As 
might be expected from the circiunstance that its author is of some 
ri'putation in Italy as a psychologist, his book is dominated by 
]>sychological ideas ; that with regard to which he is most exercised 
being the conception of the individual as a part of the social organism 
and as reacted on by his environment. Indeed, of all the, writers to 
w'hom he refers, Mr. Herbert Spencer, ns represented by his book on 
education, seems to have inlluenccd Professor Siciliani most. After 
an historical account of pedagogy, the author examines at some length 
the views on this branch of science of a variety of writers, including, 
among Englishmen, Messrs. j\Iil], Bain, and Spencer, iinishing with an 
exposition of his own views, a sketch of the ]>reseut position of the 
subject in the Italian universities, and a number of siiggestioiiB for its 
promotion in the hiture. 

With books of the description of Mr. Escott’s,® we cannot say that 
we have in general much sympathy. Mr. lCs<jott tells us in his }ircfa( ( 
that his object is to present as com])lete and faithfxd a ]>icture <if 
(k)iitemporary England as the liiuits of his sj»aco and Ojiportunity 
allow. After reading through his two volumes, wc are constrained to 
ask what his object was in doing so. If the book w'as meant as an 
Encyclopedia of the subject it is a failure, in so far as it imparts 
little that was not already known to most })eo]>le. If it ivas intended 
as a record of Mr. Escott's personal iruj^ressioiis, we would tljcn ask 
why Mr. Escott should cx])ect us to be interested in his personal 
inijiressions. M. Taine has, no doubt, written a very interesting book 
about England, but the book is interesting because M. Taine is a re- 
presentative foreigner, whose concrcU^ conception of our national life 
cannot fail to excite our curiosity, even if wu learn nothing from it. 
But it is ^)lain that an Englishinuii wTitiug on the same subject is in 
an entiftily different position. Wc presume, however, that Mr. 
Escott ’s “ England** falls within the first of the two alternatives, and was 
meant to convey information simply, a presumption which is strength- 
ened by the circumstance tliat some of tlie chapters have been 
writlon, not by Mr. Escott himself, but by specialists. The two 
volumes contain together tliirty-onc chapters on various phases and 
forms of English life, regarding which the information which they 


^ '^LaSciensadcU' Educazione.*' Per Pietro Sioiliani. Bologna: Nicula Zani- 
chelli. 1879. « 
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convey appears to be, so fir as it goes, carefully and accurately com- 
piled But while we do the book the justice of saying that it is well 
written and readable, we must again protest that murder to be of the 
least use it would necessarily extend to twenty volumes rather than 
two 

Wc have a strong objection to attempts to make questions of con- 
ten ipoi ary politics Sk subject of scientific tieatmeut The nitun of 
the subject precludes the analogy winch might be drawn from othei 
bi inches of ktiowlcdgi, and precludes at the same tunc, at least iii a 
countiy where Goveinmont by party is of the essence of the iclminis- 
tritivf system, the setting up of any abstract standard of criticism 
The book before us,^ wliuh is No 2 of the “ Practical Politics” seiics 
jb a good illustration of fins The series, althougli issued under the 
msjuces of the “ ]N itioiial Liberal Federation,” professes to aim simply 
at ifFording iniurmation on subjects ok ])olitical impoitance, with tin 
design of stimulating inquiry and iidiiig in the formation of sound ind 
iiistiiictcd public ojunion with a view to this veiy desirable Ltopian 
(ondition Mi Grint Duff of all peisons, was asked to wiitc i 
scientific and imp irti il account of the principles of Foreign Polic} 

N )W, no one who li is not been m the ( abinet h is jiaid moie attention 
to 1 oingn Aft ms thm Mi (rrint Dnfl-, and accordingly it is only 
whit we should hive evpiclccl when wc fand him in the first part of 
this book caunciitiug in a scholaily fisliion most excellent principles 
ioi tin idinimsti ition o( the business of the Foreign Ofhcc So 
ixcclleiit iro these j»rim iples, th it, if we mistikc not, nearly every 
hoicigii Sccutiry ol this ceiituiy h is considi red them to be csj cci illy 
Ills own, ind almost every ()p|)osition h is thrown it in the teeth of the 
C ibinet 111 powei that thcyhivt filled to follow them But it is 
j ither too bid tint Mi (ii lut Duff should proceed to the verification 
of a pnon leasoning, the tnith of viliich nobody doubted, by ad ling a 
second put to his jiiuiphJct in the form of an exposition of the inca- 
p ic it> , 111 tilt liglit of Ills st lud ud, of JiOids Be iconbhcld and Saliduiry 
The iJlusii itioii would hive in idc in admirible speech to the aiithoi’s 
cmstitiunts in the ISoitli but it will not be so much apprccntcd is an 
cMuipleof Mr Mills “ Ale ihods ’ When it is state d that tin best 
luciiis ol obi lining a cliss fiom whom to select the occiq iiits ol 
eh|>lomitic posts would be i competitive examination, wc doubt mueh 
whether Mr Gi int Duff will had in my to agree with him, ilthough 
most people will concui iii the opinion thit the opeiations of tlic 
diploniitic coijis should bt cxtciidccl more widely thm at present 

“ 1 reo Land * is i wcll-incmt book • With many of the aigumeiits 
wc entirely agiec, and with its gciici il scheme there is no fiult to I e 
found It coijtams much useful iiifoimation, and exhibits uumistsk 
inle ti acts of a good de al ol haid w ork Perhaps it is tins veiy cii c nm- 
staiicc which makes tlie slov enly slips, which occur so fiequcntly in 
Its piges, irritating Mi Ainold professes to deal with a highl} ti ch- 
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nical subject in the capacity of a man who has explored all its subtle- 
ties and succeeded in reducing them to the most simple ])ropoBitio]is, 
an undertaking ofi his success in which we cannot congratulate him. 
As we have already said, the plan of his work is excdlent. He iirst 
shows, in answer to the question, Who has the land ? that the landed 
property of the United Kingdom is accumulated, as to four-iiiths of 
its extent, in the hands of probably not more than 7000 persons. He 
tlieu goes on to point out that by far the greater number of these 
persons are mere life-owners, who have consequently little interest in 
impro^dug the soil, even if they have capital with whicli to do it. In 
the last chapters of the book he contrasts the condition of things m 
tliis country, which hq traces to these facts, with the results of pi'usant 
proprietorship abroad. The intermediate ciiapters contain a popular 
treatise on the Land Laws of England, with I^lr. Arnold's suggestions 
for their amendment, which are just those ot the majority of reformers 
in this direction. It is here that the book is inaccurate. A tenant in 
tail, with the consent of his grandfather and father (the tenants tor 
life under the settlement), or if boUi are dead, by his own will, can 
execute a disentailing deed, and lo ! the land is free again, and he is 
absolute possessor. The law books call his tenure thus obtained * a 
base fee,* but that does not matter.” We have always been under the 
impression — ^which we believe to have been sluu-cd by her Majesty’s 
Judges since the date of the “Finos and Recoveries Act” — that “ the 
tenure thus obtained** was distinguished by the very fact of its 7Wt 
being a base fee. Again, Mr. Arnold need not abuse the Report of the 
receni Royal Commission before taking the trouble to understand its 
.suggestions. There is on page 163 a strange blunder as to the meaning 
of their recommendation of the ap])ointiuout oi‘ a rcqiresentative in the 
real estate of a deceased person. On 231 it is said, “ 1 shall prop6se, 
also, that the limitation for investigation of title be reduced to twenty 
years. It will perhaps be contended by Mr. Joshua Williams and others, 
with regard to this limitation, that it would prejudice the interesth of 
certain persons entitled to reversions under existing settlements. It miglit 
be possible to retain, in those cases, the fony or longer years’ limita- 
tion until the expiry of the existing settlement.** Tiie very object of 
the investigation being to discover whether the title comes witliin the 
category of “ those cases,** comment on this proposition is superfluous. 
Th(> other chapters in the middle of the volume abound with simibir 
crudities. The best that can be said of them is that they succeed in 
making a dry subject appear interesting. 

It is with more satisfaction tliat wo record our impressions of a book 
with a title similar to that of Mr. Arnold’s, which forms No. 3 of the 
“ Practical Politics” series.* Mr. Shaw liofevre has constituted him- 
Bfdrthe champion of the extreme jiarty in relation to the land question, 
and the close attention which he has of late given |p the subject cer- 
tainly entitles him to write about it. The preMt pam phlet is in sub- 

* Freedom of Land.” By G. Sbaw Iiefevre, M.F, London : Maomillan dc Co. 
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stance an essay on systems of Land Tenure in this country and abroad, 
and is publislied, as we are told in the preface, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Chamberlain that a popular treatise on the subject would be useful 
with a view to the next General Election. We doubt very much whether 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is right in laying such exclusive stress on the ])re- 
vailing system of land tenure as the cause of the accumulation of real 
estate in this country. The land laws are probably^rather to be regarded 
as effects than as causes ; and, though no doubt they have a strong 
reactionary influence, it is difficult to see how the problem of their 
reibrmation can be })ro])erly separated from that of the reform of 
Local (jb>vernmeot and County Franchise, which have had much more 
influence in preserving the existing condition of things than tlio subor- 
dinate circumstances of tenure. One is inclined to question the ciiica- 
cies of the results to be derived from Mr. Lefevre’s proposed partial 
liiuLtation of the power oi' settlement, so long as these causes remain in 
full operation. The chapter on Ireland is one of the best in the book, 
and contains some valuable remarks on the Irish Land Act. By-tlie- 
way, why is it that all the popular writers on the subject will persist 
in confounding the terms entail*’ and ** settlement” by using them 
as convertible I Settlement and entail are really totally distinct modes 
of limitation of estates, the former of which applies indifferently to 
})otli realty and personalty, the latter to realty alone. The confusion 
])ervades this otherwise very accurate work, a circumstance which is 
the more surpiising from the fact that its author must have made a 
tolcTably exhaustive study of Kciil Property Law. 

Mr Osborne Morgmi’s piiniphlet^ deserves especial attention. For 
two years he presided over the Hch^ct Committee appointed to inepire 
into the Land Question, and he now places before the public the result 
of his deliberations in u less barren form tlian in tlie Report which bears 
his name, and which wxis ado])ied by a majority of the Committee, 
liis prciposals appear here in a mncli more radical light than wc would 
gather from that document, iucluding as they do the adoption of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s princijde of ] prohibiting settlements on unborn jicrsons, 
and :ilso the annexatiou to the estate of a tenant for life, of full ])owcrs 
of disposal of the lee simple, a scheme which tlie Government has 
followed out in detail in the Bill *now before the House of Lords. 
These thirty-two pages are a much more reliable exposition uf the 
points to which the attention uf Real Property Law reformers must be 
directed tlian anything we have yet seen on the subject. They are 
fr(»e from the slovenly mistakes and misstateni^ts with which tlie pagv^>R 
of most of tiie ])opular writers on the question abound, and they are 
written by a man who is familiar with the law, both on its practical 
and its theoretical sides. 

Sir Arthur llobhousc has republished under the tide of “ The Dead 
Hand” ^ seven essays read on various public occasions. The majority 

7 “Tjaud Law Reform in England.’* By Geoige Osborne Morgan, Q.O., M.l*. 
London ; Chapman & Halj^ 1880. 
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of them deni with the subject of charitable foundations and endow- 
ments, but there are two which ore devoted to the “ Married Womc n’s 
Property” and “ liund Questions” respectively. All seven agree in this 
that tliey point out abuses, and in every case suggest very thorough- 
going measures ot refbrmation. Perhaps the most valuable are those 
which are devoted to the operation of the Dead Hand ” in relation 
to charities, and in ^hich the author enunciates the principles which 
should in his opinion regulate judicial control of foundiations. We en- 
tirely agree with him that the distinction between property settled to 
public and that settled to private usc^s, in respect of the power of the 
settler to render the former practically inalienable, is a blot upon the 
jurisprudence of the country, which calls for radical alteration in the 
law. That the powers of the Chancery Division and of the Charity 
Commissioners are extremely inadequate is clear, not merely from the 
examples which he cites, but also from more recent litigation. The 
remarks on the economic aspects of the present position of married 
women are a valuable contribution to the literature of a subject which 
has hitherto received too little attention, and is only now coming into 
notice. 

Notwithstanding the presumption which arises against Mr. Ernst s 
book* from the circumstance of the author being practically a foreign 
lawyer, or at least a dispenser of English law under foreign conditions, 
the present work appears to be an exct^lleiit one. It will not take the 
plaee of the treatises of Pritchard and Biowne as an authority, hut it 
will be more useful than either of those as a w ork for general reading. 
So fur as we have had time to verify the references they seem ac'curato. 
We think, however, that more space :md consideration should have 
been devoted to the subject of domieik, a matter the imj>ortance of 
which is apt to be overlooked in text-books. It is strange that the law 
relating to marriage should have received less attention than almost 
any other branch of English jurisj)ruclence, and that of tlie few books 
treating of it, almost all should slur o\er the question of jurisdiction as 
determined by domicile, as though it were one witli regard to whicli 
difficulty never did arise. 

In the preface to Mr. Fawcett’s three Essays,'® which have already 
aji])cared in the Nineteenth Centni^y^ the author makes a disclaimer of 
any party Was in regard to “ Indian (iue-stions.” And, so far as thi.s 
hook is concerned, he has certainly adhered with consistency to the 
princi]de. We presume, however, that the depreciation of party spirit 
is confined to matters of administration as distinguished from foreign 
policy, although the words “Indian Questions” are wide enough to 
include both. Admitting that Party Government is desirable as a 
general juinciple, it is certainly hard to see why it should not be as 


* '^A Treatise of Marriaj^ and Divorce with the Practice and Procedure in 
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desirable in regard to Indian affiirs as m regard to anything else, and 
we therefore tike Mr Fawcett to mom that the present problems of 
Indian hnance have arisen under circumstances sa peculiar and so 
piessiiig that it is the duty of all parties to put out ot account all 
othi 1 in itters m dealing with them Although ve are inclined to 
doubt whether this proposition possesses at this moment all the force 
\ilii(h Mr. Fawcett would ascribe to it, we agrdi^ -with him that at 
the time when the first and second of these Essays were written, it was 
entiicly borne out by the condition of affairs The third, which is 
devoted to what is called the “ New Departure in Indian Fin inco,” 
ap])eaTcd at a time when the Government were thoroughly aware 
that steps must be taken of a ridical nature, and Mr Fawcett con- 
grxtulates them on the inception ot the reforms which have since been 
in some measure Ctirind out Whcthei oi not one is always dispose d to 
follow him, It cannot be lost sight of, tint much of the new spiiit in 
which Indian aff ms arc regarded is due to Mr Fawcett’s unwe iiying 
pt rsesoiauco He illustiatos tJi it phase of piihamontary sfieciilisin 
which IS one of the increasingly piominint phenomena of modern 
poLitus, uid which seems likely to become a not unimportant factoi iii 
the fiituie histoiy of pirt) rule 

Mr (jrifit ii’s opinions au ilways viluable. His work is to some of 
the most impoitiut br inches oi politic U economy what venfication is 
to the theoretic il leasoning of physicil science It is concerned with 
the clissihcation and irr ingc im nt oi st itistic il lesults on a very great 
scale, and from this Mr Gill n only depirts lor the purpose of foimu- 
liting cuicfullj-diawu inductions Thai Mr Glffcn should, in one oi 
the Essays be fore us, think tint one of the greatest qualities m Mr 
(iladstonc is his appiccialion ot and devotion to the minuUaoi fmance, 
is accordingly not suipiisiug, ind we han great sympathy with liis 
o]>inioii Tin \oluiiio incoij)or itcs i collection of Essays which hne 
alirady from time to tinu appciicd, ind which deal with some of the 
most iin])ortant applic itions oi c c onomic il science One of the most 
pioiiiincnt ot tlic conclusions to which the writer comes, a conclusion 
which appeals in diilerciit ioiiiis in neiily all the Essays, is that the 
idci tint the present depression of trade will turn out to be moie pci 
maiu nt and oi dec pci signihcancc than formei stagnations is entirely 
without foundation In the chaptci on the Liquid itions of 1 ^>7 > 7G, ’ 
he points out that the onl} points of difference between the jncscut 
and tlio foiiner cases are all triceablo to one circumstance, tlie fict 
that the favouiito business of the old countiics, winch possess a 1 ii^re 
suiplus cipital, has been foreign investment This view he considers 
to be borne out by the reiutation, from the returns, of the pievalcnt 
inqncssion that Uie distress h is been as great here as elsewhere Mi 
Gifh n if hi ms that, on the coutr<iry^ one of the distinguishing inaiks of 
the ( ribis IS the singulai lightni ss of its effects on English industiy and 
wages Among the other subjects, which he treats in the same way. 


n *<EtiBaya in Finance ’* By Robert Giffeu London George Bell & Sons 
lb80 
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ari Foreign Competition,” ficcont Accumulations of Capital in the 
United Kingdom,” smd the Fall of Prices of Commodities in Kecent 
Years.” An Article on the “ Relation of the Taxation to the Kepre- 
sentatioii of Ireland,” which originally appeared in the Economist in 
1876 , is the only diyfftgenco from the otherwise exclusively financial 
character of the subjects treated oil 

In Mr. Bagehot’s^ death Political Economy suffered a blow which 
has, no doubt to an appreciable extent, affected its development, lie 
was the representative of a new school of writers, men whose work 
is to present a scientific theory, not of an abstract subject, but of 
concrete phenomena, with which they were practically familiar. Tliat 
Mr. Bagehot was conscious of this new phase on whidi the subject has 
entered is evident from the first Essay in this volume, that on the 
“ Postulates of English Political Economy.” Ho recognises, as wo tliink 
rightly, that there niay be a science of English commerce as distinguibhod 
from the commerce of other nations, and that tliis fact has hitherto 
been too much overlooked. And he brings out tliis bent of his mind 
with peculiar force in his last Essay, which consists of a criticihm of 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s views on the controversy respecting the theory of Cost 
of Production. To conclude that capital is entirely duo to abstinence is 
to reason in a manner which betokens that the concrete relations and 
position of the capitalist have been left out of sight. We regret 
very much that this Essay remained in nn incomplete form at the time 
of the author’s death. There are three Assays on Adam Smith, Mul- 
tlius, and Ricardo, which are pervaded by the same thought as the 
first, Mr. Hutton haS acted wisely in lua part of editor in presenting 
tlie volume to the public just as Mr. Bagehot loft it. More of a scion* 
tific treatise than the very practical description of the Money Market 
which appeared under the title of “ Lombard Street,” this book is not 
the less the work of a practised financier, who had the variegated life 
of business present to his mind when he wrote it. 

Mr. Clarke in this interesting pamphlct^^ deals with a subject to 
whicli wc have already adverted in a notice of Mr. Giffen’s book. 
The Extension of our Foreign Loan business was one of the most 
marked features of the Money Market before the ])resent depression 
set in, and it is in this direction that the depression has been most 
bcverely felt. In his I^per (which was originally read before the 
Statisticaf Society) Mr. Clarke analyses this phase of business, and 
points out the rottenness of many of its branches. He deplores the 
fact that there is at present no means of enforcing a claim for debt 
against a foreign State, and suggests that they should be placed on a 
footing similar to that of any ordinary defendant before a court of 
justice. With this view we cannot agree. . No Act of Parliament can 
give a tribunal jurisdiction over a county not subject to Parliament, 

** Economic Studies.” By the late Walter Bagehot. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1880. 

IS « Sovereign and Quasi-Sovereign States, their Debts to Foreign Countries.’* 
By Hyde Clarke, y.r.S.S. liondon : Effingham Wilson. 1879. 
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nor does the analogy of Admiralty judgments in I'em at all help the 
case. 

Putting aside the tendency of the Professor of IxKternational Law 
at the Imperial University at St. Petersburg to diverge from the 
questions in issue into the subject of his academical lectures on every 
possible occasion, and regarding tins pamphlet as the views of a well- 
informed Russian on the Asiatic problem, we comilieiLd the statement 
of M. de Martens to the public.'* That there is nothing new in his 
facts is not surprising, considering that the only State Papers to which he 
has had access were those published by the Gh>v6rament of this country. 
Indeed, he bases his work on the Duke of Argyll's History of the 
Eastern Question,” with an innocence of the possibility of party views 
in English foreign politics which is startling. Th4 pamphlet consists of a 
conciso account of the origin of the difficulty regarding the relations of 
Russia and England in Central Asia, and of some suggestions as to the 
spirit which ought to regulate these relations. As regards one thing to 
which M. de Martens draws special attention the politicians of both 
countries will be of the same nund. Nothing can be more distinctive of 
the influence and prestige of both nations with the natives than the 
circumstance that the latter have an increasing facility for playing off 
the one against the other. For the present we fear that this must 
inevitably continue so. We sympathise with him when he complains 
tliat Englishmen do not take the trouble to understand and allow for 
diifcrcnces of temperament in their neighbours, and are too much given 
to suspicious views of the possible meaning of the territorial advances of 
other nations. But while we grant that the remark is probably applicable 
to th(* difficult position in which Russia has at times been placed in 
regard to several of the Asiatic Klianates, we arc none the less aware 
that the explanation it affords is totally inapplicable to the great bulk 
of the questions on which this country has differed with her in 
o}>inion. 

Since an Article appeared in the List Number of this Review upon 
Russia and Russian Reformers,” another valuable addition has been 
made to our sources of information on tliis subject. O. K., who is the 
sister of that Nicolas Eirecf whose romantic death Mr. Kinglake has 
made an event of history, addresses to the Englisli people a passionate 
protest and appeal on behalf of Russia against the judgment which we 
seem to have passed on her.'* Not, however, on belialf of Russia as 
represented by St. Petersburg, but on behalf of what is he3^e declared 
to be the real Russian people, those who have the Slavonic cause at 
heart. That the book is a mirror of what was felt and said by a great 
many people in Russia with regard to the part taken by this country 
in the Eastern Question we do not doubt, and this fact in itself entitles 
the views, or rather sentiments, set forth in it to the greatest con- 


14 « Russia and England in Central Asia.” By F. de Martens, B.C.L., &c. 
London: Bldgway. 1879. 

10 ** Russia and England from 1876 to 1880.” By O. K. With a Preface by 
James Anthony Fronde. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1880. 
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sideration. But then other books and other Russias present a dif- 
ferent picture. For them Panslavism is not reproscntative of the senti- 
ments of their Oountty, nor do they roGOgnise that the real capital is 
Moscow rather than St. Petersburg. And we confess that we are 
inclined to doubt, Vith those whom O. £. condemns, whether the 
administrators oj^ affairs at the latter city are not the only per«^ons 
whose intentions we are concerned to fathom. There has, no doubt, 
been for long a grave distrust of Ku^ in this country; but to show 
that distrust to be unjustifiable something more must be proved than 
merely that many, even the majority of Russians, have motives dif- 
ferent from those wliich we associate with their Government. Until 
it possesses a Constiti^on and Kepresentative rulers, the nation cannot 
justly complain if, ip her foreign policy, the only people who are 
looked at arc those who direct that policy. Nevertheless, it is a 
matter for satisfaction that we sliould be getting to know so much 
more than formerly about a country which occupies a peculiar and 
anomalous position. O. K.’s volume, with that which she published 
in 1877, are certainly among the most important contributions towards 
our material, animated as they arc by a spirit genuinely Russian. 

We pass on to another work on Russia, “ written from a r.itluT 
different point of view, butf as this book has already formed oiu* of 
the subjects of the Article before alluded to, we shall linger over it for 
a shorter time than we should otherwise have been inclined to demote 
to it. We cannot, however, proceed further without bearing tc ‘'tiiiiDiiy 
to the admirable skill with which Mr Taylor has done his u ork as a 
translator. The English style is excellent, scarcely over betray iiia; tlu* 
origin of its creation. One of the most interesting features of th(‘ book 
is the detail in which it traces out the difierent parties in Russia, and 
shows their position in regard to the Kastcrii Question. It is wuttc'ii 
in a calmer and more judicial sjurit than the volume wc have just 
noticed, and we are inclined to jdace more reliance in its conclusions. 
Apart from these, however, it possesses an exceptional historical \alu(\ 
For the first time we have before us a complete history of the natioiuil 
party, and of the origin of the revolutionary movement. Light is 
thrown on political movements, which have always been in some 
degree imintelligiblc, because we did not realise circunistaiicr^s 
which “prompted them. The book is, besides, a complete picture of 
contemporary Russian life, carrying out on a wider scale the plan iol- 
lowed in that upon “ Society in St. Petersburg,” by the same writer. 
It idho, as we think, assigns its place to the “ Slav” movement witli 
more impartiality than the one which wc have already noticed, and 
which was written from a somewhat exclusive point of view. With 
the literature of the last few years to draw upon, it will be the 
fault of politicians if, in future, they lay themselves open to the 
charge of misudderstaoding the Russian position in either domestic 
or foreign affairs. 

** Russia Rrfore and Aftei the War.*’ Translated from the German by 
Edward Fairfai Tayloi. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1880. 
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When Mr, Atherton Wylde tells the public that he is young in 
years, wc believe him implicitly j ivhen he adds that he is young in 
little else, we take leaif'e to doubt the correctness of this assertion. His 
book^^ is quite as much a confession of his sins as what it purports to 
be, a narrative of six months’ experience In Natal after the Langali- 
balole outbreak. We give him credit for being a mveb more excellent 
young man than he would have us believe, and we would take the 
opportunity of deprecating the impulse to which youth is too apt to 
give way of making gratuitous and uncalled-for confessions. Never- 
theless, he has our entire sympathy in everything else excepting this 
general feature of his book, and particularly in his estimate of the 
late Colonel Durnford, whoso memory will not lightly be forgotten. 
In 1K74, Colonel Durnford imitod in himself the posts of Commanding 
C)ilic(‘r of Engineers and Colonial Engineer, and was engaged in con- 
ducting engineering operations in Natal. There Mr. A&erton Wylde 
worked under him, and his -book is an interesting description of the 
journeys they made logethef, and of the negotiations and interviews 
with Homo of the malcontent st'ttlers and natives. 

Mr. Saudoman’s name falls to be added to the now somewhat long 
list ol* writer^ about South Africa, llis reminiscences of his travels 
in tlie Transvaal'® arc agreeably written, and besides this are not 
without value as an addition to the testimony on the subject of the 
Boer disposition. While Mr. Sandeman was not agreeably impressed 
with them, he does not think that England has made^any subsUintial 
gain by the annexation. His ])ictures of hunting scenes are written 
in a natural manner, and his accounts of his experiences possess a 
good deal of vaiiety, , 

The issues raised by Captain Colomb’s book'® are too important to 
admit of our ex|)ro«5«,ing an opinion upon them in the few lines to 
which we regret to bay the pressure on our space compels us to restrict 
our notice of his book. In a series of chapters he expands very dis* 
tinct views upon the questions which arc now before the Koyal Coni- 
inibsiouers appointed to consider the condition of the naval and 
military means of the defence of our colonial sea-ports« We entirely 
agfoo with Captain Colomb that if these quohtions arc to be discu<;sed 
at all they should be discussed with less inattention than is at present 
the case. He points out, what is very true, that the analogy of other 
countries fails to guide us, from the circumstance that our colonial 
j)Os.sessions are becoming more and more straggling in their geographi- 
cal position. We cannot, however, help thinking that this is one of 
those matters into which the difficulty of expense enters so largely as 
to become the main consideration. 

With all the remarks Colonel Laurie makes in this goodly volume 

i 

“ My Chief and L” By Atherton Wyldo. London: Chapman & Hall. 1880. 

18 Eight Months in an Ox Waggon. iBy E. F. Sandeman. London : Griffith 
& Farran. 1880. 

18 **The Defence of Great and Greater Britain.” By Captain J. C. IL Colomb. 
London : Edward Stanford. 1880. 
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on the subject of Indian policy, and in particular of annexation, we 
are not disposed to concur. Ilia opinions have at all events the merit 
of being decided. But we bear testimony to the value of his book as 
giving a light whid) reaches up to the present date in regard to Burma. 
It reproduces the substance of hisibrmer books relative to that country, 
giving a detailed ^count of both Burmese wars. What is, however, 
most valuable in it, is that it presents a tolerably full history of the 
origin of our present difficulties with King Theebau. We cannot say 
that it is written in a very readable style, but as a book of reference, 
and as giving information which cannot be obtained elsewhere without 
considerable trouble, die 477 pages before us should attract every one 
interested in the subject. 

Mrs. Trevelyan dedicates this pleasant gossipy volume to Inr 
husband.” It is neither a novel nor is it a description of actual liie, 
though we believe it to fall within the latter rather than the former 
category. The authoress has found it necessary, we presume from the 
peculiar bent of her mind, to people ** her scenes with fictitious 
characters, which, unless Mrs. Trevelyan is a better artist than wc 
give her credit for being, are, we suspect, more than merely typi('iil. 
We do not at all repent die time we have spent over what is an 
amusing story of Indian regimental life, although there is rather less to 
be learned from it of Peshawur dian is to be gathered from an average 
school geography. 

If Mrs. TrevdyAn’s book was composed of light metal the same 
cannot be said of Colonel Malleson’s volume.^* No one will be in- 
structed much by the former nor be amused by the latter. In 

Herat*’ we have % piece of thorough-going historical work after th<^ 
fashion of the author’s histories of the Indian Mutiny” and of 

Afghanistan.” Commencing with a very strongly anti-Bussian 
argument in favour of the occupation of the place of which he writes. 
Colonel Malleson proceeds to a full historical description of the city, 
once the capital of Central Asia, since 1717 ruined by Afghan conquest. 
He then enters in detail upon the consideration of the country ]>ing in 
the neighbourhood, extending the survey as far as Merv, the dangers of 
which as a Eussian possession cannot, in his opinion, be exaggerated. 
There is a great deal of information collected hei'e on the subjectof military 
routes. "Colonel Malleson thinks that there is no time to be lost in getting 
possession of Herat, of which he believes the commercial prosperity to 
bo quite* capable of revival. He urges that if we do not occui>y the 
city Uussia will, and that she will then have a situation which will 
ultiuiately prove fatal to our Indian rule. That the Afghans can offer 
no resistance to our power is true, so long as they have no military 


90 «Our BunDe8#Wan and Relations with Burma.” By Colonel W. F. B. 
Laurie. London : W. U. Allen & Go. 1880. 

91 A Year in Peshawar. ” By L. R. Trevelyan. London : Chapman A Hall. 
1880. 

*9 <^H«iat^ The Granary and Garden of Central Asia.” By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, 0.8,1. London : W. H. Alien & Co. 1880. 
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science, but he considers that if they had lliissian military instruction 
there could be no kind of soldier better adapted for warfare in a 
country like their own. We express no opinion on thefissues raised by 
Colonel Malleson ; his book is certainly one which ought to be studied, 
even though it be approached with a strong conviction that his facts 
will not bear out his conclusions. 

Mrs. Braasey’s books bid fair to become, if they are not already, the 
most popular of modern English books of travel. There is nothing very 
remarkable about them, they describe no unfamiliar scenes, and yet 
one is not surprised at their reputation. Sunshine and Storm in the 
East” ^ is just as delightful occupation for a lazy half-hour as is the 
Voyage of the Sunbeam.” In that yacht Mr. and Mrs. Brassey have 
of late years made two cruises in the Mediterranean, the chronicles of 
which occupy this beautifully-decorated volume, which is illustrated 
by one of the fellow-voyagers of their party. The story has that ring 
of life in it which distinguishes a really good book of travel from the 
ejc post facto accumulation of reminiscences of whicli works of the kind 
too oUcn consist. 

If Mrs. Brassey’s books carry off the palm for popularity, it is onlyafter 
being closely pressed by those of Miss Bird. And Miss Bird’s books have 
this feature, that they recount really remarkable ex 2 >eriences. That a 
lady should have done what she has done, not merely in her expedition 
among the Kocky Mountains, but also in other parts of the globe, 
habitable and not habitable, is a sign of the times.”* The narrative 
before us is a very striking one. Miss Bird describes situations which 
few men would dare to face, and in which she succeeded in wa^s in 
which still fewer men would be likely to succeei^. We do not refer 
merely to the physical difficulties which she says she had to overcome, 
but to the desperadoes, such Mountain Jim” and others, whom she 
a])j)cars to have managed without an effort, ^he style, too, in which 
her book is written is so unaffected and free from illumination,” and 
yet so full of vigour, that the reader's sympathy is at once enlisted. 
As it has already reached a second edition it is unnecessary to predict 
success for this latest specimen of Miss Bird’s literary ventures. 

In May, 1877, Colonel Fife-Cookson was appointed an additional 
attache of the British Embassy at Constantinople, and, after being 
sunt to report upon the state of the works for tlic defence of ti^allipoli, 
was ultimately despatched to the head-quarters of the army of the 
Balkans to report upon its movements and orgimization. Hib account 
of what he saw and underwent has now reached a second edition.** It 
is written in a genuine soldier’s spirit, ^larticularly that part of it 
which deals witji the attacks in the Bhipka Pass. One of its marked 
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^ “ Sunshine and Storm in the East.’* By Mrs. Brassy. London : Longmans, 
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John Murray. 1879. 
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features is that the author sums up his obscryatious of the progress of 
the w^ar, iii ccrtiiin principles, which he contends arc the outcome of 
its teaching as regards strat^ and tactics. Whether his inductions 
are correct or not, (lis book possesses a military value over and above 
its interest for the general reader. 

In 1845 Counts Moltko was in Rome as aide-de-camp to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and made use of the opportunities thrown in his 
way by revising the topographical surveys which had from time to 
time been made of the Campagna. The first part of these Notes of 
Travel” consist of extracts from a manuscript record of his researches, 
relating chiefly to the soil, aspect, and climate of the country around 
Rome, and to the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of the city, 
to which five historical sketches are devoted. While the Count as 
thus occupied Prince Henry died, and he was charged with the duty 
of accompanying his corpse in its conveyance by sea to Berlin. (In 
the way he seems to have taken the opportimity of making a flying 
tour in Spain, the narrative of whidi forms the second part oi the 
volume. Ten years later he was sent as aide-de-camp of the (*rown 
Prince to London and Paris, and the last part of this book consists of 
an accoimt of his residence in the latter city, couched in Bcutence& of 
characteristic bi'evity. Perhaps the sole approach to sentiment occur^ 
in tlic last paragraph of all, where the great strategist, describing the 
journey home, remarks of the transit through the Vosges, that it “ was 
melancholy to find oiu'selves among a German-speaking people, who 
are notwithstanding good Frenchmen.” One get^ by-tlie-way, an 
insight into the expenses of German royalty. The Prince paid a visit 
of inspection to the Paris Arsenal, and there the Count distributod 
numerous snuff-boxes, and handed over to General Kollin tAvche 
thousand francs for the attendants.” 

To people who have attained that advanced stage of doing*’ Rome 
which stands elevated above the nourishment to be derived from the 
ordinary tourist’s handbooks, the strong meat of Mr. Bum’s bouk"^ 
will prove very acceptable. The auilior provides an extremely c oii- 
densed ^^topographical, orchsological, and historical description ol each 
existing ruin or monument. The references given (he says) have 
been confined to modern treatises and to a few ol the more rarely-read 
Greek diid Latin authors.” Statements have also boon inserted on the 
“ Geological formations and on the climate in treating of the Cam- 
pagna.” These brief extracts may explain why it is that wc have 
been unable, located as we are in London, to get much beyond the 
preface. All we can say is (to speak with regard to Mr. Burn utter 
the manner of Socrates with regard to Heraclitus) that what wc have 
read is excellent, whit not wc b^eve to be so.” 


KotGB of Tnvel : Extracted from the German of Goont Moltke.” London . 
G. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880 . 

^ “Old Rome: A Handbook to the Bnine of the City and the Campagna.’* 
By Robert Bum, M.A. London : George Bell &; Sons. Cambridge : Deighton, 
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111 these two volumcB*^ Commander Cameron describes what he found 
on a journey made for Uie express purpose of investigating the faci- 
lities and difficulties attending the establishment of railway communi- 
cation between the coast of the Mediterranean and the Tersian Gulf. 
Tlic result is the conclusion that such communication is both 
desirable and feasible, provided satisfactory reforms an % to begin with, 
established in the Bast. Apart from its purpose, which pervades the 
narrative with tolerable consistency, the book is a very readable addi- 
tion to the existing accounts of Eastern manners and scenery. 

The Commander of the Alert has furnished a popular narrative of 
Ihe voyage of that vessel during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76, 
which devotes itself to the personal experiences of those on board the 
ship, leaving the scientific aspects of the undertaking to Sir George 
Nares’ work. It is written in a quiet and unpretending style, which the 
fact that the book has reached a fourth edition proves to have been 
ap])rcciated. 

Under the modest title of Jungle Life in India,” we have got 
before us what is a really valuable acconnt of the geological phenomena 
of some of the loss known ])art3 of India. Mr. Ball seems to be afraid 
that his book will prove dull ; but, except in the sense in which every 
hook which is full of scientific detail is dull, he need not fear this 
pohsiiulity. To the zoologist as well as the geologist the work is full 
of interest It consists of the personal record of die travels of a man 
wlio is not a mere sportsman, but rather a Bcientiiic observer, and 
whose journals, as reproduced here, form an important contribution to 
tlie knowledge we possess of a region which is but too little known, 
cxc(‘j)t from the standpoint of the would-be slayer of wild beasts. 
JMr. Bull appears to have made careful notea upon the geological for- 
mations of every district ho passed tlirougli upon his prolonged 
wanderings, and his zoological remarks, if less complete, arc only so 
because the facts were loss easy to get at. 

^Irs. Houston gives an Acount of twenty years’ residence in one of 
tlie wildest parts of Connaught on an unreclaimed estate.’^ The details 
given regarding the country and the peasantry ore interesting. We 
want a great deal more literature on this subject than we possess at 
jircseiit. Mra Houston adds her testimony to the evil influence of 
the priests, a point on which there seems to be little room left for 
doubt. The details given here bring out that influence in its worst 
light. 

The archdeacon of Hong Kong and his wife left England in January, 
1877. This volume consists of a series of letters written home by the 
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latter, descriptive of China and Chinese life as experienced in Canton.” 
The letters, which were addressed to Mrs. Gray’s mother, are written 
in a pleasant n&ive style, and the descriptions are therefore more 
readable than is usually the case in books of this kind. As there is a 
lack of records of life in China, Mrs. Gray’s volume ought to be well 
received. ^ 

Passing from books of travel wo come to a small treatise on the 
principles which Mr. Mortimer-Granville thinks diould guide parents 
and guardians in the care and culture of youth.” It is evident that 
the expounder has a fairly strong conviction of the presence of 

Original sin” in the subjects of his consideration. It is not easy to 
lay down sweeping principles for the training of the youthful idea. 
For one case in which they apply, in two otliers they do not. Tact 
cannot be imparted by books, and unless the parents and guardians who 
peruse these pages possess that quality already, they will derive little 
benefit from them. 

From a little book by IMr. Benny** there is to be derived a good 
deal of information on a phase of jurisprudence which has not 
received very much attention. The historical method has naturally 
enough been little applied to a, subject which has so little relation to 
modern systems of law as the Criminal Code of the Talmud. But this 
code, if it has had little relation to law proper, has had groat inflacnc(i 
on Christian ethics, and to the historians of morals Mr. Benny’s book 
should accordingly prove of use as a source of information. 

Mrs. Simpson has edited two more volumes of Mr. Senior’s Journal 
of Conversations.” The persons who there figure arc those who were 
most prominent in the political 8alo7i8 of Paris in the three years which 
immediately followed 18GU, including such names as Guizot, Thiers, St. 
Hilaire, Prince Napoleon, and a host of others of an approximate 
standing. It is not likely that such a journal will again be published. 
The one before us is rather the survivor of a post than the precedent 
for a future generation. Men and women lave become so spocialistic 
in their pursuits that they care less than formerly for the opiiiious of 
well-known men on general subjects. But these two volumes with 
their precursors are none the less full of interest, especially in a 
political regard, and from the care with which the materi^s have been 
worked tip will be of value to historians of the period. Here and 
there throughout them one comes on glimpses of character and views 
of contemporary diplomacy, for which to look elsewhere would be in 
vain. Preserved as they are by a tlioroughly well-informed man. 


” Fourteen Months in Canton.” 
1880. 


** Youth : Its Care and Culture.” 
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Smith, Elder and Co. 1880. 

” “ CoDvereations with Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire, from 
1860 to 1803.” By the late Nassau William Senior. London : Hurst and 
Blackett. 1880. 
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whose soul was in his work, Mr. Senior's Conversations " ought to 
form a record of more than a mere passing interest. 

Mr. Burdett deals at some length with the question, which is 
gradually forcing its importance upon public att* ntion, of Hospital 
Manugement and the re-arrangement of Hospital Belief.''* That the 
existing English system is deficient is admitted Ir* Liost persons con- 
versant with the subject ; that it cafti be improved is not less evident 
to those who are conversant with the Continental systems. What form 
that improvement should take, and why it has not hitlierto been 
adopted are questions which arc very carefully dealt with in Mr. 
Burdett’s book, the product evidently of a good deal of patient collec- 
tion of facts. We are glad to learn that the system of Convalescent 
Hotels is likely to be introduced into this country, though we doubt 
very much whether it will meet with the speedy approbation it has 
received elsewhere. 

If the revelations of tlie writer of “Convict Life”*’' have any truth in 
tlicin, the subject certainly requires speedy attention. As concurring 
with the author of the remarkable reminiscences of “ Ten Years’ 
l^enal Servitude,*’ which appeared not long ago, we are disposed to 
attach more weight to the complaints here set for^ than wo otherwise 
should. A classification of convicts seems to us to be urgently called 
for. As the Lord Chief Justice of England remarked recently, their 
present (condition is “ simple slavery.” The graphic details of “ Convict 
Life” should at least receive attention with a view to verification 
or disproof. 

We regret that the pressure on our space prevents our doing more 
than barely ackowledging a (so far as our knowledge of the subject 
eu:iblos us to judge) useful little book of recipes (including some 
jdiases of American cookery), with the title of “Hints to House- 
wives;”** a pamphlet on “Ireland and England ;”*® two Lectures on 
“ Liberalism r. Imperialism,” and “ Parliament and the People,” 
delivered at Hereford aft at Leominster respectively; another on 
“ Mitrod Mountebanks,” and “ Lay and Surpliced Lunacy,’*" delivered 
ill Sydney in reference to the Education Question in New South 
Wales ; the “ Annual Beport of the President of the Boston Univer- 
sity;”" some further Collections of Official Statistics issued by the 


^ *'Pay Hospitals and Paying Wards throughout the World.'* By Henry 
C*. Burdett London : J. A. Churchill, 1879. 

37 « Convict Life.” By a Ticket-ot- Leave Man. London : Wyman & Sons. 
187». 

'‘Hints to Housewives.** By Mrs. Frederick. London : Maomillan & Go. 1880. 
30 Ireland and England.” By an M.P. Loudon: Longmans, Green & Go. 
1880. 

^ “Two Political Lecturea** By Charles Anthony, junior. London; The 
National Press Agenoy, Limited, &o. 

41 « Mitred Mountebanks, and Lay and Surpliced Lunacy.** Sydney : Lee and 
Ross. 1879. 

40 “ Boston University President’s Aunnal Keport.” Boston University Offices. 
1880. 
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Italian Miiiislry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,” and a 
number of the -cVrcliivo di Statistica;”” a Keport by a Select Com- 
mittee of the Itjflian Chamber of Deputies on Electoral Keforms;*® 
the Report of the Minister of Public Instruction in Victoria on 
Education for 1878-79;” a Blue-book containing the Indexes of 
Patents and Patentees for 1875 by the Begistrar-General of Vic- 
toria,” and the ‘‘ Victorian Year»-Book,” iasued by the Government 
Statist.” 


SCIENCE. 

W nOEVEH has had the advantage of attending a course of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s lectures will recognise in his book ujion tlio 
Grayiish' one of the most admirable specimens of his scientific teaching. 
It has always been his peculiar merit to show that ailer the most 
general principles of zoology liave been gras})ed the student must 
turn to detailed study of individual species ; not merely for the V(>ri1i- 
catioii of laws, but to estimate their relation to each other. Some 
of his earliest and most excellent work related to the Crustacea; 
and it is especially pleasing to find the mature knowledge and mode 
of exposition which he has acquired here brought to bear in demon- 
strating how well the student may learn to comprehend zoological 
problems by careful study of one of our commonest animals. Like 
everything that Professor Huxley writes, this volume takes the 
student into easy fellowship with the author in methods of observa- 
tion and ways of work and thought. The first chapter gives a 
general history of the CrayfitJi, treating of their habits, food, skeleton, 
jaws, breathing organs, growth, moulting of the sliell, reproduction of 
limbs, and the early stages of development of the young animal. The 
second cliapter commences a study of the mode of action of the vital 
organs of the animal, treating chiefly of feeiing and the action of the 
stomach, and the digestive process ; and so passing on to characters of 
the blood, the heart, and arteries, the nature of respiration, and 
action of the kidney. The third chapter continues this subject, and 


Dilanci Commanali,” 1878. Roma Tip. Cenniniana. 1870. 

'‘Annali di Siatistica.’* Serie 2a. Vols. 9 and 10. ** Anaali dell'Industria 
E del Gonimercio, 1879* Num. II. Roma Tip. Eredi Botta. 1879. 

^ “ Camera dei Deputati Relazione della CoaimiBsIone Beforma della Lcgge 
Elettoiale PoUtica del, 17 Dicem. I860.*' 

^ “ Victoria, 1879, Edaoation Rrauit of the Minister of Public Instruction for 
the Year 1878 79.*’ Melbourne*. John Terres, Government Printer. 

** Patents and Patentees, Vol. X.; Indexes for the Year 1870<” By Richard 
Gibbs, R^strar-General of Victoria. Melbourne: John Terres, Goveminent 
Printer. Xondon : TrUbner and Co. 

4'* “ Victorian Year-Book for 1878-79.” Melbourne ; John Terres, Government 
IVinter. London : Geoige Robertson. 1879. 

1 4* The Crayfish. An Introduction to the Study of Zoology.” By T. li. Huxley, 
F.R.S. With eighty-two Illustrations. 8vo. London : C. Kogan Paul & Co. 
1880. 
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describes tlie muscles as motor organs ; and so passes on to the distri- 
bution and function of nerves and organs of .sense ; concluding witli au 
account of the organs which speciidly characterise as.d distinguish the 
sexes. The fourth chapter, entitled “ The Morphology of the Cray- 
fish,” describes in detail and discusses the naiurt^ of the various j)arts 
of the skeleton, and passes onto consider and exapiino the microscoj)ic 
structure of the several kinds of tissue which the animal possesses, 
both in the adult and embryonic condition ; and then traces the stages 
ol development of the organa in the young animal. The fifth cha])ter 
compares the structure and development of the Crayfish, organ by 
organ, but specially the skeleton, with the other Crustacea t(» which it is 
most nearly allied. The sixth chapter elucidates the higher problems 
which Crayfishes present, such as their distribution over the world, 
relation of particul.Y types to geographical areas, sind the circumsfcinees 
which indicate their origin and evolution. A series of note.s deals 
witli variou.s interesting questions of a special character ; and tlu'ro is 
a copious bibliograjdiy carefully classed according to the parts of tlic 
subject to which it relates. The Illustrations arc numerous and 
exc(*llent, and calculated not merely to elucidate the text, but to 
dilTusc a large amount of valuable anatomical and other know- 
ledge. The only point of criticism which occurs to us is the want of 
a glossary, for the technical terms used are &o many as seriously to 
interfere with the pleasure that one who had only a slight acquaint- 
ance with Zoology might otherwise find in the work* 

Hitherto there has been no biological atlas in this country suited to 
the practical wants of students. We therefore welcome tlic little 
work * now issued by Messrs. M‘Alj)ine to aid students in gaining a 
better knowledge of the types of life which they have to study. 
Many of the figures are familliu- illustrations, but others are new, and 
though lithogra])hed are sufficiently clear to be useful. There are 
twenty-four plates, containing a total of 423 figurea The first treats 
ftnd Bacteria, the second of the Moulds, the third, fourtli and 
filth of Chara, Protococcus and the Bracken Fern. The next three 
jdates treat of the • structure of flowering plants ; the ninth plate is 
occupied with the Ammbae, colourless Corpuscles and Vorticella. The 
next two plates illustrate the Hydra and the Earthworm; the following 
four plates exemplify the anatomy of the Lobster and Crawfish. 
The sixteenth plate illustrates the fresh-water Mussel^ Anodon ; 
the seventeenth the edible Snail, Helix pomatia; and the remain- 
ing seven plates illustrate the anatomy of the Frog, and include 
a few figures of tissues from the human subject. It will thus be seen 
that the field covered is nearly the same as that of Huxley and 
Martin’s Elementary Lessons in Biology, with which it might be used by 

* Biological Atlas, a Guide to the Practical 8tudy of Plants and Animals. 

Adapted to the requirements of the London Univeraity Scienco and Art Department, 
and for use in Schools and Colleges. Withacoompanying Text, containing Arrange- 
ment and Explanation, Equivalent Terms, Glossary and ClasBifioation .** 423 coloured 
figures and diagrams. BvD, M'Alpine, F.C.S., and A. N. M ‘Alpine, B.Sc. 4to. 
Edinburgh and London : W. A A. K. Johnston. 1880. 
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students who have not the advantage of a demonstrator to direct their 
studies. 

Mr. Harvcy-Rrown’s “ Capercaillie in Scotland*” is rather a history 
of the species than a monograph of its natural history, and is devoted 
chiefly to an account *of its former existence in Scotland, extinction, 
restoration, and extendon into various Scotch counties. The book is 
divided into seven parts, which include twenty-four chapters, to which 
is added a small appendix. An elaborate discussion is given of the 
derivation and or&ography of the name in the first part. Its occur- 
rence in the Danish kitchen-middens and in the Swiss lake-dwelling 
deposits is briefly noticed. Quotations are given from various Scotch 
and other authors, dating back to 152G, in which references to this 
bird occur. It became extinct in the latter half of last century, and 
appears to have become extinct in Ireland a little earlier. It was 
brought back irom Sweden and Norway in several successive years, 
beginning with 1827, but at first with little success. In 1837-38 the 
bird was re-introduced at Taymouth, and successfully reared ; so that 
in 1863 there were from one to two thousand birds on the estates of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, and they rapidly spread to otlier parts of 
the country where a cover of firs existed. A map is given marking 
the present range of the bird, with the dates of its introduction in the 
several districts. Some account follows of its range and habits in 
Europe. Hybrids appear to be formed with black game occasionally, 
but as the Capercaillie has increased black game have become less 
plentiful. There would also seem to bo some antagonism between the 
Capercaillie and the Pheasant. The bird is far from being a favourite, 
on account of the damage which it does to the young plantations of 
larch and Scotch fir, by eating the young buds and shoots, nearly a 
tliousand buds being sometimes found in a single crop ; and since they 
return to the same tree for days in succession, it becomes completely 
stripped, and rendered useless for timber. Their ravages also extend 
to grain, but this appears to be an acquired taste. The author Inis 
carried out his inquiry with great perseverance, and produced a book 
which will interest all who appreciate this superb grouse. 

The first two parts have reached us of a new edition in the course 
of publication of Professor Heer’s well-known work on the “ Geology of 
bwitzorlard.*’ * So far as we can judge from this sample it is carefully 
revised, and the newer knowledge which has become available since 
the first edition was printed is incorporated. Wo have already ex- 
pressed, m a former notice, the high estimate in which this work will 
always be held, as giving in a popular form the best results at whicli 
Swiss geologists have arrived concerning tlie distribution of life in the 
formations which may be studied in that part of Europe. The present 
edition is even more worthy of general reading than its predecessor. 

“ The Capercaillie in Scotlaad.” By J. A. Harvey-Brown, F.Z.S. 8vo, 
Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1879. 

^ Die Urwelt der Schweiz.*’ Von 0. Heer. Zweite umgearbeitete und ver- 
mehrte Aiifiage, 1 und 2 Lieferung. 8vo. Zurich ; F. Schulthess. London 
Trubner. 1878-79. 
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“ Chapters from the Physical Histoiy of the Earth” " is an attempt 
to present to the reader who finds text-books too difficult or too 
oxhanstive for his wants an intelligible (onocptioa of some of the 
chief ficts and modern discoveries of geological sconce The work is 
well and dearly written, and will be nsefa^ to thd class of readers who 
aim lathei at enjoyment than systematic knowledge , and who there- 
fore prefer to be taught such things as appeal to the imagination and 
tho sense of wonder. Nevertheless, Mr Nicols* book may pave the 
way for more extensive reading, for it is certain to create a desire 
to know more than could possibly be piesented within its hunts. 
The fust half, which relates to what the author distinguishes as 
geology, comprises, after tlie introductory chapters, chapters on die 
unstiatified formations, thi stratified formations, upheaval, subsidence 
and denudation, the organically-formed locks, and the glacial pciiods 
It ma), perhaps, bo woith remark thit the chipter on the unstritifu d 
formations deals laigely w ith the astronomical and other views con- 
cerning the earth and the pi inetb, and tells comparatively little about 
the Igneous and ciystallme locks It would have been useful to hive 
given some indication of the ciicumstanccs under which the chief 
vaiictics of ignious rocks come into existence. Similarly, in the 
cliapbr on the stratified locks, we miss an} thing like an explanation 
of the 01 i.>in of their sevcial \aiieties, such as would enable the reader 
to jud^’o of the conditions of jihysical geography under which the beds 
wire formed Tho second part of the \olume, called PalsBontology, 
has an intioductory chapter on the continuity of life, five chapters on 
tiu successive life pciiods of the eaithS* history, and a concluding 
chapter on fossil man. In this pait of the book a short account 
is given of the characteristic types of life of the several geological 
ages, but in many ciscs the different genera are iiecessaiily only 
mentioned, so that, in the absence of illustrations, the begmnci 
nn} have some difficulty m realising their significance. But, on the 
whole, tho sketch given of tho Sccoiidaiy types of life is clear and 
intcicsting The Tertiaius aie less fully noticed. The concluding 
chapter treats of the well-known flint implements and cave-evidcnco 
of man’s antiquity. The illustrations are clear and charictcnstic. 
The fact that the book makes no pretension to being a treatise, icmoves 
It in some degree from the spheic of criticism It is essentia Uy a work 
for beginners, and, as such, deserves commendation. 

Wo have received the second fasciculus of A Monograph on the 
Silurian Fossils of tho Giivan District m Ayishiro.” * It includes 
about a bundled pages, chiefly devoted to the trilobites, and is illus- 


* ** Chaptera from the Physical History of the Earth, An Introduction to 
Geology and Paleontology.” By Arthur Nicols, F G S 8to. London 0 Kegan 
Paul A Go 1880. 

^ A Monograph of the Siiunan Fossils of the Girvan District m Ayrshire, with 
Special Refeience to those contained m the ' Gray Collection By H Aileyoe 
Nicholson, M D , Ac , and Bobert Etheridge, jun., F R.P S Ed Fasciculns ii 
(IMobita, Fbyllopoda, Cimpedia and Ostracoda) 8vo. Edinburgh and London 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1879 
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trated with six carefully-drawn plates. Tlie work maintains the same 
high character that it gave promise of in the first part, and will be a 
necessary additiou to the librfh'y of every working palaeontologist. 
The minute Crustacea which belong to the order Ostracoda are 
described by Professor T. Bupert Jones. 

Principal DaAvson^ of Montreal, has made so many original contri- 
butions to geological science t^t many will welcome a popular 
exposition of the story of earth and inan^ from one so well qualified to 
treat of these matters. The author, however, is one who, ardently 
opposing the existing views of evolution, knows no limit to the 
language in which his detestation of the theory should be expressed. 
According to him, it is nothing less than the basest and most horrildc 
of superstitions. It makes man not merrily carnal but devilisli. It 
takes his lowest appetites and pi-opensities, and makes them his god 
and creator.” It will thus be seen that Dr. Dawson takes what is some- 
times called the Christian point of view, rather than that of science. 
Il(> is content v^ith scientific facts, without admitting an explanation 
for them, when the explanation savours of evolutionary conceptions. 
But though his own views from time to Lime put in an appearance under 
tlic form of the “ intervention of a creative mind” and the term “creation, ” 
the book as a whole is an excellent popular account of the clement n of 
geology ; and but for the occasional aud unt^xpcctod appearance of 
the name of Moses, would have a thoroughly scientific character. 
The volume consists of fifteen chapters ; an introductory chapter deals 
with the genesis of the earth ; another succeeding six chapters with 
the eozoic and succeeding ages of primary time, attention being given 
partly to the geographical questions involved in the origin and distri- 
bution of the rocks, and partly to their distinctive fossils. Tavo 
chii])tcrs similarly treat of tlie Secondary Ages, and tAvo more of the 
Tertiary Period. The concluding four chapters are all more or less 
dcA oted to primitive man. But AvhUe the author puts forward many 
of the facts concerning the earliest appearance of man, he docs not 
believe in the great antiquity of either the Englisli, Belgian, French, 
or SAviss deposits wliich are quoted in evidence upon this subject, and 
is chielly concc^rned in controverting the views which evolutionists hold 
concerning man’s relation to the earth. 

Miss Ihackley’s “ Short History of Natural Science”* is now too Avell 
known to need any detailed analysis. Two neAV chapters have 
been added to this edition, one treating of sound, and the other 
giving an account of the discoveries of the last few years. The 
excellent chronological arrangement and the partially biograjihical 
treatment, with the enumeration at the end of each chapter of the 


^ “The Story of the Earth and Man.” By^J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.K.S., 
F.G.S. Sixth edition. 8vo. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1880. 

“ A Short History of Natural Science, and of the Progress of Discovery from 
the Time of the OrueUs to the Present Day. For the nae of Schools and Young 
Persons.” By A.Tabelia B. Buckley. Second edition. 8vo. London: Edward 
Stanford. 1879. 
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chief works consulted, will make this history always valuable to those 
commencing their acquaintance with natur^ science. The work has 
been carefully revised, and we commend it in ita pre^sent form to 
all young readers. 

Mr, Proctor's last volume* is essentially of the same character as 
his previous contributions to popular science. It c onsists of a series 
of twenty essays upon subjects which are disconfi^cted, but which for 
the most part relate to physical science, though several dea] with 
mental conditions. Among the former are papers on the Sun's 
corona and spots, the relations of Sun spots to commercial panics, new 
planets near the Sun, anew crater in the Moon, meteor showers, storms, 
and cold winters. Among the latter are papers on dual consciousness, 
artificial somnambulism, bodily illness as a mental stimulant, and the 
influence of the mind on the body. Tliesc papers are marked by the 
cl(»ar exposition usual in Mr. Proctor’s writings, and form an acceptable 
volume for general reading.- 

Mr. (rordon Holmes has produced a valuable book on the voice, 
defiling with it not only jn its normal and abnormal manifestations, 
but as influencing hesdth and as innucnced by the various circumstances 
in life. His introduction gives a vieflr of vocal culture among tlie 
Egyptians, c I reeks, Romans, and by the Early Church in the Middle 
Ag(‘s, in wliich an interesting sUitement is giveik of the medicines used 
to improve the vocal powers. Both the Greeks and Romans appear 
to have had great faith in the advantsiges to be derived from eating 
]e(‘ks, beans, eels and other firm-flcshed fish, yolks of eggs, r‘>ibcbs, 
gum arable, tragacandi, honey, liquorice, linseed and oth t oils, 
while apples, pears, nuts, and figs were believed to militate against a 
clear utteranc(*, and cold drinks were carefully avoided. The first 
cliapter treats of tho various well-known properties of voice and sound, 
the second of the structure of the human vocal organs. Then follows 
a discussion of the action of the vocal organs, including a history of 
the views held by various eminent physicians and naturalists con- 
ee riling the production of vocal sounds, following which is an account 
of tlic laryngoscope, and the appearances which the larynx presents 
when examined with its assistance during its several models of vocal 
action. Thq use of each of the several organs in relation with tlie 
larynx is explained, and the chapter concludes with an accemnt of tlie 
mode in which the vowel sounds and consonants are produced. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to the physiological cultivation of th(' voice 
both in everyday life and as one of the fine arts. Here, of course, the 
properties of the voice are first explained, and then its management, 
which includes management of respiration, of the vibrating organs or 
glottis, and of the vocal tube and articulating organs, some account 


9 'CKough Ways made Smooth. A Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjocts.” By Richard A. Proctor. 8vo. Loudon : Chatto & Wiiidus. 18S0. 

jO a \ Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene, with Especial Reference to the 
Cultivation and IVeservation of the Voice.'’ By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.I’. Ediu. 
8vo. London : J. & A. Churchill. 1879. 
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being given of stammering and stuttering, and the several Avaya in 
which these defects of voice have been treated. The last chapter deals 
with the hygiene of the voice. The author is of opinion that a well- 
trained voice can seldom suffer from over fatigue, since tliis may 
be avoided by well-regulated respiration, and attention to the forma- 
tion of the laryngeal sounds ; but when clavicular respiration is used 
tlie chest walls become tired, and speaking is then a debilitating e:cer- 
cise. The Vearious Avays in which the voice may be injured and })rG- 
served and its injuries remedied are all carefully set forth, and the 
author’s experience is here given in such a form as to be easily 
appreciated by all who have occasion to maintain the voice in a state 
of health. 

With Mr. Heath” love of trees is an inborn enthusiasm, Avhich 
needs, for its enjoyment, to be imparted to the world. He is not con- 
tent with finding out for us charms of scenery, and depicting beautiful 
])lants, but here comes forAvard to bring before us a somcAvhat for- 
gotten Avriter, whose powerful descriptions of trees have more of the 
artist’s spirit in their tone than is to be found in modern Avriters. 
In sympatliy with vegetation in ils most attractive forms, soon in 
single trees, foliage, and sprfiy, and grouped in harmony witli the 
contours of tlie ground, and as modified ^ light and mist and the 
changing seasons, Wiliam (4ilpin has had few etjuals. The class of 
readers to which the book Avas originally addressed ninety years ago 
will at the present day find much of the pleasure which tlie aiithor 
wished to impart in this volume, proArided they have leisure to study 
in the spirit of the older naturaU^ts, who conceiAxd that the chief 
l)rovince of knowledge and observing power was to enlarge our cai)a- 
city for enjoyment. But if the modern reader should take up the 
work fresh from the physiological studies of plants which characterize 
the present time, or, remembering the classifications and systematic 
descriptions which constituted so much of the botany of the olden- 
part of the generation, there may, perhaps, be some sense of short- 
coming from the scientific point of view, but they will not the less see 
before them the work of a naturalist whose point of view is ailculated 
to train their powers to an appreciation of form, grouping and colour, 
and habit of growth of a great natural adornment of the earth ; and 
we ventiye to think the treatment of his subject by this old writer is 
none the less scientific because it is free from technicalities, and none 
the less valuable to the scientific man because it may appeal more to 
the artistic condition of mind. The volume includes an introduction, 
which contains a short sketch of Gilpin’s life. The present edition is 
limited to the first ten sections of the last edition of Gilpin’s ” Forest 
Scenery.” It is difilcult to speak of Mr. Heath’s part of the work. 
The notes often seem altogether unnecessary, and it probably would 
have served the wants of the reader better l^d a little information 
been throAim into the form of an appendix concerning the geographical 

Gilpin's ^'Forest ScensrAT.” Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
Francis Geoige Heath. &vo. London : Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 
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distribution and other conditions of life of the trees and plants referred 
to, with a note, perhaps, on the changing conditions of the forests and 
groves and glens which are referred to. The volume^is in two books ; 
^e first treats of trees as single objects, and the sQcond, of the combi* 
nations of trees. There are a few fairly cut illustrations on wood of 
forest and other trees, which will help to recal to the reader familiar 
and picturesque effects. 

Under the editorship of Professor W. F. Barrett, Messrs. Macmillan 
and Go. have commenced the issue of a series of easy lessons in science, 
with the object of training young students in habits of practical ob- 
servation with inexpensive apparatus. The present volume on “ Light” 
requires as apparatus nothing but pasteboard, a sheet of glazed writing- 
paper, a tin biscuit-box, a tumbler of water, three screws, a walking- 
stick, a ])icce of flat glass, a silvered looking-glass, a glass prism, a few 
lenses, a small pair of wheels, a mounted globe, and, if possible, a 
small spectroscope. The volume is divided into thirteen chapters, 
wliich treat of light, refraction, reflection, the undulatory theory, 
measmement of the velocity and wAve lengths of light, diffi action, 
the spectrum, and the rainbow. The language is simple, and the 
Gxplaiiatiuns clear, and it is equally fitted for elementary teaching or 
gciu^ral reading. 

The ** Easy Lessons on Heat”^^ are an attempt to explain the chief 
theories which are necessary for understanding ordinary phenomena. 
The ex|)lauations given seem to us often drawn out unnecessarily, and 
occabioually wanting in clearness. For instance, the explanation given 
of geysers is obscure. In the endeavour to be simple and familiar the 
author too frequently adopts the manner and language of a lecturer, 
which, however necessary when the memory only is concerned in fol- 
lowing a speaker, are not so well suited for written exposition. If 
there were less straining after simplicity, there would be a great gain 
in clearness, and less tax pn the mind. The book, however, is a 
great im 2 )rovemcnt on some of the heavier text-books, and will 
enable an ordinary reader or student to master the chief ideas 
with which the author deals. The volume is divided into sixteen 
chapters, at the head of each of which the apparatus is mentioned 
which will be found necessary in carrying on experiments to verify 
the teaching. * 

That the late eminent director of the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge, which owes its foundation to the munificence of the pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire, should have edited the manuscripts and 
writings of Henry Cavendish upon electrical 8u]|j|ect3, is at once a 
fitting tribute to one of the most illustrious of British scientific men, 
and a guarantee that his work is here presented in its best possible 


IS ((^jasy Lessons OD Light” By Mrs. Awdiy. IHnstrated. 6vo. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

i> « Easy Lessons on Heat” By C. A. Martineau. Illustrated. 8vo. London : 
Macmillan & Go. 1880. 
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form.” An introduction of sixty-six pages gives a short account of 
the electrical work to which the memoirs forming the volume relate. 
The larger part' of the work consists of manuscripts relating to re- 
searches carried oq through the years 1771 to 1781. They arc of 
far more than historical value, and are marked by the thorough treat- 
ment which chaniQjherized everything that Oavendish touched. The 
editor has contributed a number of valuable notes, which are printed 
in tlie form of an appendix with references to the articles of the text 
which they elucidate. A tew facsimiles of Cavendish’s diagrams, and 
a page or two from his manuscripts, are given. It is a work whicli 
reflects considerable credit on the Syndics of the University Press, 
who have undertaken its publication, and will be welcomed by oli>c- 
tricians of all countries, no less than by those who specially cherisii 
the reputation of Cavendish. 

The great practical importance of lightning conductors has led to 
the production by Mr. Anderson of an elaborate and cxlMustive 
treatise'* upon the subject, which will help to render available a 
knowledge of the best means for ])rotecting buildings liable to W 
in jured by atmospheric elci'tricity. Commencing with an account of 
the early difEcnlties in electrical investigation and the discovery of 
lightning conductors, he gives a history of the spread of lightning 
conductors throughout Europe ; then succeeds a chapter on the metals 
used as conductors ; and another on the character of thundiTslonns. 
After this tlie volume begins to assume a practical charactcT, the best 
material for conductors is discu^tsed, and the forms and niod(^ of 
arranging the lightning conductors at the Brussols Hotel de Ville and 
our own Houses of Parliament are explained. A chapter is d(*\ot(Ml 
to Mr. Newell’s system of protecting buildings; and an c labor at o 
account given, partly in tabular form, of accidents and fatalitiet^ from 
lightning. The author strongly urges that lightning conductors should 
be regularly inspected in l^ngland, os is t|ie rule in Continental States. 
Prefixed to the work is a list of the books consulted in its preparation, 
and the appendix contains a full bibliography of Writings which ha\ e 
more or less bearing upon lightning conductors. The volume is ex- 
cellently printed and illustrated by woodcuts, showing the mode of 
connecting lightning conductors with the earth and arranging them on 
buildin'gs, as well as giving a few illustrations of the kinds of damage 
done when lightning strikes a building. 

The histoiy of tin and tin-plates” necessarily commences with an 

“The Electrioal jPesearcheB of the Honoarable Henry Cayendieh, F.R.S., 
wiirtea between 1771 and 1781.’' Edited from the Original Man uHcripts in the 
poBbosnon of the Puke of Devonshire, K.G., by J. Clerk Maxwell, F.K.S. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University I^ress. 8vo. Cambridge, at the University ProbS. 
1879. 

19 « Lightning Conductors : their History, Nature, and Mode of Application." 
By Richard AikI^tsoii, F.C R , P.G S. With numerous IllustratbnR. 8vo. London : 
E. k F. N. Spon. ] S79- 

A History of tiie Trade in Tin ; a Short Description of Tin-mining and 
Metallurgy ; a History of ^he Origin and Progress of the Tin-plate Tnide, and a 
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account drawn from the Bible nnd Greek and Homan writings of its 
early uses in the arts. The author then passes on to the metallurgy 
of tin, which is briefly given, chiefly in Hie form of extracts from 
other wr^ers ; and in die third chapter he commences a history of tin- 
plates. The manufacture appears to have existed *iii Bohemia before 
1G20, and was introduced into this country in though it was 

not till 1 720 that it became one of our national industries, being in- 
troduced by Meyor John Hanbury. The work is essentially a com- 
pilation, and consists of translations and extracts from various French 
autliors of the last century, and memoirs of later date by Eiiglisli 
writers. The second part of the book includes some chapters from 
Yarranton’s “ England's Improvements by Land and Sea,’* notes on 
some of the localities where tin manufacture was first carried on, a 
d(‘Scription of the modern method of making tin-plates, with some 
account of the uses to which tin-})lates arc put. There is an 
appendix chiefly showing the production, import, export, and con- 
sumption of English and forciim tins. As a history of tin, the work 
is ver^'^ imperfect, and, except in the appendix, very little is told of the 
j)roduco of foreign countries, and those facts appear to be chiefly ex- 
tracted from the publications of the School of Mines and other 
aiitlioiitics. There is a portrait of Major Hanbury, and lithogruplied 
illustrations of a few mines, and an illustration of manufacturing pro- 
c(*sses and the exterior of modern tin works. A good deal of curious 
information is brought together, which^ however, might be considerably 
condensed. 

The mineral wealth of the world forms so important an item in the 
conditions of national prosperity that a popular treatise rccouuc- 
ing tlio chief facts concerning metalliferous minerals and mining*" 
uccobsiirily eiigagiis our interest. Since the publication of Whitney’s 
Metallic Wealth of the United States, ”wc are not aware that any author 
has attempted to cover the same field as Mr. Davies. His work, how- 
ever, does not pretend to exhaustive treatment, and often suggests 
somewhat hasty work, but it contains a vast amount of information, 
which will be found generally interesting, as to the ores of the several 
metals, their modes of occurrence, tlio countries and districts which 
yield tlieni, and the metallic produce. There are a few introductory 
dia])tors on lodes, mineral deposits and their mode of formati )n, and 
tlien the metals are treated of in the order— pgold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, iron, and the rarer metals. The second part of the work, com- 
mencing with Chapter XXXII., relates to the modes of working metalli- 
ferous mines, dressing ores, and various practical considerations of 
interest to the miner. The volume concludes with^a glossary of terms 
used in mining and in the book, with an indication of the language 

Besciiption of tbe Ancient and Modem Processes of Manufacturing Tin plates. 
By Philip William Flower. With lllastrations. 8vo. London; George Bell & 
Bons. 1880. 

‘*A Tn*atlse on Metalliforous Mines and Minerals.’' By D. C. Davies, P.(2,S. 
8vo, London : Crosby, Lockwood & Co. 1880. 
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from wLich the term has been adapted. The treatise is illustrated 
with 148 woodcuts, many of which are geological sections, or sections 
of lodes moreorfess diagrammatic, and others illustrations of machinery 
used in various kinejs of mining work. It is a handy book for refer- 
ence, and the result of considerable research, and gives the best 
account at present <acccssible of the distribution of valuable metallic 
deposits in all parts of the world. 

The Annud Keport'” issued by the Department of Mines for 
New' South Wales gives a number of important data concerning 
the mineral wealth of the Colony. The yield of gold has some- 
what decreased, but as a whole the mineral prodaco is more valu- 
able than in the previous year, and coal comes year by year to 
hold a more important position, so that in 1878 it reached the 
value of 021,000/., out of a total of 2,172,000/. for all die minerals 
of the Colony. In New South Wales, as in this country, the pri- 
mary object of the Department of Mines is to develo}) mineral 
resources, and hence the present Keport is occupied with reports 
from mining registrars and wardens on the various mining districts, 
with assays and analyses and tables of the value of metals, an account 
of home consumption and export, sections of the various pits and 
workings, and some short account of fossils associated with certain of 
the deposits. The produce treated of comprises gold, coal, slate, tin, 
copper, iron, silver and lead, antimony and bisinudi. The rt*] torts arc 
einincndy practical, and include detailed accounts of the several lodes 
and reefs, with accounts of the quantity of ore raised, the yield of 
metal, depth of workings, the labourers employed, and a variety of 
information "of a technical character, which ctmnot but be of great 
practical utility in the Colony as well as to all who are concerned in its 
mineral produce. The mines which occupy the largest areas are coal, 
tin, and gold. Among the scientific appendices arc a short Article by 
Mr. K. Etheridge, jun., on the fossils noticed in connection with the 
Australian gold drifts, to which he appends a short accoiuit of the 
species of the genus IJnio living in the Australian waters; and a 
description of tlie Tertiary flora of New South Wales, found in the 
Uppo;' Pliocene rocks at Grulgong, from the pen of the eminent 
botanist, Von Muller, which are illustrated with figures of the shells 
and fruits. The illustrative diagrams form about a third of the 
volume. 

A catalogue of portraits ” has reached us of men more or leas eminent 
in the various branches of science, comprising 21 IG portraits, and 
giving various details as to their size and character, and mentioning 


18 <( Miaea and Mineral StatisiicB. Annual Report of the Department of Mines, 
New South Wales, for the year 1878.” 8to. By Authority. Sydney : Thomas 
Biohards. 1879. 

18 **Portrait-Eatalog. VerseichnisB einer reibhhaltigea Sammlung von ungefahr 
2500 seltenen und schonen Portraits beiiihmter Medudner, Natnrforscher, Mathe- 
matiker, Asironoinen, Geographmi, Reisende, Seefidirer, Agnomen, Technologen, 
Mechaniker, n. s. w." W^che von E. H. Sohroeder'e Aunsthandlung Berlin. 
Portrait- Eatalog scchies lleft. 8vo. 1879. 
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the bi j.nch of suence which each person pursued, usually tlie period m 
which he lived, and sometimes ^he age at which hi& portrait w is taken, 
together with the price at which the portrait ma) be purchased A 
similar catalogue''^ of authors, musicians and dr.im^ti'itb, to the numbei 
of 2559, forms the pievious part of tlic same senes 

Les Pclerins de U Science a Montpellier”^^ ib« short notice of the 
Medical School of Montpellier m early times, when it was as impor- 
tant as the School at Pans, with a list of the foreigners who graduated 
there iiom 1585 to 1795. 
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S LOWLY, yet gradually, the history of oui country is being re- 
wntten Ml Frcem.in. has made the penod before the com- 
jiilation ot ‘‘Doinesdaj” Ins own Professor Stubbs has thrown a 
new I'glit ujioii our early Constitutional history from his study of oiu 
chaitcis and public records The late Mi Longman has given us a 
new 1 C iding oi the icign of Edivud III Thanks to Mr Gairdnci we 
know inoie of Richard III. and Perkin WaiJ^eck than we cvci did 
before Mi Froude has made u& familiar with the story of the Ke- 
ioiniation iiid the glones that mtovieated the nation undei Elizabeth 
The Stiurta stand out before us, .igamst the back-giound of Stite 
I* ip« 1 c\ idcnee, in the pleasant works of Mr Rawson Gardiner Oln cr 
Croniwdl and liis labours are known to every reader of Carlyle 
Maeauhy, in his brilliant and picturesque style, deals with the pciiod 
between the Restoration and the death of Wilbam the Deliverer The 
d}nabt} oi Ilanovei his been specially treated by the late lliil Stan- 
hope, whilst the charinmg volumes of Mr Justin McCarthy bring 
down the history ol oui country to the present time One imjiortaiit 
link m the eh iin fioiii Palgrave and Freeman to May and McC irtli} is 
conspicuous by its 4 ibsence The reign of Queen Anne is so full of 
litc laiy attraction, that it ib not surprising tli it within the last fi w yeaia 
writ CIS have made the peiiod a special stuay of tlioir own 1 et their 
cffoits have not been successful As we read the conscientious but 
dull \olumes of a Stanhope or a Wyon, we cannot but icg»et that 
Maciulay was not spared to complete his history of'tlie Stuxrts In 
the icign of Qui cn Anne, with its johtical intrigues, its social vanities, 
its liteiaiy triumphs, its party hates, and its military glones, he would 
have positively revelled His reading and his sympathies specially 
fitted him for such a work With what Meissonnier minuteness would 
he have portrayed the characters that appeared upon the scene ^ With 


*0 ** Portrait Katalog. Verzbiohniss eincr mclilidtigen Sammlang von unprefilir 
8000 stlttnen und schoaen Portraits zur Gtschichte der Literatur, dei Musik und des 
Theaters ” Welche von E H Schrotdei b Kuusthandlung Berlin Poitiait- 
Katalog funftes Heft 8vo 1879 

* Lcs Pllenns de la Science a Montpt,llier ” Far A Germain, membie do ITn- 
stitut Montpellier Boehm et 1* ils 1879 
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what zest would he liave entered into the feuds between Wliigs and 
Tories, the plotc of Harley and Godolphin, the correspondence between 
the simple Mrs. Morley and ilie bold, bitter Mrs. Freeman ! Uow vividly 
would the intrigued of tlic Court of St. Germains and the causes which 
led to die victories of Marlborough stand out upon his canvas ! With 
what irony would lie have narrated the whole story of die Sachoverell 
riots ! How full of jx^rsonal interest and of the knowledge peculiar to 
himself would be the chapters dealing with the. literature of iho 
period ! Such an intellectual pleasure was, however, not to fall to the 
reading public, and die reign of Queen Anne has hitherto remained, 
not untouched, but treated inadequately, Mr. Burton, the accom- 
plished historian of Scodand, has, however, entered the lists, and the 
work that he has produced^ may be considered as definitely filling up 
the gap that has existed. He lacks the style of picturesque narratives 
which Froude has made so popular, but, on die other hand, he dues not 
fall into the inaccuracies which a vivid imagination so frecjuently en- 
genders. The history of Mr. Burton is sound, yet never dull, it is 
impossible to read his pages — especiiilly the chapters dealing with the 
Wiir of the Spanish Succession and the Union ivith Scotland — without 
seein^r that he has a tl^orough knowledge of his subject and a masterly 
grasp of all the events tliat come widim his ken. lie has a keen eye 
for character, and his description of Marlborough will compare Avith 
die delineations of the best masters in the gallery of historical jior- 
trairure. Unlike many historians, Mr. Burton is equally at home in 
the camp as ui the senate ; die account of the Battle of Blenheim is as 
graphic and spirited as if it had been from the pen of the audior of the 
History of the Crimean War.” After several attempts, wo may say that 
The History of the Reign of Queen Anne” has, at las^ been wTitten in 
a style and with a knowledge worthy of the subject. Air. Burton is a 
solid historian, but he happily escapes the charge of being a heavy 
one. These volumes have already appealed to a largo public, and 
they Avill no doubt rank as tho standard text-books upon the subject. 
Their great faults are a paucity of dates and n somewhiat arbitrary 
arrangement in dealing wi^ the continuity of the narrative. 

WhatoA'^er opinions may be held as to the political views of Mr. 
Gladstone,’ it would be impossible to deny that he stands in the first 
fiiglit of not only living English statesmen, but of those who have 
been his predecessors in the guiding of Parliaments and the swaying 
of Cabinets. His is a name which posterity, careless as to party 
tenets, will consider worthy to be preserved on the roll which boasts 
of a Walpole, a Chatham, a Pitt, a Peel, and a Palmerston. In Mr. 
Gladstone two elements are fused which are seldom found in com- 
bination ; he is a man of thought as well as a man of action. He has 
all the culture and reflective capacity of the man of letters in con- 


* “The History of the Beign of Queen Anne.” By John Hill Burton. Three 
Volumes. Blackwood A Sons. 

* * ** Life of William Ewait Gladstone,” By Geo. Barnett Smith. Two Volumes. 
Cassell, Better A Galpin. 
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junction with the promptitude of action, the fertility of resource, and 
the administrative gifts of the practical statesman. Seldom has Nature 
liecm more lavish upon one of her sons. A scholai* such as Porson 
would have admired, an orator equal to Chatham or Burke, a financier 
greater than Walpole, a statesman quick-sighted as well as far-sighted, 
such is Mr. Gladstone. His life has been passed be 'ore the country, 
illuminated at every step by the fierce light of pdrty hate, and yet no 
mean or ignoble action can be detected in his career ; tlie white flower 
of a blameless life is his ; and even animr»sity has to admit that he 
is a single-minded, a conscientious, and a di^c^dy earnest man. As 
a rule we are not in favour of biographies of the living; for 
llie most part they are either fulsome panegyrics or insjiircd by a 
s])iteful and degrading invective. Mr. Smith has, however, done 
his work with moderation and good taste. He is a warm admirer 
of the great statesman, but not so blinded by his s)rmpathies as not 
to bo able to i)oint out the faults in his hero. We know no work 
wliioli brings before us, more fully or in a more pleasant manner, every 
iiKMdout in the political career of Mr. Gladstone. We see him in the 
playing fields of Eton, then taking a double first-class at Oxford, and 
shortly afterwards entering Parliament as member for Newark in the 
Conservative interest. We watch his gradual rise in the political 
arena under the protection of Sir Eobert Peel, first as Junior Lord of 
the 'freasury, then as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and then as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint: In 
1812 the revision of the British tariff was due almost entirely to his 
industry and ability. During the Corn Laws’ agitation he took tho 
side of Sir llobert Peel. But wc have no intention of dealing with 
the details of a career so familiar to most Englishmen. To those who 
wish to refresh their memory with the affairs of the past, to know how 
important has been the part played by Mr. Gladstone in political 
history, of what nature is the man, and how great is his work, we 
refer them to the agreeable biogra})hy of Mr. Smith. We are not 
surju'isod at the flattering welcome already accorded to these volumes, 
for they arc singularly pleasant reading. In tliis instance Mr. Glad- 
stone has no reason to complain of the injudicious flattery of an 
admirer, or to moan forth the old cry, “ Save me from my friends.” 
Mr. Smith, though a warm, is at tho same time a most gentl(»man-like 
friend. 

It is only natural that when men have attained to fame the world 
should be curious to know something of their private lives. Every 
little detail which offers us an insight into their thoughts and characters 
is acceptable. Wo wish to know the authors they read, the refiec- 
tions they made, the pleasures they indulged in, their hopes, their 
virtues, and, if they had them, their vices. It was therefore inevitable 
that a biography of the author of the History of Civilization” should 
one day appear,’ At one bound Mr. Buckle, from an almost unknown 


3 « Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle.” By A. Huth. Two Volumes. 
Sampson Low. 
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man, save amongst a few chess-players and fellow-students, rose to the 
highest pinnacle of fame. History had at last discovered one who had 
proved himself a faithful and appreciative interpreter — the story of 
the progress of a nation was no longer confined to the pages of the 
Statute Book, the debates of its Parliamentary leaders, the battles of 
its generals, the intrigues of its statesmen. These were the elements 
of history, but theySrere not in themselves history. In order to watch 
the currents which set towards liberty, towards the gradual emancipa- 
tion of a people from the fetters of delusions and monopolies, and the 
progress of those restraints which at last confined within due bounds the 
injustice of privilege and the arrogance of prerogative, something more 
was required than an examination of the fiicts of the compiler and 
the acts which interested the chronicler. The keen mind of Mr. 
Buckle saw through the deficiencies of past historians, and he resolved 
to remedy them. At an early age he began to devote himself to the work 
which will hand his name down to posterity as one of the most original 
and philosophic of historians. He treated history through tlie medium 
of the development of the people of a country, and not through the 
medium of the principles of the rulers of a country. The work of 
men in the cabinet or the camp was to him only of secondary inijiort- 
ance ; but the influence of climate upon the physiological condition of 
a people, the progress of a nation from feudal slavery to a manly and 
active state of independence, the development of the commercial 
resources of a country, the spread of learning, which gave the death- 
blow to the degrading influences of superstition, and made the world 
more indebted to the discoveries of culture aud science than to tlie 
teaching of a cold and inert morality — these were to him matters of the 
deepest note, which, if read aright, raised history to its proper level, 
and showed how civilization advanced. As soon as his work appeared 
it met with immediate recognition. To all the immense reading it 
contained, the agreeable style and the soundness of its conclusions 
were evident. History was no longer a dull study of debates and 
intrigues, but a fascinating record of the intellectual development of 
nations through the peaceful arts of learning in all its varied brandies. 
The book was an immense success. The author was a lion of the 
greatest magnitude ; in spite of his frankness in dealing with the sclflhh 
objects of the clergy, ho was elected a member, by an overwhelming 
majority, of the Athenomm Club; his name was amongst the most 
honoured in the list of the learned societies of Burope ; whilst his 
History of Civilization” was translated into eveiy European lan- 
guage, and, to this day, is perhaps the work most closely studied in 
&e vast dominions of the Czar. Mr. Huth has given us, in his bio- 
graphy of Mr. Buckle, two very readable volumes, though at times 
he Jias a tendency to indulge us with matter which is occasionally 
irrelevant. He is, however, a warm admirer of his hero, and 
therefore much may be forgiven him. Like so many great ones 
of the earth, Mr. Buckle was inferior to his work. The volumes — 
unfinished, alas ! though they be — of the History of Civilisation” 
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must always be read with interest and pleasure ; but we doubt 
whether the author himself, when in the flesh, proved as agreeable a 
compiuiion as his pages. He was evidently, to use liie words of Lord 
Kimberley, who met him at Hamburg, “a terribly conceited man.” 
His health was delicate, and consequently he' was often nervous, 
querulous, and an immense fidget. Like many m^m who live much in 
the library, and see little of the world, he had — as he well might — the 
most excellent opinion of his own attainments. He was intolerant of 
contradiction, nor was he averse to being placed upon a pedestal as 
* the idol of a coterie. Still the inner life of gcaius has its iascination, 
and there are few who liave read Buckle who will not wish to know 
the man. To all who have this desire, diesc volumes may be plea- 
santly recommended. Here they will read how the great man studied, 
smoked, wrote, talked, and played chess ; how charming was bis devo- 
tion to his mother ; what were the causes which led him to embrace 
Liberal opinions ; the intensity of his ambition, his ideas upon debt 
and matrimony, his peculiar views as to domestic economy, and the 
caro with which he catered for himself and looked after his creature 
comforts. Mr. Iluth has done his work well, but not so excellently 
well as to make us dispense with the regret that it had not been 
under! aken by one nearer allied in intellectual range and sympathy 
wilh the subject of his biography. 

These letters* constitute a valuable addition to the “Life and 
Letters of Lord Minto,” published some six years ago. Few men 
were more bitterly attacked in his lifetime than the famous^Governor- 
Gencral of India, yet posterity has amply vindicated his fame by dis- 
covering that the measures he advocated, and the policy he pursued, 
W'ero sound, and of great benefit to the country over which he was 
called to rule. Lord Minto was sent out to India at r most critical 
period. The conquests of Wellesley, brilliant though they were, 
pressed heavily upon the revenues of the Company; to them had suc- 
ceeded the labours of Cornwallis, but on the deatli of Cornwallis there 
was a prolonged dispute between the Crown and the Com]»any con- 
cerning the appointment of a new Governor. After a struggle, and 
on the nomination of Lord Grenville, and by the consent of both 
parties, Lord Minto was chCseii to fill the vacant office. His rule was 
no sinecure. France, victorious in Europe, was being bcateir back at 
every corner in the East. Lord Minto threw all his administrative 
abilities into the contest. He baffled French intrigue in Persia ; he 
checkmated the designs of the enemy in Cabul ; ho obtained possession 
of the dependencies of Mauritius. He quelled with a stern hand all 
jealousies and discontents. As the civil power waa divided between 
the Board of Control and the Directors, so the military power was 
torn by internal divisions. Lord Minto determined that there should 
be no conflict between the* authorities ; the civil power was to be 
supreme over the military. “ 1 take,'’ he said, “ the two great pillars 

^ Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, 1807-1814.'* Edited 
by Lady Minto. Longmans. 
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of every liuman government to be — first, that all its measures be 
directed 1t» the public good ; next, that its authority thus exercised be 
maintained ^vitli unshaken firmness and resolution.” Ills vigorous 
policy saved India from the disloyalty of a mutinous soldiery, and 
from the irritating fanaticism of the missionary element, llis life is 
well "worth pi*rusal ; his letters are models of stylo ; and we read of 
him not only as the firm statesman and uncompromising foe of the 
base Elijah Impey, but also as tlie agreeable companion, and the 
travelled man of the world, delightful in all his social and domcbtic 
relations. * 

The series of “ English Men of Letters ” * has been enriched by two 
volumes which cannot fail to be popular. It was a ha})py thought to 
entnist the life of Hawthorne to an American. None but an Ameri- 
can, and one familiar with the social and provinciiil life of his country, 
could adequately treat of the literary career of the author of the 
“ Scarlet Letter.” Mr. James is not only at home in all the institu- 
tions of his country, but he is himself, as his novels have proved, no 
mean psychologist, and therefore^ well fitted for the task of criticibing 
one whoso works were eminently based on the minute analysis of 
character and motive. There is much that will be new to most 
readers in thi«i life of Hawthorne ; tin* man stands out before^ us in 
all his struggles, all his shyncbs, and all his earneslness of character. 
Mr. James is a sound critic of the author’s labours. Consciousness of 
sin, and all the problems connected with evil in man’s lifi*, aie the 
favourite subjects of Ha-wthorne. L’emorse, and the anguish caused 
by a hidden sin, are the main features of the Scarlet Letter.” The 
effects of conscious guilt are depicted in Transformation,” whilst the 
taint of inherited evil gives tis the story of the ryiichcons in the 
House of Seven Gables.” He was not a moralist,” says Mr. James 
of Hawthorne, “ and he was not simply a poet. The moralists are 
weightier, simpler, richer in a sense ; the poets are more ])urcly in- 
conclusive and irresponsible. He combined, in a singular degiee, tlie 
spontaneity of the imagination with a haunting care for moral ])ro- 
blems. Man’s coji<«cience was his theme ; but he saw it in the light 
of a creativ(» fancy, which added out of its own substance an interest, 
and, 1 may almost say, an im])ortance.” 

Mr. l)owden’s SSouthey ” deals more with the man than with the 
work. It is a pleasant condensation of the other biographies of the 
poet ; the style is clear and flowing ; all the chief incidents fti the 
care er of the man are given ; but we think more might be made of the 
subject of Southey’s pi'oductions. No jjoct is, perhaps, less read 
than Southey at the present day. Of his prose works, tlie only one 
familiar to most perbons is his charming “Life of Nelson.” Yet 
Southey is one of our greatest masters of style in prose, and as a poet 
he was highly considered. Wo should have liked Mr. Dowden’s work 
better if we iiad been treated to less biographical details and to more 

• “Hawthorne.” By Heniy James. “Southey.” By Edward Dowden. 
Macmillan. 
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critical comments, llis book is one to be read— and because the 
Btoiy of the life is so well told — it will be read with avidity, but it is 
not one to be studied. To the man who wishes lAs judgment to ])c 
assisted in arriving at sound conclusions with regard to the literary 
value of “ Joan of Arc,” Madoc,” Thalaba„ or the Curse of 
Keharaa,” the pages of Mr. Dowden will not bc^jT much use. 

One great want in the educational system of the present generation, 
which has hitherto been too long allowed to exist, appears now 
in the course of being amply supplied. The old theories of the 
English Constitution as set forth by Constitutional wTiters of the past 
are now completely exploded. To read of the English Constitution 
in the pages of D(» Lolmc and Blackstone is like reading a work on 
anatomy b(’fore the discovery of the circulation of tluj blood. 
Wo were told of the majesty of the Prerogative, of the authority 
of the House of Lords, and of the power of the House of Commons ; 
how the mixture of sovereignty, aristocracy, and democracy 
in our Constitution made it the most perfect system of government 
that could be devised ; and how the balance of power was preserved 
by tlie.se three elements working to check any undue extension of 
authority on the ])art of any one of them; the House of Lords was 
a chock on tin' House of Commons, whilst both were a chock upon 
the Prerogative, lu the days of the “ Governing FaiuLlies ” these 
“checks” and “balances” evidently had a meaning; but tons, who 
live in the full light of two Reform Bills, they are significant of 
nothing. There is now no check except tliat which is presented by 
the will of the ]>eople. The centre and force of government have 
been transferred to the House of Commons. Without the consent 
of the Lower House, administration is impossible. The Crown can 
do nothing, tlie House of Lords can do nothing. Practically, we are 
a self-governing people. The Prime Minister is the choice of the 
Sovereign, but his selection has been proclaimed. by the voice of the 
people ; and no Ministry can exist unless it ha.s the support of Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament uow-a-days means the House of Commons and 
the House of Commons means the peojde. The times are passed when 
kings coerced cabinets or cabinets coerced kings, and when close 
boroughs and nomination boroughs caused Parliament to be the repre- 
sentative of a clique and not of a nation. These simple trUths should 
be Jpown to all,, and it is with pleasure that we take this opportunity 
of recommending tjiree of the ablest manuals on the progress and 
development of the English Constitution that have ever appeared.” 
Mr. Amos confines himself to the last fifty years of the English Con- 
stitution, and his work will be most valuable to all political and legal 
students of a more advanced class. It is a most careful and exhaus- 

^ “Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-80.*’ By Sheldon Amos. 
Longmans. One Volume. 

“ History of the English Constitution.” By Taswell-Langmcad. Stevens & 
Haynes. One Volume. 

A Selection of Cases from the State Trials. Trials for Treason.” By J. W. 
Willis-Bund. Cambridge University Press. One Volume. 
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live treatise of the progress of legislation, and deals thoroughly with 
every entry of note to be found recorded, since 1830, in the Statute 
Book. Mr. Amob discusses the composition and mutual relations of 
tlie Houses of Parliament ; the supremacy of the House of Commons ; 
the reforms tliat have taken place in the Church of England, in our 
Universities, in our system of education, in our municipal corpora- 
tions, our railways, our factories, and our sanitaiy condition; the 
government of our colonies ; the relationship between the Crown and 
the Ministry and the l^Iinisters and Parliament ; and he concludes 
with a valuable chapter upon the liberty of the subject. He makes 
what is often dry and tedious most interesting, and his absence of 
prejudices and utilitarian crotchets renders his work a most useful 
and trustworthy guide. We can confidently recommend it. Mr. 
Taswcll-Langmead’s substantial volume belongs to a different class. It 
does not deal with one special period of our history, but traces the 
progrcb&> of our Constitutional system from the Teutonic conquest of 
Britain to the present time. The book is manifestly a compilation, 
but the author has been so careful as to the authorities ho consults, he 
is so accurate in all his statements, he is so sound in the conclusions 
he draws, that his volume deserves to be treated almost as an original 
work. We have specially examined the portion of tlie book which 
deals with the Saxon and early Norman }>c>riod, and we know of 
no treatise which gives us in so lucid and accurate a manner the history 
of the institutions which were tlicn csUiblislicd. Mr. Langmead's 
history is one which should be made a clasb-book at all our public 
schools. It has already reached a second edition, and we see no 
reason why it should not be accepted as one of the recognisid authori- 
ties on the subject of which it treats. The history of treason 
is so closely identified with our early Constitutional history that 
Mr. Willis-Bund has done well to make it a special subject for 
study. By dint of a diligent examination of the State Trials, 
he proceeds to show us what in early times was considered treason, 
and how in after years the word stood for almost any oiTenco by 
which the king ivas endangered or annoyed. It was treason to 
plot against the king, but it was also treason to kill the king’s venison ; 
it was treason to speak ill of the king, and afterwards it was treason 
to speak ill of his Ministers. The crime of treason was so elastic in 
its interpretation that within its reach all criminals came. Mr. Bund 
precedes his lahoius by an interesting introduction. His work ^11 
not bear reading through, but it should bo taken as a valuable work 
of reference and be at the side of the student when studying any 
special period of English history. At present only the first volume, 
from 1327-166*0, has appeared, but when tlie work is completed it will 
constitute a new and useful companion volume to the history of our 
country. 

The book' we are told, has grown out of an attempt made some 

^ A Guido to Modern English History.” By William Cory. Part I. 1815- 
1830. Vol. 1. Kegau Paul. 
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years ago to give some account of English politics to a Foreign guest 
who was at the time reading English history for an examination at one 
of tlie Inns of Court ; tlie guest was not a Christian*nor an European.” 
Mr. Cory deals in his work with the policy of Engl md after the over- 
throw of Napoleon ; he discusses the state of political parties and the 
opinions of their more representative lead^. ; tlie influence of 
Evangelical thought upon English policy; the progress of religious 
toleration ; the laws wliieh affect the Press, and the Corn Laws, and the 
relationship existing between landowners and tenants ; the institution 
of savings banks, and the general intellectual development of the 
countiy, Mr. Cory indulges the hope that his work, when completed, 
will be useful amongst English gentlefolks and educated voters” 
who have “ but little knowledge about the meaning of terms employed 
in political writings.” We fear that our author underrates the in- 
telligence of “English gentlefolks” and the “educated voter” if he 
imagines tlvit this feeble and discursive compilation can l>e of tlie 
slightest service to them. To the educated mind it contains nothing 
new either in the way of facts or reflections, whilst to the uneducated 
it lacks that lucidity and preparatory method which might have made 
it of use. 

In liis second volume of his romantic “History of Ireland”" Mr. 
Standish OMrrady brings down his matter to the death of Cuculaiu. 
As in tlio first part of this strange, weird history of a time of which wo 
know so little, so now in the second volume we have a similar scries 
of wild and poetic stories, told with much spirit, of the heroic ])eriod 
of Ireland. Tlie story of Cuculaiu and his contcmjjoraries is full of 
pathos and of an interest of an unusual character. Mr. O’Crady has 
discovered a rich mine of virgin poetry which, happily for his readers, 
ho rc'solvcs upon not leaving un wrought. Tlie ehajjtcr on the Early 
Bardic Literature of Ireland is written with the critical knowledge of 
the true historical scholar. 

If the biographies of eminent divines are to be given to the worlds 
it is of the greatest imjiortance that they should be written by those 
who have an independent knowledge of their subject and who are 
familiar with facts not to be obtained from secondhand sources. Wo 
want something more about a Church dignitary who has passed to his 
rest than his letters, sermons, charges, and lists of his ^periodical 
visitations. We want to know tlie man in the flesh as well as the man 
in Ins mere intellectual cajiacity. As a rule the biographies of divines 
are generally entrusted to some literary stranger to compile ; letters 
and notes are given him and the result is that wo have a work 
essentially secondhand in its nature and destitute of that animating 
spirit which is so often the essence of books of this kind. No such fault 
can be found with the “ Life of Bishop Milman,” now before us." It is 
written by his sister, who was his constant companion, upon whose 


" History of Ireland.” By Standish O’Grady. Yol. II. Sampson Low. 
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judgment he often relied, and to whom he opened out his thoughts on 
most occasions. As relative and confidante, who therefore more fitted 
for the task of bio{*raphy ? Bishop Milman was a representative man 
of the Church of England ; thougli he belonged to the Low Church 
party and was one of its most valued leaders, he was possessed of 
more culture, a wider range of thought and of more toleration than 
are generally assoeiateil with the maintenance of Evangelical opinions. 
In 1867 he was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, and consequently 
Metropolitan of India. Tlio value of this work is the light it sheds 
upon the whole system — social, political, religious, commercial — of 
life in India. In his frequent visitations Dr. Milman travelled nearly 
throughout the eastern extent of o\fr famous Asiatic peninsula. He 
therefore saw much of society of all classes, and bmng a close and 
thoughtful observer, his refiections as to the manner in which India 
sliould b(' ruled, the examples that the English should set to the 
natives^ and the best course to pursue so as to win the loyalty of tho 
country, arc worthy of the fullest attention. It is evident from these 
pages that the Bishop was an excellent man, (‘udeavonring to live up 
to the standard that he set before him, and to win the res])ect and 
afibetion of all with whom ho came in contact. His thorough know* 
ledge of India caused his advice to have much political value ; he was 
the friend of the different (jovemors-Coneral w’ho hidd office during 
his episcopate, and was treated by them with much consideration. He 
died universally regretted, and his life is the record of an earnest and 
devoted Christian pastor. There never lived a luau,*’ wrote Lord 
Northbrook, “ who was more modest and retiring, or who w as more 
content to secure the spiritual and temporal benefit of others without 

any parade or desire to bring hiiiibolf prominently under notice 

On all subjects affecting tho welfare of the European and native in- 
liabitauts of India, the Bishop was among the foremost in giving wise 
counsel and active as.sistancc. One of his remarkable qualities was the 
lai'gencss of view with which he regarded the work of a Bishop of 
India. He extended hi.s sympathy and advice to men — whethiT in or 
out of tho Church of England — ^who differed widely from one anoilier 
upon points of minor importance. His deep study and accurate 
knowledge of the religious sybtems of India "was of great use to him. 
He <%ccuTdd the respect and <‘steem of learned natives of India who, 
although not Christians, appreciated his candour and the earnest desire 
for their welfare.” 

Tho devotion of woman to the cause of mercy and to the noble work 
of alleviating the sufferings of their fellow-creatures is the most 
beautiful sight that religion or philosophy can place before a hard and 
cynical world. Self-denial, an interest in the miseries of others, a 
weU-balancod charity, a large-hearted tenderness, ;ire virtues which at 
once silence the batteries of hostile criticism. However men differ in 
their opinions they can all respect and appreciate^ those gifts which, 
when rightly exerciscnl, make women indeed ministering angels. Wo 
have bc^re us two lives which deserve to be widely read, and in these 
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days when the cry is of limited scope for the exercise of IcMnale 
energy to be practically imitated.*® In “ Sister Dora” we have the 
ideal of the true hospital nurse. A lady by birth and^ducation, of that 
winning beauty which at once lightens the depression of tlic invalid, 
full of fun yet ever dignified, devoted to her woric and endowed with 
an unusiial knowledge of medicine and surgery, it is not surprising 
that Miss Pattison soon became a local celebrity. At Walsall, in the 
heart of the Black Country,” wiUi its wastes of charred scenery, its 
smoke-vomiting pits, its brutal population, its wild and degrading sur- 
roundings, Sister Dora worked with an energy and self-denying love 
that made her the idol of her patients. For them she really lived, and, as 
the sequel of this charming biography plainly reveals, for them she really 
died. The stories told of' her in tliis volume seem almost incredible, 
so utterly unselfish was she in the cause of humanity. She robbed herself 
of her rest night after night to watch a sulTcring j)aticnt. The invalid 
who was burning with the most infectious of fevers was always her 
spocial^chfirgo — small-pox, scarlet fever, or the wildest fits of insanity, 
never deterred her from jierforming her duties as mirse. She saved 
the life of a child dying from dipthcria by drawing up through a tube 
into her own mouth tlu^ ix)isoned mucous. A man came into the hos- 
pital with a mutilated arm, and the house-surgeon declared that 
am])Utation was necessary ; Sister Dora nbject(»d, made this man^s 
case her 8j)ccial study for weeks, and — saved his arm. Her courage 
was undaunted ; she visited the vilest haunts, won tlio hearts of the 
nio^'l ab:iridouod characters, and w.'is to all the juost gcneroiii and 
tender of friends. It is right that the biograjdiy of one so good, so 
noble-hearted, and so chivalrous, should have been written. ]\liss 
Lonsdale has acquitted herself of her task wdth excellent taste .and 
with no little literary elegance. 

The life of Mary Carpenter was more* quiet and subdu(‘d, but none 
the less was she a bright example of all that is noble and tender in 
womanhood. The daughtc^r of a Devonshire Nonconformist mini'll cr, 
she early took an active t)art in the reformatory movement. Bristol 
was the chief scene of her labours. Here slie founded ragged schools 
and a reformatory institution lor women, Kver anxious to iini>rove 
the condition of her sex, she visited India at four separate time's, and 
took a deep interest in all questions relating to the education of women 
in the Bast. She was the Avarm and able advocate of a reform in our 
prison discipline, of the establishment of industrial schools, and of the 
extension of the factory system to India. As the authoress of various 
works dealing with juvenile delinquency in its relation to the educa- 
tional movement, she avcOS a great power at all Social Science meetings, 
and at one time appeared before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to give evidence U])on those subjects in which she had taken so 
deep an interest. She was, as the tablet erected to her memory in 
Bristol Cathedral truly states, “foremost among the foundc'rs of 

*‘Sifltor Dura.*’ lly Margaret Lonsdale. Kegan Paul. 

Jjifo of Mary Carpenter.*’ By J. E. Carpenter. M.icmillau. 
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reformatory and industrial schools in this city and realm,” whilst 

no human ill escaped her pity or cast down her trust.” Sister Dura 
and Hilary Carpcnfer arc worthy of being enrolled upon the list which 
bears such names as a Fry and a Nightingale. 

This is one of those books which at the present day ore considerably on 
the increase." The occupation of the book-maker is not a very exalted 
one, and we must coniess that Mr. Hamilton in these two volumes shows 
himself no mean proficient in the art. Kheinsberg was situated in the 
dreary lilark of Brandenburg, and it was here that Frederick, afterwards 
called the Great, passed the interval that preceded his accession to the 
throne. Here he wrote his essays, faulty rhymes, and political disquisi- 
tions. We had imagined that ^Ir. Carlyle had exhausted the subject of 
Frederick in his well-known biogra])hy,nor does the pages of Mr. llauiil- 
toii fail to convince us that our impression on this point is erroneous. In 
Kheinsberg there is nothing new either about Frederick or his brother 
Henry. It is true that Mr. Hamilton seems perfectly aware of the 
paucity of the materials ho has to work upon, so having few fticts to 
relate, he draws upon his imagination for the matter necessary to fill a 
couple of volumes. We have descriptions of scenery, numerous 
biographical sketches of the contemporaries of the great man, and the 
conversations that were supposed to take place, and the rcilections that 
were supposed to be made. We have to thank Mr. Hamilton, indeed, 
for having limited liimself to but two volumes, for a writer who cun 
draw so fully upon his own resources might have extended his work to 
six without the slightest difficulty. His book ib not so much an account 
of Frederick as it is an account of what Mr. llamiltoa would have said 
and thought had he been Frederick, and been immured in Kheiusberg. 
Still we must admit that the volumes arc readable. 

Mr. Macdonell was a hard-working journalist who evidently, from 
the little book before us, was a careful and profound student of Frciidi 
life and manners.’* His views .and reflections have been given to the 
world by his widow, and we think tlie necessity of such a work fully 
justifies its publication. As in France the typical Frenchman is ever 
indulging in ludicrous misUikes touching the titles of our peers and 
baronets, the power of our lord mayor, and the sale and chastisement 
of our wives, so we in England display almost an equal ignorance 
in all tihht relates to French social and political life. A study of 
Mr. Macdoncll’s book will certainly dispel our misty views so far as 
regards French political life, and in their stead give us clear and defi- 
nite opinions. His volume is an excellent treatise on modem French 
politics. Mr. Macdonell sketches with a vigorous hand the position 
and the opinions held by the different parties now dividing France — 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, Kepublicans, and Clericals. We 
harvo the history of their past, and of the prospects which each party 
has before it in the future. Not the least interesting features in the 
book are the excellent biographical sketches — ^picked out with the 
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clearness and sharpness of outline of a cimeo— of Louis XVIII , 
C hdilcs X , T illeyiand, Louis Pliihppt, M Vcuillot, and l^hiers The 
tcis<, biilliaiil’ langui^i in which this book is wnttei proves thit Mr* 
Mdcdondl is not onl^ i nnstoi of 1 leii'h politics, but of English 
Htylc Ills piges should be carclully iiad b} all oui pditicians andb} 
most of 0111 ]()uiiiahsts 

1 h( life of a gifted, fc irless min, who does ill in his power to stem 
tlie tid» of intoloi met , lud by his nobh s^inpithus, to i use humanity 
ti ihiglid 1(1 el, !■» ilwi>s ANoith rc iding TIiom who pci use this 
little \oIiiiiie/ fjoiii the j)cn of him i\ho give us the fisci ntiiig bio 

i])h\ of ‘Arnold, aviII use up Iroin its piges with then lath in 
ii' tint ck\ it( s inn stHii^thcued aid cucoui igcd to take up nms 
1 I the good fight igiiiisf th )sp niiiow prejudices which so fiequcntly 
I ir the I itli of ill tine ])i igiess Ikhi iid btinhy, Bisliop of Noi- 
^\Kh unlike those who igititcd the Oxford movtincnt, sought to lift 
jc I ^loii out of the itiiiosplieu OT the siipeistitioii i\hich then wcijied 
it toiMi tomrtiprrt events is c\pl lined by nituiil ciucs ind b} 
Ills lit ind s|)I( ndid e\ uii] k to in ike ail who cimo under his iiiilneuce 
Sic tint in tine Chi isti init) tlieic w is nothing tint snouic d of the 
igo »hli the iiitoler lilt, oi the iiniiitc lie ctii il Thioughoiit this little 
bioji ipliy W( witch him evci u tinted by an exquisite liuimnity, 

I 11 less in Ills opposition to all tint be diomtd evil, and fxcicising 
his pill li ti m with th t i(t of i stitcsnnn the cklu icy of i geiitle- 
iinii ml with tint iiiq irtnlitv aid pU 2 Jt> cf motive which should 
dw us (Ini Ktni/etlu c oust unt ions ] istoi of souls In much of his 
w )ik In w IS issistcd bj his wife whose ktteis and reflpctioris consti 
tutc til Iittci poition oi tills b) k 

T li i dc itl,“ the f mioii'^ Diudi stTtcsriiin ind patriot, w is the 
solicit one of the k ukrs of the j iit\ whidi ojiposcd tin ambitious 
hsuiis of the House of ()i nu< Ik loit the coinpktion of his studies 
he w is HI iintcd, thioii^li the iiillneiue of his biothcr ( orndius, 
Iknsioinn of llu city of Doielieeht ind it the expiritioii of two 
}< iis diiinig which he hid displijcd considerable administritive 
ibiliti lie 1(1 mu (vi iiid Pension ii} of Iloll ind At the lu id of the 
Dutch W juiblu lu now d \otedhis ittcntion ro the condiut ot juiblie 
lilaiis lu ] 1 u(d the iinrim in in efhcicnt stite, reoig inizt^el the 
fin luies aiul diiccti d tlu ii n il war in whirh his country w is engaged 
with PiIqI uul 'such is tlu mm of wborn Mr Geddes has undertaken 
to wiite the biogrqihy The uithoi idinits that there is little of the 
heroic ibmit his subject, iiid that the age in which* De "W itt lived 
“has little in common with the noble epoch dcsciibed with so much 
grapliu foiee by Mi Moth), luel in studying it we arc moving alto- 
get liei in i low Cl woild of limn in mteicst, pission, duty, and activity ” 
Still, in •ipito of these dis idvant i^es, Mr Geddes liis written a work 

“ Memoirs of Ldwird and ('‘atherme Stanley *' By the Dean of Wtstrainster. 
Ml nav 

*‘Historv of the Admin isti ition of John de Witt” By dimes Geddes 
1()23 1054 Vol 1 C Keg in 1 lul 
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which reveals to the full the preci'^e xnoamire of De Witt’s personal 
^ork and inllucpc e Nor can we agree with tho author that the period 

which saw the genius of Cromwell was not a heroic period. Mr 
’ Geddes has, however, no reason to apologise for the dullness of his 
subject, or lor his want of grai)hic treatment We have here a work 
concerning a man* of whom Englishmen know but little, yet who, as 
the chief magistrate of his country for twenty years, ga\e it power 
and prospeiity, and who thus constituted himself an important factor 
in the system of Euio]ican polities “De Witt,” writes Mr Geddes, 
“ stood altogethci on a lower plane than Cromwell. We rcgaid him 
rather as a man of rare and biii&ulai talent than as one of the chosen 
great ones ot the caith, which Cromwell was lie stands far above 
the common run of men , and he wa^ head ind bhouldirs above nearly 
all the notable men of his time lie w ould have been grcatci if the 
movement of his limbs had been less burdened with the Dutch go\(rn- 
lug apparatus which hampered him at every step of his pith, llis 
true place mentally is with the Richt he us iiid lil i/ inns and ilh im the* 
Thirdb — ^mcn all of quite a sc c ondai} rank of nit f Ik ct Hi h is no afhnity 
with the Charlemagne s, the Gustavus Adolphuses mid Ciomwc 11s of 
tho race ” Mr Geddes has obtained the nntiiialb foi his woik diicc t 
from the ai chives of the llngm , tUid thus his Itbouis pQsstss that 
freshne«is ot incident and aceui uy of det iil whi<h it is tlu special 
pro\incc of Stat( Pipci authoiitics to yield "We shill look fur his 
second volume, which deals with i more i \citing ]>ciiod with intciest 
Since the first Ai tic h ot the present Niiinlui of this Kiviiw was 
finihlied, wc have seen Mr Tonenss book on 'VAclkslcy** Though 
we think it by no means worth) of its sulijcct, we an glid tint it 
has been written, for it supplK^s fuithei proof of how mere ising 
knowledge of Anglo-liidi in histoiy tends to luiki nun iiioio alnc to 
the mciits and less inclined to caip at the iiioiality of the foundeis of 
the Eiii])ire. A few yiaxs aju Mi Toriens wiole a “Hook of ( on 
fessioiis about India, which is piobably only known to students ot 
Anglo Iiuhan histoiy, and which icpnsentcd Welle shy, imongst other 
viceroys, hs little Ixttir than a fnebooter In tin picsmt ^olumch( 
appeal^ as a gcrieious able, higii-pnnc ipled, and i fai sc ( ing statcMii in 
Biit^iough Ml Toi re ns s knowledge of Indi in history has chaily 
deepened since he ga^c us his “Book ed ( oiife -^sions,’ he is not always 
quite accurate even now 11c ciiekntly thinks that, alter the fall of 
Springapatiin, the Mahrattas aecepted the portion of teriitoiy which 
We III shy h id dt‘‘tinfd as tliiir share of Tippoo’s con(|iieud doininioiia. 
That they agreed accoiding to the condiliuns of W cllesh y’s oJIci to 
receive a subsidiary force, llis aeeeiunt of Wdlcslcy s dealings with 
Tanjore is excecdirvly \igiio, moicoici, after calling Scilojcc the 
son of Tul]a]ce, lio cisuilly tells us, some piges fiiitliii on, tint he 
was a son by adoption,’ but does not say eif whom The question 
of the <idoptiou w*as one of tin points on which tho oiigiual decision 

10 Marqutsfi Welkaley * By W M. loiitus Vol 1 Cliatto & 
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in favour of Ameer Sing turned, and therefore certainly deserved some 
ex^ddnatiou. He tells us nothing about Wellesley's ]iylicia] reforms, 
and he gives a bare two lines to his dealings with Surat, while he 
devotes a good deal of spice to descriptions of tl e Go^ ernor- General s 
inmost feelings, for whieh wo should be glad to have some authority. 
He h IS also fallen into the eomiiion fault of meutioMng persons and 
things 111 ail allusive i\ay which takes foi granted knowledge which 
piobably nine readers out of ten do not possess He is fond, too, of 
using woids hkc ** wastrel ’ and “ pclhsh,’ whieh aic at least uneoni- 
mon Can he not find some better name for Ijiiglishmen than “ white- 
faced irrosistibles^*' The book, as a whole, is decidedly diiTusc, and 
there is a grievous want of coinp^ietness in the reeord of the Indian 
adiiiiiiistratioii The eoniuctioii between the various parts ol Welle s- 
]e}'s policy IS not cleirl) bi ought out, and one cannot lesist the ini- 
])rc ssiuii til it the wiitei cntiud upon his task without an adequate 
knowhdge of c irlicr Anglo-Indian history At least he has failed to 
show till pi i( < which Wellesley s idniinistr it ion fills in the histoiy of the 
Liiipirc Hut it la muc h pli is inter to pi use th in to find f lult, and Mr 
Toirens dc selves priise He might, with more care, have dour better, 
but lit his produced i vciy leidibli biogiaph), and such a biography 
was wiiitid His pictuie of Wtllisle} s char it ter is decidedly good, 
ind he djipieeiites not oiil} his powers is in “ irchitect of empire’* 
— though lie docs not bung out the fiet tint Wellesley only worked 
upou the lini s which W iireii H istiiigs h id di iwn — but also the in- 
trinsic t due of his work Hi des iihcs his i elation with Pitt vividly 
Fin ill}, he his i sliaip eye foi the di imitic sitiutious in Wellesley & 
c alter, cind bungs tlum out well in his luri iti\( 

This In a work whiih, when comi>lett, will ho of tin greitest ser- 
\i(( to the student of Creek histor} ml of classic il antiquity Like 
all the liter 11} hbours of the Germans it is c\hiusti\e of its subject 
ciiticil lu Its tre ttiucut, ind methudii il m its iii ingGiuent The 
volumes arc intiiidid to eonstituti i i onneet in j link between i History 
of (ueeee, like those of (xrote and Cuitius, ind a Diction iiy of Anti- 
c|Uities, like tint cditid by Di William Siiith Hi nee they are pii- 
marily dcstinid foi those ediieitid n iilcis and scholars who, without 
hiving in idi my spec 1 11 nnesfigition into the me lent world, still ^eil 
the need ol m ikiiig ihi ni sc Ives bettii leeiuimtid with its spirit and 
chaiaetei Th nitlior h is confined himself only to th ])nition of the 
antiquities ol (xicne which is iJipted to pioniote m lequaintineo with 
the social, politic il, ind idigious lih of the Gieiks in the classical 
period In the volum* uiidei icsk w we lint Greece as seen in tho 
light of the Home nc epos ind of the politic il oigini/ition of the 
Greek Stite ]4\(r}thiiig icl iting to the ^t ite — ^its idea ind condi 
tions, the distinctions til i let, the jniiidpil loims ol the Constitution 
the rise and 1 ill of moii luh} and oh.^ ueliy, the histoiy of the priiuip d 


1® “ Vniiqiiitiib of (iiLCt-t P> C !• 
and J b Mauii V'ol I Kiviugtoim 
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(rieek Stitcs, and the like — is carefully described and accompanied by 
enlK'il comments icjihtc iMth sthohrslii]> In the second volume 
the religious s}stcni and the mtcinationa] rcldlions and institutions oi 
iTiecceiMll bo treated To advanced school-bo}s md undei giaduatfs 
this work will be ot greil uk, as it puts much multilaiious reading 
in a biicf spue find in a cons erne iit loim 

Mr Bonwitk a^^ks the question “"Whoaie the Irish and those 
who wish to lead liow he answers it ire ic lei red to this brochure * 
Then tluj will K nn much tint is ncwjiiidwc trust, foi tluirsikes, 
though w( t lunot Much foi the lict, much lint is true touching the 
Iheiiaii Iii4i the rscmidnii lush the I onion m Irish, the hiibolg 
Irish — indeed Irish stned up in escr> concon«ible fishion One 
class ol Irish hi, howcici, omits from his ethnologic il c it doguc, the 
Obstnictionist Irish The tre itnunt ol tins ^cmis should he , howc sci, 
pcrhqis moic ])cnil thanliteiir} 

Mi Mnijoisof opinion tint the Afodutc Stone’* is not genuine, 
but oi 1 ditc ill more inodcin tlnn tlu time of Mcsln lie con 
sidcis it a ioigei\, but not i modern Ioi^ch, and coucludes that it 
wiswiittcn \ 1) 260 The punpbh t is cuiious 


BI liLLN LllTTRLS 

TT^E gladl> weleomc AIi Jefleius unonjst the nil of novelists' 
VV The weikswhichh Ins ilic 1 1> } ultlislu d on eonnln subjects 
sliow not mcicly a kiiowh eLc of thi«e things but e 1 hiiin in ii itnic Mr 
Jeflerus, too, possesses in my ol the piinnr; qu ililie itnns oi the 
nenelist, no inconside lalih imoi nt of loth wit iiid hum ni ^le it 
Ilf lilt} of dcseintion, iiiel i ^ooel style which is Ins ( wn, nid not 
co])ud iiom somehod} else But i iinii iiny possess dl tlcse qinlifi 
cations, ind yctnot be i good novelist lor it should be nnirmbeicd 
that novel wiitiiig is in iit ic jiiiniig both timi , ]i ictiee in 1 industry 
bcfoiecicn the best iC(|Uin jirotuieuey in it \ nnn might as we 11 
oil the stiength oi his ]> iwei of eoloui set iqi is i ] oiti iit jiiintei is 
a nnn on the* stungth ol his ele scll])tl^c willing set up is i novelist 
Altlough Air Jclle lies his iiiutli to lenii, yet his lust novel shows i 
ele ir pe^icc} tion of wli it is u qiiiieel moie th in ninety nine novels out 
o^ a bundled do Ills ch ii leteis aie fiiiiily driwii iiid iiidividuili/ed 
Indeed, some of his scours ire photogi ij lis lii this respect he some- 
wh it resemble s (roor go Eliot (xeoige h hot’s descriptions, however, 
rather inswcr to the hrencli definition ol i photogi iph, “ justice with- 
out nuny ’ Mr tlcfleries sce^nes, on the other hind, may be described 
as ]ustue with ineicy lii all George Eliot s sketehes theie is some^ 

“ Who are the lush * * By J iniea Bon wick 1) ivid Bogue 

Inquiry ini) the A^e of the Moabite Stone" By Samuel Sharpe 
John RusBtll Siiiitli S >ho Squ ue 

> ** Greene heiiie l<ami By llictan] Jeffenea Author of **The Gimckcepei 
at Home, ’ * >\iid Lite in a bouthcru Country, Ac bmitb, Elder A Co 1880 
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tiling bird Mr JefTcrics tones and softens Ins outlines Nothing, for 
instance, cm bt better in this wiy tlim the opening seines in “ Grecni 
bcine Kaim" m the church} iid The dulo^ue between the two 
farimis, ‘Min thousand poiiul mm,” and tlie agricr tui il iribtoerat 
IS adinii ibiy ii iturtl Ltjiiall) ^ood is the m J} sis, which inimediately 
follows, of the iiieiit il St no of tlie squire The toue c ire bg,lit and 
}et deep And here we will tike in oppoitunity of* expressing i hope 
that Mr JtfKnes will not fill into Geoige JjLi il s d( jiloi iblc tink of 
giving ubi bi 11 utifie j)hr iseolojfy At present lio shows no signs of it 
111* his, as wi lii\i ilri id} siid, i good style of Ins own We shill 
look loiwatd with luluist to his next noicl 

Anothei ui)\il, whith wi esn iieoniiiieii(], is Mr Gibbons ‘‘Quieii 
of till Ml idow ^ JlitAvlidlc IS thorou^hl) ti oshfioin the fjiioi iidown 
t) the ill id)ws o\ti wliiili she rules Whit, howeior, to which wi 
should wish to di iw ittnilion, is tlit tut tint a thiei-voluiiicd novd is 
illusti itid, and liouiid ivith i eovi i which is not meiily two flipping 
bnrds, but i pun of w ikmu dii]) We (juiti idinit tint both the 
illusti itions in J the binding might bo better, but it is i greit thing 
tint in ittimpt in tins dilution his been midi Wi lemembii vbr> 
Will the istonishiiunt with whuh i fiiin of jHiblislicrs riuiud some 
twinty }( us ig I apr()|)jsil him i well-known iitist to illusti ite i 
thiu voliinii 11 )vi 1 * it would i tiiii us, ( xel iiini d the senioi p irtni i 

Wi bclievi, howevei, tint tin diy is list ippioieliing when publisheis, 
uulcss they eh )ose t ) bi ruiiud will bi\e to bung out their no\els in 
i very difleient st}le to whit tliiy ii )w do lu tb( meanwhile W( 
well line Mi (ribbon s voliiiiies as the bcgimiiug of a new eia in 
iiovi l-illustration and uom 1 binding 

Ilmiiiiiig men hive, wi belie m tlie expiesMon of “getting i second 
wind 11 we miy be dl iwed sueh i phi ise Holme Lie his got her 
sieoiid litciu} wind Toi }( us pist shi Ins been deploi ibly dull 
She his suddenly woke up into lifi, m Mis Denys of Cote Po ill 
motheis who iie it i loss i ) know wh it new iio\ el to put into the hands 
of then dmghteis, we would iicomintiid II )lmc Lu s list ptory 

If “ Leou liiook ‘ IS not i womm he ought to be The critics of the 
last gciiei itioii used to siy, tint you were quite site in piouoimeiug a 
novel to be by i worn in whin }ou met with i earnig di iwn by two 
greys in the Just ehijilei We iie more me lined to ril} lor ir^amil 
evidence upon the dressni ikci the ibessin ikti ippe us so c oiistantly in 
“ Oeoige Ki}nei in v iii ms forms, th it wi hive no ilti ruilivo but to 
pionounec tJi it it is written by a worn m Wlicthi r it is wiiUen by i 
worn in 01 not is oi biiiill niatlei iii eonipinson with the fact that the 
drebscb and the milliuiiy will eertuiily give women the iiitensebt 
pleasure 

'' ' Queen of the Met low * A Novel 13y Chirles Qibbon Author of 
** Robin Oil ly, * In Hon mi Uouiil V. Lon ion Chatto & W nidus IbSO 

* “Mrs Denys of ( ote by Hdnie L e Authoi of * Sylvia Holt's 
Daughter, ko Loudon Smith, Lldei & ( o 1830 

* **0reoig6 Rwuei A btory By L^on Brook London Chipiiim & 
HalL 1880 
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Once more we have our old friend Ouida.”* She in the same 
gushing personage ns she was when we made her acquaintance some 
fifteen years ago in “ Strathmore.” We have the same vast amount of 
learning, the same bright wit, and the same intimate ac(|uaintance, not 
merely with the nobility of our own land, but apparently of every 
country in the world. To be serious, we wish that Ouida could be 
persuaded to takd a leaf out of some quiet, pure tale, like From 
Generation to Generation.'’* Such a book does good, “ Ouida’s” nothing 
but harm. 

“Mademoiselle de Morsac”^ breaks entirely new ground. We arc 
introduced to a French family settled in Algeria. In this, however, 
there is no particular novelty. New combinations are obtained by 
leaving a French girl with an inheritance provided for under the pro- 
visions of English law. What with the French law, and what with 
French ideas about marriage, endless complications soon arise. The 
Franco-German war, too, breaks out. Two suitors, an Englishman 
and a Frenchman, appear on the scene. Matters arc additionally 
complicated by the heroine’s favourite brother being involved with 
this Frenchman in various gambling transactions. At this point it is 
that the author is able to cut the knot of the difficulties hy the a])pli- 
cation of the English law. The whole story is admirably \\rrittGii, )>ut 
the gambling scenes are, ])erhaps, nmongst the best. 

The author of “Worthless LaurcK”* aims a little too much at 
mere smart writing. Here, for instance, is one sent(‘n(*e out of many, 
which might bo quoted: “ The great Mr. Green would appear to be 
one of the numerous Marlowe clash, who can ho rjuite easy and eloquent 
with ladies of the barmaid order, but take them into a drawing-room 
and they find themselves unable to say, Bo ! to the proverbial goose.” 
(Vol. I. J60.) If the writer is in possession of any new facts with 
regard to Marlowe, she had better at once ])ublihli them, instead of 
indulging in an ill-natured sneer against one who, had he lived, would, 
in the opinion of many good judges, liavc been superior to even 
Shakspearo himself. 

In “ Aground in the Sliallows,” ® we have the usual wdll scene 
which has been done so often. Here, however, it is worked out with 
a good deal of cleverness, and takes a real place in the story. Some 
of tl.* descriptions of sc(*nery, especially tliat in the fourth chapter, of 
Edinburgh and the Firth of Forth, arc particularly good. The whole 
story, in short, shows refinement anB cultivation. 


^ “ Moths.” A Novel. Dy Ouida. Ijondon : Cbatto & Windus. 1 880. 

* “From Generation to Gnneration.” By Lady Augusta Noel London ; 
Macmillan & Co. IStO. 

^ ** Mademoiselle de Merssc.” By W. E. Norris, Author of ** Heaps of 
Money.” London- Smith. Elder & Co. 1880. 

^ ** Worth! Laurels.” By Emily Carrington. London : Griffith and 
Fairan. 1880. 

* “Aground in the Shallows.” By C. Kay, Translator of “The Emperor and 
the Galilean,” from the Norwegian. London : liivingtonB & Co. 1870. 
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Dpscription, too, is the strong point in “ Tender and True.”'®. The 
opening scones will bear compaiison with any of the best dosrriptivo 
writing of the day. What it requires lo more cQmpression. The 
author appears to have seen a gr&it deal of the wc Id. He has, too, 
visited out-of-the-way places Tims, we have .in account of the 
Andaman Islands, and th(‘ Andimans, which is cvii’endy written from 
personal observation. Somotliiiig more than a mere good word may 
be wild for “ Tender and True ” 

‘‘ Wappermouth” is lather too loud in its tones to suit our 
taste, llere, for instance, is a p.iss«igc which appears to us neither 
better nor worse than the geneiality ol the book. A rich city man 
engages an aitist to punt his jiortriit for fifty pounds. The picture 
did not please the ruh city man, who knocks it off the easel and then 
jumps upon it, and refuses to ])ay more than five pounds. The artist, 
to revenge himself, goes to the rich city mm’s office and flings a big 
bottle ol mk at Ins head. Those who like this kind of writing may 
hud plfnty of it in “ ipptn.iouth ” 

“ Dowileiiham” is a far better story than might have been 
pvjKcted from the silly pr< fsce. As to the reinaiks which the fictitious 
publisher ni ik( s upon the seventy of criticism, it is, as a simple matter 
ol fact, untiup The gic.it fault of the ciiticism ot the day is its 
p\c(ssive leniency and carelessness Ciitics have, as a rule, far too 
much to do to read the books attentively, and so, to save themselves 
tiouble, ])Oiir out an amount of wishj-wishy praise, which does 
nothing else but h.iim. As to the pubhshci*s statement that ‘^critics 
aic lodcnt, ernawiiig animals” (p. Id), they .arc, instead of being like 
nats, moie like a stt of tamo, purring, elderly c*its. “ Dowdenham,” 
however, does discrie some piaisc It contains many good jokes, one 
of the b( st being a n(*w .irgunient fbi marriage with % deceased wife’s 
sistLi, that a inui would thin only ha\i one niotlui-in-law. Lisdy^ 
the author has .iddid a gloss iry of ill the provincial words used in the 
stoiy We wish th.it other uovciu>ts could be induced to follow hia 
e\am])1e 

Only one tr.insl ition of a foreign no'i el appears this quarter.” The 
name of Mi. 13 uing-Uould ought to be a guaiantcc for the general 
accuracy of tin version This book, howevei, is printed m such a 
very small t}pc tint we fear many leadois will be oblige^ 1 1 put it 
down bet ore th(*y have got tlnough the fust volume, as we have been 
obliged to do , 

Far bettor, however, than all the novels put together is Mr. Giles’s” 

*** ** Tender and True *’ A Novel By Willuui Artliui IjdW, late 2181 R S. 
Fusiliers London Kivingtons k Co l&SO 
” “ WippLi month A Novel By W Theodore Hickman. London: 
Chapman & Hill. Ih79 

** Dowdiuham ' A Tale of High Life in the Present Penod. By W. K. 
Anchetill London Marcus Wild &( o IS 7*) 

18 “Eniostiue" A Novel. Bv the Authoress of “The Vulture Maiden.” 
London Thomis De Li flue & Co 1S79 

'*Sti.iiige Stones fioiii a Chinese Studio” Translated and Illustrated by 
Herbert A Criles, of H.M.’s Consular Beivice. London Thomas Be La Bue 
k Go. 1880. 
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Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio.” They will meet all tastes 
Here is the way *pear trees aie giown. A poor Taiist pnest in lags 
begged some pears from a Chinese costermonger. The Chinese 
tosiei monger, just as one of our own would, omitting tlie oaths, refust d 
In vain the Tarist p];^e8t pleaded The costci monger was obduiaU 
At last a bystander bought one for the poor ragged priest l"et( h 
me a little water,* fried the priest The watei was Ittched Tin 
priebt then made a hole in tht euith, and put one of the pips liora tlu 
pear into it. Then he took the water, and watei ed the giound 
Immediately the le sprang up a laigepeai tree, bearing tlie most dtlieioim 
pears These the priest handed round to the ciowd Tlie pi list then 
hacked the tree down, and disapjieaied. The costermonger who had 
been intently witching the proceedings turned lound andjKieened 
that his pcaib had also disappcaicd, and ilso one of the bairoA\ li indies 
He at once saw how the miraele had been aecomjdislud, tint his 
barrow -li mdle had been the pi ai -tree stem, and his own liuit tlie 
delicioub pears Of course, m these da^s, whin Dr bidueiis can, by 
the aid ot the electric light in ike tulips bloom m h df an-lioui , w c 
should explain the matter diilciently. Ike reiilci, howevei, will iind 
in btiaiige btoiies fioni a Chinese Studio,** fai more woudeiiul 
tales, which cannot be expl lined by Dr bit mens and the iloeiiie li^iii 
A more amusing book we have not met with loi a long time It w ill 
eertainl} delight both old and young 

Perhaps, too, along with the works of fiction we oujht to cliss 
“ Old Celtic Romances,**** though we by no means feel burc of the 
ground ujion which we are treading borne ot the best stone s may 
be found under “The Fury Palace of the Qmtkcn Tiees* 
poetical, too, is the story of “Piiuee Conla of the Colden II ui ind tin 
Fairy Maiaen ’ ^The prince was the sou of 3viog Conn, the Hundred 
Fighter Une oa^, as he stood on the Royal Hill of Usiia with liis 
lather, he met a lady veiy beautiful, who was invisible to all else 
The story goes on to tell how lie dcbcits the pilacc, and lives with 
her and her sister fames among the gieen hills, where they never 
grow old, and know no uckne^^s noi suriow 

The poetry of the quarter is very poor The greater number of the 
volumes are hi only 

“OiStiFas convolvprc sardas. 

Ant piper aut calvas lime opentc uuces ” 

One book alone stands out from the mass — ^Mrs Webster’s “Dis- 
guises”** And yet the author can hardly expect eitliei profit or fame 
from it It IS useless for critics to say that five-act jdays should not be 
written, whilst authors continue to write them Duties might as 
well criticise the east wind, and expect to eliange the laws of meteor- 
ology. The reason why poets of Mrs Webster’s rank wiite dramas is 


u “Old Celtic Bomanoes ” Translfited from the Gaelic By P W. Joyce, 
T C D , M RI A Loodon 0 K^an Paul A Go 1879 
IS Diaguisea '* A Drama By Augusta Webster London C Began 
Paul A Co. 1879 
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very obvious — because here only can they find real scope for their 
genius. In a five-act play they are able, if we may use so strong a 
term, to give vent to their feelings and ptibsions under the mask of 
imj)crsonulity. They can also give to thg world, means of their 
characters, their own views on social questiuhs no less th»n on religion, 
and this, too, in the most efiectivc manner. Tin bve-act play, too, 
admits of many measures, it sails not with one dail. Above all here* 
can the artist indulge in the artist's truest delight — that of drawing 
character ? J’or these reasons poets, like Mrs. Webster, find in the 
five-act drama the only channel into which they can freely pour tlieir 
thoughts. Yet the fivo-act drama is virtually dead. It would be 
well, therefore, for wntois like Mrs. Webster to endeavour to meet 
the difficulty in some new way. We ii^ant some of Ihe old wine, but 
it must be m a new bottle. We cannot, of coiiise, m the limited room 
at our command in this section now make any suggebtloiis on so diffi- 
cult a subject. To do so would lequiie an article. One thing, how- 
ever, wo should do well to remember — that it is the greatest of errors 
in our day to follow the Eli/abetluui draiucitists in having five aetb. 
No modem audience will put up with bucli an allowance. The 
theatre m the diiys of hliak^jieare was to our forefathers a kind of 
club — ^ludio’s, theatre, and Ito^al Institution all combined. Now it 
is simply a theatie, attended no longer by the intellectual classes, 
OKcejit on rare occasions. Whether the intellectual classes might be 
won hack by such wiltcis as Teuii^soii and Mrs, Webster, if they 
would but adapt themselves to new forms of art, is the problem. We 
bcliovo that the love for dianiatic exhibition is as stiong as ever. 
That will not ca'.ily die. But there must be also a change not merely 
111 the form of the repiesontatioii, but in the hours of performance. 
And tins brings us to the point. At this moment there is spiiiigmg 
up a strong feeling for what is called “ afternoon theatres.” Here is 
tlie golden oppoitunity for such writers as Mrs. Webster. In the nqw 
theatie music must play a most iiiiportant part. Above all things 
lyrical j)oetry is Mis. Wobstci’s strong point. Here, for instance, is a 
delightful song, wliicli boiiows nothing from the Elizabethan dramatists, 
but is essentially modern m feeling : — 

“Dearest, tins one day we own, 

Stolen from the crowd and press, 

- Let it be sweet silence’s. 

We two, heart in heart, alone ; 

Any speech were less. 

We are weary, even thus. 

Talk might tuiu to discontent 
Else be practised merriment ; 

Earth and sky wdl speak for us 
Nearer as ^e meant. 

We two lu the stillness, dear, 

Fair dreams ooine without our quest ; 

Not to talk ot life is best. 
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is one again which opens up quite a new vein Lying has often 
been defended, but never so gracefully 

“ Tdl thee truth, sweet ; no 
Truth IS cross and sad and cold , 

Lies are pititul and kind. 

Honey-soft as Lore’s own tongue , 

*Let me, love, he so 
Lies are like a summer wind, 

Wooing floiAer-buds to unfold 
Lies will last while men are young 
Tell Ihec huth, love , no. 

Let me sweet, he so. 

Lies art Hone’s light ministers, 

Foothss birds upon the Ming 
1 ruth’s d name for plodding care 
Tell thee truth, sMeet , no 
Truth's the east- wind on the Spting— 

’Tis the wind, not spting time errs. 

Lies will last while mauls are fair. 

Let me he, love, so ” 

Whether the morahst, after he had read this, would have said magn 
arnica veritas may bo doubted We hi\t no more room for any 
further extiacts We should have liktd to ha>t given some pass<ig(s 
bhowmg Mrs Webster’s dramatic power and insight into human nature 
We trust, however, that the two lyric il jneccs, which we hive aliculy 
quoted, will send reahrs to the work itself If they will not, most 
certainly no words of ours will 

We have but little heart to Uke up the other {days which he on 
our table The first beais the honoured name of Kicltard llengist 
Home. It IS full of fine passages and be lutiiul lines, but wo fear that 
it will be utterly unappieciated by the public Mr Horne’s “Patriot 
Martyrs” is written for the stage, but he candidly admits that until 
there is a complete change m our theatres tlieic is no chance of its 
representation 

Some of Mr Kmdon’s “Dramatic Sketches”^* show power Moie 
power, however, is sllO'v^n m Mr Jhllford s “Philip 11 What his 
lines require is moie jiolish. The thought is always good, but there 
IS a w«.iutj>f sweetness and harmony m many passages Mr. Klford has 
most certainly true dramatic instincts. 

Violet Fane’s^® veises seldom rise much above mere prettmess 
There is a grace and ease about them, and the author probably does 
not aim at anything higher Amongst the bist pieces may be 

“ Laura Dibalao , or, The Patriot Martyrs ” A Tragedy By Richard 
Hengist Horne London Newman & Co 1880 

Poems and Dramatic bketches” By Joseph Eandon, BA London 
Newman k Co 1879 

“ Philip 11 A Dramaho Romance ” By John £ ford London 0. 8. 
Palmer 1880. 

" Collected Verses ” By Violet Fane Author of Denzil Place,” “ Queen 
of the Faines^” &c. London Smith, Llder k Co. 1880 
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mentioned “ A May Song ” and “ Afterwards,” which show a deeper 
yein of feeling than we generally find. 

If Mr. Keightley“‘ is, as we infer fiom his preface, only twenty 
years of age, he may achieve something. At pi jsent he gives us too 
many echoes of Tennyson and Keats. We by no means insinuate 
that he is in any way a plagiarist. Far from tliib. It is his general 
manner, sl^lc, and colouring which reminds' “os of those two* great 
poets. It would, however, become Mr. Keightley to bo a little more 
modest about his own poems. 

A little more modesty, too, would be becoming in Mr. Washington 
Moon.” He has given a Lecture upon poetry, and, by way of 
illustrating what ])uetry should be, quotes his own verses. This is 
much as if a man should write a treatise on ethics and illustrate each 
of the virtues by his own acts. 

We need do no more than call attention to a new edition of 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s “ Sonnets ahd Songs.”” 

In Mr. Main’s “ Treasury of English Sonnets ” ** we have a most 
comprehensive work. We have only one or two faults to find. In 
the first place we should have preferred it, after the fashion of Leigh 
Hunt’s collection, in two volumes. In its present form it is a little too 
cumbrous to hold for any length of time. For it should be re- 
membered that Mr. Main’s book is one not merely to consult, but to 
road. Further, too, it should be remembered that sonnets are not 
merely to be read, but to be pondered over. We turn the pages of a 
collection like Mr. Main’s slower tlian wo do those of other books. 
Further, wo think that in his z(jal to throw a wide net, and to bo 
thoroughly catholic, Mr. Main has admittted one or two sonnets which 
we should have rejected. This, however, is a matter of mere taste. 
There must be, wo siqiposo, soulo weak sonnets for weak brethren. 
Mr, Main’s notes, which tjike up nearly half the volume, but which 
we would not wish to be a line shorter, are simply delightful. They 
are full of learning, and, of what learning so often misses, delicate 
criticism and a])])reciatiou of each author. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Main docs justice in a note to Ellison’s sonnets, whom he calls 
“ the ablest and sweetest-voiced of Wordsworth’s disciples.” Fifty 
years have now nearly passed since Ellison first published his sonnets. 
Leigh Hunt warmly welcomed them, and gave several of tka&u a place 
in his collection. As Mr. Main remarks, the author of Rab and his 
Friends” declared they were ** as full of poetry as an impassioned 


^ *'A Ring's Daughter," and other Poems. By Samuel Robert Keightley. 
London : Grattan & Marshall. 1880. 

" What is Poetry ?” A Paper reatl before the Royal Society of Literature. 
By G. Washington Moon, F.R.S.L., Author of the ''Dean's English." Loudon ; 
llatchards. 1879. 

^ Sonnets and Songs." By Emily Pfeifier. A New Edition. London : C. 
Eem Paul &; (’o. 1880. 

" A Treasury of Em$lish Sonnets.” Edited from the Original Sources, with 
Notes and Illustrations. By David M. Main. Manchester : Alexander Ireland 
A Go. 1880. 
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grapie of its noble liquor.*’ With regard to Ellison’s pseudonymous 
.volume, published under die name of Henry Browne, to wliich 
Mr. Main alludes at* page 413, we may mention that it was noticed 
at some length in the April Number of this Keview for 1875. 
Mr. Ellison, we may add, died at the beginning of the present year, 
without a word of notice from the literary pa 2 )ers, although at one 
time he was looked tipon as tlie coming poet. His sonnets aro 
certainly not for all readers. He wiis too intent upon die substance to 
pay sulticient attention to the form. Yet ho has written some sonnets 
of exquisite beauty, worthy of his master, Wordswordi, We should 
imagine that a selection of these, if judiciously made, might prove 
attractive to the general public. To return to Mr. Main, lot us add 
one more word or general ]>raise as to the excellence of his collection, 
and most strongly recommend it to all lovers ol‘ the sonnet. 

Mr. Elliott’s work was much -wanted."* It is a treasury whicii 
might, however, be considerably enlarged, of die best wit and hiiiiiour 
of English jioetry. AN’ hen we look at our comic papi*rs we are apt to 
underrate our own native genius in this direction. Mr. Elliott’s book 
recalls us to our own stores. Jt is not until wo have turned over 
his pages that we remember our real wealth. The wit and humour of 
the })ast is decidedly superior to that of tin* pre.sciit. Ever since our 
School Board system has been establislied, our [)rofessioual jokers have 
been joking upon education. Comic ])apers have converted the 
hubject into their stock-in-trade. The clown at the ])antomime has 
yearly made laughter out of the little boy who goes to school jnslead 
ot carrying his father’s dinner to him. But Bromc, who wrote the 
“ Antipodes ” about 1630, has beaten both clowns and professional 
jokers with their own weapons. Here, for instance, is u scene from the 
Antipodes” where old men are sent to school, the IboJing of which 
is delightful ; — 

{to his yovng iuadpr). flow well you saw 
Your father to school to-day knowing how apt 
He is to play the truant ! 

Son. But he is not 

Yet gone to school. 

Servant. Stand by, and you shall see. 

[Enter Thkee Ou> Men with satchels.'\ 

All Three (singing). Doniine, dominc, duster. 

Three knaves in a cluster. 

Son. Oh ! this is gallant pastime. Nay, come on. 

Is this your school ? Was that your lesson, ba ? 

Eirst Old Man. Pray now, good son, indeed, indeed 

Son. Indeed 

You shall to school. Away with him, and take 
ZTheir wag8hip.s with him, the whole cluster of them. 

Second Old Man. You sha’n’t send us now, no you sha’n’t. 

» « The Witty and Huuorous Side of the EDuliah Poets.” With a Variety of 
Specimens arranged in Periods. By Arthur H. Elliott London : Sampson Low, 
Mantooi Searle A BiviugUw. 1680. 
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Third Old Man Wc be none of your father, no ns be*n*t 
Son Away with them, 1 siy, and fell tlicir schoolmistress 
What truants they arc, and bid her pay them soundly. 

MlT/irre Oh» Oh* Oh* 

Lad^. Alas * will nobody beg pardon foi 
The poor old 

Traoeller Do men of such fair years thus go^to school ** 

Qrntlf man They w ould die dunce s else 
These were grcit seliolais m their youth , but when 
Age grows u))on men heie, their learning wastes 
And ^o dicays, that it they live until 
ThiccscoH, llieu sous seud them to school again. 

Thcy^d die as speechh ss else is new-born cliiTiiren. 

Traiellrr 'Tis a wise nation, and thi piety 
Of tli( ynin? men most raic and comnicudablL. 

^tt gut me as a striugei, leave to beg 
llKir libeity this day 
Son ’Tis glinted 

Hold up yoni hesds, and think the gentleman, 

Like scholus with your hods now 

JhelhntOlJ Vni Gi alias, grains, gratias ringing** 

W(» would io(oniiih nd this jioiiit of view to some of our burlesque 
write IS English tpigiaiiis do not show to .idvantnge iii Mr Elliott’s 
volume They all appeal to bcwiittcii rather with a bludgeon than 
with tlie dissie siiflus. They arc all too person il Bciuty, as in 
the (ircck aiitliolojy, is sc iiei ly < iimcil at Such collections as 
W(]l(»sl(\’s ‘‘Aiitli dema roitjlotti, and Jlmgs and Weisser’s 
“ Epigi immitiscln Autholojn aic icdcflent oi poetry The English 
epigram IS loo aciul It licks good nitur(,to say nothing of still 
higher quiliUcs Amongst the best is one by Lord Holland on 
Southey — 

“Our Liuic ite Bob defends the king, 
lit lakes hib eish md will not sing 
hii on li ^Ois, I know not whv. 

Sniping fui us who will not buy ’ 

Hero IS anotbor by Loid Eiskino on Sir Walter Scott’s long-for- 
gotten poem, “ TIk* Eield ot Watf iloo ” — 

“ Oil Wat c i loo’s i nsangnined plain, 

Lie tens ot thousmds ot the slam. 

But none by sabre or the shot, 

Ecil hall so flat as Walter Scott ” 

Here, ag*iin, is a well known one by Poison on some Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but which is so good tdiat it never glows 
old, the tost of tiuo wit — 

“ line lies a Doctor of Divinity, 

Who was a I dlow, too, of Tiiuity 
He knows as much about Dninity, 

As other Fellows do ot Trinity ” 

Here, however, is perhaps the very best in the collection, of the 
author ol winch nothing seems to be known. If it had not been 
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'Written in such a see-saw, common-place rhythm, it would have been 
'in its way nearly perfect : — 

When Orpheus went down to the regions below. 

Which men are forbidden to see, 

He tuned up bi& lyre, as old histories show. 

To set his Eurydicc free. 

All Hell was astonished a person so wise 
Should rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far ; but how vast their surprise 
When they heard that he came for his wife ! 

To find out a punishment due for his fault 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain ; 

But Ueil had not torments sufficient, he thought — 

So he gave him his wife back again. 

But pity succeeding soon vanquished his heart, 

And pleased with his playing so well, 

He took her again in reward of his art, — 

Such merit liad music in Hell.” 

Of Mr. Elliott’s own performance we can speak favourably. Ilis 
criticisms are sound, and generally in good Wo think that he 

somewhat overrat»*8 Moore, as well as certain living writers. We tliiuk, 
too, that he might have given the funious passage from the “ Kolhad,” 
beginning “Ye reverend prelates, robed in sleeves of lawn,” which 
contains all the essentials of an epigram, though it dot^s not conlbrin 
to the conditions laid down in the (jrc(‘k ejiigram of CyriUus. Under 
Tennyson, Mr. Elliott might have quoted in full “'Die Northern 
Farmer,” both old and new style. On the next page he has some 
interesting speculations on Mr. Tennyson’s powir of satire, lie ap]) 0 - 
sitely quotes from the “ Sea Dreams” Tennyson’s description of a 
modern religious hypocrite, the very best thing c*ver done for iucisive- 
ness since the days ol Pope, and remarks that the man who wrote tliis 
could write more if he would. The reason wliy Tennyson has not 
written more in the same vein Mr. Elliott rightly gives. Wordsworth, 
who, by'ili'i, way, could say far stwerer things than the world gives 
him credit for, expressed himself much to tlic same effect as Tennyson 
has done as to the reasons why he would never write a line of satire. 
“Most mischievous foul sin is chiding siii.” We do not think worse 
of Addison for Pope’s “ Atticus,” but only of Pope himself. Once 
more, to go on with our small cavilling, we wish tliat Mr. Elliott had 
given us some of the best ]jolitical epigrams from some of our contem- 
porajies — such, for instance, as the “ Buckinghamshire Buffoon” and 
“ My Name is Stoker Bill,” from the Pall Mall Gazftte, and, above 
all, the rondelle ou “ The Wild i>. TP in the Exananer, But we 
fih^l hope to see all these and many more in Mr. Elliott's next edition. 
In the meanwhile wo heartily tliank him for what he* has done. 

It would be interesting to compare some of the epigrams, which 
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Mr. Webb has selected for us irom Martial,”* with the best of our 
own English ones, which Mr. Elliott has chosen. Ours would stand 
in much the same reklion to Martial's as Martially do to the collec- 
tion which goes under the general name of the Greek Anthology. 
If, as Mr. Webb says, though we are somewhat inclined to doubt the 
statement when put in such an unqualified manner, that of alf ijie 
Latin poets Martial is one of the least generally known and appre- 
ciated,” it is because his glories are eclipsed by the Greek Epigram- 
matists. Mr. WchlVs translation varies a good deal in merit. Critics 
will probably also vary a good deal in their estimate of its value. Hie 
spinas coUigit^ ills rosds. It is, however, as far as we have observed, 
always faithful. Here are one or two of his happiest versions. The 
first shall be on a subject upon which Martial is never tired of writing 
— baldness. Some one, to hide his loss of hair, had wra[)ped his head 
in a woollen muffler, under pretence of having the car-ache 

** You wrap your bald head, and pretend 
You’ve got the ear-ache, But, my friend, 

Your hair it is, if truth were known, 

Thai, aches to think how scant ’tis grown.” 

Here is another on a poet who, when reciting, wrapped his throat 
up in a woollen muffler ; — 

“ Why, ere vour verses you recite. 

Thus niufllc up your throat so tight P 
’Twould better suit this crowd that hears: 

Give us that wool to stuff our ears.” 

Tliose specinioiis may, perhaps, induce Englisli readers to go to Mr» 
Webb's book for thomselves. 

Mr. Swinburne’s work upon Shakspeare”^ is most disappointing. 
Scarcely anywhere — we might almost say nowhere — does Mr. Swin- 
burne assume a judiciul attitude. He writes in a wliite heat of fury. 
He is pitlier rev(dliiig in ccstacies of praise or of vit uperatiun. As 
Publius Syrus ssiys of a woman, Mr. Swinburne Aut umui^ aai edit; 
nihil est Urtiim, His very dedication to Mr. I lalliwell-Phillipps does 
not seem to be written so much out of love to Mr. llalliwell-PJiillipps 
as out of hatred to Homebody else. Now, we lire not going into any 
discussion of the (piarrel between Mr. Swinburne and his ^{ijf.oncnts. 
We think that they arc both equally to blame. Both have used an 
amount oi‘ vituperation which is, to say the very least, simply a dis- 
grace to literature. The affair, however, opens up a much wider 
question. When w(* reflect that the last generation of Shakspeariaus 
committed both theft and forgery by wholesale, and that the present 
generation roundly abuse and calumniate each other on such paltry 


^ ‘‘Select Epigrams from Martial.*’ For English Iteaders. Translated by 
W. T. Webb, M.A., Profesdor of History and Political Economy, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

‘*A Story of Shakbpeare. ” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 
Ohatto & WinduB. Ib80k 
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qiiestioiiB as the spellmg of Shakspearo^s name and the pronunciation 
of a woid, we are tempted to ask what is tlie use of the study of 
Shakspcare? Is Hihis all that you have learnt out of bhakspeaic 
— ^to thieve, to forge, and to levile one another like a paicel of fish 
fags^ l^Iilton was of opinion that the object of leading and of studying 
wfs to improve our moral conduct, but the object of studying bhak- 
speare would seem to be to deteriorate it bhakspoanuns aie ^eiy 
much like religious peojde. In their zeal for the ir god tlioy forgot 
all his commandments They are reidy to pciseciite one another 
over a letter Ever} difTertncc of opinion with them is a difleicnce of 
principle. As to Mr bwinburne’s book, all ple.isuie in loading it is 
destroyed by the constant sneers and innuendoes with which it 
abounds Of course, as in eve ly thing which Mr Swinbuine writes, 
traces of genius abound, and lieic and theic really eloquent ])assMgcs 
are to be found Those who have iie\er assented to I'ope’s mcrcinary 
view of Sli ikspeare, and those also who ha\e foi tliornscli ts discoveic d, 
by companion with the older woik, how Shikspciii’s poctiy w is 
a labour of love, will be glad to meet with AIi Swinbuinc s remarks 
upon ‘‘ Hamlet.** llis critn i^^nis iijum the “ Taming of the Slirow,** 
and especially upon the “ Win tei’s Tile,’* are also good lint what 
after all does It come to ^ Had Mr Swinburne’s eritieisnis been ten 
tunes as good as they arc, we could williiul) have disjtc used with thorn 
all foi anothei “Atalanta in Calydon,” oi anotlui “ Songs lie fore 
Sunrise” Mr Swinbuine is tssciitiilly i poet, and not a critic. 
Goethe used to complain that e*\cry cobbhi w int( d to lx a poet, but in 
this case it is the poet who wants to be the C( bbh r 

After Mr Swinburne’s cssiy on Shikspiarc, we mn fill} notue 
Mr Tarcock’s handy little volume of AI irlowt s “Hdwiid tlie 
Second We tiust tint it ma} be followed by otlui ])Iays of Mar- 
lowe Mr Dvee’s edition of Mai low e is far too unwicldl}, whilst the 
pnnt, whidi has bieoine clogged up in the luent stireol}j)e editions, 
IS far too small W'e wish, how evt r, that Mr Tamoik oi some otliei 
scholar, would give us & selection fjoni M iilowe’s woiks, brought out 
somewhat in the way that “Specimens of the Hailior raiglish Poctb” 
weie brouglit out, in a eonveinent form, and clear, handsome t}pe. 
W'‘e have long had the “ Beauties of Mtssingci,” and it is high time 
that w?lAtd, in some accessible foini, the wiifings of one of whobe 
“ Hero and Lcander,” Ben Jonson said, ‘ it was moio lit for admira- 
tion than parallel” Of Mr Tancoek’s edition of “Edward the 
Second” we can say that it fiiily holds its own place beside Dr 
W* right’s editions of bliakspeaie’s bcleet Plajs, and this is no bmall 
praise 

Mr. Paton continues his “ Ilamnet” edition of bhakspeare” with 

^ Marlowe's “Edwaid the Second" (Clarendon Press Senes Old English 
Drama, Select Plays ) Edited by Osborne William lancock, M. A Oxfoid : 
The Clarendon Press 1879 

n •• The Winter's Tale " (The Hamnet Sbakspere, Fart V.) According to 
the Fiist Folio, Spelling Modernised. With Inti eduction and Relative Lists By 
Allen Park Patou. London Hamilton, Adams and Co 1879. 
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most praiseworthy industry. Whatever we may think about his views 
upon capital letters in the first folio, one thing is certain, that his 
introductions to each play are always pleasant reading, and that we 
are certain to learn something new from them. Further, Mr. Paton 
sets a most excellent example to all Shahspcaricu editors and com- 
mentators — ^lie is never acrimonious. He has I'scoived many hard 
blows, but he goes straight on his way without e\ er as much as look- 
ing aside. Ilia Introduction to the “ Winter’s Tale” is quite as inte- 
resting as any of those wliich have preceded it. From it we learn 
that the Play contains double the number of emphasis-capitals which 
any other Play does. Further, Mr. Paton thinks that there is good 
reason for believing that tlie manuscript used in the press-room was 
one of those upon which Shakspeare had bestowed cs 2 )ecial care, and 
upon wliicli also the j)rintcT.s had taken especial pains. In his general 
commentary on the Play, ]\[r. Paton has some interesting remarks on 
the words “ i^riinerose,” and “ barnc.” Ho also prefers to write 
“Mayster,” ** ])reiiyns,” and reysons,” for dialectical reasons, but upon 
this the English Dialect Society may have something to say to him. 
^J’he question how far the Elizabethan dramatists used genuine pro- 
vinci.'ilLsms, nr how far they adopted a more stage conventional diaiect, 
larg(‘Jy partaking of West country words and phrases, requires to be 
thoroughly cxauiiiied. Without committing ourselves to any views 
about the emphasis-capitals, wo sincerely trust that Mr. Patqn will 
(‘untiiiue his labours, ibr his edition is one of the most convenient, 
and best printed, which we have. 

We regret that the pressure* upon our space will not allow us to give 
our usual notice of the new volume of the English Dialect Society.*® 
Wc must cojiteiit ourselves with saying that the two reprints, one 
edited by Mr. El worthy, and the other by JVofessor Skeat, are, per- 
lia])s, the two best bits of work in this line as yet done by the 
Society. Prulessor Skeat asks for some suggestions as to further re- 
prints. AVc would venture to reeoinincnd that the rare “ De.vonshire 
J>ial()gue” should be re])rintcd in the same manner that Mr. Elworthy 
has edited I lie “Exmoor Scolding,” with notes at the foot of the text, 
calling attention to all jicfudiarities, and a full Glossary at llic end. In 
editing “ A Bran New Work,” by William de Worlat, that is, William 
ol' Overlhwaite, or, in other words, the Rev. William Hntt^dy^who 
died ill 1811, Professor Skeat brings out the curious lact that the 
real Glossary must be looked for in the Rev. John Hutton’s “ Tour 
to the Caves in the Environs of Itigleborough and Settle,” and not in 
the Glossary at the end of tlie book itself. 

Dr. Churnock does not pretend to Jiave given us an exhaustive 
(rlossary of the county of Essex.*^ On the contrary, he tells us that 

^ “ Spocimen<i of English Dialects.” 1. Devonshire. An Exmoor Scolding 
and Courtehip. Edited by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. 11. Wesluloreland. A Bran 
New Work. Edited by tbe Rev. Professor Skeat. London : Trilbner and do. 
1879. 

A Glossary of the Essex Dialect.” By Richard Stephen Gharnock, Ph.D., 
F.S.A. London : Trubner & Go. 1880. 

[VoL n xilf. No. eXXIV.}— Nkw Series, 7o1. LVII. No. II. RE 
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he has simply noted down the provincialisms which he has heard 
during several pedestrian tours through the district. Still, even this 
contribution is most valuable. There cannot be too many labourers 
in the field. We trust that Dr. Chomock may be tempt^ to print 
other glossaries of provincialisms which he may have noted down 
in his pedestrian tours through other countica 

The remaining b^oks we must deal with briefly. Mr. MacGoll” 
gives us an interesting account of the Oker-Amergau Passion Play, 
which is reprinted from the Times. The Honourable Mrs. Henry 
Chetwynd’s” descri})tion of life, not merely in a German village but 
in North Germany, is also vividly written ; one of her tales is too good 
to omit. She met witli a polyglot sailor on the Elbe, a Dane ; upon 
asking him which language he liked best, his reply was, “ I like all 
languages when they are well spoken, but Englisli is tlie best of all 
to be angry in,” and certainly the resources of our tongue in cursing, 
and in BilHngsgatc generally, are not to be despised. 

Amongst reprints we may call especial attention to the new edition 
of Thackeray’s Ballads.’^ It is emphatically a book for the drawing- 
room table. 

Dr. Andrew Wood’s version of Schiller®* calls for no particular 
notice. It possesses, however, one great recommendation — the German 
text is printed opposite to the English version, wliich has the merit of 
being faithful. 

A few children’s books remain over from Christmas, which will 
serve now as Plaster presents. Amongst them may bo incntiouedMiss 
Herba Stretton’s nicely written story “In Prison and Out,”®*' and 
Miss Callwell’s “ Legends of Olden Times.”®^ Other interesting books 
for children are “ Pldna”®* and “ Ysobel’s Thimble.”" Ijastly come 
“ Chit-Chat”" by “ Puck,” illustrated by Miss Sibree, who illustrat(Hl 
“Alice,” not in Wonderland, but on the stage, and J\lrs. Molesworth’s 
“ Tapestry Boom,”" with its woodcuts by Mr. Crane. Mr. Crane is 

as <(The Ober-Amorgau PassioD Flay.” By the Kev. Malcolm Maci'oll. 
London : Bivingtons. 1880. 

** “ Life in a (Tcrman Village.” By the lion. Mrs. Jlenry Weyland Chetwynd, 
Author of ** Neighbours and Friends,” &c. London : William Blackwood i 
Sons. 1880. 

** 6it>B^[lads.” By William Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the 
Author, Mrs. Butler, and Dr. Manner, &c. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 

» “ The Lav of the Bell.” And other Ballads. By Schiller. Translated into 
English Metre. By Andrew Wood, M,D., LL.D., F.lt.S.E. Edinbuigh : 
W. F. Nimmo k Co. 1870. 

aa «lii Prison and Out.” By Herba Sbretton. With Twelve Illustrations by 
B. Barnes. London : William Isbiter. 1880. 

^ “ Legends of Olden Times.” By J. M. Callwell. London : Newman k Go. 
1880. 

" as «Edna. A Tale of the Babylonian Captivity.” By Julian St Clare. 
London : Charing Cross Publishing Company. 1880. 

>• “Ysobel’s Thimble.” By Minnie Young. London: Newman & Co. 1880. 

60 “Chit-chat.” By Fuck. From the Swedish. With twenty-six Vignettes 
by Maiv Sibree. London : Sonnensebeiu k Allen. 1880. 

61 “ Tapestry Boom.” By Mrs. MolesworUi. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
London : Macmillan k Co. 1879. 
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always best when he has to deal with poetical and humorous subjects— 
that IS to say when his imagmaiion has full play So in the ** Tapestry 
Eoom” we hnd that his best things are the Brown^BuU of Norrawa'’ 
with Its now Europa , the procession of the com cal animals which 
might have been imported from Nuremburg , aii^, lastly, the Story 
Spinning ” All these are very delightful, full oi the true spirit of 
either poetry or humour o 


MISCELLANEA 

T he passion for translating Homer seems to be as active as ever 
It IS not very long since Mr Andrew Lang gave the woild his prose 
version ol the Odyssey, lud, behold, another English version of the suffer- 
ings ol tht woe worn man issues from the press “ If, ’as Mr Lang says in 
the pret ice to his tiansl itioi , tha taste and the literary habits of each 
age demand different qiiilitics in poetry, and theiefore a different sort 
of roiidding of Homor,’ then “ Avu,” who( ver he or she may be, fulfils 
some it least of the requirements of a good translitor The taste and 
the literaiy h ibits, if not of the entire age, it least of the present hour, 
are miirort 1 with strange fidelity m e\ ery line ol this curious pro- 
duetiou. If some of oui firms of f ishionablc decoratois kept on their 
premises <i select staff of liter iry men and women, whose busmoss it 
wis to creitc a lifiratiire in itching with the sage-green curtains, the 
eboni^ed wood, the bluc-and- white china, the sunfiowers and brass 
fenders, ind ill the rest of the assthetie par iphernalia, this ti inshtion 
would lejiresent very fiiily the kind ol work they would produce It 
ought to be known is the “aLSthetie” Homer, and the idc i of an 
* flcsthctic” Homer might send a flood of humoious faneies into the 
misty mind of a met iphysiciin, uid bung i smile to the lips of a cynic 
philosopher The rcecipt for “ AviiV’ Odyssey has evidently been a 
ste uly study of Mr William Mon is s “Siguid the Volsung,’ and a 
peisisteiit misapprehension of the sjnrit ol tlie oiigiii il poem The 
most unilleetcd and sti iightfoiwird oi poets is rendered m an affected 
jeugon or slang, and a contorted pliiaseology which is pcrhips supposed 
to SLiuulate the rugged vigour of old English song, and is really a 
successful sjiccimen of new English euphuism But while we con- 
demn the defects of this voiMoii of the Odyssey, we must no^si!fiit our 
eyes to its merits With all its affectations and nonsense it has a true 
poetic feeling in it wliuli lends it a gr ice and beauty and melody that 
go far to ri deem its tollies It is the kind of work that any poetic 
young mm or woman might do who w is given Mr Andrew Lang’s 
quamtly-archaic prose version and Mr Moinss “ Sigurd,” and told to 
make a poetic version of the Odyssey out of the compound But it 
must be said that without the poetic fuulty the work could not have 
been done, so we safely award to “ Avia” the laurel wreath of a true 
singer whose gifts have been fur the time misplaced Only those who 

> “ The OdjBBey of Uoiuir done into Bngluh Verse *' By “Avia ” London 
G Keaan Paul and Co 1880. 
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persist in regardinci; the tale of Troy from the mediceyal point of view, 
that is, from the point of view of the “ Troilm and Creaaidd!' of 
(Chaucer and of Sliakspeare’s play, could regard “AviaV* Odyssey with 
favour. To begin with, the metre which went so w'ell with the wild 
Horse story of Sigusd and the Niblung hoard and the Valkyrie sisters, 
does not seem to lend itself to the (Iroek story and the melodious 
<rrecian names and to tales of Grecian gods and heroes. Then the 
]»hra8eology 1 It would need Mastor Hugh Evans’s indignant strength 
(»f expression at all to do justice to it. It is not, perhaps, quite so 
bad in this respect as Mr. Cayley’s licxaiiiotriciil Iliad, which made 
Hector address Priam as Belbire,” but it is bad enough. A fair taste 
of its quality may be given when we mention that Avia” renders ayoftri 
by ^‘Folkmote.” All the cccentiieities and archuibins to which 
Mr. Morris has given the heal of his sanction are liberally introduced 
into the work. As an example, hqwi^ver, of the version at its best, 
wo quote the following hues from the Seventh Book, descriptive of the 
garden of Alcinous : — 

“ And hard by the doors without was an orchard stretching wide, 

Pour acics, and round about vas a fence upon every side ; 

And the fat raith fed the root of many a tall tiee there 

The apple-tree lovely of fruit, the pomegranate-tiee, and the pear, 

And the fig with its full sweet taste, and the silveiy olive’s piide. 

No blight comes ever to ^aste then tiuir, nor iii summer- tide. 

Nor yet in the inter it fails, but softly blows e\eiiiiorc 
The 111 cat h of the wcstciii gales that faiiy oi chard o’ci ; 

Here blossoms aic bluwnig, and there, fiuJs gi owing, and there ripe store, 
Theie is pear ufier pear that me lions, new clusters that aye gat her bloom, 
Fresh apples succeeding tlicir fellows ; new figs m the old iigs’-room ; 

And there is a fruitlui plot with vines set row upon row, 

Wherein is a warm cleared spot that is p.irclied hy the strong sun's glow ; 
There clusters are drying, but yonder are lying the lieafis that grow 
Ever higher the while they are liingitig the spoil into baskets below. 

Anl yonder again arc they tieadiiig the wiiictat . and light before 
betting grapes tbcir blossoms arc shedding, and otheis aie daikemng o’er. 
And there by the last vine row tiiiii garden beds aie seen, 

Where the flowers through the long year blow, where the herbs for ever are 
green. 

Two foutitams therein are gushing, and this through tlu' garden close 
Scatftreth all ways rusiiiiig, aud that to tlie palace goes, 

Passing beneath the gate, and tlic townsfolk drink tliereof. 

buoh are the gifts that the great gods gave to the king that they love.’* 

Any one who takes the trouble to compare this with the original 
will see at once how mucli of the Morris dial(*ct has been grafted on 
to the Greek stem, and how much that exists in the English has no 
place in the text. The passage reads like a bit out of the Earthly 
Paradise” rather than a fragment of Hellenic rhapsody ; but, to do it 
justice, it is exceedingly pretty. 

If the translators of Homer are occasionally fantastic, they are not 
flo tiresome as some of the commentators. Mr. Paley on Homer’ is 

* ** On Post Epic, or Imitative Words in Homer.” By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
London : F. Noigate. 1879. , 
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almost, though not quite, as tr)ing a spectacle as Mr Furnival on 
bhakspeare or Mr Stinlry J( vous on Mill, though is not so bump 
tious as the latter nor so tedious as the former To those who feel 
any keen interest m ih% question, Mr P ilc)’s nein*- di'^sertation on the 
non-intiqmty of what iie now known as the Ho u nc Poems may 
commend itself How fii, howe vei, sudi discussunis advance the lite- 
ral y appreciation of the bciiity of the tale of Tioy, oi make mens 
eirs more tiuly ali\o to wlut Mr AndiowJiing so cfiaecfully calls 
“the surge and ihuiidei of the Odysse},* wi irc unable to conceive 
If any one starts a New Iloiiier Society Mr Paley should be elected 
perpetual president 

The apprenitive student of Homer will, however, find niitter of 
real value and interest to him in the lengthy Essiy on Homeric (xrecce 
with which Hell Sclioiii inn s first volume on the “Antiquities of (jreoce” 
opens® Herr iScliominn his not the eloquent speech and varied 
diction which lends so gic il a clurm to Mr G1 ids! one’s llomerie 
studies, but ho is ])iofoundly leniitd and deeply imbiiid i^ilh the 
spiiit oi sobei ciiticism, wliieh gives gi( it weight and im])ortinee to 
hi** opinions and to the conclusions he dr iws fiom his study of the life 
of the lIomciK ] ocins One point in this Lssay seems to c ill for com 
ment Herr SclKiiumn stitcs with peihct aecui icy that “a custom 
which among us would jnobiljl} be ccusmed as m the highest degree 
imnioril, according to whuh not only tcmile slaves, but even the 
uimiaiiicd daujhtcrs oi the king, itndir every kind of ministration to 
meu 111 thebith, m Homei appears ])ei hotly liirmhss, ind certiinly 
furniblicb ail aigiiiiuut foi the niorility latliii thin the iinrnoi ility oi 
both bc \es " This is pci It ctly true is i eg ii ds the m i|oiity of instances 
in which the wishing oi iin ii h} women is mentioned in the Homeric 
poems, but Heir Sclionianii makes no iiiciitioii here of tlie cuiiously 
opposite ease m Od^sicy vi 217 222, wheie ()d>>*seus declines 
the pioifered niiiustiatu us of the maidens of Nausicii on the giound 
that it IS not meet foi him to bc niked lx lore maiden^ Hen 
bcliomann’s study of tlie (jiiek St ite should be iiiisiei(d b) all who 
desire a cleaiei insight into the modes of hie, government, and the 
social Loiiditions of the incient Giccixn world 

Mr Bunbui}’s long looked for volumes on Ancient (itogr 4 j)h/ will 
certainly fuiiil the expect itious that have been forme d of them ^ The 
two volumes eontiin i body of mloinntiou that is praclnally exhaus- 
tive, and the method on which Mi Bunbury h is proce eded with his 
work lb at onec the most prietic il and the most ngieeable that could 
have been adopted. From Hce atoms to Poiriponius Mela, resjiectively 
the fust Greek and Latin wiitei on g(e)gra])hy, fiom the ]?ciipli of the 
Mcditeiranean to the piojictions of Claudius Ptokmceus, all that the 
ancient world has left us oi its geographical knowledge and mythology 
18 considered with the cire oi i specialist and the ease of an accom- 

* Antiquities of Greece The Slite ’ By G F Schumauii lianulated by 
L G UaidyaudJ b Mann Loudon limii|,toDS 1880 

^ “ A ihstoiy of Ancient Geogiaphy among tbe Greeks and Bomans, from the 
Earliest Ages till the Fall of the llomaD Lmpire.” By E. H Buubury. London 
Jdkn Muriay, 1880. 
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pUshed man of letters. Those who take up Mr. Btmbuiy’s Yolume 
for the sake of instruction will find themselyes amused as well as in- 
structed, which cannot be said of many books of so high a scientific 
importance as this u. The maps of the ancient geographers are of 
special value. 

To our mind the*most interesting articles in the collection of essays 
on Greek authors, entitled Hellemca,” are the “Epicurus** of Mr. W. 
Leonard Courtney, and “ The Speeches of Thucydides” of Professor 
Jebb.^ It would be well for the intelligence of the many who delight 
in the present day to style themselves Epicureans, but most of whom, 
as Mr. George Meredith says, belong to the daas Epicurus would 
have kicked out of his garden, to read carefully the first-named essay. 
There they may learn from Mr. Leonard Courtney — who, by the way, 
is, we believe, no relation of the clever journalist and political economist 
of the same name in the House of Commons — what Epicurus as far 
as we can know really taught and thought, and may rise from the 
reading considerably instructed. Moat of the other papers err on the 
extreme of being too dry, like Mr. Nettleship’s on “Plato’s Theory of 
Education,” or too frothy, like those of Mr. G. Myers on “ .dDschylus,” 
and F. Myers on “ Greek Oracles.” 

Mr. Stevenson has done good service to the study of architecture by 
his two solid volumes.* “ Solid” is perhaps the best term to apply to 
them, for the information with which they are crammed is conveyed in 
a style which makes little pretence at literary grace. Its author has 
aimed at conveying what he knows and what he thinks, in as direct 
and straightforward a manner as he can, and though he occasionally 
condescends to be flippant, he never indulges in any of those expres- 
sions of thought or imagination which literally light up the pages of 
Viollet le Due’s architectural works. M. Viollet le Due wrote like an 
architect who was also a poet — Mr. Stevenson writes like a practical, in- 
telligent builder. But Mr. Stevenson has plenty ofideas and opinions, 
and he has tho courage of his opinions to no small degree. Though he is 
evidently a deeply-read student of Buskin, he does not hesitate to fall 
foul of that master where he seems to have gone astray in a manner 
which will seem dreadfully audacious to Mr. Ruskin’s devotees. Mr. 
SteveLsqp takes the author of the “ Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
very sharply, but very justly, to task for his condemnation of tho 
Greek “fret” in ornamentation as being convicted of ugliness. In 
this, as in other instances, Mr. Uu^n has suffered himself to be mis- 
led by an unquestioning adherence to the phrases “Nature” and 
“ natural,” and by concluding that whatever did not seem to him to 
be in accordance with his interpretation of these phrases must of 
Aecessity be bad. All who are interested in architecture — and in the 
present epoch of “ higher culture” every one professes to be — will find 
much pleasure and advantage in reading Mr. Stevenson's volumes, and 
no one about to build a house would do wisely in omitting to glance 
over the second volume especially, in which house-planning is sensibly 


* ** Hellenics.” Edited by Evelyn Abbott. Bivingtons. 1880. 

* “ House Aiduteoture.” By J. J. btevenson. 2 vols. Maomillsn. 1880. 
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dUcuBBed and considered in all its bearings. We could wish that some 
of his remarks on the sham Gothic mania of the hour might be widely 
read and taken to heart before too much harm is don^by the misdirected 
efforts of well-meaning but ill-informed persons, whose efforts to be 
artistic often produce lamentable results. If ]$lr Stevenson’s book 
were carefully studied by persons about to buil(|j we might have less 
of the regulation high art” houses, too often planned and executed 
by quite incompetent workmen, and more of that true art which has a 
real meaning for everything it docs. 

Despite its somewhat formidable title — “ Introduction to the Science 
of Language,” applied to two bulky volumes’ — Mr. Sayce’s new work is 
intensely interesting, it might almost be called fascinating. Just now, 
when the sciench of language is one of the most fashionable studies, the 
book will have great attractions for studious youth and pedantic 
maidenhood, and will doubtless be eagerly devoured by all who wish 
to appear deeply learned in philology. For any sucli purpose Mr. 
Sayce’s book is eminently suited ; for its clearness of style carries so 
easily the profundity of its author’s erudition that it will prove as in- 
telligible to a school-girl of nineteen as to any Herr Professor of them 
all. But it must not be BU])])osed that because Mr. Sayce condescends 
to be clear in language and lucid of thought he is superficial or 
has produced a book for sliams to cram ” out of. It is one of the 
most scholarly books of the day — a most valuable addition to the 
literattire of philological research. It may be considered as an almost 
exhaustive exjjositiou of the whole field of speculation or discovery 
travelled over by jiliilologists up to the present time. 

“ The English Fragments of Heinrich Heine”" are remarkable for the 
accuracy with which the great poet perceived the national character- 
istics of the races which make up the populations of the British Islands. 
Long before Taine he ])rickod the foibles of tlie English race with keen 
satire, but he was just and could ajiprcciate their merits. Uis deifica- 
tion of Napoleon and liis detestation of Wellington were absurdly 
extreme, but then Heine always was extreme both in love and in hate. 
Veiy admirable arc those words in his fragment on London in which 
he eloquently, passionately declares “ you may send n philosopher to 
London, but for Heaven’s siike do not scud a ]>oct.” Yet, even^ this is 
not wholly fair. Such a man as Balzac would have seen iif London a 
poetic as well as a philosophic side. Heine’s greatest mistake as a critic 
was in supposing that Walter Scott had destroyed his former fame by 
writing his “ Life of Napoleon.” No bad work cancels good, and only 
Heine’s enthusiastic partisanship of Naj)oleon can have led him to so 
strange an error. The English Fragments” ought to be read by 
all reading Englishmen, wid the present translation, which is well 
executed, may serve to make them more widely known than they at 
preseut are. 


' “ Introduction to the Science of Language." By A. H. Sayce. London : 
C. Began Paul and Co. 1880. 

B « The English Fragments of Heinrich Heine.” Translated by Sarah Norris. 
Edinburgh : Grant and Son. 1880. 
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111 Elizabeth Glaister's (whether Mias or Mrs. we know not) volume 
on Needlework, there is some sense, and also a good deal of nonsense.* 
In her observatione on Conventionalism in Design she is a little absurd 
at times, but she obviously means very well, and occasionally succeeds 
in doing well. The Hook is, like most of its series, amateurish in tone, 
and like all amateur ivork it is l>uiii])tious, while the pseudo-artistic 
cant of the hour crops’ciit in almost every pa{^ with amusing assertive- 
ness. But it may prove of some use to the average young lady who 
indulges in what she is pleased to call artistic needlework,’* if she has 
not gone very far, that is. for the suggestions are rather too obvious to 
be of much u^e to any practised worker in silks or crewel. 

Mr. Davenport Adams is an indefatigable book-maker of the 
good old type, who is always ready to write anything at a 
moment's notice, from a history of Greece to an essay on window- 
gardens. We have before us two new works by him on very diiTorent 
subjects.^* One is devoted to “ Windsor and the Water-Way Thither.” 
It is chatty and jdeasant, filled with a variety of information, and 
illustrated with some excellent drawings by K. T, Pritchett, and 
some passable water-colour bketches after F. Jones. FeojJe who have 
nothing better to do may derive from it both amusement and instruc- 
tion of an agreeable if somewhat evanescent nature. Mr. Adams’s 
other volume is given to the consideration of w'omen’s work and worth. 
It is just the kind of book a kindly -tempered, enthusiastic, tolerably 
well-read bookmaker would naturally wiito, and will probably be much 
liked by the audience for whom it is iutendc^d. 

Charles Clement's book on the three groat masters of Italian art is 
already too well-known in England to call for detailed notice here.^^ 
We must, however, warmly commend the translation which has been 
executed with great success. It docs what translation alwiiys should 
do^ but too rarely does : it makes its author seem thoroughly at home 
in our English speech. 

Mr. J. 8. Keid has done well in translating the ^^Academica” of 
Cicero.** The importance of the post-Aristotelian system of thought 
is certainly beginning to be felt among scholars, and wc imagine that 
Mr. Bcid’s volume will be very welcome to that class of students for 
whom he specially intends it, “ those whose special study is philositphy 
rather tha» classics, and w^ho, while wdsliing to learn something of the 
early history of the subject, have neither the leisure nor the particular 
acquirements necessary to enable them to read with profit the ancient 
philosophical writings in the original languages.” 

Lovers of Plautus will be grateful to Mr. Sonnenschein for his 

* “Art at Home Series. Needlework.” By Elisabeth Glaister. Maemillan 
aiifl Co. 1880. 

M “ Windsor Castle and the Watei^ Way Thither.” By W. fl. Davenport Adams. 
London : Marens Ward and Co. 1880. 

“ Woman's Work and Worth.** By W. H. Davenport Adams. London ; James 
Hong, im 

Michael Angelo, Ijeorardo da Vinci, and Baphael.” By Charles Clement, 
^OTkran. London : Seeley, Jackson and UaUiday. IWO. 
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flcholarly edition of the “ Captm ' “ Even those to whom the parasite 
Brgaailus, with Ilegio, with Philocratos and Psegnium are familiars in 
the company of their literary cosmos, the exhaustive notes and ex- 
cursus of this edition may leveal now chjrms as well as revive old 
pleasures, while to the youthful student hrsf entering upon his 
acquaintance with the gre it comic poet they will afford most precious 
assistance The disseitition on the prosody of the play and the 
sources of the text aie very inteiesting, and the book is illustrated by 
a facsimile of poition of an old MS ol Plautus The appendix of 
Bentleys notes is sjieciill^ iinpoitint 

First among tlie school books bcfoie us must be placed the short 
“Geography of tlic Biitish Islands’ of Mi and Mrs Grotn“ For 
simplicity, for ckaincss, foi coiiclciisilion and completeness, it is 
almost without i iival aid tht easy How ol its literary style, and the 
novel mtclligciicc which aniiii itcs its ui ingcment, ought to make the 
name of its luthori viiy dear to tht little It irnci<« who may have 
the good foitina to be educited u])on it, and not on the dry and 
dreary old-fishioncd text books Mi Bci m’s Prirnei” is ceitamly 
not old-1 ishiont d oi diciiy, but it is i ithci dry when contrasted 
with the volumt wc h ivt just nitiiUmcd Messrs Macmillan also 
send us a ustlul see aid (xicek ic an txeellent edition of 

Terence’s “ Phojimo, mtlicii adiniriblt cl issieal set its, aeircfully 
gradated set ol iiilhinctit il exiuipks,^* and the Quein’s College 
Cilendii loi lh7‘) SO Missis UiMiij^tons, who appear desirous to 
rival Messrs Alumilliu in tin iiuinlii uidquilityot their education il 
public itioua, UP 11 pi < suittd ly i well uiaigid lust Latin wiitor,“ 
and a cipitil tditioi ol llie fust lliiee Books of the Bello Gallico,*® 

< are fully innotitid ind ulustiitid with inqs 

Undii till title of Jlit liitiinili of Sjantuxlisni’ “ a Mr Cook 
defends sj iiituilism, uid iiiioiius liib ituleis tint “under its migical 
touch the thin^^ ih It m now most ol stiiie will be brought into the 

< lean St lijlit, iiul thif it Avill even solve the iiddle ol the Sphinx ” 
We lie very ^1 id to lie ii it 

The condition ot Jiuniin soiiety at a future period has been 
so often tiken as i the nit for litei iiy speculation that it has now 
no longer inj cliiim el novelty, and must be very well done 
to be inteiibtin^ * LidLoinciion is not well done, add is not 

** T Micu PUuti C tplivi Ldited by Idwaid A bonneDbchtin, M A. 
London \V Svi in ^oiinLiisehciii and Allen IBSU 

* Shnit (jcogrijliy oi the Jhitish IbUndt B 3 John Beikard and Alice 
btopfoi 1 Green Micuiilhn IbSO 

* Industrial Creo^idpiiy riiuieib Grcit Biitain and Ireland” By G P 
ISevan L mdon Suiiiu iisUiuii in 1 \lleD iSbO 

“ Sccon 1 Gicek Be idrr By V VI btll Micmillan and Co 1879 
The Vhuimio of leiencb LditclbyJ Bond and A S Walpole Mai< 
millan lb7^ 

‘ Examples in Arithmetic B> S Pelley Macmillan 1879 
** list Latin Writtr ’ By G L bennett Bivingtous 187^ 

^ ” Cffsar de Bello Gdlico BioLb 1 -III. Ldited by J H Menyweather 
and C. C Tkncock Bivin^tons 1879 
^ “The Bdtioiiale of Spiiitualism ’ A Paper read before the Chicago Philoso- 
ph o na l Society. By tied B Cook London E W Allen. 1880 
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iifteresting.” Its author supposes himself to be suddenly transported 
from an atlicistic lecture to a period some six hundred years hence, 
when Materialism is the order of the day, and where a variety of 
unlikely things take place, and are tediously narrated. The author is 
a defender of religion, is opposed to the imaginary Materialism he 
depicts, and supposes himself to wake from his dream just as the 
terrors of judgment-hay arc breaking upon a Materialistic world, in 
which he and a few others are the only virtuous people. The cause 
of belief against disbelief does not need the advocacy of such sorry 
stuff as this. 

What would not the scholars of the last century have given for such 
a Latin dictionary as that which the Clarendon Press has reprinted 
from the American work based on Dr. William Freund’s great Latin- 
German Dictionary ?** The great advances which philological study 
has made of late years, and tlie vastly increased knowledge of ancient 
life and thought, have given to this dictionary a scholarly coin])leteiie8s 
which places it in the very front rank among workb of reference. It 
will undoubtedly become a standard authority. 

Under the title “ Songs of France,” ** Messrs. Boosey and Co. have 
published some sixty })opular French songs and romances. It is 
rather a pity that the collection includes none of the older songs, sucli 
as delight the student of national music in the Echos du Tem[)s Passe” 
of M. J. B. Weckerlin. Apart fiom this, howevt'r, the choice made is 
very fairly good. We have Dc Musset’s “ Chanson de Fortunio,” with its 
delightful music, die best perhaps that Offenbach ever wrote ; wc have 
the melancholy beauty of Gretry’s regret for “ Kichanl O mon Roi,” 
every note of whicli brings with it that royalist feeling which gave 
way before the fierce nnisic of the Marseillaise. Wc havc>, of course, 
Victor Hugo’s “ Serenade” and Gounod’s “Medje,” with otliers equally 
favourite with the music-loving section of the English jniblic. 

The publishers of the works of the Poet Laureate conceived a good 
idea, from a business point of view, in issuing an edition of Tenny- 
son’s songs, set to the best music that modern art can furnish.'*^ The 
book is exactly of the kind which every young man will give to every 
young woman, and is sure to be exceeding popular. The name of 
Mr. Tennyson can always command the occasionally unreasoning 
enthusiasku of the general public, and tlie goodly list of musicians 
who have lent their aid to the undertaking will complete the charm of 
the Tennyson song-book to the poetic and the musical. Among the 
names we may note Arthur Sullivan, George llerschol, Joseph 
Joachim, Joachim Raff, Francis llueffer, Franz Liszt, Gh. Gounod, 
G. y. Stanford, and many others deservedly famous in the musical 
world. 


** ** Erchomenon ; or, the Republic of Materialism.” London : Sampson Low. 
1879. 

** “A Latin Dictionaiy.” By C. T. Lewis and Charles Short. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1879. 

^ **llie Songs of France.” Boosey and Co. 1880. 

•B ''Tennyson’s Songs set to Music.” Edited by W. G. Cosins. Londoi^ : C. 
Eegsii Psaiand Co. 1880. ^ 
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